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PREFACE  TO  THE  AMERICAN  EDITION. 


In  preparing  the  work  of  Dr.  Kane  for  the  use  of  Amer- 
ican students,  I  have  preserved  the  original  entire,  and  have 
only  made  those  alterations  in  it  yrhich  the  system  of  instruc- 
tion pursued  in  the  United  States  seems  to  require. 

This  work,  which,  as  a  text-book,  is  undoubtedly  the  best 
extant  in  the  English  language,  representing  the  present  con- 
dition of  chemical  science,  necessarily  contains  much  detail. 
To  give  it  completeness,  it  was  needful  to  include  the  de- 
scription of  many  bodies  of  little  technical  importance,  to 
describe  experimental  processes,  and  sometimes  to  dwell  on 
facts  of  minor  value. 

The  period  of  instruction  in  the  schools  of  this  country  is 
short,  so  that  many  standard  books  are  unavailable  from 
their  extent.  Frdm  an  experience  of  several  years  in  public 
teaching,  I  have  perceived  the  importance  of  separating,  for 
the  student,  the  leading  principles  from  the  accompanying 
detail.  This  will,  perhaps,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  accom« 
plished  by  the  mechanical  contrivance  of  printing  such  works 
with  different  types,  the  important  matter  being  in  the  larger 
letters. 

The  magnitude  of  the  original  prevented  me  from  making 
additions  to  any  great  extent ;  what  has  been  introduced  in 
this  way  will  be  readily  distinguished,  from  being  inserted 
between  brackets. 

From  its  having  been  repeatedly  and  carefully  read,  and 
the  errors  and  misprints  revised,  this  will  probably  be  found 
more  correct  than  the  foreign  edition. 

John  William  Draper. 

Univeraity  of  Neto-York,  June  l#/>  1843. 
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PREFACE. 


My  object  in  the  following  pages  is  to  present  to  the  stu- 
dent an  account  of  the  general  principles  and  facts  of  Chem- 
istry, and  of  its  applications  to  Pharmacy,  to  Medicine,  and 
to  the  Useful  Arts. 

In  the  arrangement  of  a  work  like  the  present,  if  the  gen- 
eral principles  of  the  science  are  first  described,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  avoid  the  difficulty  of  introducing  the  names  of  many 
substances  with  whose  history  the  reader  cannot  be  supposed 
conversant ;  and  by  entering,  in  the  commencement,  on  the 
description  of  individual  substances,  reference  to  the  princi- 
ples of  affinity  and  the  laws  of  constitution  is  continually  ne- 
cessary, in  order  that  the  reactions  of  these  bodies  may  be 
anderstood.  In  both  cases  the  student  is  liable  to  some  em- 
barrassment, but  I  believe  it  to  be  greater  in  the  latter,  and 
hence  I  have  adopted  the  plan  of  fully  describing  all  the 
general  principles  and  laws  of  chemical  action,  before  enter- 
ing on  the  description  of  the  chemical  substances  in  detail. 

Chemistry  being  itself  but  a  department  of  Natural  Philos- 
ophy, although  the  most  extensive  in  its  objects  and  the  most 
important  in  its  uses,  it  is  connected  so  intimately  with  the 
oth^r  branches  of  Physics,  that  a  knowledge  of  at  least  their 
general  principles  is  necessary  for  the  proper  understanding 
of  the  nature  of  chemical  phenomena.  I  have  consequent- 
ly embraced  within  the  design  of  the  present  work  a  de- 
scription of  the  physical  properties  of  bodies,  so  far  as  they 
serve  to  complete  their  chemical  history,  or  influence  their 
chemical  relations ;  and  thus,  upon  the  one  hand,  supply 
characters  by  which  chemical  substances  may  be  recognised, 
and,  upon  the  other,  modify  the  affinities  by  which  the  ac- 
tion of  chemical  substances  upon  each  other  is  determined. 
With  this  twofold  object,  the  chapters  on  Cohesion,  Light, 
Heat,  and  Electricity  have  been  drawn  up. 

The  portion  of  the  work  which  treats  of  the  general  laws 
of  chemical  combination,  is  followed  by  an  account  of  the 
mode  of  preparation  and  properties  of  all  inorganic  substan- 
ces of  interest  to  Science,  to  Medicine,  or  to  the  Arts.  But 
in  this  part  I  will  pass  over  very  briefly  the  history  of  nu- 
merous bodies  which,  from  their  rarity,  are  objects  only  of 
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scientific  curiosity,  referring  those  who  would  wish  to  study 
their  history  more  closely  to  the  extended  works  of  Thomp- 
son, of  Graham,  of  Dumas,  or  of  Berzelius. 

In  the  department  of  Organic  Chemistry  my  object  will  be 
fully  to  discuss  the  history  of  all  such  bodies  as  are  of  im- 
portance, from  their  bearing  upon  general  principles  or  ex- 
isting theories,  from  their  use  in  medicine  or  pharmacy,  their 
employment  in  the  arts  or  in  ordinary  life.  The  numerous 
series  of  bodies  which  are  every  day  discovered  in  Organic 
Chemistry,  but  which  do  not  come  under  any  of  the  above 
heads,  shall  be  dismissed  with  only  a  notice  of  their  exist- 
ence. 

The  relations  of  chemical  action  to  the  functions  of  organ- 
ized matter,  the  applications  of  Chemistry  to  Physiology  and 
to  Pathology,  will  be  treated  of  so  far  as  our  accurate  knowl- 
edge extends ;  and,  finally,  a  succinct  description  of  the  mode 
of  analysis  of  organic  and  inorganic  bodies  will  be  given. 

As  this  work  is  not  intended  to  be  a  complete  system  of 
Chemistry,  nor  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  those  who  wish  to  make 
Chemistry  their  special  study,  I  have  in  almost  all  cases 
avoided  references  or  quotations,  which  would  needlessly 
occupy  much  space ;  for,  in  the  larger  works  already  men- 
tioned, the  original  authorities  on  all  subjects  will  be  found. 

The  object  of  a  work  like  the  present  being  to  represent 
faithfully  the  general  aspect  and  extent  of  science  at  the  time 
of  publication,  its  details  must  be  in  great  part  founded  on 
the  results  of  others.  Hence  originality  cannot  in  any  great 
degree  bo  cither  expected  or  desired ;  but  I  have  not  hesi- 
tated, in  many  instances,  where  the  best  consideration  I 
could  give  the  subject  induced  me  to  dissent  from  views 

S[enernlly  held,  to  make  this  work  the  vehicle,  in  a  popular 
orm,  of  such  suggestions  as  I  thought  deserved  to  be  adopted. 
The  processes  given  for  the  preparation  of  the  various 
substancoH  described  are,  with  very  few  exceptions,  those 
followed  either  in  my  private  laboratory  or  in  the  manufac- 
turing laboratory  of  the  Apothecaries'  Hall  of  Ireland  ;  and 
the  apparatus  figured  in  the  woodcuts  are  generally  similar 
to  those  which  1  employ  in  experiments  of  research  or  at 
lecture. 
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ELEMENTS  OP  CHEMISTRY. 


The  science  of  chemistry  has  its  origin  in  the  principle,  that  the 
bodies  which  constitute  the  external  world  are  composed  of  a  va- 
riety of  elements,  united  according  to  certain  laws.  If  we  could 
conceive  a  universe  consisting  only  of  iron,  or  quicksilver,  or  sul- 
phur, the  objects  of  the  astronomer  might  still  remain  as  extensive 
and  as  sublime  as  they  are  in  the  actual  state  of  things ;  for,  in 
tracing  the  constitution  of  planetary  and  satellitic  systems,  or  re- 
ducing to  precise  laws  the  forces  by  which  the  motions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  might  be  produced,  all  the  resources  of  his  science 
would  still  be  brought  into  play.  In  like  manner,  the  physical  sci- 
ences could  attain  perfection,  for  the  relations  of  these  bodies  to 
heat,  to  light,  to  electricity,  the  various  problems  and  laws  of  stat- 
ical and  dynamical  forces,  could  have  been  known,  and  thus  all 
that  is  essential  to  the  science  of  natural  philosophy  might  be 
attained.  But  not  even  an  idea  of  chemistry  could  have  been 
formed.  The  duty  of  chemistry  is  to  find  tne  constituent  ele- 
mentary substances,  which,  by  uniting,  form  the  various  compound 
bodies  which  we  observe  ;  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  forces  by 
which  they  unite,  and  the  laws  by  which  their  union  or  separation 
may  be  regulated ;  to  trace  the  efiects  of  their  mutual  action  in 
the  properties  of  the  new  substances  formed  by  their  combination, 
and  in  the  phenomena,  independent  of  composition,  which  accom- 
pany the  exertion  of  chemical  force. 

This  object  of  chemistry  has  been  at  all  periods  fully  recognised ; 
for  the  earliest  philosophers,  even  before  the  science  had  received 
a  name,  considered  its  objects  as  well  defined  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  elements  of  fire,  air,  earth,  and  water.  When  the  methods 
of  chemistry,  and  the  reasonings  to  which  they  led,  acquired  a 
better  form,  these  elements,  which  had  been  assumed  from  specu- 
lations in  natural  history  and  metaphysics,  gave  way  to  others,  as 
sulphur,  spirit,  salt,  oil,  and  earth,  equally  incorrect,  but  still  those 
which,  in  the  rough  trials  of  the  period,  were  obtained  by  decom- 
posing compound  bodies.  As  more  accurate  ideas  and  better  pro- 
cesses were  acquired,  these  elementary  principles  changed  again 
their  character,  until,  finally,  the  philosophical  idea  of  chemistry 
was  clearly  stated  and  established  by  Lavoisier :  1st,  that  we  study 
to  resolve  the  various  compound  bodies  found  in  nature  into  others 
which  resist  our  power,  and  which  we  term  undecompounded  or  sim- 
ple sudsumceSj  without  pretending  that  they  are  elements ;  for  the 
advance  of  science  enables  us  to  decompose,  in  each  s^eneration, 
bodies  which  to  our  own  predecessors  had  appeared  smiple  i  2d, 
that  we  study  to  effect  the  recombination  of  those  simple  bodies, 
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either  in  the  same  proportions,  and  thus  regenerate  the  natural 
compound  bodies,  or  in  new  proportions,  and  thus  add  to  the  cata- 
logue of  bodies  which  may  exist  in  nature. 

Of  these  two  operations,  the  first,  or  separation  of  a  compound 
body  into  the  simple  substances  which  constitute  it,  is  termed  otui/- 
ysis.  The  second,  or  combination  of  simple  to  form  a  compound 
substance,  is  caUed  synthesis.  All  chemical  processes  are  conducted 
upon  the  principle  of  one  or  other  of  these  two,  and  occasionally 
they  are  both,  successirely  or  synchronously,  accomplished. 

The  objects  of  chemistry  cannot,  however,  be  considered  as 
limited  to  the  mere  abstract  study  of  the  laws  of  elementary  com- 
position ;  to  it  also  belongs  the  improvement  of  processes  in  the 
useful  arts  by  the  more  accurate  knowledge  of  their  theory  which 
chemistry  confers,  and  the  invention  of  new  processes  or  of  new 
arts,  by  the  application  or  discovery  of  substances  previously' neg- 
lected or  unknown;  the  alleviation  of  disease,  by  new  remedies 
which  may  be  placed  at  the  command  of  the  physician,  or  by  more 
correct  ideas  of  the  origin  and  results  of  morbid  action,  to  which 
the  attentive  study  of  the  chemical  processes  of  the  great  labora- 
tory of  the  human  frame  may  ultimately  lead,  ranks  also  among 
the  most  important  of  its  applications :  and,  although  an  abstract 
,  science,  which  reveals  some  of  the  most  beautiful  of  nature's  laws, 
deserves  our  best  attention,  yet  it  becomes  invested  with  more 
general  interest,  and  commands  more  universal  homage,  when,  as 
with  chemistry,  it  appears  to  be  the  basis  of  those  practical  arts  on 
which  so  mucn  of  health,  of  national  prosperity,  and  of  civilization 
may  depend. 

The  origin  or  derivation  of  the  word  chemistry  is  unknown.  It 
was  first  found  as  ^fJ^la,  indicating  the  art  of  making  gold  and 
silver  among  the  Egyptians  and  Greeks  of  the  Empire,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  that  extraordinary  perversion  of  the  idea  of  ele- 
menjtary  constitution  which  fascinated  mankind  for  nearly  five  hun- 
dred years.  From  the  Greeks  it  was  naturally  adopted,  with  the 
▼ain  pursuit  which  it  denoted,  by  the  Arabians,  and,  passing  with 
the  Arabic  prefix  into  the  languages  of  modern  Europe,  became 
alchemy.  When  the  just  objects  and  powers  of  the  science  were 
finally  recognised,  it  was  termed  chemia  or  chemistry. 

In  studying  those  properties  of  the  difi!erent  kinds  of  matter  by 
which  they  are  recognised  to  be  distinct  and  independent  chemical 
substances,  it  is  unavoidable  to  include  those  qualities  which,  al- 
thougrh  common  to  all  forms  of  matter,  yet  difier  in  degree  among 
the  dififerent  kinds,  and  thus  serve  as  distinguishinfl^  characteristics 
of  them.  The  physical  properties  of  various  bodies  are  hence  in 
common  use  among  chemists,  as  serving  to  perfect  their  description ; 
and,  indeed,  the  limit  between  properly  physical  and  properly  chem- 
ical properties  of  substances  is  not  always  capable  of  bemg  dis- 
tinctly drawn. 
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CHAPTER  L 

V'lTY  AMD   COHESIVE    FORCES    AS  CHABACTERIZING   CHEMICAL  CUB« 

STANCES. 

:  HE  physical  forces  which  are  of  most  importance  in  determin- 
-  the  cimracteristic  properties  of  bodies  are  gravity  and  cohesion. 
iiese  differ,  however,  remarkablv  in  principle  from  each  other, 
■!jilare  applied  to  quite  independent  purposes.  Gravity  is  com- 
•wm  to  all  forms  of  matter,  and  is  totally  independent  of  its  nature. 
It  is  exerted  at  aU,  even  the  greatest  conceivable  distances,  and  is 
the  invisible  yet  insuperable  tie,  which,  connecting  together  the 
nteUites  and  planets  of  our  system  with  the  central  sun,  assigns  to 
each  of  the  tenants  of  our  boundless  skies  its  place  and  motions^ 
Acting  thus  only  on  the  mass,  gravity  is  a  measure  of  the  quantity 
of  matter  present  in  a  body  ;  and  what  we  term  weight  is  only  the 
gnritating  force  exerted  by  the  substance  which  we  weigh.  By 
IK)  natural  operation  can  the  smallest  particle  of  matter  be  annihi- 
Iited  or  destroyed ;  throughout  the  most  complicated  processes  the 
qoantity  of  matter  remains  constant,  and  hence  we  are  enabled  to 
▼^v  the  accuracy  of  our  chemical  operations,  by  proving  the 
weifint  of  the  bodies  ultimately  formed  to  be  equal  to  the  weight 
^  the  substances  by  whose  action  they  have  been  produced. 

Under  the  same  volume  different  bodies  have  very  dijflferent 
eights,  and  hence  contain  different  quantities  of  matter.  Bodies 
•re  said  to  be  more  or  less  dense,  according  as  in  a  given  bulk  they 
cootain  a  greater  or  less  quantity  of  gravitating  matter  ^  and  when 
t  certain  body  is  taken  as  a  standard,  and  their  density  reduced  to 
stmibers,  there  is  obtained  the  specific  gravity  of  each  body,  or  the 
comparative  quantity  of  matter  it  contains  in  a  given  bulk,  which, 
being  almost  always  the  same  for  the  same  body,  is  an  important 
dement  in  its  history,  and  may  often  serve  for  its  recognition. 

The  determination  of  specific  gravities  is  easily  performed  where 
the  Tolume  of  the  substance  can  be  exactly  measured.  Thus,  for 
Hqnids,  as  water,  oil  of  vitriol,  or  alcohol:  if  a  small  bottle  be 
taken  containing  an  ounce  of  water,  or  480  grains,  it  will  contain 
3i3ffTains  of  sulphuric  ether,  or  885  grains  of  sulphuric  acid.  Now 
the  densities  will  be  as  these  numbers ;  or  water  being  taken  as  the 
■tandard,  and  its  specific  gravity  being  assumed  as  1000,  the  spe- 
^fic  gravities  of  the  others  become  proportional  to  it ;  as, 

Water  ...  480  :  1000 
Ether  ...  343  :  715 
Sulphuric  acid     885  :  1845 

To  sare  this  little  calculation,  the  bottle  in  use  is  generally  made 
to  hold  1000  grains  of  pure  water,  and  then,  filling  it  with  the  fluid 
to  be  tried,  the  weight  gives  directly  the  specific  gravity. 

Where  the  substance  exists  naturally  in  the  state  of  gas,  a  pre- 
cisely similar  process  may  be  had  recourse  to  i  in  place  of  a  bottle 
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with  a  ground  glass  stopper,  there  is  used  a  globe,  g,  with  a  stop 
cock,  capable  of  holding  from  twenty  to  thirty  cubic  inches.     A 

quantity  of  air  having  been  removed 
from  the  globe,  the  gas,  which  must  pre- 
viously be  either  perfectly  dried  or  per- 
fectly saturated  with  moisture,  is  admit- 
ted to  supply  its  place ;  and  as  the  volume 
of  gas  which  passes  in  is  exactly  equal  to 
the  volume  of  air  which  had  been  taken 
out,  the  relative  weights  give  their  den- 
sities, and  hence  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  ffas.  For,  suppose  that  the  globe  full 
of  air  weighed  656  grains  3  that,  having 
been  exhausted  of  air,  it  weighed  647-5| 
and  then,  having  received  28  cubic  inches  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  it 
weighed  660*3  grains.  We  thus  know  that  the  28  cubic  inches  of 
air  had  weighed  8-5  grains,  and  that  28  cubic  inches  of  the  gas  had 
weighed  12*8 ;  hence  the  densities  are  as  8*5  to  12*8,  and  the  specific 

12*8 
gravity  of  the  gas,  air  being  taken  as  1000,  is  -^^x  1000=1»506. 

This  brief  description  being  intended  only  to  explain  the  princi- 
ple which  the  words  '*  specific  gravity"  involve,  it  has  been  consid- 
ered as  not  liable  to  alteration ;  but,  in  reality,  the  volumes  of  bodies, 
particularly  of  gases,  arc  constantly  in  a  state  of  change.  Accord* 
mg  as  the  air  is  warmer  or  colder ;  according  as  the  pressure  to 
which  it  is  subjected,  as  indicated  by  the  barometer,  diminishes  or 
augments,  the  volume  which  a  certain  weight  occupies  is  altered, 
and  the  specific  ^avity  is  changed.  Hence,  when  we  take  air  as  a 
standard  of  specific  gravities  for  gases,  we  do  so  only  with  refer- 
ence to  a  certain  standard  of  temperature  and  pressure,  as  at  32  on 
the  scale  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  and  at  30  inches  of  mercury 
in  the  barometer  tube.  It  is  only  by  accident  that  an  experiment 
mifi^ht  happen  to  be  made  at  this  standard  temperature  and  pressure, 
and  hence  it  is  necessary  to  reduce  the  observed  result  to  what  the 
result  should  have  been  at  the  standard  points.  If  the  gas  be  damp, 
it  is  necessary  also  to  correct  for  the  presence  of  the  watery  va- 
pour,  and  hence  the  determination  of  the  specific  gravity  of  a  gas, 
although  so  simple  in  theory,  is  in  practice  a  most  delicate  opera- 
tion. Under  the  proper  heads  of  the  constitution  of  gases  and 
vapours,  with  regard  to  heat  and  pressure,  the  mode  of  making 
these  corrections  will  be  described. 

The  determination  of  the  specific  gravity  of  a  solid  body  involves 
in  practice  some  principles  in  addition  to  those  above  stated.  We 
cannot  regulate  the  bulk  of  a  solid  body  as  we  wish,  and  hence  the 
volume  must  be  determined  indirectly.  This  is  done  by  finding  how 
much  water  it  displaces.  Thus,  if  the  solid  be  in  many  small  frag- 
ments, weighing  altogether,  for  example,  357  grains,  they  may  be 
introduced  into  a  specific  gravity  bottle  containing  1000  grains  of 
water.  A  quantity  of  water  overflows  exactlyJn  bulk  to  the  solid 
which  is  introduced.  The  bottle  being  full,  the  solid  body  and  the 
remaining  water  are  then  found  to  weigh  1285  grains,  ^ow,  if  no 
water  had  been  expelled,  the  water  and  solid  body  should  have 
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ighed  1357  grains.     The  dijflTerence  72  is  the  weight  of  the  water 

expelled ;  and,  consequently,  the  weights  of  equal  volumes,  or  the 

densities  of  the  water  and  of  the  solid,  are  as  72  and  357 ;  or,  the 

specific  gravity  of  the  water  being  taken  as  1000,  that  of  the  solid 

357 

IB  -=^  X 1000,  or  4958.    If  the  solid  be  unsuited  for  that  method,  its 

volume  is  next  determined  by  the  principle  that  a  solid  body  im- 
mened  in  a  ^uid  is  partly  supported  by  the  upward  pressure  of  the 
liquid  which  it  displaces.    The  solid,  m  order  to  sink  in  the  liquid, 
has  to  displace  and  push  upward  a  quantity  of  it  equal  to  its  own 
bulk,  and  to  resist  its  weight  or  tendency  to  sink  down  again ;  for 
this  purpose  a  portion  of  the  weight  of  the  solid  must  be  employed, 
and  it  is  only  the  overplus  that  is  counterpoised  by  the  weights 
when  we  proceed  to  weigh  the  solid  body  immersed  in  any  fluid. 
A  solid  weighs,  therefore,  less  when  immersed  in  a  fluid  than  when 
weighed  in  the  ordinary  manner,  the  difierence  bein^  the  portion 
of  toe  weight  of  the  solid  which  is  employed  to  sink  it,  or  to  resist 
the  force  of  the  liquid  which  tends  to  float  it  up,  and  this  is  equal 
to  the  weig^ht  of  the  liquid  which  the  solid  pushes  out  of  its  place, 
aad  which  is  of  the  same  volume  as  the  solid.     To  efl!ect  this  op- 
eration, a  balance,  as  in 
the  figure,  is  taken,  gen- 
erally with  one  scale  dish. 
The  solid  is  hung  to  the 
oUier  extremity   of  the 
beam  by  a  fine  hair  or 
thread  of  cocoon-silk,  &, 
and  is  thus  weighed  as 
usual ;  let  us  suppose  that 
it  weighed   295   grains. 
A  vessel  of  pure  water  is  then  so  arranged  that  the  solid  shall  be 
immersed  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  centre  of  it  (as  a  in  figure), 
and  it,  being  then  again  weighed,  is  found  to  be  lighter  than  before ; 
let  us  suppose  that  it  shall  weigh  243  grains.     This  is  the  overplus 
of  its  weight  after  having  neutralized  the  tendency  of  the  water  to 
float  it  up.     The  difierence  of  the  two  weighings  295— 243s52 
grains  is  therefore  the   amount  of  the  upward  pressure,  or  the 
weight  of  the  water  which  the  solid  displaced.     Equal  volumes 
thus  of  the  solid  and  of  the  water  are  found  to  weigh  respectively 
295  and  52  grains,  and  the  comparison  of  these  numbers,  water 
being  taken  as  1000,  gives  the  specific  gravity  of  the  solid,  which 

i,:^x  1000=5673. 

A  variety  of  other  instruments  are  made  use  of  for  measuring 
the  specific  gravities  of  solids  and  of  fluids,  as  areometers,  hydrom- 
eters, &c. ;  but  as  here  it  is  rather  the  general  principles  than  the 
practical  details  of  such  operations  that  are  of  importance,  I  shall 
not  enter  into  their  description. 

The  specific  graYity  of  compound  gases  is  found  to  have  a  highly  important  rela- 
tWQ  U>  their  ultimate  constitution,  and  throws  great  light  upon  some  of  the  most 
geosral  laws  of  chemistry ;  but  as  yet,  notwithstanding  some  interesting  specula- 
of  PencoL  and  of  fiouUay  which  I  shall  hereafter  notice,  no  connexikm  be- 
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. ;..:  or  solid  liodits  ami  thrir 

* ...  I  •n.>tiluti()n  of  vapourjs  and 

•   ^••  :i:i  voIatiJji,  are  caimblo  of 

X  •:.:n.iIion  of  tlic  spccirii*  grav- 

*  •:'  Che  inanniT  in  which  their 

•  ::  .5  ojKTation  have  !>ccn  cun- 
■^  •\  Pumas  and  by  (Jay  Lussar. 

•    '.lit.  and,  for  subMances  \vlin;h 

.;<.  easily  ajjphed.     A  baMn,  r,  is 

..f.  and  contains  niLTciiry.     In 

^>.  .    s  iiiviTted  full  of  meroiiry.     Lt't 

>;itiMti('  gravity  of  vajiour  of  wa- 

.i:ul  fdled  with  water  as  follows  : 

.illowcd  to  cool  with  the  point 

• :  A  hlth;  water  jjcts  admission  ; 

.:.•  air  has  l»een  expilled,  and  the 

•.v.!jt  IxinL'  then  dijipt^l  undtT  the 

..•::d«'nscs,  the  water  ru>hrs  up  to 

•.  .-.•nics  full ;    the  f»r)int  beinir  then 

s  inelted.  and  the  c»rifiee  is  closed. 

..  ::s.  of  water  beinij  thus  (  nelosed, 

.  «di:e  of  the  jar.  «.  and  risr  to  thf^ 

-..'ury ;  a  clas^  cylintbr.  //,  ojx'n  ;it 

•  i.ir,  re.stmL'  on  and  sicun-d  to  the 

<s  oil  as  shall  completely  <.Mivrr  the 

.     .-'ly  seen  ;  thf  l"uriia»*e  i.s  Tinn  liirht- 

.•j:ry  rises.  th<'  ual»r  m  the  little  bulb« 

.  .-.i:!!  the  level  of  the  <piiekMlver  in  th<; 

.'  >paee  above  it.     When  the  m«  reuiy 

!;.iNb<en  converted  into  vapour ;  thn 

^^         .;e  same  as  that  of  the  vapour  in.side, 

-.ir  the  volume  (KM-upied  b\  the  vapour 

.  :\iur  IS  known,  tor  it  is  the  w«. iL'ht  «»f 

•    this  hii:h  temperature  i^  thus  t'ouiid. 

»  ,♦  >teain  at  )i'>i) ',  the  volume  at  '.VZ    may 

\.i^  trains  of  air  at  32^  is  aheady  known, 

,•:  IS  o!>tained.     The  tenipi-ratuie  of  tho 

.^  .i!uive  the  boihnu  point  of  th»'  liquid,  and 

.  '.ante,  or  even  to  n>k  takiiiii.  tire,  unless 

.  . ',  advantage  of  bein;:  H|)i)lie,ible  to  all  tein- 

^>.  .uul  it  is  conse<pientI>  by  its  applieatiou 

•,\i  on  science.     It  i.s,  however,  more  coni- 

::  practice.    A  ph»be  hohliiii:  iVoiii  ten  i«»  tif- 

»  s  .;k  to  a  capillary  ontieo,  i.s  e.iretiilly  \%emh- 
-  :      It  is  then  warmed,  and  its  Im  ak  bema 

.  ,'w«il  to  cool,  until  by  the  contraction  ot  the 
air  a  sutlicieni  jpianlity  of  the 
fluid  has  ma«!e  its  way  m.  'I'hn 
plobo  IS  then  fitt«  d  in  a  sort  of 
rajre,  by  whieh  it  is  seeim  ly  held 
in  the  centre  of  tlu  li(|Uii!  bath« 
by  wliK'h  the  h»  at  i**  to  b»'  appli- 
ed, and  whn'h  mji>  be  water  or 
oil,  a  .solution  of  chlornie  oi"  zmc, 
or,  be.si  of  all.  the  hisilile  alloy 
of  bismuth,  tin.  and  h  ad.  The 
capillary  beak  of  t!ie  tube  ju.'.t 
project."  over  the  surf.!<'i'  of  the 
bath,  as  in  the  fiiiure  WIm  n  the 
plobe  becomes  sutllciently  heat- 
ed, the  liquid  boils,  ami  its  va- 
pour, m  passinjLT  away.  carrii'S  ofT 
the  air  which  had  prcviuubly  tiU- 
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ed  tlie  (^obe.  The  liquid  shoold  be  present  in  such  quantity  that  its  rapoar,  after 
canying  off  all  air,  should  occupy  the  interior  of  the  globe  completely  pure.  TIm 
excess  of  Tapour  is  known  to  have  passed  away  when  there  is  no  longer  a  jet  pro- 
ceeding from  the  capillary  beak,  and  then  by  means  of  a  blowpipe  the  orifice  is 
closed,  and  the  temperature  of  the  bath  being  taken  at  the  same  moment,  the  gk>be 
is  removed  from  the  bath,  perfectly  cleaned  and  weighed.  The  liquid  condensing 
88  soon  as  the  globe  grows  cold,  leaves  its  interior  practically  empty,  and,  on  break- 
ing  off  the  capiliary  beak  under  the  surface  of  quicksilver,  this  last  enters  into  the 
^'^sel,  and,  if  the  operation  had  been  well  managed,  fills  it  completely.  The  globe, 
full  of  quicksilver,  is  then  emptied  into  a  graduated  jar,  by  which  the  quantity  of 
the  quicksilver  being  measured,  the  volume  of  the  globe  is  known ;  when  this  has 
been  done,  all  requisites  for  calculating  the  specific  gravi^  of  the  vapour  have  been 
obtained.  For,  knowing  the  volume  of  the  globe,  the  weight  of  the  air  it  contained 
is  known,  and,  subtracting  that  from  the  first  weighing  of  the  globe,  the  weight  of 
tbe  globe  when,  empty  is  obtained.  Subtracting  this  from  the  second  weighing  of 
tbe  ^be,  the  weignt  of  the  vapour  is  obtained ;  and  as  the  air  and  vapour  occupied 
tbe  same  volume,  the  densities  should  be  as  these  weights,  if  they  had  been  at  the 
Mme  temperature ;  but,  as  this  was  not  the  case,  a  farther  calculation  is  required 
to  reduce  them  to  the  standard,  and  obtain  the  numerical  specific  gravities. 

No  process  has  been  more  fruitfid  in  important  results  than  this  mode  of  deter- 
ffliniog  the  specific  gravity  of  vapours,  for  it  is  only  in  this  way  that  such  substances 
u  soiphor,  arsenic,  phosphorus,  and  mercuiy,  as  weU  as  numerous  compound  bodies 
with  high  boiling  points,  could  have  been  tried. 

The  force  of  gravity  is  thus  of  importance  in  chemistry,  hy  giv- 
ing a  measure  of  the  quantity  of  matter  upon  which  vre  experiment, 
and  by  affording  characteristics  of  individual  substances,  by  the 
comparison  of  the  quantity  of  matter  they  possess  in  a  standard 
Tolume.  The  force  of  cohesion,  although  not  so  universally  exist- 
ant  as  that  of  gravity,  is  of  equal  interest,  from  the  numerous  pecu- 
liarities in  its  activity  which  almost  everyj^dy  is  capable  of  pre- 
senting, and  by  which  bodies  are  remarkably  distinguished  from 
each  other.  To  understand,  however,  the  nature  of  cohesive  forces, 
and  the  causes  of  the  variation  of  their  energy,  it  is  necessary  to 
notice  those  ideas  of  the  peculiar  constitution  of  matter  on  which 
philosophers  have  generally  agreed,  and  which  result  from,  while 
they  best  serve  to  explain,  those  remarkable  phenomena. 

rrom  the  earliest  period  in  science,  discussions  have  arisen  as  to 
whether  the  masses  of  matter  which  we  ordinarily  employ  should 
be  considered  capable  of  infinite  division,  or  whether,  by  continuing 
to  divide,  a  term  should  ultimately  be  found  at  which  no  farther  sub- 
division could  be  made  ;  that  thus  the  ultimate  constituent  and  indi- 
visible particles,  or  atoms,  which,  by  their  ag^egation,  form  sensible 
masses,  should  be  discovered.  By  no  appeal  to  experiment  can  this 
question  be  resolved ;  when  we  call  in  the  assistance  of  our  most 
powerful  means  of  mechanical  division,  we  attain  only  to  producing 
powders,  of  which  the  finest  particle  is,  in  miniature,  all  that  the 
mass  from  which  it  had  been  formed  was  upon  a  larger  scale,  and 
capable  evidently  of  just  as  much  subdivision,  if  our  mechanical 
processes  were  perfect  enough  to  enable  us  to  proceed. 

That  this  divisibility  may  actually  occur  to  an  almost  incredible 
degree,  may  be  easily  demonstrated  by  experiment.  In  gilding  sil- 
ver wire,  a  grain  of  gold  is  spread  over  a  surface  of  1400  square 
inches ;  and  as,  when  examined  in  a  microscope,  the  gold  upon  the 
thousandth  of  a  linear  inch,  or  one  millionth  of  a  square  mch,  is 
distinctly  visible,  it  is  proved  that  gold  may  be  divided  into  particles 
of  at  least  t-vvt-^ytt  ^^  ^  square  inch  in  size,  and  yet  possess 
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the  colour  and  all  other  characters  of  the  largest  mass.  If  a  grain 
of  copper  he  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  and  then  in  water  of  ammoDiai 
it  will  give  a  decided  violet  colour  to  392  cubic  inches  of  water. 
Even  supposing  that  each  portion  of  the  liquor  of  the  size  of  a  grain 
of  sand,  and  of  which  there  are  a  million  in  a  cubic  inch,  contains 
only  one  particle  of  copper,  the  grain  must  have  divided  itself  into 
892  million  parts.  A  sm^le  drop  of  a  strong  solution  of  indigo, 
wherein  at  least  500'000  distinctly  visible  portions  can  be  shown, 
colours  1000  cubic  inches  of  water ;  and  as  this  mass  of  water  con- 
tains certainly  SOO-000  times  the  bulk  of  the  drop  of  indigo  solution, 
the  particles  of  the  indieomustbe  smaller  than  jj^.^^.^^y.^^^  the 
twonty-tivo  hundred  millionth  of  a  cubic  inch.  A  rbther  more  dis- 
tinct experiment  is  the  following :  if  we  dissolve  a  fragment  of  sil- 
v(»r,  of  0*01  of  a  cubic  line  in  size,  in  nitric  acid,  it  wiU  render  dis- 
tinctly milky  500  cubic  inches  of  a  clear  solution  of  common  salt, 
llonco  the  magnitude  of  each  particle  of  silver  cannot  exceed,  but 
must  rather  fall  far  short  of,  a  hillionth  of  a  cubic  line.  To  render 
tho  idea  of  this  degree  of  division  more  distinct  than  the  mere  men- 
tion of  so  imperfectly  conceivable  a  number  as  a  billion  could  effect, 
it  uiny  1hi  adctcd,  that  a  man,  to  reckon  with  a  watch,  counting  day 
and  night,  a  single  billion  of  seconds,  would  require  31*675  years. 

In  tho  organized  kingdoms  of  nature  even  this  excessive  tenuity 
of  umtter  iH  far  surpassed.  An  Irish  girl  has  spun  linen  yam  of 
which  a  pound  was  1432  English  miles  m  length,  and  of  which,  con- 
««H|U(^ntly,  17  lbs.  13  oz.  would  have  girt  the  globe;  a  distinctly  visible 
port  ion  of  such  thread  could  not  have  weighed  more  than  TiT-siz-Tzj 
of  a  grain.  Cotton  has  been  spun  so  that  a  pound  of  thread  was 
>M>8«iHH^  yards  in  length,  and  wool  168*000  yards.  And  yet  these, 
no  (ikt  tVom  hoing  ultimate  particles  of  matter,  must  have  contained 
luoi^  than  one  vegetable  or  animal  fibre  3  that  fibre  being  itself  of 
0oinpt«^«  organization,  and  built  up  of  an  indefinitely  g^eat  number 
of  ui%»n>  Hiuiplo  forms  of  matter. 

Tho  wioroiicope  has,  however,  revealed  to  us  still  greater  wonders 
«i«  to  thti  dogree  of  minuteness  which  even  complex  bodies  are  ca- 

Sahlo  of  pi>»Hoasing.  Each  new  improvement  in  our  instruments 
Uplays  Xo  \is  now  races  of  animals,  too  minute  to  be  observed  be- 
f^iro«  and  of  which  it  would  require  the  heaping  together  of  millions 
upon  niillionii  to  bo  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  And  yet  these  ani- 
niaU  Uvo  and  food,  and  have  their  organs  for  locomotion  and  prehen- 
«ion«  ihoir  appotitos  to  gratify,  their  dangers  to  avoid.  They  possess 
omMilating  HVntomH  of\on  highlv  complex,  and  blood,  with  globules 
kkoavuig  10  tkoin,  by  analogy,  the  same  proportion  in  size  that  our 
Mood  globuloH  do  to  us ;  and  yet  these  globules,  themselves  organ- 
wod«  pomioiiiiod  of  definite  structure,  lead  us  merely  to  a  point  where 
$\\  pttwor  of  diNtinot  conception  ceases;  where  we  discover  that 
nolKini*  in  groat  or  small  but  by  comparison,  and  that  presented  by 
Naturo  on  tho  t>no  hand  with  magnitudes  infinitely  great,  and  on  the 
othor  with  aM  inroncoivablo  minuteness,  it  only  remains  to  bow  down 
|k«t|Vro  tho  omnipotonco  of  Nature's  Lord,  and  own  our  inability  to 
Madoratand  Him. 

'I'hoao  proolVi  of  great  divisibilitv,  however,  leave  the  question  of 
iMiiu)l«k  dtviaibUity  quite  untouched.    There  are,  however,  many  and 
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poweTful  reasoiu  which  hare  decided  ahnost  all  modem  philosophera 
to  consider  the  possible  division  as  being  finite.  On  the  other  view, 
the  mind  has  no  resting-place,  until,  by  the  total  disappearance  of 
material  conceptions,  the  constitution  of  bodies  resolves  itself  into 
a  collection  of  mathematical  points,  from  which,  as  centres,  certain 
forces  are  exerted ;  but  with  such  abstract  speculation  chemistry - 
has  no  connexion.  Its  fundamental  condition,  that  there  exist  many 
kinds  of  elementary  matter,  of  which  the  quantity  is  measured  by 
their  weight,  is  totally  independent  of  our  abstract  idea  of  what  mat- 
ter is,  or  how  its  properties  have  their  source. 

In  proof  of  the  division  of  matter  having  a  limit,  experiments 
made  principally  by  Faraday  and  Wollaston  have  been  quoted.    Thus, 
it  is  ascertained  that  our  atmosphere  does  not  extend  into  space, 
hat  is  confined  within  comparatively  a  trifling  distance  from  the 
earth,  about  45  miles.     Wollaston,  considering  the  particles  of  air 
as  being  balanced  between  their  mutual  repulsion  and  the  general  at- 
traction towards  the  earth,  suggested  that,  if  these  particles  could  be 
divided  to  an  infinite  degree,  there  should  be  an  mfinite  source  of 
repulsive  power,  and  hence,  at  a  certain  distance,  this  repulsion  over- 
coming the  gravitating  force,  the  atmosphere  i^ould  spread  into 
space,  and,  being  attracted  to  the  other  planets  in  proportion  to  their 
masses,  should  form  round  the  larger,  as  Jupiter,  and  especially  the 
San,  vast  and  dense  atmospheres,  the  existence  of  which  should 
easily  be  recognised.    No  such  atmospheres  exist,  and  hence,  as 
was  argued  by  Wollaston,  the  force  of  repulsion  must  have  a  finite 
limit,  and  the  number  of  repelling  particles  cannot  be  infinite.     In 
like  manner,  Faraday  found  that  bodies,  in  evaporating,  form  atmo- 
spheres of  certain  definite  depths  above  the  surface  of  the  body,  and 
drew  from  hence  the  same  conclusion.    This  argument  cannot,  how- 
ever, be  considered  as  decisive.     It  is  not  at  all  certain  that,  because 
the  elasticity  of  air  is  thus  found  to  have  a  limit,  the  number  of 
particles  of  air,  in  a  given  space,  might  not  be  infinite. 

I  shall  consider  the  masses  of  matter,  whose  properties  we  pur- 
pose to  examine,  as  being  made  up  of  a  great  number  of  lesser  masses, 
to  which  the  name  of  molecules  or  particles  may  be  assigned.     It 
is  totally  indififerent  whether  these  molecules  may  be  infinitely  di- 
visible or  not  J  there  is  no  fact  in  either  chemistry  or  physics  which 
requires  the  positive  adoption  of  either  one  side  or  the  other.     These 
molecules  are  subjected  to  the  influence  of  two  forces,  which  oppose 
each  other,  and  by  the  relative  balancing  or  preponderance  of  which, 
all  the  forms  and  physical  properties  of  ordinary  substances  are  pro- 
duced.    One  of  tnese  forces  is  attractive  ;  it  is  the  attraction  of  ag^ 
gregation,  as  it  has  been  termed,  or  cohesion.    If  it  acted  unimpeded, 
the  molecules  of  every  portion  of  matter  would  cohere  with  insuper- 
sble  power ;  unconquerable  solidity,  hardness,  and  tenacity  would 
lione  characterize  external  nature.     The  other  force  is  one  of  repul- 
sioD,  which,  from  a  variety  of  evidence,  is  assumed  as  identical  with 
the  cause  of  heat.     If  it  alone  prevailed,  no  other  form  of  matter 
could  exist  but  that  of  gas  3  the  solid  globe,  the  liquid  waters,  would 
change  to  atmospheres  of  vapours,  and  the  beneficent  uses  to  which 
our  earth  is  now  adapted  could  not  exist. 
Saeh  is,  perhaps,  approximatively  what  occurs  in  those  extreme 
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members  of  otur  planetary  system,  Herschel  and  Mercnry.  The  for- 
mer receiving  from  the  Sun  but  j^-^  part  of  the  heat  which  our  earth 
derives,  must  be  reduced  to  the  temperature  of  empty  space ;  and, 
with  few  exceptions,  the  bodies  which  on  this  earth  are  gaseous  or 
liquid,  if  they  exist,  are  there  as  rocky  masses.  The  latter  must  at 
certain  periods  be  so  hot,  that  quicksilver  would  naturally  be  a  gas 
upon  its  surface,  and  those  metals  which  here  constitute  our  examples 
of  solidity,  should  there  form  liquid  oceans.  On  this  earth,  however, 
according  as  the  forces  of  heat  and  cohesion  vary  in  difierent  bodies, 
they  pass  through  difierent  states  of  aggregation.  Those  bodies  in 
which  cohesion  prevails  are  solid,  and  by  their  tenacity  and  resist- 
ance to  breakage  or  change  of  form,  display  the  force  which  binds 
their  molecules  together.  Where  cohesion  has  been  suppressed,  and 
the  repulsive  agency  of  heat  acts  uncontrolled,  the  body  becomes 
gaseous,  and  its  particles,  devoid  of  the  least  trace  of  cohesive  power, 
repel  each  other.  In  intermediate  cases,  where  the  two  forces  ap- 
pear balanced,  the  particles  do  not  cohere,  and  hence  may  move 
upon  and  separate  from  each  other  without  any  external  force  ;  but 
they  do  not  repel,  and  thus  remain  in  contact  if  no  external  force 
tends  to  disturb  them.  This  is  the  liquid  condition ;  it  is  that  of 
water,  of  alcohol,  of  oil,  while  air  and  steam  are  gaseous,  and  iron, 
wood,  and  stone  are  instances  of  the  solid  form. 

The  peculiar  nature  of  each  body  determines  whether,  under  com- 
mon circumstances,  it  shall  have  one  or  the  other  of  these  forms ; 
but  there  are  few  bodies  which  are  not  capable  of  assuming  all  the 
three.  This  is  artificially  effected  by  diminishing  or  increasing  the 
degree  of  heat,  and  thus  by  cooling  a  liquid,  it  may,  by  the  cohesion 
becoming  greater,  be  converted  into  a  solid ;  or  by  increasing  the 
heat  to  which  a  solid  is  subjected,  it  may  be  converted  into  a  li- 
quid, and  from  thence  into  a  gas.  One  liquid,  pure  alcohol,  has  not 
yet  been  frozen ;  some  solids,  as  charcoal,  have  not  yet  been  melted : 
organized  bodies  are  generally  decomposed  too  easily  to  allow  of 
a  change  of  state ;  but,  with  these  exceptions,  the  principle  of  the 
change  of  form,  artificially  caused  by  the  increase  or  diminution  of 
the  quantity  of  heat,  is  universal.  These  forms  of  matter,  consid- 
ered as  effects  of  heat,  will  require  and  obtain  hereafter  a  more 
extended  notice. 

This  force  of  molecular  cohesion  acts  only  at  distances  so  minute 
as  to  escape  the  most  delicate  examination.  The  fragments  of  a 
piece  of  glass  or  metal  which  has  been  just  broken,  when  laid  ever 
so  closely  together,  have  no  tendency  to  unite  again ;  but,  if  the 
surfaces  be  pressed  together,  union  may  take  place,  though  only 
in  a  few  points,  and  imperfectly.  Yet,  when  pieces  of  plate  glass, 
laid  flat  on  each  other,  and  subjected  to  considerable  pressure,  are 
allowed  so  to  remain  for  a  certain  time,  they  are  found  to  grow  to- 
gether so  completely,  that  thick  masses  may  often  be  ground  as  if 
they  had  always  formed  a  single  piece.  If  two  surfaces  of  lead  be 
cut  quite  clean  and  bright,  and  forcibly  pressed  together,  they  unite 
also,  and  may  require  a  force  of  eighty  or  one  hundred  pounds  to 
efiect  their  separation.  In  fluids,  although  the  force  of  cohesion 
is  very  nearly  abseut,  yet  it  is  not  entirely  so ;  the  viscidity  of 
fluids  depending  upon  the  traces  of  it  which  remain.  The  globular 
form  of  a  rain  drop,  or  of  a  drop  of  any  fluid  allowed  to  fall  from 
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a  point,  ariMi  alio  tiom  thft  cOhesire  attraction  df  its  partielas,  and 
dinerent  flaids  differ  remarkably  in  their  relations  to  heat,  from  ths 
Tarioua  dcgreaa  of  force  with  which  this  residue  of  cohesion  is  ex- 
erted. The  particlea  of  a  fluid  cohere  not  only  to  each  other,  bnt 
eren  more  poverfully  to  solid  bodies  in  many  cases.  It  is  thus 
that  solid  bodies  are  wetted  by  flaids.  If  the  flnger  be  dipped  into 
water,  the  particles  of  the  water  in  contact  with  the  finger  adhere 
to  it  more  powerfully  than  they  do  to  the  other  particles  of  the 
fluid,  and  when  the  finger  is  removed,  they  accompany  it,  and  thus 
it  becomes  wet.  Mercury  does  not  wet  the  finger,  for  its  particles 
cohere  too  powerfoUy  to  each  other  i  but  mercury  adheres  to,  or 
mts  a  piece  of  gold,  as  water  wets  the  finger.  From  this  cohe> 
■ion  of  fluids  to  solids,  all  the  phenomena  of  capillary  attraction 
resnlt,  as  the  filtering  of  liquids  in  pharmacy  and  chemistry,  to  sep- 
arate solids  which  had  been  mixed  with  them ;  the  absorption  of 
li(]nids  by  porous  solid  bodies,  and  many  others. 

The  existence  of  this  form  of  cohesion  may  be  very  simply  shown 
by  an  experiment,  such 
aa  is  illnstruted  in  the 
fignre.  A  disk  of  any 
■nbatance  which  may 
be  wetted  by  water  is 
to  be  hnng  eTenly  from 
the  extremity  of  the 
beam  of  the  balance, 
and  bronght  exactly 
into  contact  with  the 
water  in  the  cup  be-  ^-^^^^^^^^^^^^-^^-^^— ^^— ^— 
low.  It  will  be  found  necessary  to  augment  considerably  the  weights 
in  the  scale  dish  opposite,  to  separate  them ;  and,  when  the  disk  has 
been  torn  away  from  the  surface  of  the  water,  the  force  overcome 
vill  be  found  to  have  been,  not  that  of  the  solid  to  the  liquid,  which 
was  still  more  intense,  bnt  the  cohesion  of  the  liquid  particles  to  each 
other;  for  the  solid  is  found  to  be  wetted  by  a  layer  of  liquid  par- 
ticles which  it  had  torn  from  the  general  mass  of  hquid  underneath. 
If  the  experiment  be  tried  with  a  disk  of  polished  iron,  and  mercury 
SI  the  fluid,  there  is  no  wetting,  and  the  force  measured  is  really 
the  cohesion  of  the  solid  to  the  fluid. 

[Clairaut  found,  as  the  result  of  his  mathematical  investigations, 
that  all  the  phenomena  of  capillary  tubes  depend  upon  the  relation 
of  two  forces :  1st,  The  cohesion  of  the  particles  of  the  fluid  for 
Mch  other  ;  and,  2d,  The  attraction  of  the  particles  of  the  solid  for 
those  of  the  fluid.  When  a  glass  tube  is  dipped  into  different 
liquids:  if  the  force  of  attraction  of  the  glass  is  less  than  An//' the 
force  of  cohesion  of  the  fluid,  the  fluid  will  be 
depressed,  and  not  rise  to  its  hydrostatic  level  i 
if  it  be  equal  to  half,  the  fluid  will  come  pre- 
eiiehr  to  its  level ;  and  if  it  be  more  than  half, 
the  fluid  will  rise  in  the  tube. 

Connected  with  these  conditions  is  the  figure 
of  the  boundary  surface  of  the  fluid.  If  three 
;Isss  tabes,  A c,  de,fg,he  placed  in  fluids  which 
teipectiTeJy  are  depressed,  at  the  true  level,  ot  at 
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an  eleration,  it  will  be  teen  that  in  6  c  the  snrface  a  a  of  the  fluid 
is  eonvez,  indeit  is  plane,  and  infg  it  is  concave.] 

The  particles  of  a  bodv  being  held  at  certain  distances  from  each 
other  by  the  balance  of  their  attraction  and  repulsion :  if,  by  the  ap- 
plication of  an  external  force,  as  pressure,  they  be  brought  nearer, 
so  as  to  occupy  a  smaller  volume,  the  body  is  said  to  be  compress- 
ible.  If,  when  the  external  force  is  removed,  the  body,  b^  the  mutual 
repulsion  of  its  particles,  regain  its  original  volume,  it  is  said  to  be 
doitie ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  remains  as  when  compressed,  it  is 
called  tneloitie.  In  nature  there  are  few  bodies  perfectly  elastic,  and 
none  which  can  be  said  to  be  perfectly  inelastic.  In  solid  bodies^ 
when  pressure  produces  a  change  of  volume,  some  traces  of  it  are 
permanent ;  but  in  liquids  and  in  gases,  the  restoration  to  the  origi* 
nal  bulk  appears  to  be  complete. 

The  amount  to  which  solid  and  liquid  bodies  may  be  compressed 
is  very  small,  so  much  so  that  very  delicate  methods  are  necessary 
to  determine  it.  Thus  it  requires  a  pressure  of  about  400  lbs.  upon 
each  square  inch  of  the  surface  of  water  to  diminish  its  volume  by 
^®  tAt  P<^*  I^  ffases,  however,  the  repulsive  force  acting  without 
interference,  and  the  particles  being  at  much  greater  distances  from 
one  another  than  in  the  liquid  or  solid  form,  the  amount  of  com- 
pressibility becomes  very  much  increased,  and  the  law  by  which  it 
IS  regulated  extremely  simple,  being,  that  the  volume  of  any  gas 
varies  inversely  as  the  pressure  upon  it ;  that  ft  is  doubled  if  the 
pressure  be  diminished  to  one  half,  and  reduced  to  one  half  if  the 
pressure  upon  its  surface  be  doubled.  Thus,  supposing  a  gas  to 
measure  100  volumes  under  the  pressure  of  20  lbs., 

Then  with  pressures  of  80    .    40    •    20    .     10    .      5  lbs. 
The  volume  becomes     25    .    50    .100    .200    .  400. 

The  gases  which  are  used  in  chemical  operations  are  liable  to 
constant  changes  of  volume,  from  the  alterations  in  the  weight  of 
the  surrounding  atmosphere,  by  which  they  are  alwavs  pressed ;  and 

.  hence,  before  we  can  tell  how  much  of  a  gas  we  really  have  obtained 
by  an^  process,  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  atmo- 
spheric pressure,  and  to  allow  for  it.  The  pressure  which  the  air 
exercises  is  measured  by  the  barometer,  in  which  a  column  of  quick- 
silver balances  the  pressure  of  the  air,  and  varies  in  height  according 
as  this  changes ;  the  height  of  this  mercurial  column  being  accurately 
measured  bv  a  scale  applied  to  the  tube  of  the  barometer.    In  these 

•  countries,  the  height  of  the  barometric  column  fluctuates  between 
38  and  31  inches,  but  the  average  height  of  a  year  is  about  29*8 
inches.  For  simplicity,  a  number  very  near  this,  30  inches,  is  taken 
as  the  standard  pressure ;  and  whenever  the  specific  gravity,  or  the 
volume  of  a  ns  is  given,  without  particular  remark,  this  standard 
height  of  the  barometer  is  understood  to  be  the  pressure. 

If,  therefore,  we  hsYe  a  gas  at  a  difierent  pressure,  it  is  usual,  and  often  neces- 
sary, to  reduce  its  volmne  to  what  it  should  have  been  under  the  standard  pressure, 
or,  as  it  is  generaUy  termed,  to  correct  for  pressure :  to  do  this,  we  use  the  rule 
given  above  for  the  change  of  volume  with  the  pressure.  Thus,  if,  in  an  analysis 
of  morphia,  we  obtain  4-04  cubic  inches  of  nitrogen  gas  when  the  barometer  is  at 
a8'6  inches,  we  say  that,  expressing  the  volume  it  ao  inches  by  V, 

V  :  38-6  :  :  4M  :  80,  or  V=^X4 54=r4 313. 
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Knowing,  then,  the  weight  of  100  eobio  inches  of  nitrogen  gas  at  90  inches,  thu 
weight  of  4-313  is  easily  obtained. 

In  this  manner,  the  corrections  for  pressure,  alluded  to  in  the  description  of  the 
modcB  of  taking  the  specific  graTities  of  gases  and  of  Tapours,  are  introduced. 
Thus,  in  taking  the  specific  grarity  of  steam  by  Gay  Lussac^s  process  (page  IA\ 
the  fapour  occupying  but  a  portion  of  the  tube,  there  remains  a  column  of  mercury, 
■appose  6  inches  high :  the  pressure  on  the  vapour  is  tiierefore  only  the  difference 
between  that  and  the  external  pressure,  and  if  this  be  30  inches,  is  (30 — 6)=85. 
Tlien  the  measured  Tdume  of  the  steam  is  to  what  it  should  be  at  the  standi^ 
preesurs,  as  80  to  86. 

In  certain  cases,  of  which  atmospheric  air  may  he  taken  as  an 
example,  this  rule,  of  the  volume  heing  inversely  as  the  pressure, 
holds  exactly ;  but  there  are  many  other  gases,  in  which,  when  the 
Compression  is  very  great,  the  particles  appear  to  be  brought  within 
the  sphere  of  their  respective  cohesive  forces,  and  the  volume  di- 
minishes more  rapidly  than  it  ought  by  the  rule.  Thus,  if  a  tube  / 
full  of  air  and  a  tube  full  of  sulphurous  acid  gas  be  exposed  to  ex-  / 
actly  the  same  pressure,  the  volumes  will  not  diminish  in  the  same 
degree  when  the  pressure  becomes  high,  but  as  follows: 


The  air  as  •    .    .     1000 
Sulphurous  acid  as  1000 


853 
851 


559 
554 


314. 
301 


In  some  other  gases  the  same  variation  has  been  observed. 

If  such  a  gas  be  still  more  violently  compressed,  its  particles  may 
be  brought  so  completely  within  the  sphere  of  cohesive  action,  that 
this  force  comes  into  active  play*  ana  the  body  changes  from  the 

Ecus  to  the  liquid  form.     Thus  many  gases  have  been  liquefied 
degree  of  pressure  which  differs  for  each  gas,  and  is  at  32^ 
"enheit  as  follows: 


Nitrons  Oxide  .  .  . 
Carbonic  Acid  .  .  . 
Muriatic  Acid  .  .  . 
Sulphuretted  Hydrogen 

Ammonia 

Cyanogen  

Sulphurous  Acid  .    .    . 


AmmUmm. 

OwlMk. 

44 

660 

86 

640 

S4 

360 

16 

S86 

6 

75 

3 

45 

2 

30 

Other  rases,  such  as  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen,  have  been 
subjected  to  a  pressure  of  800  atmospheres,  not  only  without  becom- 
ing liquid,  but  without  even  deviating  from  the  rule  which  implies 
perfect  elasticity,  and  hence  without  even  approximating  to  the 
term  at  which  they  should  abandon  the  gaseous  state.  Notwith- 
itandinff  this,  we  cannot  consider  that  there  is  any  physical  differ- 
ence of  constitution  between  those  liquefiable  and  non-liquefiable 
gases,  and  hence  the  conclusion  is,  that,  by  a  suitable  increase  of 
pressure,  the  molecules  of  all  gases  might  be  so  brought  into  cohe- 
rent approximation,  and  converted  into  liquids. 

With  regard  to  the  means  of  applying  such  pressure,  and  actually 
obtaining  uiose  ffases  in  the  liquid  n>rm,  it  is  necessary  to  consider 
the  manner  in  miich  such  gases  are  generated,  and  such  methods 
will  consequently  be  described  in  the  history  of  those  bodies. 

Cohesion  in  thus  antagonistic  to  the  force  of  heat,  ^ich  tends  to 
render  the  molecules  of  a  body  repulsive  to  each  other,  and  to  sep- 
arate dmn  to  greater  distances  from  each  other  than  they  had  been 
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b»ft>ve.    Cohrvion  Ib  therefore  dimittished,  and  even  annulled,  liy 
■fpljinf;  heal. 

\\  hrn  the  cohesion  between  the  particles  of  &  solid  and  those  of 
It  Anid  i>  mon  powerful  than  between  the  particles  of  the  solid  it- 
aelf.  the  lattrr  i«  not  merely  moistened  by  the  fluid,  but  it  abandona 
altojjelher  t\w  solid  form,  and,  becoming  liquid,  mixes  nniformly  with 
ihp  itiiid,  «»d  is  said  to  have  been  dissolved  by  it.  By  this  peculi- 
arity of  rohenon,  bodies  are  divided  into  the  aotuble  and  the  inaoluNt. 
"Shu*  oomnitm  salt  and  Qlauber's  aalt  are  soluble,  while  chalk  and 
whiiv  Ivatl  ar«  insoluble,  in  water.  These  classes  are,  however,  coin 
atH'ied  by  a  serica  of  intermediate  degrees  of  sparingly  soluble 
bodiva,  KUf  h  as  cream  of  tartar  and  plaster  of  Paris.  Bodies  which 
ara  iuMiluMv  in  water  may  be  yet  easily  dissolved  by  other  fluida; 
IhuM,  rt- Hiiioiia  bodies,  which  do  not  dissolve  in  water,  dissolve  in  al- 
eohid.  A  )!reat  deal  of  the  success  of  vegetable  proximate  analysis  ' 
tl(<|iwudH  on  the  sliill  with  which  the  solvent  powers  of  various  fluids 
may  ho  MHiTcMivcly  applied. 

fiHii  iIh>  li-iiili'iu-y  ur  hunt  lo  diminiah  the  force  of  cohesion,  il  naturally  resnlta 
thai  the  ndubilny  uf  moat  limlica  ta  incrcaseU  by  heat ;  thus,  100  parts  of  water,  at 
W  K,  ilnwultp  11  ufiuilphBte  of  potash,  and  at  31S  dissolve  SS.  At  60°,  33  puts 
(4  <tiv  lUliilwili'  tif  ninimi<aia  are  dissolved  by  100  of  water,  but  74  at  2ia°.  This, 
iHtwi'Xi,  w  Htit  idways  ths  case ;  some  bodies,  as  commoit  salt,  are  exactly  equalty 
w4uMi<  M  w  Mi'v  U  all  tetnperaturea,  while  in  other  cases  the  solubUity  is  greater  as 
yniiH'Hliii  imqwrutun-a  than  cither  above  or  below  Ihem.  Of  this  pcouliaiity,  tbo 
kub^MlV  mhI  uitMtc  at  suda  arc  examples.  Thus,  100  parti  of  water  dissolve  of 
4lV  »iill>hi>t<-  »l  "•■>■».  »>  3S°,  SOS  i  at  53°,  1032  )  at  76°,  28  ;  at  93'^,  53 ;  at  ISSO, 
41 ,  iiihI  hi  VI^i  411 :  thr  solubility  increasing  up  to  93°,  and  from  thence  dimln- 
wkunt  lif  poilH  i>f  water  diasolve  of  nitrate  of  soda,  at  31°,  63  :  at  33°,  80  ;  at 
M ',  4U  I  Ml'.  ^>*> .  aiiil  at  346°,  318  parts.  Here  the  peculiarity  is  of  the  oppoaila 
hiinl  li>  Hh.il  Mvunt  witli  sulphate  of  aoda ;  the  solubility  dinuniahing  up  to  50°, 
•ihl  llinu  iKi-iK'i'  iat>(!rtwively  incrcaaing. 

1  lii>  niU'l-ilili  itl  hodics  in  water  may  be  strikingly  represented  to  the  eye  by 
uiMiH  I'l  ■>  ^>i<>l  <<<  "i<4>i  ■■"^'i  ^  "  given  in  the  figure.  The  honzontal  lines  rep- 
iivH  111  III.'  >|iuii»iiii»  "I  Uie  salt  dissolved  by  100  parts  of  water,  while  the  verttcsl 
tiiKw  ii')ui-w'iii  <1m  ii'mpvraturos.    llius  the  line  of  sulphate  of  si  ' 
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at  the  temperature  of  38^  at  the  horizontal  line  6,  and,  nang  raiiidly,  cats  the  hori- 
aootal  line  10  at  53^,  cuts  the  line  of  40  at  88°,  and  attains  its  highest  point  of  68 
at  93^ ;  from  thence  it  commences  to  redescend,  miUl  at  8S2<>  there  are  only  4S 
parts  dissolTed.  The  line  of  chloride  of  sodium  is  horizontal,  showing  that  it  is 
equally  soluble  at  all  temperatures,  and  in  the  other  cases  the  construction  of  the 
scale  ia  easily  seen  on  inflection. 

In  general,  when  solid  bodies  dissohre  in  a  fluid,  there  is  cold  produced,  but  oo- 
caaionally  the  solution  is  accompanied  with  a  remarkable  evolution  of  heat ;  this 
last  occurs  when  bodies  which  naturally  contain  water,  chemically  combined,  are 
deprlTed  of  it  by  heat,  and  when  thus  dried,  dissolved ;  in  such  cases,  it  is  probable 
that  the  one  portion  of  water  is  taken  by  the  salt  into  a  state  of  intimate  chemical 
combination,  and  thus  more  heat  produced  than  counteracts  the  cold  which  should 
a^ise  from  the  mere  solution  of  the  hydrated  salt  thus  formed.  Such  examples  may 
be  found  in  dry  chloride  of  calcium,  the  dry  sulphates  of  copper,  or  of  zinc  and  iron. 

Solution  is  very  much  promoted  by  agitation,  by  the  minute  di«  N 
vision  of  the  solid,  and  generally  by  all  causes  which  tend  to  facil-  i 
itate  the  contact  of  the  solid  and  liquid  particles.  When  the  liquid 
has  dissolved  as  much  of  the  solid  as  possible,  it  is  said  to  be  satU' 
rttttd.  The  cohesion  of  the  liquid  to  the  solid  havinsr  been  reduced 
to  an  equality  with  that  of  the  particles  of  the  solid  for  each  other, 
it  can  dissolve  no  more. 

If  a  saturated  solution  be  so  circumstanced  as  to  dMnkaak-^e 
cohesion  of  the  particles  of  the  solid  to  each  other,  a  portion  of 
the  solid  separates,  the  amount  of  which  depends  on  the  new  con- 
ditions under  which  the  liquid  is  placed.  Thus,  if  to  a  solution  of 
nitre  in  water  there  be  added  spirits  of  wine,  the  water  mixes  with 
the  spirits  of  wine  and  abandons  the  nitre,  which  is  precipitated. 
If  strong  muriatic  acid  be  added  to  a  solution  of  chloride  of  barium 
in  water,  the  water  is  taken  by  the  acid,  and  the  salt  falls  down  as  a 
white  powder.  But  the  most  usual  case  is  where  the  separation 
of  the  solid  is  produced  by  the  cohesion  of  its  own  particles,  which, 
slowly  abandoning  the  liquid,  4ispo8e  themselves  according  to  cer- 
tain laws,  and,  assuming  regular  geometrical  forms,  are  termed 
crystals.  Solid  bodies,  in  separating  slowly  from  liquids  in  which 
they  had  been  dissolved,  in  general  thus  crystallize^  and  the  figures 
of  these  crystals  being,  to  a  great  extent,  characteristic  of  the 
bodies,  deserve  minute  attention. 

To  obtain  substances  regularly  crystallized,  several  processes 

may  be  followed,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  body.     Where  the 

substance  is  soluble,  and  more  soluble  in  a  hot  thaiiin  a  cold  liquid, 

a  saturated  boiling  solution  may  be  made  and  allowed  to  cool.     The 

excess  of  the  solid  body  crystallizes  out  on  cooling.     Thus,  if  151 

parts  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  in  crystals  be  dissolved  in  100  parts 

<rf  boiling  water,  and  allowed  to  cool  to  60°,  a  quantity  of  crystals 

wiU  be  obtained  weighing  86  parts ;  for  at  60*^  the  100  of  water  can 

ooly  dissolve  65,  and  the  difference  between  that  and  the   151, 

vhich  had  been  dissolved  by  the  boiling  water,  must  crystallize.' 

If  the  body  be,  like  common  salt,  equafly  soluble  in  water  at  all 

temperatares,  the  above  process  cannot  be  applied,  and  a  quantity 

of  the  liquid  must  be  removed  by  evaporation  j  the  portion  of  salt 

corresponding  to  the  quantity  of  water  which  has  passed  away,  is 

thus  obtained  solid.     If  the  evaporation  be  slowly  carried  on,  so 

that  the  formation  of  the  crystals  is  not  disturbed  by  the  boiling  of 

theBquid,  they  form  regularly,  and  may  attain  to  considerable  size. 

hmany  caaes  the  bodies  which  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  cryi. 
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taUiied  are  not  soluble,  or  it  may  be  wished  to  obtain  crystals  oth* 
erwise  than  by  solution.  By  melting  a  solid  substance,  its  particles 
are  allowed  liberty  of  motion ;  and  when  it  again  commences  to 
solidify,  they  may  arrange  themselTes  regularly,  and  crystallize.' 
Almoflt  all  bodies,  when  melted,  and  then  allowed  to  solidify,  do 
thus  crystallize;  but  the  spaces  left  between  the  crystals  which 
first  form  being  completely  filled  up  by  the  portions  waich  solidify 
afterward,  there  remains  only  a  general  crystalline  itiucture,  viai- 
Ue  in  the  fracture  of  the  body.  Thus  cast  iron,  sulphur,  sine,  jcc, 
have  crystalline  fractures.  The  beautiful  feathered  appearance 
given  to  sheet  tin  by  washing  with  dilute  acid,  and  which  was  so 
popular  some  years  ago  under  the  name  of  moirie  metallique,  was 
simply  this  crystalline  structure,  displayed  by  removing  the  thin 
layer  of  metal  on  the  outside,  which  had  solidified  too  rapidly  to 
have  acquired  any  trace  of  crystallization.  To  obtain,  therefore, 
the  metals  crystallized  by  fusion,  the  excess  of  liquid  metal  must 
be  removed  from  around  the  crystals  that  are  first  formed.  A. 
quantity  of  the  metal  or  of  sulphur,  having  been  melted  in  a  cup, 
is  to  be  allowed  to  cool  until  a  solid  crust  has  formed  upon  the 
aurface  and  at  the  sides  to  a  certain  depth ;  two  apertures  must 
then  be  made  in  the  upper  crust,  and  the  fluid  metal 
^  remaining  be  poured  out  at  the  one  aperture,  while 
the  air  enters  at  the  other  to  supply  its  place.  On 
then  breaking  the  vessel,  the  interior  of  the  solid 
laver  of  metal  or  sulphur  is  generally  found  lined 

J  with  well-formed  and  characteristic  crystals,  as  rep- 
__^^^_  resented  in  the  figure. 
Bodiea  may  also  be  crystallized  by  sublimation.  When  a  sub- 
stance has  been  converted  into  vapour,  tyt-that,  in  condensing,  it 
assiunes  at  once  the  solid  form,  its  particles  arrange  themselves  so 
as  to  form  crystals.  Thus  are  obtained  in  fine  crystals,  arsenic, 
araenious  acid,  corrosive  sublimate,  benzoic  acid,  Aec. 

It  frequently  happens  that  the  same  body  may  be  obtained  crys- 
tallized by  more  than  one  of  these  processes.  Thus,  corrosive  sub- 
limate may  be  crystallized  by  solution  or  by  sublimation  j  sulphur 
may  be  crystallized  either  by  fusion  or  by  solution.  It  is  remark- 
able that,  when^is  occurs,  the  crystals  obtained  by  the  two  pro- 
cesses are  never  of  the  same  shape  ;  they  have  not  even  any  simple 
relation  of  figure  to  one  another,  but  indicate  a  totally  difiTerent 
mode  of  arrangement  of  particles,  induced  probably,  at  least  in 
I  part,  by  the  different  temperatures  at  which  the  change  of  state  of 
I  aggregation  may  have  occurred.  A  body  which  crystallizes  thus 
in  two  ways  is  said  to  be  dimorphtnu,  and  this  character  will  be 
found  hereafter  of  the  highest  miportance  in  the  theory  of  the 
atomic  constitution  of  compound  bodies. 

The  more  slowly  the  change  of  state  occurs,  the  more  regular, 
and  ^e  larger,  are  the  crystals  that  are  formed.  Hence,  in  practice, 
aolntiona  are  left  to  cool  verv  slowly,  or  to  evaporate  spontaneously ; 
and  aublimation  is  effected  Dy  the  most  gentle  heat  tiiat  can  be  ad- 
vant^eoualy  applied.  To  favour  the  depoaition  of  the  particles, 
'  '  f  of  artificial  acids  mav  be  applied.  Tbua,  crystallization 
better  in  a  pan  witn  some  little  roughneas  at  the  aidea 
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than  when  it  u  quite  smooth,  and  threads  are  hunff  in  sirup  to  pro« 
mote  the  crystallization  of  the  sugar-candy ;  a  UtUe  crystal  of  the  , 
same  kind  of  salt  is  often  introduced,  to  serve  as  a  nucleus  round  \ 
which  the  new  crystals  mav  gather ;  and,  in  a  solution  containing  < 
ouuiy  salts,  the  nature  of  the  salt  which  shall  crystallize  may  be 
determined  by  the  nature  of  the  little  crystal  introduced :  thus,  if 
equal  parts  of  nitre  and  of  Glauber's  salt  be  mixed  and  dissolved 
in  five  parts  of  water,  and  the  solution  divided  between  two  similar 
dishes ;  on  a  crystal  of  nitre  being  laid  in  one  dish  and  a  crystal 
of  Glauber's  salt  being  laid  in  the  other,  a  crystallization  of  pure   I 
nitre  will  occur  in  the  former,  while  nothing  but  Glauber's  salt  will  / 
crystallize  in  the  latter  dish.    Salts  which  are  mixed  together  in 
solution  may  also  be  separated  from  one  another  by  their  respective 
solubilities :  thus,  if  sea-water  be  evaporated,  common  salt  alone 
will  be  deposited  according  as  the  liquor  boils  away ;  when  it  has 
been  removed  from  the  fire  no  more  common  salt  separates,  but 
Epsom  salt  will  crystallize,  and,  after  it  has  been  removed,  the  liquor 
wvl  be  found  to  contain  chloride  and  iodide  of  magnesium.    The 
liquor  from  which  crystals  have  separated  is  called  the  Mother  / 
liquor. 

Crystals  occasionally  form  in  a  body,  although  it  may  remain 
completely  solid.  Thus,  when  copper  wire  has  been  kept  some 
time  in  the  laboratory,  it  becomes  a  mass  of  cubical  crystals,  and 
its  tenacity  is  almost  completely  lost.  When  sugar  is  melted  and 
allowed  to  cool,  it  forms  a  perfectly  transparent  hard  mass,  desti* 
tute  of  any  trace  of  crystalline  arrangement,  but  after  some  months 
it  becomes  opaque  and  white,  having  changed  into  ordinary  crystal- 
lized sugar.  In  cases,  also,  where  bodies  are  dimorphous,  one 
form  is  generally  unstable,  and  the  body,  when  crystallized  in  it,  . 
changes  after  some  time  into  the  other  form.  This  takes  place  re« 
markably  with  sulphur,  and  will  hereafter  be  again  referred  to. 

A  solution  of  a  salt,  saturated  at  a  high  temperature,  is  found 
occasionally  to  remain  without  crystallizing,  although  cooled  to  a 
very  low  degree.  In  such  case,  on  introducing  a  little  crystal,  or 
agitating  the  liquor,  it  suddenly  crystallizes,  and  frequently  solidi- 
fies into  one  mass.  Sulphate  of  soda  is  remarkable  for  its  tenden- 
cy to  assume  this  indifference  to  crystaDization.  If  two  parts  of 
crystallized  sulphate  of  soda  be  dissolved  in  one  ^rt  of  water,  at 
93^,  and  the  solution  be  laid  aside  to  cool,  without  being  disturbed, 
it  renuuns  quite  clear  and  liquid  ;  but,  on  producing  crystallization 
by  any  of  the  means  just  stated,  the  whole  becomes  solid. 

In  all  cases  of  crystallization  there  is  heat  evolved,  consequent 
on  the  general  law  of  heat  being  given  out  when  a  liquid  or  va- 
pour becomes  solid.  There  is  sometimes  a  remarkable  evolution 
of  li^fat,  to  which  I  shall  refer  again.  Indeed,  crystallization  is 
sensibly  affected  by  the  presence  or  absence  of  light.  If  a  dish, 
half  covered  by  paper,  be  set  aside  with  a  solution  to  crystallize, 
bat  few  crystals  will  form  in  the  dark,  although  there  may  be  an 
abundant  crop  on  the  illuminated  portion  of  the  vessel. 

It  baa  been  noticed,  that  when  a  body  has  been  obtained,  crya* 
taUicd  at  different  temperatures,  as  by  solution  and  fusion,  the 
tfiTitaHiiie  form  ia  genendly  different,  and  the  body  is  said  to.be 
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dimorphon^.  In  this  case,  the  two  forms  are  totally  difTerent  in 
their  geometrical  character.  Bnt  independent  of  this,  a  body  may, 
even  simply  by  solution,  be  obtained,  crystallized  in  a  great  variety 
of  forms.  In  a  crop  of  crystals  of  sulphate  of  iron  or  of  alum,  obtain- 
ed by  cooling  from  a  hot  solution,  a  great  many  diflerent  figures  may 
be  observed,  which,  however,  are,  on  eiamination,  all  refenible  to 
one  more  regular  and  fnndamental  form.  Each  subetance  has  thus 
a  characteristic  form  of  crystal,  which  is  termed  its  primary  form ; 
and  it  may  assume  a  great  variety  of  figures,  produced  by  modifi- 
'■  cations  of  this  form :  these  are  termed  secondary  forms.  Thtis, 
earbonate  of  lime  has  been  found  crystallized  in  more  than  six 
hundred  different  secondary  forms,  all  deiiTable,  however,  from  the 
one  original  primary  figure,  the  rbombohedron.  The  growth  of  a 
erystal  depending  on  the  deposition  of  new  layers  of  partieleg 
over  its  external  surface,  any  change  in  the  quantity  deposited  on 
eaeh  side  will  naturally  produce  a  change  of  form.  It  is  there* 
fore  necessary,  when  crystals  are  left  long  in  a  solution,  to  turn 
them,  and  change  their  position  frequently,  as  otherwise  the  growth 
would  take  place  on  some  sides  rather  than  others,  and  secondary 
forms  would  be  produced,  by  which  the  characteristic  figure  of  tne 
crystal  would  be  injured. 

The  moBt  ordinu?  source  of  change  of  figure  consiits  in  tbe  leplBcement  of  an 
edge  or  of  an  angle  b;  a  plane.  Thus  one  ot  the  Bimpleat  figures  of  crystals  is 
the  cube  a ;  it  has  sifht  edges  snd  eisht  aolid  angleB.  The  effect  of  subetituting 
plane  surfaces  for  the  edges  ii  to  produce  tbe  Becondar;  fonn  b,  and  bj  replacing 
the  solid  sngles  t^  planes,  the  ibim  e;  when  theee  replacements  occni  together. 


J^ 

...  ^ 

^ 

7^ 

^ 


^ 


tbe  more  complex  figure  i  is  produced.  If  the  edges  of  the  cube  be  re|daced  until 
all  tiaces  of  the  original  planes  disappear,  the  &[ura  e,  the  ihinnbie  dadecahednx^ 
is  produced ;  aod  if  the  replacement  of  the  solid  anglei  '      ' 


the  aanie  extent,  there  is  formed  a  regular  oetohedron/.  Tbeae  last  are  again  aim- 
pie  and  primary  forms,  for  by  a  similaT  move  of  replacement  they  may  be  reduced 
lo  each  othei  or  to  the  cube. 

When  a  crvstal  augments  in  size  by  the  deposition  of  layers  of 
fiesh  material  upon  its  faces,  the  molecular  cohesion  in  each  new 
layer  is  greater  than  its  cohesion  to  the  layer  underneath,  and  hence, 
by  skilful  splitting,  a  crystal  may  be  separated  into  a  number  of 
plates,  exhibiting  the  order  of  its  formation.  The  direction  in 
which  a  crystal  may  be  split  is  termed  its  cleavage,  and  it  is  of  great 
impoTtonoe  in  the  determination  of  the  primary  form  of  the  orya- 


^. 
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tBl,  foT  it  often  occurs  that  the  same  secondary  form  may  he  pro- 
duced hy  two  different  primary  forms,  and  in  such  case,  the  cleav- 
age  heing  simply  related  to  the  surfaces  of  the  true  primary  form, 
determines  which  it  is. 

Notwithstanding  the  immense  variet j  of  forms  of  crystals  which  exist,  they  may 
yet  be  reduced  to  a  very  few  classes,  by  conceiving  them  to  be  formed  by  their  par- 
ticles being  built  up  around  certain  axes,  which  pass  through  the  centre  of  the  crys- 
tal, and  the  relative  position  and  magnitude  of  which  determine  the  manner  in  which 
the  particles  are  arranged. 

In  this  way  there  may  be  formed  six  systems  of  crystallization,  characterized  as 
fdkmB: 

Ist  Syston.  Tke  Regular  System.  The  three  axes  are  all  eqoal  in  length,  and 
are  at  right  angles  to  eiSih  other. 

Sd  System.  Tke  Bkombohedral  System  has  three  axes  equal  in  length,  which 
are  placed,  however,  at  equal  angles  (60^)  with  each  other,  and  are  all  in  the  same 
plane,  while  a  fourth  and  unequal  axis  is  at  right  angles  to  that  plane. 

3d  System.  Tke  Square  Prismatic  System  has  the  three  axes  at  right  angles  to 
eadi  other,  but  there  are  only  two  of  them  equal ;  the  third  is  either  longer  or  Sorter 
than  the  other  two. 

4th  System.  The  Right  Prismatic  System  has  the  three  axes  at  right  angles  to 
each  other,  bat  there  are  no  two  of  them  of  the  same  length. 

6th  System.  TTu  Oblique  Prismatic  System  has  two  of  the  axes  making  an  acute 
ngle  with  each  other,  while  the  third  is  placed  at  right  an|^  to  both.  The  three 
axes  are  all  unequal  in  length. 

6th  System.  Tke  Doubly  Oblique  Prismatic  System  has  all  the  axes  unequal  In 
IcD^,  and  making  acute  angles  with  one  another. 

Tne  various  actual  forms  of  crystals,  both  primary  and  secondary,  are  derivable 
lixsa  the  manner  in  which  the  plane  surfaces  of  the  crystals  may  be  applied  around 
these  axes.  In  order  to  conceive  the  application  of  the  planes,  the  axes  shall  be 
considered  as  placed  with  one  in  a  vertical  position,  and  it  is  called  the  principal 
axis.  The  nature  of  the  system  determines  which  axis  should  be  selected. 
In  the  Regular  System,  the  axes  being  all  equal,  it  is  a  matter  of  indiflference 
/\  which  is  chcwen  as  the  principal  axis,  ai^  their  perfect  symmetry  is  also  a  reason 
that  the  portions  of  the  crystal  around  each  axis  must  be  completely  similar.  TIm) 
number  of  forms  belonging  to  this  system  is  consequently  not  very  large,  and  tbqr 
axe  remaj^Ue  for  their  simplicity.  Thus,  when  each  plane  cuts  the  axes  at  equal 
distances  from  the  centre,  the  form  is  the  octohedron,  and  as  the  planes  must  be 
eqoaDy  incline  to  aU  the  axes,  it  is  the  regular  octohedron  /,  of  which  each  plane 
is  an  equilateral  triangle.  When  eadi  free  of  the  crystal  cuts  one  axis  at  right  an- 
^es,  and  is  hence  parallel  to  the  other  two,  the  form  is  the  cube  a.  When  eaeh 
6ce  cuts  two  axes  at  equal  distances  from  the  centre,  and  is  parallel  to  the  third, 
the  figure  which  r^ults  is  the  rhombic  dodecahedron  e.  By  the  combined  positions 
of  sets  of  planes,  other  and  more  complicated  (secondary)  5,  c,  ^  fomis  are  produced, 
arising  frran  the  partial  coexistence  of  the  conditions  of  the  formation  of  two  sim- 
pfe  forms. 

The  crystals  belonging  to  this  system  are  generally  very  well  defined  and  easily 
recognised :  a  great  number  of  important  bc^es  crystaUne     ^ 
in  t^  forms  belonging  to  it :  thus  common  salt,  fluor  spar,   yy 
galena,  and  iron  pyrites,  are  found  in  cubes ;  alum  in  octohe- 
dnns;  the  garnet  is  found  in  dodecahedrons,    i^lien  pure 
Betallic  substances  are  found  crystallized,  it  is  always  in 
farms  belonging  to  this  system ;  thus,  bismuth,  copper,  sil- 
ver, gold,  crystallize  in  cubes,  and  lead  in  octolKdrons. 

A  peculiarity  of  crystals,  belonging  particularly  to  this  sys- 
tan  and  to  the  next,  is,  thait  every  aStemate  foce  shall  become 
devekiped  to  such  a  degree  as  to  oUiteraxe  the  intervening 
pboes,  and  thus  to  generate  a  new  fonn,  having  one  half  of 
the  Dumber  of  planes.  Thus  a  crystal  of  alum  is  very  sel- 
dam  truly  octohedral ;  it  has  usually  the  figure  of  g  ihk^re 
four  of  the  sides  of  the  octohedroo  have  become  very  large, 
vlide  the  other  four  remain  very  small  "WLeii  the  </i&d«Ta- 
tioa  beoomes  complete,  there  is  prpdand  the  t^raiicdron,  or 
tbitMided  pyramid  of  fig.  ik,  whidi  is  faeooe  prc/pexly  caSed 
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Oa  hwnioctiihwliOM.  Such  oyatals  sre  called  bemihednl,  from  their  contaiaSDi 
half  the  proper  nnmber  of  udea.  Cstain  bodies  hare  a  nktoral  tendency  U  ban- 
bedral  cirsUllutBtiOD,  sad  are  but  Tej?  rarel;  fooiid  with  the  proper  nmnber  of 
^■nes.  The  diamond  ia  a  remai^able  instaiice  or  thia.  Ita  pnperfbnniaUiera^ 
dIbt  octohedrtHi,  bat  it«  cryatals  are  UDivereally  hemibedraL 

In  the  Sliemialitinl  afBUm,  the  aopplemeDlary.  or  fourth  a 
/^  ^  prindpal  aiia,  and  the  cryatala  are  formed 

117  the  plane*  being  apidied  to  theee  axes, 
as  in  the  bniier  ajWein.    If  the  pT 
be  ell  inclined  at  the  same  angles  >< 
three  horiionlal  axes,  and  cot  the  verti- 
^  cal  axis,  there  ia  tbiined  a  doable  six- 
sided  ppamid  (i)i  and  when  the  planes 
are  perpendicular  to  the  boriiontal  axes, 
and  parallel  to  the  vertical  axis,  the  aix- 
aided  priam  (1)  ia  prodnoed.     These  Ibrtna 
geaerall?  coexist  in  qaartx,  aa  in  the  figuia  V 
k.    By  the  replacement  of  the  edges  in  these  forms  there  may 
be  prodacedolhera  with  twel¥0  sides  in  place  of  six;  asatwelTe- 
aided  priam  and  a  twelve-sided  pyramid,  of  which  quartz  also 

-'"-' '-». 

is  more  remarkable  for  its  modified  forms  than  for  thoae  simple  fi|^ 
ore*  abore  described,  alihoo^  the  six-sided  priam  and  six- 
sided  pyramid  are  characteristic  of  veiy  many  aubetances.  If 
we  suppose,  in  the  tenninal  aii-sided  pyramid,  every  altemaia 
aide,  above  and  below,  to  grow  at  the  expense  of  those  next 
it  at  each  aide,  I  will  be  formed.  Ultimately  the  sides  of  the 
prism  disappear,  and  there  will  remain 
a  figure  of  six  ^anes,  of  which  all  the 
aides  shall  be  equal  and  similar  ihombs, 
the  rhombohedron,  m,  which  give 
name  to  this  system,  although  it  h. 
a  hemihedral  modification  of  the  tnie  / 
typical  form.  The  principal  axis  of  the  / 
rhombohedron  is  the  vertical  axis  of  the 
I,  and  the  hoHsontat  axes  are  found  by  joining  the 
•olid  anrie*  lo  the  centres  of  the  opposite  facea,  where  01' 
finally  the  lateral  angles  of  the  py^nid  had  been. 

The  cartMmates  of  hme,  of  iron,  and  magnesia  are  remaiitsble  tot  crystalltilnc 

with  this  hemihedral  figure.     Even  in  the  six-sided  priam  of  caihonate  of  lime,  the 

ihombohedral  tendency  is  evident  by  the  crystal  being  terminated,  not  by  the  aix- 

iided  priam,  as  in  quaiii,  but  by  its  tiiree  hemihedral  replacing  planes. 

8.  Tie  Square  Primatic  Syiiem—The  crystals  of  this  class  diiftr  from  those  of 

the  regular  system  in  the  veitical  axis  not  being  necessarily 

equal  to  the  other  two ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  being  ia  almost 

IJ  cases  either  longer  or  shorter.    Where  there  is  fbrmsd 

n  octohedron,  n,  it  differs  from  the  regular  octohedron  in 

*  the  terminal  angle  of  each  plane  being  not  60°,  bet  more  or 

less.     Its  basis  is,  however,  a  square ;  and 

to  distinguish  it  from  the  octohe^n  of  the 


^^ 


(bllowing  system,  it  Is  tenoed  the  octohedron  with  the  square  base. 

By  the  ^>plication  of  planes  perpeodicolar  to  the  horizontal  axes,  a 

(bur-sided  pyramid  with  a  square  base  ia  fonned,  0,  and  by  the  re- 

ptacement  of  the  terminal  edges  of  this  prism,  four-sided  pyramids 

nay  be  foimedoD  its  base  and  summit   By  thia  property  the  square 

prisms  and  octahedrons  are  diningnisbed  from  all  modifications  of 

tb0  cube  and  octohedron  of  the  rtsular  system.    When  the  edge  "^^^j       />^^ 

of  a  cube  is  replaced,  the  plane  substituted  for  it  gains  eqnslly  on     \\    /  S^ 

the  two  surfaces,  and  hence,  when  one  ia  effaced,  the  other  must        ^V-""^ 

be  aa  also.    But  in  the  square  prisms  the  replacement  may  eflbce  the  ((^rmiual  plane, 

nving  a  four-sided  pyramid,  and  yet  the  lateral  [teues  be  but  httle  encroached  upon. 

ne  sidee  of  the  crystal  in  this  system  are  thus  iikdqiendent  of  the  top  or  botUun, 

and  nny  be  modified,  while  the  top  and  bottom  remam  unaltered ;  thia  never  takes 

place  In  the  regular  system,  where,  there  being  do  ooe  atde  partienUilr  upper  sr 

lower,  all  modifcalion*  must  afftet  all  sidei  alike. 
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4.  7l«  rigil  Friimaliii  SfUtm. — In  tlus  syBtem  tha  tfarM  aem 
ymug  lit  OMOul,  the  lengui,  bmdtli,  and  thicknen  qf  the  <»;•• 
tal  mn  be  iabnat  6om  eacb  oUier.  Tfana,  in  tbe  octobeditm.^ 
AbbmI  bf  tks  ^^fBcition  of  planca,  each  eonneoting  the  extremi- 
tiM  of  tie  Urae  axes,  the  three  dimensloiia  of  the  eryaial,  u  iii 
the  fignre,  vhicta  !•  ttw  taimitive  finm  of  anlidiDr,  ue  nnequal ; 
Ibe  oetahednn  Ins  a  itwoilric  base ;  and  bjr  pjanea  which  are  in- 
dined  |o  the  heiiioDtal  axea,  and  parallel  to  the  vertical  axis,  a 
I^iKa  with  ■  rtuaubie  baae  ma;  be  prodooed.  This  alao,  b;  eba- 
bawiian  of  Ote  two  fornu,  may  obtain  pTramidel  tenaiDBtiona,  aa 
in  aooe  fimw  ot  natire  aulphar 
An  mipoitut  ohancter  of  thii  system,  which  arise*  fnaa  there 
being  00  Decessary  connexion  between  the  two 
hoiiKnUel  axes,  is,  that  the  lateral  edges  may  be 
alternaiely  modified  in  a  dififereut  manner ;  or,  in  other  woida,  tlut, 
looking  at  the  ciystal,  its  back  and  ftont  maybe  diflflrently  affected 
\  from  its  sides.  Of  this  an  example  may  be  found  in  a  common 
^modification  of  the  solpbtiT  octohedron  given  in  figure  ;. 
/  6.  ne  eiUfu*  Primalic  Sftlem.—Ficm  the  manner  in  nhioh 
the  crystals  belonging  to  this  system  fonn,oDe  of  the  cdilique  axes 
is  generally  by  much  the  most  dereloped,  and  is  taken  as  the  pim- 
eipal  axis.  The  remaining  axes,  whicA  are  at  right  imglee  to  each 
llher,  sm  taken  as  horiiontal,  the  principal  axil  making  with  them  the  acnte  an^ 
which  beloogi  to  the  peculiar  body. 
Bj  means  of  i^anes  which  are  inclined  to  all  the  axes,  there  is  fbimed  the  ob- 
lique itonbio  octohedron,  snch  ss  characterixee  sypeum 
(mll^iBte  of  lime),  as  in  figure  r;  and  by  means  ofplanes 
»  which  are  inclined  to  two  axes,  hot  parallei  ^-7V^* 
to  the  third,  an  oblique  Aombic  prism  may  A^^-/~^T^ 
be  formed,  i.  A  remarkable  dtaracter  it  L  ,_/_^  -f" 
ttese  nyetals  is,  that  from  the  croning  of  the  axea  and  their  inde- 
pentence  of  each  other,  the  ftont  and  back  of  the  ciyatal  may  be 
qnite  different  in  relation  to  the  sides.  The  crystals  of  sulphate 
of  soda,  of  carbonate  of  soda,  of  borax,  of  sulphate  of  iron,  and  of 
feMspar,  may  be  taken  aa  eiam[ries  of  the  numerous  forma  deriva- 
Ue  fnnn  this  lyatem. 

6.  Tlu  doubly  oldifue  Prumo/ic  Sgilent. — The  axes  are  aii 
anal,  and  aU  form  acute  anglea  with  each  other,  and  it  is  hence  in-  X 
oilcrent  irtiich  is  taken  aa  the  principal  axis  of  the  crystal.  The 
tmuequeoce  is  complete  absence  of  synunetry  between  any  two  sarbcea  of  Iha 
aystal,  except  such  as,  being  at  the  ends  of  the  same  axis,  are  (nrallel  to  eadi  other. 
The  com[dexiIy  of  crystals  of  this  system  is  hence  ncoallj 
Tcry  great.  The  simplest  forms  are  the  obliqoe  rhombio 
octohedron,  t,  and  the  oblique  rhombic  prism,  ftirmed  by 
pfauie*  inclined  to  all  the  axes,  ortn  two,  and  parallel  to  the 
third,  regpectirely.  The  soda  feldspar  (albit)  and  sulphur 
'  oiqier  are  examples  of  this  system ;  the  octohedron  of 
lUi  system  is  figured  in  the  margin. 

It  might  be  at  first  supposed  that  the  assumption  of  these  axea,  or  lines  ronnd 
winch  we  hare  supposed  the  crystalline  particles  to  bo  regulariy  arranged,  wae 
Wrdy  a  geometrical  fiction,  by  which  the  form  of  the  crystal  might  be  more  easily 
npreaented  to  the  mind ;  but  such  is  not  the  case.  Evidence  derived  from  a  vari- 
By  of  sources  agrees  in  demonstrating  that  this  diversity  of  crystalline  systema 
tiiKs  from  fundamental  dififerences  in  the  laws  of  molecular  cohesion,  by  which 
Ibe  (brmation  of  the  crystal  is  regulated,  and  that  these  axes,  which  have  been  so 
■Ddi  alluded  to,  are  resl  centres,  the  proportion  and  posiiion  of  which  determine 
iD  the  physical  properties  of  the  body.  It  is  peculiarly  from  the  action  of  crystal 
bed  bodies  upon  hght  that  accurate  and  extraordinary  information  has  been  ob- 
tiiiKd  of  ttieir  iniema!  structure,  and  the  discoveries  that  have  been  made  in  thia 
dqnrtment  were  the  meant  of  advancing  the  physical  theory  of  light  to  its  present 
akuosl  perfect  state. 

SulMances  may  assume  crystalline  forms  which  do  not  properly  belong  to  them 
naianT  ways.  Thus,  a  group  of  crystals  being  imbedded  in  a  rock,  they  may,  by 
tte  Oration  of  ibe  water  of  springs  acroas  the  lock,  be  dissolved  out,  leaving  a  hoi- 
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low  mould  of  thehr  fonn ;  and,  subsequently,  substances  of  another  kind  may  be  In-  - 
tioduced  into  this  cavity,  and,  solidifjring  there,  may  simulate  the  external  form  of 
the  original  inhabitant.  But  these  are  no  more  real  crystals  than  a  mass  of  (dastcr 
of  Puis,  which  has  solidified  in  a  hollow  mould,  and  comes  out  as  an  ApoUo*s  head, 
can  be  said  to  hare  so  crystallized.  By  clearage,  and  by  tlie  operation  of  polarized 
light,  the  unsuited  internal  structure  is  recognised,  and  the  crystal  is  stated  to  have 
been  merely  pteudomorphouM.  Another  mode  in  which  a  body  may  come  to  have  a 
form  not  its  own,  is  by  remaining  behind  aAer  the  decomposition  of  the  substance 
which  had  really  crystallized.  Thus,  when  hydrated  chloride  of  copper,  which 
ciystallizes  in  fine  green  prisms,  is  carefully  heated,  the  water  is  expdled,  and  the 
chloride  of  copper  remains  dry,  and  of  a  fine  yellowish-brown  colour,  in  the  original 
crystalline  form,  and  with  the  surfaces  quite  bright.  The  red  iodide  of  mercniy 
combines  with  ammonia  to  form  a  substance  which  crystallizes  in  long  prisms  of  a 
snow-white  colour ;  these,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  lose  all  anunonia,  and  the 
iodide  of  mercury  remains  behind,  pure,  and  of  a  brilliant  red,  but  with  the  perfect 
fignre,  and  bright,  smooth  surfaces  and  sharp  angles  of  the  body  origin^y  crys- 
tallized. 

It  has  been  thought  that  the  presence  of  foreign  bodies  in  a  solution,  even  wheiB 
they  did  not  enter  into  combination  with  the  substances  which  crystallized  from  it, 
might  modify  their  form.  Thus,  when  common  salt  crystaUizes  in  a  solution  of 
urea,  it  is  deposited  in  octohedrons,  and  by  dissolving  alum  in  a  solution  of  urea,  it 
may  be  obtained  crystallized  in  cubes.  But  in  this  case,  the  substances  which  cry»- 
taline  are  no  longer  common  salt  nor  alum,  but  the  one,  a  combination  of  urea  with 
common  salt,  and  the  other,  a  basic  alum  produced  by  the  mutual  decomposition 
of  the  urea  and  the  alum.  The  preaence  of  a  trace  of  lead  or  tin  in  a  large  quanti- 
ty of  iodide  of  potassium,  has  been  supposed  to  modify  its  form ;  but  it  is  more  likely 
that  the  mechanical  presence  of  an  impurity  of  tlie  kind  may  be  supposed  to  produce 
a  tendency  to  macled  crystals,  and  thus  the  external  form  be  somewhat  altered,  al- 
though the  true  constitution  of  the  crystal  may  remain  the  same. 

Certain  bodies,  when  they  exist  together  in  solution,  may  re- 
markably modify  each  other's  form,  by  crystallizing  together  bo 
completely  that  every  individual  crystal  shall  contain  a  quantity  of 
each.  Yet  these  bodies  will  not  have  combined  chemically  with 
each  other,  for  the  quantity  of  each  present  in  each  crystal  is  quite 
indefinite  ;  they  are  mixed  together  mechanically  in  the  crystals, 
and  hence  the  form  of  the  actual  crystal  is  intermediate  between 
those  which  the  separate  bodies  should  have  had  if  they  were 
pure.  In  order  that  bodies  may  so  crystallize  together,  it  is  not 
only  necessary  that  they  should  be  of  the  same  crystalline  system, 
but  the  crystalline  forms  must  resemble  one  another  very  closely 
in  all  their  angles  and  sides.  Thus,  not  only  will  iodide  of  potas- 
sium and  sulphate  of  soda,  which  belong  to  different  systems  of 
crystallization,  not  crystallize  together,  but  Glauber  salt  and  car- 
bonate of  soda,  which  do  belong  to  the  same  system,  will  not  crys- 
tallize together,  because  the  relations  of  their  angles  and  sides  be- 
ing completely  different,  they  cannot  mix  together  so  as  to  form  a 
uniform  solid.  But  sulphate  of  zinc  and  sulphate  of  magnesia  be- 
long not  merely  to  the  same  crystalline  system,  but  they  are  al- 
most identical  in  their  figures ;  the  eye  cannot  maice  any  distinction 
between  their  crystals ;  and  hence,  when  a  crystal  is  being  formed 
in  a  solution  containing  these  two  bodies,  the  molecular  and  crys- 
talline forces  being  the  same  for  both,  they  concur  in  the  buildmg 
of  the  crystal  without  interfering  with  each  other.  Hence,  as  there 
is  a  very  small  difference  between  the  angles  of  the  rhombic  prisms 
of  the  two  salts,  the  one  being  90"^  30',  and  the  other  91°  8 ,  if  they 
be  mixed  in  equal  proportions  in  the  crystal,  its  anrie  must  be  90^ 
49'.    Oarbonate  of  lime  and  carbonate  of  magnesia  are,  like  the 
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sulphates  of  xine  and  magnesia,  almost  identical  in  crystalline  fonui 
d  they  exist  in  nature  mixed  together,  forming  the  dolomite  or 
^nagnesian  limestone.  The  quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime  is  to  the  ' 
€]uantity  of  carbonate  of  magnesia  as  50*6  to  42*8 ;  and  as  the  angle 
^f  the  rhomb  of  carbonate  of  lime  is  105^  4^,  and  that  of  carbonate 
of  mafl^esia  is  107°  40',  the  angle  of  the  mixed  crystal  is  found 
^y  multiplying  the  angle  of  each  constituent  by  its  quantity,  adding 
these  products  together,  and  dividing  by  the  quantity  of  the  mixture, 
and  the  result  its  106°  15',  the  angle  of  the  rhombic  crystal  of  mag« 
nesian  limestone. 

The  peculiarity  of  crystallization  .which  such  bodies  possess  may 
be  illustrated  in  another  manner.  Ordinary  alum  is  a  sulphate  of 
ilomina  and  potash ;  but  there  are  a  great  variety  of  other  double 
nilphates  which  crystallize  in  the  same  for^,  and  which  constitute 
«  well-defined  crystalline  genus.  If  an  octohedral  crystal  of  com« 
mon  alum  be  placed  in  a  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  alumina  and 
ammonia,  the  crystal  augments  in  size  by  the  addition  of  layers  of 
it.  If  it  be  then  removed  to  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  potash  and 
peroxide  of  iron,  it  acquires  another  layer ;  by  a  solution  of  sul« 
phate  of  ammonia  and  peroxide  of  iron  another  still ;  and  by  means 
of  solutions  of  the  alums,  which  consist  of  oxide  of  chrome  united 
to  potash  or  ammonia,  with  sulphuric  acid,  the  crystal  may  grow  to 
a  1^  greater  size.  The  chemical  constituents  of  the  crystal  may 
thus  vary,  but  it  retains  its  form ;  the  number  of  equivalents  of 
chemical  substances  contained  in  it  remains  also  the  same,  although  , 
they  may  not  remain  identical  in  nature.  The  potash  and  the  am« 
monia  on  the  one  hand,  the  oxide  of  iron,  the  alumina,  and  the  ox- 
ide of  chrome  on  the  other,  ag^ee  in  producing  the  same  crys- 
talline arrangement  of  particles ;  in  impressinfi^  upon  their  com- 
pounds, with  the  same  bodies,  the  same  crystalline  form.  Bodies 
so  related  are  called  isomorphous.  Oxide  of  zinc  and  magnesia  are 
isomorphous ;  while  lime  is  a  dimorphous  body,  being  in  one  form 
isomorphous  with  magnesia,  and  in  the  other  with  oxide  of  lead. 
liowtorpkous  bodies  are  remarkably  similar  in  their  chemical  prop- 
erties ;  they  follow  generally  the  same  laws  of  combination,  and 
hence,  as  shall  be  farther  shown  in  the  chapter  on  chemical  affinity, 
the  principle  of  isomorphism  has  been  of  the  highest  importance 
in  developing  the  true  relations  of  chemical  suostances  to  each 
other,  and  the  intimate  connexion  of  the  forces  which  produce  the 
chemical  combination,  and  those  which  direct  the  crystalline  ar- 
rangement of  the  particles  of  bodies. 

It  was,  some  time  ago,  considered  aa  important  question,  whether  the  ultimate 
particles  of  bodies  had  the  same  figure  as  their  primary  crystalline  form,  or  wheth- 
er they  were  globular  or  ellipsoidal  The  law  of  isomorphism  was  considered,  at 
one  time,  to  result  from  the  ultimate  particles  of  those  bodies,  being  themselres 
jsunawfphous ;  and  hence,  when  entering  into  similar  combinations,  giring  to  them 
also  the  same  form.  It  was  at  another  time  referred  to  the  principle  that,  in  any 
*^«**ii*il  combination,  the  crystalline  form  was  determined  by  the  number  of  mole- 
eolei  or  atoms  present,  and  was  independent  of  their  nature.  Neither  of  these 
ideas  has  been  found  sufficient ;  but  the  complete  discussion  of  the  relations  of  the 
isomorphous  bodies  will  be  found  in  a  future  chapter. 

The  angular  dimensions  of  crystals  being  thus  the  measures  by 
which  they  are  recognised  and  compared  with  one  another,  the 
instnmients  by  means  of  which  their  measurement  is  efiected  re- 
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the  more  is  the  velocity  diminished ;  and' it  was  by  the  experimental 
proof  of  this  that  one  of  the  most  triumphant  testimonies  in  favour 
of  the  undulatory  theory  of  light  was  found. 

The  refractive  power  of  a  body  is  not  connected  with  its  chemical 
constitution  in  any  positive  manner;  but  inflammable  substances 
are  generally  possessed  of  high  refractive  powers.  It  was  this 
which  led  Newton  to  the  celebrated  prophecy  that  the  diamond 
should  be  combustible,  and  that  water  should  possess  an  inflammable 
constituent ;  but  many  bodies  of  high  refracting  powers  are  not  at 
all  combustible. 

The  refracting  power,  as  measured  by  the  refractive  index,  is  given  for  some  of 
the  more  remarkable  bodies  in  the  following  table  : 


Realgar  . 

.  2  549 

Garnet 

.  1  816 

Octohedrite     . 

.  2  600 

Oil  of  cassia 

.  1-614 

Diamond 

.  2  489 

Plate  glass 

.  1-642 

Nitrate  of  lead 

.  2  322 

Oil  of  turpentine 

.  1-476 

Phosphorus 

.  2-224 

Water 

.  1*386 

Sulphur  . 

.  2-148 

Chlorine    . 

.  1  000772 

Flint  glass,  from 

.  2  028 

Air    . 

.  1-000294 

to 

.  1-830 

Vacuum     . 

.  1000000 

In  nncrystallized  bodies,  the  molecular  arrangement  being  irreg- 
ular and  indefinite,  the  action  upon  light  is  the  same  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  hence  a  ray  of  light  undergoes,  when  passing  from  air  into 
water  or  glass,  simple  ordinary  refraction ;  it  is  bent  out  of  its  path 
by  an  angle  which  depends  upon  the  ans^le  of  incidence,  by  the  law 
,  of  the  proportionality  of  their  sines,  in  bodies  which  crystallize 
in  the  regular  system,  where  there  are  three  precisely  similar  axes, 
the  molecular  constitution,  although  subjected  to  definite  laws,  must 
be  the  same  in  all  directions,  and  hence  a  ray  of  light  will  be  acted 
upon,  in  such  a  crystal,  in  the  same  manner,  no  matter  in  what  di- 
rection it  may  go.  Hence,  in  crystals  of  the  regular  system,  there 
is  only  ordinary  refraction  and  a  single  image. 

When  a  ray  of  light  passes,  however,  into  a  crystal  of  the  rhom- 
bohedral,  system,  it  is  differently  acted  upon,  according  to  the  part 
of  the  crystal  it  passes  through.  If  it  pass  along  the  principal  axis, 
it  is  equally  related  on  all  sides  to  the  crystalline  forces,  ana  hence, 
as  in  the  crystals  of  the  regular  system,  there  is  only  a  single  re- 
fracted ray.  But  if  the  light  pass  in  any  other  direction,  it  is  divi- 
ded into  two  portions,  one  of  which  is  refracted  according  to  the 
,  ordinary  law  of  the  sines,  while  the  other,  following  a  totally  new 
law,  is  termed  the  extraordinary  ray.  The  angle  which  these  two 
rays  make  with  each  other  increases  according  as  the  path  of  the 
incident  ray  is  farther  from  the  principal  axis  ;  and  when  the  light 
falls  perpendicular  to  the  sides  of  the  prism,  and  hence  to  the  prin- 
cipal axis,  the  divergence  of  the  two  refracted  rays  is  the  greatest 
possible.  In  the  square  prismatic  system,  the  same  peculiar  action 
'  upon  light  exists ;  when  a  ray  of  light  passes  along  the  principal 
axis  of  the  crystal,  it  undergoes  simple  refraction  according;  to  the 
ordinary  law,  but  in  any  other  direction  the  ray  is  subdivided  into 
-two,  of  which  one  is  refracted  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  the  other 
follows  a  new  and  peculiar  law. 

The  existence  of  double  refraction,  and  the  change  in  its  amount, 
according  to  the  direction  in  which  the  light  passes  through  the 
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emtalf  my  easily  be  obserred.  If  a  roimd  dot  be  marked  with 
ink  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  a  rhomb  of  calc-spar  be  laid  upon  it, 
the  dot  will  appear  double,  and  on  moving  the  crystal  rounds  one 
image  will  be  seen  to  revolve  round  the  other,  fiy  changing  the 
position  of  the  eye,  the  distance  between  the  two  images  of  the  dots 
will  be  found  to  change ;  it  will  be  greatest  when  the  eye  is  in  a  line 
eonneeting  a  solid  an^le  and  the  centre  of  the  opposite  plane ;  but 
to  effiiee  the  double  image  and  obtain  single  refraction,  new  sur- 
faces would  require  to  be  cut  perpendicular  to  the  principid  axis.  lu 
a  natural  crystal  there  are,  therefore,  always  two  images  of  an  object 
seen  through  it. 

Is  the  Temaining  Uuee  classes  of  crystals,  where  the  rhombic  octohedroi^ 
vhether  right  or  obSque,  ^ves  the  predominant  character  to  the  ibrms,  the  exist- 
eace  of  a  molecalar  constitution,  regulated  by  the  same  cause  as  the  external  fig- 
ure, is  displayed  in  a  peculiarly  striking  manner.  There  is  no  longer  a  single  line 
in  the  crjtitiU  in  which  ordinary  refraction  alone  occurs,  but  there  are  two  such 
lines,  or  axes  of  simple  refraction.  These  axes,  howcTer,  do  not  now  coincide 
with  the  psincipal  crystalline  axis,  as  was  the  case  when  there  was  only  one,  but 
their  position  is  so  dependant  on  that  of  the  crystalline  axes  as  to  show  that  they 
are  the  lemiltants  of  the  forces  which  emanate  from  them,  and  which  goyem  all 
die  molecular  actions  of  the  crystal.  If  the  ray  of  light  does  not  pass  exactly  along 
mm  of  these  axes,  but  at  some  distance  from  it,  it  is  divided  into  two  rays ;  and 
of  these  Titys,  both  follow  new  and  peculiar  laws  of  refraction,  the  proportionality  of 
QiB  sines  being  totally  abandoned.  The  real  distinction  of  the  crystalline  systems 
ii  ttiHS  completely  proved  by  the  existence  of  these  remarkable  optical  properties 
Iqr  which  they  sre  characterized  ;  and  so  perfect  is  this  disthiction,  that  in  cases 
irtMie  the  external  form  and  cleavage  would  lead  us  totally  astray,  the  optical 
isupeities  of  the  body  may  show  us  its  true  crystalline  pooition.  Thus  the  mineral 
Miaeite  (borate  of  omgnesia)  crystallizes  in  cubes,  which  are  remarkable,  how- 
ever, Anr  an  anomalous  replacement  of  the  opposite  solid  angles  by  triangular  planes^ 
When,  however,  boracite  was  optically  examined,  it  was  found  to  possess  double 
refraction,  and  to  appear  cubical  only  from  the  accidental  circumstances  of  its  reo- 
taMufag  axes  being  exactly  eaual  to  each  other. 
When  a  ray  of  white  light,  S,  P,  admitted  into  a  darkened  room 

through  an  aperture, 
H,  passes  into  a  re- 
fractinjf  substance,  a, 
A,  B,  C,  whose  surfa- 
ces are   parallel,   its 
path  after  refraction 
is  parallel  to  its  ori- 
ginal course,  and  the 
ray  continues  white ; 
but  if  the  surfaces  of 
the  refracting  medium  be  not  parallel,  if  it  be  a  prism,  A,  B,  C,  the 
ny  of  white  light  is  separated  into  a  number  of  rays  of  light,  of 
d&rent  colours  and  of  different  refrangibilities,  as  at  g;  and  if  it 
bu  been  derived  from  the  sun,  in  place  of  a  round  white  image,  P, 
there  is  formed  a  series  of  solar  images  of  different  colours,  which, 
srerlapping  each  other,  produce  a  long  band,  which  is  termed  the 
Fnsmatic  spectrunij  or  image  of  the  sun.    The  order  of  colours,  the 
snne  as  that  seen  in  the  rainbow,  is,  commencing  with  the  rays  of 
greatest  refrangibility,  violet,  indigo,  blue,  green,  yellow,  orange, 
tad  red ;  the  length  of  the  spectruni',  and  the  space  occupied  by 
each  colour,  varying  with  the  nature  of  the  refracting  bodv,  ac- 
cofding  to  what  is  termed  its  dUperaive  power.     White  light  is, 
therefore,  not  a  simple,  but  a  hignly  complex  phenomenon,  con- 
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sisting  of  impfesBions  made  simultaneously  on  the  eye  by  the 
lights  of  these  various  colours.  This  may  be  verified  by  experi- 
ments of  very  simple  performance :  if  a  circular  disk  be  painted 
with  the  colours  of  the  spectrum,  in  segments  proportional  to  the 
spaces  which  each  colour  occupies  in  the  length  of  the  spectrum, 
and  then  be  made  to  revolve  rapidly  on  a  central  axis,  the  eye  loses 
the  sensation  of  the  individual  colours,  and  a  uniform  grayish* 
white  tinge  is  produced :  if  we  had  colours  as  perfect  as  mose  of 
pure  solar  light,  their  reunion  would  form  pure  white,  and  this  ac- 
tually may  be  produced  by  receiving  the  spectrum  on  a  lens,  by 
which  all  the  coloured  rays  are  brought  to  bear  upon  a  single  point, 
the  focus,  where  reproduction  of  the  original  white  light  takes  place. 
Herschel  has  recently  discovered  that  there  exists  in  the  spec- 
trum, beyond  the  limits  of  the  violet  rays,  other  rays  of  a  still 
higher  refrangibility,  and  of  a  colour  which  he  proposes  to  term 
lavender.  This  lavender  light  cannot  be  merely  a  weaker  form  of 
violet  light  ^  for,  on  concentrating  it  by  means  of  a  lens,  it  remains 
still  unaltered,  and  appears  to  have  no  tendency  to  assume  a  violet 
tinge  when  it  becomes  more  intense.  If  this  proposal  be  adopted, 
there  are  then  eight  prismatic  colours ;  and  although  some  peculi- 
arity of  vision,  with  regard  to  colours,  may  cause  a  difference  of 
opinion,  yet  the  evidence  obtained  by  Herschel  of  the  real  exist- 
ence of  simple  lavender-coloured  light  appears  to  be  satisfactory. 
Of  the  seven  prismatic  colours,  there  are  four  which  cannot  be 
considered  as  simple  lights,  but  as  being  formed  by  the  mixing  of 
rays  of  two  different  colours  having  the  same  refrangibility :  these 
are  orange,  green,  indigo,  and  violet ;  the  first  being  the  mixture 
of  the  superposing  extremes  of  the  red  and  yellow,  the  second  of 
the  yellow  and  blue,  and  the  third  and  fourth  of  blue  with  red  re- 
maining in  excess.  There  are,  in  fact,  blue,  red,  and  yellow  lights 
spread  over  every  portion  of  the  spectrum ;  and  if  they  were  so  in 
equal  quantities,  the  spectrum  would  be  white,  and  we  could  not 
have  any  decomposition  of  light  by  refraction ;  but,  although  there 
are  blue  rays  of  every  degree  of  refrangibility,  yet  the  larger  pro- 
portion of  them  have  a  refrangibility  greater  than  those  of  any 
other  colour,  and  they  are  hence  collected  nearer  the  upper  extrem- 
ity of  the  spectrum.  A  portion  of  red  light  is  spread  also  over  the 
whole  surface,  but  the  majority  of  the  red  rays,  having  low  refran- 
gibility, are  thrown  to  the  opposite  extremity,  while 
the  great  proportion  of  the  yellow  rays,  having  a  mean 
refrangibility,  occupy  the  centre.  In  every  portion  of 
the  spectrum  there  is  therefore  mixed,  blue,  red,  yel- 
low, and  hence  white  light ;  but  where  these  simple 
lights  prevail,  the  colours  of  the  spectrum  are  pro- 
duced, and  where  two  are  present  in  excess  over  the 
quantities  which  form  white  light,  the  secondary  col- 
ours, oran?e,  green,  indigo,  and  violet,  are  formed. 
The  intensity  of  these  spectra  of  simple  light  in  each 
portion  of  the  prismatic  roectrum  is  represented  in 
the  figure  by  the  distance  of  the  curved  lines,  R,  Y,  B, 
from  the  ground,  M,  N.  Where  the  red  rises  beyond 
the  yellow  and  blue,  the  red  space  of  the  spectrum  is  produced ; 
where  the  cnnre  of  the  yellow  light  prevails,  the  space  is  coloured 
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ywiSk^Wj  and  similarly  in  the  blue ;  at  the  point  "where  the  curras 
of  the  red  and  yeUow  meet,  the  tint  is  orang^e ;  where  the  yellow  and 
Une  are  equal,  the  colour  produced  is  green ;  and  where  the  red  and 
Une  are  both  in  excess  over  the  intermediate  yellow,  there  is  violet. 
This  view  of  the  constitution  of  the  solar  spectrum,  leading  to 
the  remarkable  and  unexpected  consequence  that  there  may  be 
n^te  light  unalterable  by  the  prism,  its  coloured  rays  having  all  the 
same  d^;ree  of  refrangibility,  was  obtained  bv  Brewster,  bv  means 
of  the  sMorbing  power  of  coloured  bodies.  If  a  ray  of  white  light 
be  incident  upon  a  glass  coloured  red  by  suboxide  of  coj^r,  it  is 
decomposed  m  passing  through  it,  the  yellow  aad  blue  lights  beiuff 
intercepted  or  aosorbed,  and  the  red  rays  alone  being  transmitted. 
A  glass  does  not  possess  this  property  of  absorbing  certain  kinds 
of  li^it,  because  it  is  coloured ;  but  it  appears  coloured  to  our  vi« 
sion,  because  it  acts  so  upon  wlute  light.  The  colours  so  given  to 
fflass  are  of  great  importance,  from  the  use  which  is  made  of  them 
for  ornamental  purposes  in  the  arts;  but  they  afford  also  to  the 
chemist  one  of  the  most  delicate  and  most  certain  means  of  detect- 
ing many  metallic  substances,  thus : 

Cobalt  is  known  by  colouring  glass  blue. 


Nickel         " 

cc 

it 

orange. 

Chrome  and  vanadium 

cc 

green. 

Copper        " 

ii 

cc 

green  or  red. 

Iron            « 

Ci 

«c 

yellow  or  green. 

Manganese 
Silver          « 

iC 

u 

cc 
cc 

puiple. 

yellow  or  orange. 

Gold.          « 

u 

K 

crimson. 

And  these  are  not  the  only  cases  in  which  colours  are  produced. 

The  colours  of  chemical  compounds  are  so  varied,  that  there 
cannot  be  laid  down  any  principle  by  which  they  could  be  arranged : 
thus,  lead  forms  with  other  simple  bodies  compounds  which  are 
brown,  or  red,  or  yellow,  or  white;  mercury  has  a  still  greater 
range.  There  are,  however,  certain  general  facts  worth  bearing  in 
mind,  in  which  classes  of  bodies,  to  a  certain  3xtent,  are  character- 
ized by  colour :  thusj  the  ordinary  compounds  of  copper  are  usu- 
ally green  or  blue ;  those  of  nickel,  green ;  those  of  cobalt,  pink 
or  blue ;  those  of  chrome,  green  or  purple.  A  singular  property 
of  certain  bodies  consists  in  what  is  termed  dichroiam^  that  is,  when 
■een  by  light  which  has  passed  in  different  directions,  they  appear 
of  difierent  colours,  which  are  often  complementary,  or  such  as, 
when  mixed  together,  would  form  white  light.  This  dichroism  oc* 
ears  only  in  crystals  which  refract  doubly,  and  in  which  the  absorp- 
tion takes  place  unequally  along  the  two  refracted  rays. 

The  colours  of  natural  bodies,  seen  by  transmitted  light,  depend 
tkis  upon  the  analysis  which  they  effect  of  the  light  incident  upon 
tKem,  and  of  whicn  they  absorb  one  portion  and  transmit  another. 
Where  the  object  is  seen  by  reflectea  light,  its  colour  is  generally 
different  from  that  ffiven  by  transmitted  light,  for  it  frequently  re- 
flects, in  considerable  quantity,  the  light  which  it  does  not  transmit. 
Thus,  solution  of  litmus,  when  seen  by  transmitted  light,  is  of  a 
rich  reddish  purple,  but,  seen  by  reflected  li^ht,  of  a  fine,  pure  blue. 
b^enend,  a  portion  of  the  light  is  reflected  from  the  seoond  siur* 
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fkee,  tinged  like  the  tranmnitted  portion,  which,  mixing  with  that 
properly  reflected  at  the  first  surface,  modifies  its  colour.  The 
transmitted  and  reflected  lights  are  sometimes  truly  complementa- 
ry; thus,  sea-water,  seen  h^  reflection,  is  of  a  fine  green,  hut  the 
light  which  it  transmits  is  pink. 

When  a  ray  of  light  is  reflected  from  any  surface  at  a  particular 
angle,  which  is  for  glass  56°  45',  and  for  water  53°  11',  it  acquires 
peculiar  properties  which  it  had  not  previously  possessed,  and  is 
■aid  to  he  polarized.  If  the  ray  be  then  made  to  fall  upon  a  see- 
ond  reflectmg  surface,  the  effect  varies  according  to  the  position 
of  the  plane  of  the  second  reflected  ray.  The  reflection,  if  it  be 
in  the  same  plane  as  the  first,  is  complete ;  but  if  it  be  at  right  an- 

S^es  to  the  first,  there  is  no  light  reflected :  in  intermediate  positions, 
e  quantity  of  light  reflected  varies  according  to  the  angle  which 
the  second  makes  with  the  original  plane,  hisht  is  thus  said  to  be 
polarized  by  reflection.  In  all  eases  of  reflection  there  is  some  of 
the  light  thus  modified ;  for,  although  the  angles  above  mentioned 
are  those  at  which  alone  the  polarization  is  complete,  at  all  other 
angles  the  light  reflected  is  partially  polarized  in  a  deffree,  accord- 
ing to  its  deviation  on  either  side  from  the  proper  angles. 

Polarization  may  be  efiected  by  various  other  means,  as  by  re- 
fraction or  absorption.  Even  in  ordinary  refraction  some  of  the 
light  transmitted  is  polarized,  but  it  is  mixed  with  so  much  ordina- 
ry light  that  its  properties  are  obscured :  however,  if  the  same 
quantity  of  light  be  refracted  often,  it  may  be  polarized  completely ; 
and  hence,  transmitting  a  ray  of  ordinary  light,  at  a  certain  angle, 
through  a  pile  of  parallel  glass  plates,  is  a  usual  mode  of  polari- 
zing it.  In  double  refraction,  the  polarization  of  the  refracted  light 
is  perfect,  and  the  two  emergent  rays  are  found  to  be  polarizea  in 
planes  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  If  these  proceed  together  to 
the  eye,  they  mix  again,  and  thus  recompose  the  original  ray  of 
eommon  light ;  but  by  contrivances,  such  as  in  NichoPs  prism,  one 
may  be  turned  aside  or  absorbed,  and  then  the  other  used.  In  po- 
larizing light  by  absorption,  the  mineral  tourmaline  is  generally 
used ;  this  is  a  doubly  refracting  substance,  of  such  a  nature  that 
it  absorbs  completely  one  refracted  ray  and  transmits  the  other.  It 
therefore  gives  only  a  single  image  of  any  object,  but  this  image 
is  formed  by  light  completely  polurized.  if  two  pieces  of  tourma- 
line be  laid  together,  and  the  direction  of  their  crystalline  axes 
be  the  same  in  both,  they  act  similarly  upon  the  light,  and,  the  same 
polarized  ray  being  transmitted  by  both,  the  brightness  of  the  im- 
age is  almost  the  same  with  the  two  as  with  only  one  ;  but  if  they 
be  placed  with  their  crystalline  axes  at  right  angles  to  each  other, 
the  ray  that  is  transmitted  by  the  first  is  absorbed  by  the  second, 
and  no  light  can  pass.  If  a  ray  of  light  be  polarizea  by  reflection 
or  refraction,  it  is  known  that  the  polarization  has  been  complete 
when  the  ray  is  totally  absorbed  by  a  tourmaline,  the  axis  of  which 
is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  polarization  of  the  ray. 

when  a  ray  of  Ught  so  polarized  passes  throogfa  a  doably  relnctiiig  sabstance,  it 
umlefgoes  dcNil^le  refraction  like  a  beam  of  ordmaiy  light,  being  divided  into  tvFo 
rays,  pnianied  in  two  new  planes  at  right  ai^es  to  each  other;  and  when  these 
two  lays  are  reoeiTed  npon  another  polarizing  instrument,  they  are  each  divided 
into  two  portions,  again  at  right  aa^es,  wfaidi  unite,  as  the  plaiies  of  polarizstftoa 
eefineide  two  and  two,  and  by  their  lata  prataoe  ione  of  the  npat  heant^ 
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iramena  in  Vjtira :  for  aa.  in  the  iloubty  refracting  substance  through  which  the  ny 
lUB  paasetl.  th«  iwn  partiona  move  with  ililTcreDt  velocities  accoiding  to  ihe  reftact-' 
ive  iiulices  uC  (he  biKly,  one  issues  in  advance  of  the  other  by  a  certain  distance, 
mud  iM!«tiriliDg  10  this  distance,  which  depends  on  the  diKrence  between  the  two 
.laftaftire  todtces  of  the  body,  a  series  of  cotouis  is  produced  the  most  gorgeooa 
imagined,  Ibr  every  little  diRiirenee  of  IhiduiesB  a  difTerent  colour  is 
lAown ;  with  the  same  thickness  the  colour  passes  through  all  the  prismatic  tints, 
SMMiliugBs  the  plane  of  polarization  of  the  ray  of  hght  is  altered,  and  thus  the  ac- 
tion nxercised  upon  the  ray  by  the  doubly  re&acting  substance,  sliows  itself  in  a 
aanom  equally  beautiful  and  strange. 

The  ^i^ralus  used,  in  so  employing  polarized  light  to  exhibit  these  properties  of 
bodiiB,  coDsists  in,  tirac.  a  means  of  polariaiog  the  ray,  which  may  be  any  of  those 
belbre  ilescribcd.  but  which  is  generally  a  flat  plate  of  obsidian  or  blackened  glass, 
by  Wlwh  a  polarized  reBecled  ray  is  given.  The  sabatance  to  be  exanuned  is  sup- 
ported tqun  a  frame,  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  direelion  of  the  ray :  or,  if  it  be 
Boid,  a  ^aaa  lube  la  filled  with  it.  and.  beuig  cloaed  by  plates  of  glass  with  parallel 
nuiJaDcs,  it  IS  BO  placed  that  the  ray  shall  pass  along  (he  aaia  of  the  tube,  I'be  ray, 
after  emergence,  is  examined  in  order  to  delect  the  modifications  which  it  boa  un- 
dergone, by  an  apparatus  termed  the  analyiiog  piece,  which  may  be,  where  two 
imagsa  are  requited,  a  doubly  refracting  prism,  ur,  where  only  one,  the  Nichol's 
prism,  a  doobly  refracting  prism  in  which  one  image  Is  destroyed ;  a  [ourmalma 
might  also  be  used,  but  the  brown  or  olive  colour  which  tourmalines  possess  would 
deprive  the  phenomenon  to  bo  observed  of  much  of  the  interest  it  derives  £n>m  (he 
beautiful  diajriay  of  colours, 
lo  aoOuttg  IS  the  action  of  polariied  light  so  interesting  as  in  the  evidence  which 
it  gives  of  the  internal  constKution  of  crystals 
of  the  different  systems  llial  have  been  descri- 
bed ;  for  the  real  differeiH*  of  molecular  ar- 
rangeitieni  in  crystals  belonging  to  these  various 
systeniB,  is  rendered  still  more  remarkably  dis- 
tinct by  the  action  which  they  exercise  upon 
light  in  this  peculiar  state  of  plane  polarization. 
If  a  ray  of  polarized  light  pass  along  the  princi- 
pal axis  of  a  crystal  belonging  to  the  rhombo- 
hedral  or  to  the  square  prismatic  system,  and 
on  issuing  be  exammed  t^  means  of  an  analy- 
zing plate,  the  axis  of  the  ciystal  is  seen  to  be 
surrounded  by  a  series  of  beautifully  rainbow- 
coloured  rings,  the  centre  being  occupied  either 
by  a  cross  which  is  alternately  black  and  while, 
according  as  the  analysing  (date  revolves,  as 
with  cBic  spar.  Eg.  a,  or  a  circular  space  which  is  occupied  successively  by  a  series 
of  oohMira  similar  to  those  which  form  the  rings,  as  in  quartz. 
If  Ihe  crystal  belong  to  any  of  the  more  complex  systems,  and  its  optical  axes 
be  not  much  inclined  to  one  another,  there  will 
be  seen,  on  transmitting  a  ray  of  polahaed  light 
along  the  crystalline 
axis  intermediate  to  (he 
two,  a  double  Byslein 
of  rings,  which,  uniting. 
*>rm  a  very  beautiful 
curved  figure,  such  a 
ia  represented  in  figure  I 
which  is  the  phenom-  I 
ion  as  seen  with  ni- 
tre. The  curves  are 
crossed  by  (wo  bands. 
black  ot  wlute,  accord- 
ing BB  the  analyxing 
piate  revolves,  but 
which,  when  the  crys- 
tal IS  turned  round  on 
its  principal  axis,  open 
out,  revolving  each  on 
ii«  axis,  A  or  B,  and 
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^  ^  .^:«  Ksht  Afuc.  In  subBianres,  aa  topas 
"^  -  -IS  Bif*-  1  !*'!■  angle  with  i-aph  other,  the 
'  '  -  .  IP*  fft'*'  '"^  ""'y  ""^  ''""■  '"'  ''"^  portion- 
"  '  "  ^^  M  aiuff  t,  i)  ™ihle  in  on«  direction. 
"""  ,  ■„  ^tai.J«b"caicsil  may  be  much  greater; 
'—        ^.  _._  4[  Twhi  anglea  with  oach  other. 

\«  iCuW  si'niiwna  invnlves  optical  principtea 

^^      :  s.-ur Tlwpuipos^ol'lhccheinitt, sufficirat 

■  ~   l^sB  uti'D  I't'  lie  iwo  rays,  which  are  produced 

'     ~    .>,-.    jiii:  J^ftt.  if  there  bo  nnl  double  rerractiuo, 

^      \tii  i-rwtal!  of  the  rcjpilar  BjiBlem  there  ia 

~   ..  WW*  Mi'^  i-tystala  are  recognised  by  the  com- 

■^  _>.-.-i(  *5»l«ns  of  cryatallization  may  t«  thus 

Sn^  wfraction.    No  rings  by  polariied  light. 
VwiiSo  ivfraction  (  Simple  system  uf  rioga  by 
w'.:h  iMie  axis,    t     polarized  light. 


..  f.  t  '.'votuM<<  manner,  it  frequently  happcna  that 
^k'»«  ^  '  complicated  way,  but  that  acTcral  crya- 
".  ,<  .ovi-Jfifly  as  to  simulHtc  a  single  form  wliich 
.  *,,  j,  t&^>ta  the  crystal  ia  composed.    These  cryatals 
'**iK"*  .Tjslals.    Some  bodies  have  a  remaritable 
^  ,^.    iSuA  sulphate  of  potash  had  been  long  conaiil- 
_,^jv  ]r9iii5.  Ifrminntcd  by  six- sided  pyramids;  and 
.  ,.Mi-*  ^witly  the  proportions  of  Hit  rtiombohe<lral 
,  „».mt  -'»»  6gaie  was  found  lo  be  composed  of  three 
,,,.4  t-v  ngbt  rhombic  prisms  of  the  fourth  system. 
■,'«'.  >•  i^""  *"?''■'  exactJy  joining,  a  aix-sided  priam; 
^  mttci  i(«tcd  by  polarised  light,  they  show,  in  ijace 
^ ';K «n4M»  of  ringa  which  a  tnic crystal  ahould^o- 
uv.  tl»'  trasclated  structure  of  Ihc  figure.     In  many 
^■i  ihif  agglutinolion  of  the  crjalnls  is  leas  coiDplete, 
KM  .nrfular  ligurea,  with  Ihe  sides  channelled  by  Ihc 
(i.oit*i''  ji'inlST  arc  found.     A  subaUncc  which  il- 
KaiRHfs  rnnarkalily  this  tendency  to  the  inaeled  form 
»  iV  niLni'ral  analcime,  whii'h  is  termed  also  cubizite, 
...,i«i  lis  lumiB  belonging  most  |)ericctly,  ao  far  as  ci- 
sitf.il  i-haraclors  go,  to  the  regular  system.     It  has, 
v«i'«>'r.   no  distinct  cleavago  planes,  and  teA-acta 
.  r.iv  (if  polariied  light,  the  cube  of  analcime  give*  a 
|iiit>si  beautiliil  appearance.    Tho  diagonals  of  each 
Mirfsce  btcorae  occupied  hy  line*,  wlnt-h  are  alter- 
n.itHj  black  and  whili-,  ari'ording  as  the  analyzer 
,1  niadn  w  revolve,  and  in  the  iulervcning  triangu- 
lar spaces  the  richest  colnura  of  the  rainbow  euc- 
cerd  one  another,  according  to  the  optical  laws. 
Thispryslal  is  therefore  made  up  of  a  great  number 
{oT  other  er>-Bials  belonging  to  somo  one  of  ihe 
more  complex  Kystetns ;  but  iia  siruclure  is  so  c.t- 
llraordmary,  Ilial  the  determination  of  the  form  of 
lis  real  crystal  has  been  as  yet  impossible.     In 
(Ms  instance,  and  in  that  of  bnmcite  already  no- 
UtkI,  the  optical  proptrtics  have  been  the  nieans 
«f  tadin  which,  from  their  extenial  form,  stiould  olh- 
^'^^ing  tboac  which  crystallize  in  the  funns  of  the  regular 

Ks  rtJ  K*  *  pTif  ml  clwraeier  of  the  erystals  of  the  rlminbohwlral 

nnBiKv  n>!i'Wii.  that  by  the  analyeia  of  a  beam  of  polarized  light 

.^  --„-i!ml  axis,  tliere  ia  seen  a  system  of  roloured  rings  Irav. 

MT^i-iuiF:;  black  tod  «4iite,  as  the  onalyaug  plate  revolves,  but 
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teter,  thai  In  ibB  oaae  of  goarts  the  cron  is  not  produced,  the  eentnl  epaee  beinf 
oecupied  in  Baeeesston  by  all  the  prismatic  coloora.  ETon  in  qnarts  the»  have 
been  found  two  modifications  of  this  property ;  with  one,  the  analyzing  plate  mait 
be  tamed  fipom  rii^t  to  left,  to  obtain  the  spectral  oolours  from  red  to  violet;  bat 
the  other,  tl^  rotation  mnst  be  in  the  opposite  directikm,  to  sbow  them  in  the 
ofder.  The  molecQies  of  the  <|uaitx  cause  these  ooIoozb  to  vppesr  along  the 
by  tnrahig  the  plane  of  polarization  of  each  eokmr  round  in  a  diffbrrait  degree, 
and  thus  opening  out  into  a  fan  shape  those  combined  lights,  which  had  preTioosly 
affected  the  eye  only  as  white  or  black.  This  faculty  does  not  depend  upon  the 
manner  of  arrangement  of  the  particles  of  the  quartz ;  it  involTes  the  chenucal  na- 
taro  (rf'the  moleeules;  and,  although  some  observations  appeared  to  connect  it  with 
the  ayscalline  struetiire,  it  is  now  fuOy  established  to  be  independent  of  it  la 
ftc^  this  property  of  oirslsr  jNi^sriawfton,  as  it  is  termed,  belongs  to  certain  bodies, 
Mependent  of  their  arrangement,  and  even  in  many  cases  accompanies  them  when 
they  enter  into  combination.  It  is  even  found  in  liquids,  particularly  the  volatOe 
oils ;  and  when  oiT  of  turpentine  is  converted  into  vapour,  its  molecules  preserve 
aaallboted  their  rotative  power.  Its  existence  is,  however,  subjected  to  remaifca* 
ble  anomaUes ;  thus,  when  oil  ofjturpentine  combines  with  muriatic  acid  and  forms 
aitiikaal  oamphOT,  it  retains  its  power  of  rotation ;  but  when  the  artificial  camphor 
is  deoompoeed  and  the  oil  of  turpentine  got  back  again,  its  power  of  changing  the 
plane  ofpolarixatSon  of  the  ray  of  light  has  totally  disappeared. 

{These  phenomena  of  circular  polarization  may  be  readily  traced.  If  finom  a 
erpttal  of  quarts  a  disk  ia  cut  transversely,  a  system  of  rings  will  be  seen  endosing 
a  drariar  ookmred  space.  If  the  disk  be  turned  round,  no  change  takes  place ;  but 
if  the  aaalyaing  plate  turns,  the  colour  passes  through  a  series  of  tints,  which,  after 
liQ^  of  rotatioB,  may  end  in  a  sombre  violet  If,  now,  we  cut  firom  the  same  crys- 
tal anacher  disk  twice  the  thickness  cf  the  former,  and  make  use  of  it,  we  shall  &id 
flie  tint  di&reat  finom  what  it  hnt  was ;  but,  by  turning  the  analyzing  plate  100^, 
we  maf  bring  it  bade  again  to  the  same  sombre  violet :  with  a  plate  three  times 
as  thisk,  we  should  have  to  turn  100®  still  farther  to  produce  the  same  tint,  and  fiir 
eaeh  additional  thickness  an  additional  100®.  We  therefore  infer  that,  when  polar- 
ized MjfiA  passes  along  the  axis  of  a  crystal  of  quartz,  its  planes  of  polarization  ro- 
tate Gircolarly,  or,  rather,  spirally,  in  the  crystal ;  and  Uiis  takes  place  in  some  spe- 
cimens from  right  to  left,  and  in  others  from  left  to  right.  Under  these  circum- 
aCasoes,  light  is  said  to  unttergo  circular  polarization.] 

In  cases,  therefore,  where  bodies  exhibit  this  action  upon  li^t,  their  power  of 
rotation  becomes  an  important  numerical  fact  in  their  descriptions,  and  it  may  be 
mearared  by  the  angle  through  which  a  certain  thickness  of  the  body  is  capable  of 
lauiiag  the  plane  of  polarization  of  a  ray  of  homogeneous  light,  such  as  the  purs 
red  given  by  glass  coloured  by  sub-oxide  of  copper.    It  may  also  be  expreasoi 
wben  ^riiite  light  is  used,  by  the  angle  at  which  the  pure  violet  is  produced,  and  the 
direction  of  rotation  is  expressed  by  an  arrow  tamed  either  to  the  right  or  left,  ac* 
eording  as  it  is  necessary  to  make  the  analyzing  crystal  revolve  to  the  one  or  the 
ether  side.    Thus,  the  rotative  power  of  oil  of  turpentine,  contained  in  a  tube  six 
Bicbes  kaig,  is  for  red  light  45*^  <    mm,  and  of  oil  of  lemons,  in  the  same  length, 
84®  M>    ».    The  rotative  power  of  quartz  is  about  68*6  times  greater  than  that  of 
oil  of  turpentine.    This  property  is  beautifully  appUed  to  trace  the  changes  which 
occur  during  the  saccharine  fermentation :  a  solution  of  starch  possesses  a  high 
IP  »  power;  but  it  gradually  changes  into  the  sugar  of  grapes,  the  rotative  power 
of  which  is  <    ax.    Hence  the  action  of  the  stax^,  when  fermentation  has  com- 
Beaced,  rapidly  diminishes,  until  there  is  so  much  sugar  formed  that  the  wm»  >  and 
4    ■[  exactly  balance,  and  the  solution  is  totally  without  action  upon  a  polarized 
raj ;  after  thi^  the  quantity  of  sugar  still  increasing,  the  rotation  becomes  <    m, 
and  increases  untfl  aH  the  starch  has  been  decomposed.    With  such  a  solution, 
kaowiag  the  total  quantity  of  starch  originally  dissolved,  the  measure  of  its  rotative 
{Mmer  enables  the  quantity  of  sugar  present  to  be  at  once  calculated.    The  juices  of 
ptm»  which  contain  sugar,  as  the  beet-root,  the  maple,  the  sugar-cane,  may  be  ex- 
actly vahied  l^  a  simple  determination  of  their  rotative  power  compared  with  their 
qiecific  gravities.    This  property  of  the  circular  polarization  of  a  ray  of  light,  which 
It  the  first  aspect  might  appear  so  far  removed  from  proper  chemical  inquiry 
or  useful  aiqplication,  becomes  thus  an  instrument  from  whidi  the  distiller  or  sugai^ 
boilsr  may  every  day  derive  advantage ;  and  when  we  come  to  discuss  the  means ' 
by  niiieh  we  endeavour  to  learn  the  internal  constitution  of  bodies  produced  by 
ctaueilaffiniQri  we  shall  find  that  the  light  which  ordioaiy  pobriiatioa  throws  upon 
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^pj.  ^  .    :.;;:►•  brilliant  than  that  which 

uj,,!  ">,!:.-.:.:*  I'}  their  fireularly  po- 

coi  ,  . 

y,„.  -5  -  :.::ive  power :  the  purplo 

'j'Ij  .  ,   .•  :•:  iiijht  the  ordiniiry  hhick 

tji,  .  ...   rrrysianinoarranjirment. 

,  •. .  -  :  .V  s<)h(i  aiijrles  of  the.  pyr- 

10.  ,  .    . .:  are  uiUMiually  inclined  to 

l„  -.viion  of  the  rotatiun  can  be 

b^  "^  •;  •<  these  unsyiiunctrical  faces 

if,.  .:>  m  the  cases  when*  no  such 

.1.  <cnt,  and  tins  arises,  as  is  re- 

.    ,'  lt>nn«*d  ol  separate  crystals 

^      .  >::e  rotations,  and  su  neutrahzc 

•:"  calcareous  spar,  whirli  has  no 

^     -A  h«:nce  the  circular  polarization 

-  r.unt  than  could  be  detected  by 


n- 


.•.include  that  the  jKiwer  of  rotation 

•  -.liarly  as  quartz,  in  all  its  uncrys- 
,  -.ivr;  and.  accordinjily,  until  the  dis- 

•  iliat  this  projMTty  was  found  t«)  ac- 
i.:  states  of  amfre^ation,  it  was  con- 

V'::cture  of  the  body  ;  liut  we  must  now 
.  ".cc  of  rotative  piiwer  in  ri«fhi-lianded 
.  didcrein'e  of  crystalline  arranueiucnt, 
.  •••rof  proi)erties  in  the  molecules  thf  fu- 
eled by  the  opjMisite  actions  upon  lij^ht. 
VIC  time  considered  to  be  prodn- 
■  nute  particles,  of  ii  peculiar  sub- 
..  j  from  b!irnin<r  or  luminous  bodies, 
rhi.^  idea  has  been,  however,  now 
i".  the  phenomena  are  considered  to 
,.,  exceedintrly  attenuated  medium, 
<  bodies  of  every  kind,  and  which,  fill- 
^,i  ihroujrb  the  substance*  of  the  most 
...  spaces  between  their  more  substan- 
.:u>di'i*^^  these  vibrations,  and  confers 
.  ,»r  opacity,  colour,  and  all  other  proper- 
.'•»  thov  Hi'iV  possess, 
-oii."  etber,  as  it  is  termed,  is  supposed 
.\..^  of  different  lenfrths,  and  from  this 
,x.»  arises  the  dilference  in  colour  of  the 
..rj^st  wave  produces  violet,  the  most  re- 
\. .<:  wave,  red,  the  least  refrangible  light : 
V.M.r  in  all  cases  inversely  proportional  to 
^  -ht^     'Hie  impression  of  the  different  col- 
.  ."^^»ly  asthe  impression  of  different  sounds 
..^0  in  ^^^^  length  of  the  waves  in  the  vibra- 
.  '\o,  iit  s<>""^^  giving  the  highest  note    and 
.V.oiour.     The  actual  lennrth  of  these  waves 
■  \',.j!]:  for  violet  light  there  are  f>7*t90  in  au 
^  ♦he  averairc  of  tlie  diirerent  colours  being 
^     u  iiitc  liirbl,  there  acts  up(»n  the  eye  in  every 
.  .'Cvo  lummifcrous  vibrations. 
\  ...Mv  refracting  crystals  with  one  axis,  that  is, 
^jVrhoiubohodral  and  the  s^iuarc  prismatic  sys- 
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tern,  the  elasticity  of  the  ether  is  supposed  to  he  so  far  modified 
by  the  arrangement  of  the  molecules  of  the  body,  that  the  velocity 
a£  propagation  of  the  waves  is  more  rapid  in  one  direction  than  in 
another  at  right  angles  to  it,  and  hence  there  are  two  refracted  rays* 
In  the  three  systems,  the  crystals  of  which  have  double  refraction 
with  two  axes,  the  elasticity  of  the  ether  is  supposed  to  be  differ- 
ent in  each  of  three  perpendicular  directions,  and  hence  neither 
refracted  ray  can  follow  the  ordinary  law.  It  is  thus,  as  has  been 
abeady  stated,  that  the  classification  of  all  crystallized  bodies  in 
these  lystems  is  shown,  not  to  be  an  arbitrary  assumption,  but  a 
principle  based  upon  our  most  decisive  evidence  of  molecular  ar* 
ranmment. 

'Hie  rays  of  li^ht  derive  some  pf  their  most  remarkable  proper- 
ties from  the  principle  that  the  vibrations  are  accomplished  m  a 
direction  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  the  rays.  Thus,  if  we 
conceive  a  ray  of  light  moving  from  north  to  south,  the  little  vi- 
brations which  constitute  it  are  effected  in  a  direction  east  or  west, 
and  in  every  other  direction  equally  perpendicular  to  its  path ;  and 
ordinarv  light  is  characterized  by  the  fact  that  its  vibrations  are 
accomplished  in  every  imaginable  plane.  If  we  reduce  these  vi- 
bratory movements  to  a  single  plane,  the  light  becomes  polarized, 
and  is  then  in  the  condition  for  dissecting  the  interior  of  crystal- 
lized bodies,  and  exhibiting  the  beautiful  iUustrations  of  their  struc- 
ture that  have  been  already  noticed.  But  it  would  lead  us  too  far 
away  from  our  proper  subject  to  enter  into  the  description  of  polai^ 
izing  apparatus,  or  even  of  its  principles,  in  detail,  as  the  indication 
just  given  of  its  nature  is  sufficient. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  and  the  most  important  principle 
of  the  theory  of  waves  is,  that  two  portions  of  light  may  act  on 
each  other  so  as  to  interfere  and  produce  darkness,  though  at  an- 
other point  they  may  form  light  of  double  brilliancy.     To  effect 
this,  it  is  only  necessary  they  should  be  in  opposite  states  of  vibra?- 
tion,  that  is,  while  the  waves  of  one  ray  should  be  rising  up,  those 
of  the  other  should  be  falling  down :  these  motions  then  compen- 
sate each  other,  and  the  result  is  the  same  as  if  no  vibratory  mo- 
tion had  existed,  that  is,  as  if  no  light  had  arrived  at  the  points 
where  the  rays  met.     It  is  only,  however,  when  one  of  the  simple 
coloured  lights  is  employed,  that  actual  blackness  occurs  by  the 
mutual  destruction  of  the  rays :  if  white  light  be  used,  there  is  pro- 
duced a  brilliant  series  of  prismatic  colours ;  for  at  the  moment 
when  the  red  light  is  destroyed,  the  remaining  blue  and  yellow  form ' 
a  bright  green ;  when  the  yellow  is  destroyed,  the  red  and  blue  pro- 
duce a  purple.     Cases  of  this  kind  of  interference  are  extremely 
common:  it  is  thus  that  the  coloured  rings  of  crystals,  and  the 
colours  of  the  soap-bubble  or  oil-film  are  produced.     The  brilliancy 
of  the  plumage  of  birds,  the  lustre  of  many  minerals,  as  of  labrado- 
rhe,  arise  from  the  interference  of  the  portions  of  light  which  after 
reflection  thus  act  on  each  other. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  light  is  always  associated  with 
heat ;  the  sun,  the  source  of  warmth  to  the  surface  of  our  globe, 
bemg  also  the  natural  origin  of  light :  and  in  most  cases  where  light 
ia  aitificially  produced)  it  is  associated  with  beat,  which  is  also  ca* 
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pable  of  being  transmitted  in  a  radiant  form.  It  was,  indeed,  once 
considered,  that  at  certain  temperatures  heat  became  conrerted 
into  light,  and  that  the  colour  of  the  light  depended  on  the  degree 
of  heat;  a  body,  when  first  rendered  luminous  by  being  heated, 
emitting  a  dull  red  light,  which  midually  becomes  brighter  as  the 
temperature  rises,  until  at  the  highest  degree  of  heat  the  light 
emitted  is  pure  white,  and  similar  m  constitution  to  the  solar  ray* 
The  powers  of  emitting  heat  and  of  emitting  lieht  are,  however, 
although  so  frequently  associated,  quite  independent  and  distinct ; 
and  the  rays  of  heat  and  those  of  light  may  be  perfectly  separated 
from  each  other.  It  would  anticipate  too  much  the  account  of  radi- 
ant heat  to  describe  the  means  of  separating  the  heating  from  the 
luminous  Qualities  of  ordinary  light;  but  elsewhere  they  wHl  be 
described  m  full.  A  body  may  become  luminous  when  very  mod- 
erately heated,  as  is  the  case  with  many  minerals,  as  fiuor  spar. 
Light  may  be  produced  also  by  the  friction  of  bodies,  as  by  rubbing 
two  pieces  of  sugar  briskly  together,  or  by^  striking  together  two 
pieces  of  quartz ;  and  in  t^ese  cases  it  is  difficult  to  assign  its  true 
origin,  as,  possibly,  a  minute  trace  of  the  substance  may  be  very 
intensely  heated.  There  are  also  many  bodies  which,  when  ex- 
posed to  the  light  of  the  sun  after  having  been  made  red  hot,  ap- 
pear to  absorb  a  portion  of  it,  and  become  capable  of  emitting  it 
slowly,  giving  a  pale  bluish  light  for  some  time  afterward  in  the 
dark.    This  occurs  particularly  with  chloride  of  barium,  native  sol- 

Cate  of  barvtes,  carbonate  of  lime,  and  a  great  number  of  other 
dies.  Such  substances  are  said  to  be  photphortKtnt.  Thus  flnor 
spar  is  rendered  so  by  heat,  su^ar  and  quartz  become  so  bv  friction, 
and  the  electric  spark  is  capable  of  conferring  the  phosphorescent 
property  on  a  great  variety  of  bodies. 

Organized  substances  become  phosphorescent  in  the  first  stages 
of  their  decay ;  thus,  rotten  wood,  and  fish  before  actual  putrefac- 
tion has  commenced.  The  light  emitted  is,  in  such  cases,  the  re- 
mit of  an  exceedingly  slow  but  distinct  process  of  combustion ;  it 
requires  the  presence  of  atmospheric  air,  or  oxygen,  although  an 
exceedingly  small  quantity  may  suffice,  and  it  is  extinguished  and 
revived  by  all  such  means  as  facilitate  or  retard  the  chemical  ac- 
tion of  the  air  upon  organic  bodies.  The  light  emitted  by  the  glow> 
worm  and  the  fireflies,  as  wejl  as  by  the  great  variety  of  marine 
zoophytes,  appears  also  to  be  not  merely  an  evolution  of  light  as  a 
product  of  vital  action,  but  to  arise  similarly  from  the  secretion  of 
a  substance,  which,  slowly  combining  with  the  oxygen  of  the  at- 
mosphere,  produces  the  light  as  a  consequence  of  combustion. 
Animal  phosphorescence  is,  therefore,  to  be  ascribed  to  chemioal 
action. 

The  white  light,  derived  from  difi*erent  sources,  does  not  always 
possess  the  same  physical  constitution.  If  the  coloured  spectrum 
produced  by  the  solar  ray  be  closely  examined,  it  will  be  found 
crossed  by  a  multitude  or  black  lines,  indicating  the  total  absence 
in  the  sun's  light  of  rays  of  certain  refrangibilities.  That  this  is 
inherent  in  the  light  is  shown  by  the  fact,  that  when  we  change 
the  nature  of  the  prism,  the  position  of  the  space  in  which  these 
black  lines  occur  may  alter,  Imt  the  lines  preserve  all  their  relative 
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distances  from  each  other  totaUy  unchanged.  Hence,  in  place  of 
referring  to  the  colours  of  the  spectrum  in  order  to  characterize  its 
properties,  those  lines,  of  which  the  most  remarkahle  is  a  double  line 
situated  in  the  yellow  space,  are  used  as  marks.  The  light  of  the 
8un,  of  the  moon  and  planets,  as  well  as  white  light  produced  by 
our  processes  of  combustion,  all  consist  of  the  same  elements  of 
yellow,  red,  and  blue,  and  all  are  distinguished  by  the  same  set  of 
lines.  In  the  light  of  some  of  the  fixed  stars  the  same  lines  are 
found,  as  is  the  case  with  Pollux ;  but  in  the  spectrum  formed  by 
imys  from  Sirius  or  from  Castor,  this  double  line  does  not  occur, 
but  is  replaced  by  one  broad  line  in  the  yellow  space,  and  two  re- 
markable dark  lines  in  the  blue.  It  is  very  curious,  that  if  we  ex- 
amine the  spectrum  through  certain  coloured  media,  as  the  vapours 
of  iodine  or  bromine,  we  find  additional  black  lines,  and  by  using 
gaseous  nitrons  acid  these  become  almost  innumerable,  and  in- 
crease so  much  when  the  gas  is  heated  that  the  spectrum  is  oblit- 
erated and  the  gas  becomes  opaque.  It  is  possible  that  such 
takes  place  at  the  origin  of  the  light  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and 
that  the  son  and  the  fixed  stars  are  involved  in  absorbing  atmo- 
spheres, which  allow  only  certain  rays  to  pass,  and  that  hence  there 
may  exist  in  nature  kinds  of  light  from  which  the  eye  of  man  is 
sereened  forever  by  means  of  such  an  impervious  veil. 

Some  classes  of  chemical  substances  are,  to  a  certain  extent, 
chancterized  by  the  facility  with  which  they  are  decomposed  when 
ander  the  influence  of  light.  The  salts  of  silver,  of  gold,  of  plati* 
■a,  and,  in  some  instances,  of  mercury,  are  subject  to  this  influence. 
A.  great  variety  of  vegetable  and  animal  bodies  undergo  important 
chanrea  in  their  constitution  by  the  action  of  the  solar  rays,  the 
devefepment  of  certain  colours  requiring  the  agency  of  light,  and 
the  nmjority  of  colours  being  destroyed  when  its  action  is  too  great : 
hence  the  fading  of  dyes  arises.  The  power  of  lip^bt  thus  to  mod- 
ify the  affinity  by  which  chemical  combination  is  produced,  has 
been  foiund  to  be  exercised  specially  by  the  violet  or  more  refran- 
gible extremity  of  the  spectrum,  and  even  with  great  intensity  by 
mviaible  rays  quite  outside  of  the  luminous  space,  and  extending^ 
beyond  the  lavender-coloured  prismatic  space  of  Herschel.  It  has 
been  also  considered  that  the  rays  of  the  red  extremity  of  the  spec^ 
tmm  possessed  chemical  properties  of  an  inverse  kind,  and  that  the 
decomposition  produced  by  violet  light  might  be  counteracted,  and 
the  elements  brought  to  recombine  by  the  red  rays.  This  is  not 
certain.  All  that  has  been  established  is,  that  there  exist  in  solar 
light,  and  probably  in  all  light  derived  from  sources  of  combustion, 
three  distinct  sets  of  rays,  the  one  of  proper  lif  ht,  which  produces 
only  Inminous  efiects,  the  second  of  radiant  heat,  the  nature  of 
which  will  be  specially  examined  in  the  following  chapter,  and  the 
third  of  rays  which,  though  neither  luminous  nor  heating,  exercise 
an  influence  on  chemical  aflinity,  and  the  nature  of  which  will  be 
discussed  with  more  detail  when  the  subject  of  chemical  affinity 
and  its  relations  to  the  other  physical  forces  has  been  described* 
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CHAPTER  ffl- 

OF  HEAT  CONSIDERED  AS  CHAEACTERIZIN6  CHEMICAL  SUBSTANCES. 

At  almost  every  step  of  chemical  inqairy  it  is  necessary  to  in- 
troduce the  action  of  heat,  either  as  modifying  the  results  of  the 
chemical  action  of  hodies  upon  each  other,  or  as  affording  charac- 
ters hy  which  the  snhstanc^s  we  operate  upon  may  he  distinguished. 
The  doctrine  of  heat  and  the  history  of  its  effects  have  consequent- 
ly, at  all  periods,  formed  an  important  portion  of  the  studies  of  the 
chemist ;  and  it  is,  indeed,  only  lately,  since  the  hriUiant  course  of 
discoveries  that  was  opened,  and  so  successfuUy  prosecuted  hy 
Helloni  and  hy  Forbes,  has  identified  the  theories  of  neat  and  light, 
that  this  subject  has  been  contemplated  in  its  proper  aspect  as  a 
physical  science,  and  its  application  and  influence  in  chemistry  have 
ceased  to  be  considered  as  making  up  the  science,  properly  so  call-' 
ed,  of  heat. 

Of  all  the  physical  sciences,  however,  that  of  /fectf,  or  Tkermoiics^ 
as  it  is  now  termed,  is  the  most  important  to  the  chemist  in  guiding 
him  in  his  operations,  and  in  the  accurate  description  of  their  results 
On  this  account  it  will  be  necessary  to  describe  tne  properties  of  heat 
more  in  detail  than  those  of  any  other  of  the  physical  agents,  and 
to  illustrate  these  properties  by  more  numerous  references  to  eases 
In  which  their  utility  in  chemistry  is  apparent. 

The  effects  of  heat,  by  which,  according  to  their  degreeS|  bodie* 
may  be  characterized,  are, 

Ist.  Change  of  volume  for  a  given  change  of  temperature.  Exm 
ptoiston* 

2d.  Quantity  of  heat  required  to  produce  a  given  change  of  tem- 
perature.    Specific  heat. 

3d.  Temperature  necessary  for  liquefaction.    Melting  points. 

4th.  Temperature  necessary  for  giving  a  certain  elasticity  to  a 
vapour.    Bailing  points. 

5th.  Quantity  of  heat  required  to  produce  a  given  change  of  ag- 
gregation.   Latent  heat  of  liquids  and  vapours. 

6th.  Manner  and  rapidity  of  communicating  or  receiving  heat. 
Conduction  and  radiation  of  heat. 

The  subject  of  heat  will  therefore  be  studied  specially  under 
these  heads ;  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  introduce  an  account  of 
our  mode  of  measuring  heat  and  temperature  by  the  thermometer 
and  pjrrometer,  and  to  add  some  observations  on  the  physical  rela- 
tions of  heat  and  light|  and  on  the  physical  theory  of  heat. 

SECTION  I. 

OF  EXPANSION. 

When  describing  the  efiects  of  cohesion,  I  have  already  noticed 
that  the  molecular  constitution  of  all  bodies  might  be  considered 
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to  depend  on  the  relative  power  of  the  attractive  force,  coAenbn, 
and  the  repulsive  force  of  heat^  upon  their  particles.  That  where 
the  attraction  was  in  excess,  the  molecules  were  knitted  firmly  to- 
gether to  form  a  solid  body ;  but  that  where  repulsion  was  most  pow- 
erful, all  cohesion  was  lost,  and  the  body  assumed  the  form  of  a  va- 
pour or  a  ns.  In  the  intermediate  condition,  where  the  forces  ap- 
peared to  be  nearly  in  equilibrium,  the  liquid  state  was  produced, 
in  which  the  molecules  of  the  body  appeared  still  to  unite  by  a  trace 
of  remaining  cohesion,  but  that  they  moved  among  one  another 
with  perfect  ease,  and  the  slightest  external  force  might  disarrange 
them  entirely.  Now  the  change  from  one  to  the  other  of  any  two 
of  these  conditions  is  not  quite  abrupt.  If  a  cold  body  be  gradu- 
ally heated  until  it  shall  begin  to  liquefy,  its  particles  do  not  remain 
in  the  same  condition  up  to  the  moment  when  they  separate  so  far 
as  to  change  their  state  of  aggregation ;  on  the  contrary,  from  the 
instant  that  the  substance  becomes  warm,  the  change  begins ;  the 
molecules  of  the  body  gradually  separate,  occupy  more  space  than 
before,  and  from  the  very  commencement  of  the  increase  of  heat, 
the  body,  though  it  may  remain  solid,  yet  expands.  In  the  same 
manner,  if  a  liquid  be  heated,  the  change  of  aggregation  does  not 
commence  until  the  increase  of  heat  has  reached  a  certain  degree ; 
bat  from  the  beginning  a  change  of  volume  occurs,  the  increase  of 
which  marks  the  gradual  diminution  of  cohesion.  In  gases  there 
can  take  place  no  farther  change  of  form,  and  the  only  effect  which 
heat  can  produce  upon  them  is  expansion. 

This  power  of  repolaion  which  we  suppose  heat  to  ezerdse,  in  caasing  the  traa- 
fltion  from  one  state  of  aggregation  to  another,  as  weU  as  the  expansion  which  oc- 
cors  without  chanjg^e  of  form,  may  become  directly  evident  to  the  senses,  at  least 
in  a  partial  way,  in  many  cases.  Thus,  many  powders,  if  sprinkled  on  a  wann 
capeole,  or,  still  better,  on  a  silver  plate,  are  thrown  into  violent  motion,  and  dissi- 
ptted  by  the  mutual  repulsion  of  their  particles,  independent  of  any  currents  of  air 
which  might  affect  them.  When  liquids,  particularly  alcohol  and  the  oils,  are 
bioqght  to  boil,  the  drops  which  are  mechanically  thrown  up  out  of  the  liquid  do 
DOC  mix  with  it  on  faUing  back,  but  roll  about  on  the  surface,  and  appear  to  repel 
each  other,  and  to  be  repelled  by  the  hot  glass  of  the  vessel  in  a  r^narkable  do* 
fiee.  If  a  brass  poker,  strongly  heated,  be  allowed  to  rest  against  a  cold  iron  bar, 
or,  still  better,  if  a  rounded  bar  of  brass  be  made  very  hot  and  laid  upon  a  flat  block 
of  lead,  the  surface  of  the  cold  metal  becoming  heated,  repels  the  warmer  brass, 
which  instantly  &lls  down  again,  by  its  weight  overcoming  the  repulsion,  when  the 
laetal  cools.  When  the  brass  again  touches  the  metal  or  lead,  the  latter  is  again 
heated  at  the  point  of  contact,  and  again  there  is  repulsion  succeeded  by  a  new 
contact,  and  these  repeated  motions  throw  the  bar  of  brass  into  a  state  of  tremulous 
agitation,  which  being  conveyed  to  the  ear  by  the  intervening  air,  gives  a  remark- 
ably distinct  and  agr^sable  musical  tone.  The  better  conductor,  the  heated  body, 
and  the  worse  conductor  (provided  both  are  metals),  the  cold  body  can  be,  the  more 
■locessful  is  the  result. 

This  force  of  repulsion  is  tnade  still  more  distinct,  and  even  measurable,  by  an 
eiperiment  devised  by  Powell.  When  a  flat  and  a  convex  glass  plate  are  strongly 
prcsBiiid  together,  they  still  do  not  touch,  but  are  separated  by  an  exceedingly  thin 
ipaoe,  by  uie  action  of  light  on  which  there  are  produced  coloured  rings,  like  those 
nen  on  the  surface  of  a  soap-bubble,  or  in  a  film  of  oil  floating  upon  water.  Each 
coioor  belongs  to  a  distinct  and  measurable  thickness  of  this  space ;  and  when  such 
an  apparatus  is  gradually  heated,  the  rings  close  in  towards  the  centre,  showing 
that  the  glass  {dates  recede  firom  one  another,  and  the  degree  of  repulsion  may  be 
determined  Irom  the  narrowmg  which  occurs  in  the  breadth  of  any  particular  eof- 
cared  ring,  according  as  the  temperature  rises. 

h  gases,  the  expanding  effect  of  heat  is  unaffected  by  any  dis- 
torfcing  cmnse  ;  there  is  no  cohesion  remaining  to  impede  its  oper- 
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tcrs  -00  o(  a  certain  substance, 

Thi-  .  .    Mose  that  we  apply  to  it  a 

ly,  :  7011  irh  a  space  which  we 

chr  ,    ::  from  10  to  9.     If,  then, 

dis«  ,;:;y  equal  to  the  former,  it 

M<'  i»-Iioii  of  JO,  but  of  9,  and 

thi'  i:i  expansion  of  more  than 

pb;.  ,  .-.n  more  than  it  did  before, 

ce-  .;  quantity  of  heat  be  added, 

eii  vorconie,  will  act  still  more 

•  .•  cohesion  from  7J  to  5,  and 
n:-  •  ^ice  of  U,,  '2.     In  solids  and 

h'  .    ..-<  thus,  with  the  temperature, 

C'  .Ml  ffases,  where  tlie  cohesion 

ij  •  etdy  absent,  the  expansion  is 

1-  \  o(  heat,  no  matter  how  much 

i  -.'.o  iras  before. 

•;  detail  the  rates  of  expansion 
I  ..  those  of  leases,  for  which  the 

•.     Heforc  d(»iu<r  so,  however,  it 

,    -,  which  we  ascertain  the  quant i- 

^  .  .ract  from  bodies  to  eifect  their 

..siiirate,  in  fact,  the  princij)le  on 

.-iiotor  are  founded,  and  such  de- 

,  ^   :..  hereafter  be  found  necessary  to 

•• '  and  narrow  neck,  which  is  divided 
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•  ,.\:k'\\  each  division  is  a  certain  ])art,  as 

Let  us  suppose  the  bulb  a  to  be  lill- 

V.  'v*  dejrree  of  heat  as  thai  at  which  ice 

.•  V  iVom  the  external  air  by  means  of 

:  i5«  exactly  settled  at  the  commence- 

:*.o  instrument  be  warnie<l,  tin?  air  in 

.;•;::  as  it  increases  in  vcdume,  pushes 

•\^bule  of  mercury.     This  last   serves, 

::crease  of  vcdume  which  the  air  irains 

*!;um  we  can  read  off  the  exact  pri>por- 
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tion.    If  the  tonree  of  heat  be  water  boilingr|  under  ordinary  eir* 

eumstancesi  at  Dublin,  at  the  level  of  the  sea^  as  soon  as  the  air 

hat  been  heated  to  exactly  the  same  degpree  as  the  water,  the  gloh> 

ale  will  be  found  to  have  arrived  at  the  365th  division  on  the  scale* 

'  Therefore,  1000  measures  of  air,  on  being  heated  from  the  degree 

of  melting  ice  to  that  of  boiling  water,  become  2865.    Now  as,  from 

the  constitution  of  air  and  gases,  the  effect  of  each  increase  of 

beat  is  the  same,  we  may  consider  the  whole  quantity  of  heat  which 

it  received  from  the  boiling  water  to  be  divided  into  365  parts  or 

degrees,  and  each  of  these  parts  being  applied  separately  to  the 

bulb,  should  have  increased  the  volume  of  air  by  Yfvj  part,  or  should 

bave  converted  the  1000  volumes  into  1001.    There  is  thus  obtain- 

ed  a  scale  of  expansion  which  is  quite  artificial  and  arbitrary  cer^ 

tainly,  but  which,  having  been  once  contrived,  may  be  withperfeot 

accuracy  implied  to  measure  different  quantities  of  heat.    Thus,  if 

we  warm  water  to  blood  heat,  and  immerse  in  it  the  air  bulb  as  de« 

scribed,  the  expansion  of  the  air  will  move  the  globule  of  mercury 

to  the  degree  122,  which  is  almost  exactly  the  one  third  part  of 

the  365,  and  hence  the  water,  in  bein|r  heated  from  the  degree  of 

meking  ice  to  that  of  blood  heat,  received  almost  exactly  one  third 

of  the  quantity  of  heat  which  should  have  made  it  boil,  and  its  tem« 

peratnre  is  one  third  as  high. 

I  have  here  spoken  of  measuring  the  successive  quantities  of 
heat  which  the  air  received,  and  in  this  case  the  manner  of  express 
sion  is  sufficiently  accurate,  as  well  as  the  most  simple.  But  it  is 
necessary  to  explain  the  true  meaning  of  the  words  quantity  of  heat 
aad  temperature.  The  amount  of  expansion  which  a  hot  body  is 
capable  of  producing  in  the  air  or  mercury  of  the  thermometer, 
measures  tntly  what  is  called  its  temperature.  The  temperature  has 
nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  the  quantity  of  heat  which  the  body 
may  contain,  it  refers  only  to  its  expandmg  power.  If  a  quantity 
of  water,  of  oil,  of  ether,  of  mercury,  or  of  iron  produce  all  the 
asme  amount  of  expansion  in  the  air  or  mercury  of  the  thermometer, 
we  say  they  have  the  same  temperature,  without  pretending  to  know 
asythmg  of  the  quantity  of  heat  which  they  may  actually  possess. 
The  thermometer  and  pyrometer  are  therefore  instruments  for 
measuring,  not  heat,  but  temperature^  and  we  denote  by  degrees  of  tern* 
peraiure  the  amount  of  expansion  produced,  marked  off  on  any  arbi- 
trary scale  which  we  may  think  proper  to  adopt. 

Grases  expanding  more  than  any  other  bodies,  the  air  thermom- 
eter is  the  most  sensible  that  can  be  made,  and  in  the  form  just 
described  it  is  an  exact  measure  of  heat,  subject  only  to  one  cor- 
Teetion,  which  is,  that  although  the  air,  in  being  heated  from  the 
degree  of  melting  ice  to  that  of  boiling  water,  actually  expands 
1^^  of  its  volume,  yet  that  expansion  is  not  all  visible,  for  the  glass 
Dolb  e^Muids  also  on  being  heated,  although  in  a  very  small  proper* 
tion,  and  holds  ^^j  more  than  it  did  when  cold  \  the  visible  expan- 
sion on  the  scale  is  therefore  only  363  depees,  and  this  must  be 
allowed  for  to  have  complete  accuracy.  The  form  of  the  air  ther- 
mometer  which  has  been  just  described  is,  however,  quite  unfit  for 
ordinary  use ;  the  adjustment  of  the  index  globule,  the  necessity 
that  the  instrument  should  be  perfectly  horizontal,  which  is  quite 
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impossible  in  the  majority  of  praetiesl  cases,  renders  this  kind  of 
an  air  thermometer  too  unmanageable  i  and  since  the  air  changes  its 
▼olume  very  much  for  every  change  of  pressure,  and  our  atmo- 
sphere varies  in  its  weight  almost  every  hour,  an  air  thermometer 
left  open,  as  at  the  orifice  ^,  would  change  continually  without  ref- 
erence to  the  degrees  of  heat  at  all,  and  would  thus  give  false  in- 
dications. The  end  of  the  tube  must  therefore  be  accurately 
dosed. 

When,  however,  the  air  inside  is  thus  confined,  the  simple  rule 
of  the  dilatation  bein^  proportional  to  the  increase  of  heat,  ceas- 
es completely.  For  if  the  point  b  be  closed,  and  the  bulb  a  be 
heated,  the  globule  of  mercury,  in  moving  along  the  scale,  con- 
denses the  air  before  it,  and  thus  ffenerates-an  elastic  force,  by 
which  the  expansion  is  resisted  and  diminished  in  amount  $  the  de- 
grees would  therefore  be  no  longer  equal,  but  rapidly  diminish  in 
size,  so  that  on  the  upper  parts  of  the  scale  they  could  not  be  iith 
tinguished  from  one  another,  and  would  hence  be  useless.  But  by 
having  a  second  bulb,  ^in  the  next  figures,  the  elasticity  of  the  air 
oompressed  in  the  cold  bulb  increases  much  less  rapidly,  and  the 
scale  to  be  applied  to  the  stem  connecting  the  bulbs  is  easily  con- 
structed. As  the  stems  of  these  air  thermometers  are  generally 
upright,  mercury  would  be  too  heavy  a  fluid  to  introduce  in  a  column, 
and  the  mere  globule  which  we  supposed  in  the  example  first  taken 
would  not  answer,  from  the  facility  with  which  it  mi^ht  be  broken 
or  displaced :  to  any  watery  or  spirituous  fluid  there  is  also  an  ob- 
jection, that  the  amount  of  expansion  would  be  increased  to  an 
uncertain  degree  by  the  portion  of  fluid  converted  into  vapour.  To 
avoid  these  errors,  oil  of  vitriol  may  best  be  employed,  and  it  is 
generally  coloured  red  to  render  the  motion  of  the  fluid  column 
more  easily  visible. 

An  air  thermometer,  closed  perfectly,  indicates  a  change  of  tem- 
perature only  by  the  oiflerence  between  the  elasticity  of  the  air  in 

the  two  bulbs.  No  matter  how  high  or  how  low 
the  temperature  may  be,  if  it  afiects  both  bulbs  to 
the  same  decree,  the  air  in  each  bulb  presses  on 
the  liquid  column  with  the  same  force,  and  exacdy 
balances  the  other.  The 
instrument  indicates,  there- 
fore, such  temperatures  only 
as  afiect  one  bulb  and  not 
the  other;  the  difiference,  in 
fact,  between  the  tempera- 
tures of  the  two  bulbs,  and 
hence  is  properly  called  the 
Mferentuu  thermometer.  In 
fig.  A  the  one  bulb  is  much  above  the  other. 
In  fiff.  B  the  stem  which  terminates  above  in 
a  bulb  is  open  below,  and  plunges  into  the 
fluid  which  the  inferior  bulb  contains.  This 
lower  bulb  is  soldered  or  cemented  at  its  or- 
ifice round  the  tube,  so  as  perfectly  to  pre- 
Ttnt  the  action  of  the  air.    Fig.  C.represents 
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•  most  ordinary  form ;  the  bulbs  are  on  a  level,  and  are  connected 

.  a  U-shaped  stem. 

The  air  thermometer  is  thus,  in  all  its  forms,  liable  to  so  many  in« 
onveniences  from  the  limited  range  of  its  scale,  if  it  be  not  open 
i'^  thQ  air,  and  from  the  complex  form  which  the  scale  assumes  if 
the  external  air  be  prevented  from  communication,  that  it  is  never 
made  use  of  in  practice  except  in  some  particular  cases,  which 
shall  hereafter  be  specially  noticed.  We  are  therefore  obliged  to 
have  recourse,  for  our  accurate  measures  of  teniperature,  to  other 
bodies,  which,  though  not  so  sensible  as  air|  ofier  more  practical 
advantages. 

The  liquids  which  are  generally  used  to  measure,  by  their  expan- 
sion, change  of  temperature,  are  ucohol  and  mercury.  The  former, 
in  being  raised  from  the  melting  point  of  ice  to  that  at  which  itself 
boils,  expands  yf^,  whereas  air  within  the  same  limits  would  have 
expanded  ^^,  being  about  three  and  a  half  times  as  much  as  alco- 
hol :  and  mercury,  in  having  its  temperature  raised  from  the  melt- 
ing point  of  ice  to  the  boiling  point  of  water,  expands  tHt^  or 
alwut  ^  of  the  quantity  of  air.  Hence  these  liquids  are  much  less 
sensible,  as  thermometers,  than  air ;  but  their  other  advantages  are 
decidedly  in  their  favour.  Alcohol  is  only  employed  where  the 
object  is  to  measure  very  great  degrees  of  cold ;  and  for  this  pur- 
pose it  is  admirably  fitted,  as  it  is  the  only  liquid  that  has  not  yet 
been  frozen.  Mercury,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  applied  to  an 
extensive  range  of  temperatures,  as  it  freezes  only  by  the  applica- 
tion of  an  intense  cold  j  and  it  does  not  boil  until  it  arrives  nearly 
It  a  red  heat.  It  has  the  largest  interval  between  its  freezing  ana 
boiling  points  of  any  liquid  that  is  known.  Mercury  is  also  admi- 
rably suited  to  be  a  measure  of  heat,  by  the  accidental  circumstance 
that  its  expansion,  when  contained  in  a  glass  bulb,  is  accurately 
proportional  to  the  temperature,  and  its  indications  therefore  abso- 
mtely  true. 

This  is  occasioned  by  the  circumstance  that,  as  in  all  liquids  and  solids  the  eX" 
puaion  increases  with  the  temperature,  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  capacity  of  the 
^lasB  baSb  exactly  corresponds  to  the  increase  of  the  rate  of  expansion  of  the  mer- 
any,  and  absorbs  it ;  so  that  the  visible  expansion  of  the  mercuiy  is  uniform,  and  a 
iigne  in  every  part  of  the  scale  is  of  the  same  length.  For  instance,  if  mercury 
Bid  air  be  together  heated  from  the  freezing  to  the  boiling  point  of  water,  1-000 
measures  of  air  become  1-365,  and  10-000  measures  of  mercury  become  10  180. 
I^  then,  they  be  both  heated  as  much  more,  the  sir,  expanding  at  the  same  rate, 
beeomes  1*730;  but  the  mercury,  expanding  nu>re  rapidly,  becomes  10*863:  and 
beooe,  if  a  scale  was  so  applied,  there  would  be  shown  180  degrees  in  the  lower, 
ad  183  degrees  in  the  upper  part  of  the  scale,  to  the  same  quantity  of  heat  This 
IB  corrected  by  the  expansion  of  the  glass  bulb  which  holds  tha  mercury.  At  the 
temperature  of  melting  ice,  the  bulb  holds,  for  example,  10  000  measures  of  mer- 
cury ;  but,  on  being  heated  to  that  of  boiling  water,  it  holds  10*026.  The  mercury, 
kovrrer,  having  become  10180,  the  difference,  (10180— 10026)=164  measures, 
passes  into  the  stem,  and  makes  the  rise  of  temperature  upon  the  scale.  When, 
now,  the  second  pcnrtion  of  heat  is  applied,  the  mercury  becomes  10-363 ;  and  the 
^fasB  bolb,  eipanding  at  the  same  time,  becomes  able  to  hold  10055 :  and  hence 
the  difleroBCe,  (10*^3 — 10-055)=308  measures,  passes  into  the  stem  and  moves 
skM^  the  scale.  Thus  the  visihle  portion  of  the  expansion  is  rendered  exactly  pro- 
pw*iffliil  to  the  increase  of  heat ;  and  the  mercurial  thermometer  becomes,  not 
the  most  oonTement,  but  the  most  accurate  measure  of  heat  which  we 


Li  ftmtnif*'»^  a  tfaermemeter,  the  first  requisite  is,  that  the  bore  of  the  tube 
tUlbepettbcUy  nnifiinn,  for  otherwise  the  result  above  descdbed,  which  gives  all 
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its  mifihie  to  the  quicknlter  thermometer,  would  be  completely  inappIicaUe  in 
practice.  This  is  ascertained  by  finding  that  a  small  quantity  of  mercury,  moved  up 
and  down  the  tube,  occupies  exactly  the  same  length  in  every  part.  A  proper  tube 
havinK  been  thus  obtained,  one  extremity  is  closed,  and  a  bulb  is  blown  upon  it ; 
another  is  formed  near  the  open  end,  leaving  a  space  between  the  two  bulbs  some- 
what longer  than  the  thermometer  is  intended  to  be.  The  tube  and  bulbs  having 
been  heated,  are  allowed  to  cool,  with  the  open  end  immersed  in  pure  and  recently- 
boikd  moivury.  By  the  contraction  of  the  internal,  and  the  pressure  of  the  exter- 
nal air,  a  quantity  of  mercury  is  forced  into  the  first  bulb,  and  ultimately  the  bulb 
at  the  closed  end  is  filled  completely  by  a  repetition  of  the  process.  When  the  in- 
troductioD  of  the  mercury  has  been  completed,  the  open  end  of  the  tube  is  closed 
by  a  little  sealing-wax,  to  prevent  the  admission  of  air  or  dust,  and  the  tube  is  al- 
k>wf«l  to  cool  with  the  terminal  bulb  down.  When  it  has  cooled  completely,  it  is 
again  heattxl  to  the  highest  degree  it  is  intended  to  indicate ;  and  the  fine  flame  of 
a  bknrpipe  being  directed  upon  the  point  which  is  to  be  the  extremity  of  the  tube, 
il  is  melted,  and  the  orifice  completely  closed.  When  the  instrument  then  cods, 
then*  n^mains  over  the  mercury  in  the  stem  a  perfectly  empty  space. 

It  it'mains,  then,  to  attach  the  scale.  When  describing  the  general  principle  of 
the  thonuometor,  in  the  example  of  dry  air,  pushing,  by  its  expansion,  an  index 
globuK>  of  mercury  along  the  stem,  the  scale  which  included  the  interval  from  the 
freeaing  to  the  boiling  points  of  water  was  supposed  to  be  divided  into  365  parts. 
This  was,  however,  merely  because  the  1000  measures  of  air,  in  being  heated 
thnm^  that  intervvJ,  expand  in  that  proportion.  The  scales  that  are  actually  used 
aK"  ditTerent,  although  quite  as  arbitrary.  The  simplest  scale  is  that  in  which  the 
intf rTttl  between  the  freezing  and  boiling  points  of  water,  which  is  universaUy  ta- 
Iwn  as  the  standard,  is  divided  into  100  parts ;  it  is  termed  the  centigrade  scale, 
ami  is  employed  in  France,  and  generally  in  Germany  and  the  north  of  Europe.  In 
il  kv  IS  said  to  melt  at  0^,  and  water  to  boil  at  100°.  On  the  scale  generally  used 
in  this  (H>untry  and  Great  Britain,  the  standard  interval  lb  divided  into  180  degrees, 
but  the  melting  |Munt  of  ice  is  not  taken  as  0°,  but  as  38^,  from  a  very  absurd  idea  of 
V^ihrt'uhMt,  who  was  the  inventor  of  this  scale.  He  mixed  together  snow  and  salt, 
ainl  having  thus  produced  a  more  intense  cold  than  anybody  before  him  had  done, 
Ike  imaguHHl  that  ho  had  attained  a  point  at  which  the  bodies  had  no  heat  at  alL 
llkAi  henad  Arrived  at  what  was  afterward  called  the  absolute  zero,  and  he  caUra 
llkAl  i^MOl  i^'' ;  the  melting  point  of  ice  was  then  33°,  and  water  boiling  at  180^ 
h\^Kff.  H«  ieiH|iereture  was  marked  212°.  There  is  another  scale,  sometimes,  but 
imii  ^mWu  uMxl ;  that  of  Reaumur,  in  which  the  melting  point  of  ice  is  the  com- 
MMiCMMMit  \tf  0°,  and  the  boiling  point  of  water  is  marked  80°.  The  first  step  in 
the  ^tA^luatum  is  to  mark  the  extreme  points  of  the  standard  interval :  the  melting 
|^\»ii  «4'  K^\  and  the  boiling  point  of  water.  To  do  this  correctly,  some  precautions 
tttii94  N*  takt^n.  I  have  firequcntly  spoken  of  the  melting  point  of  ice  and  the  Ijrees- 
tng  iHMUt  of  water  as  meaning  the  same  temperature,  and  under  ordinary  circum* 
sl*m>'«i  they  do  no ;  but  they  do  not  so  necessarily.  The  freezing  of  water  is  a 
e«v»i«UiMtion,  and,lik«  all  other  cases  of  crystallization,  may  take  place  with  great- 
«i|\Mr  leeM  laoility.  If  water  be  agitated,  or  if  it  be  contained  in  rough  vessels,  af- 
itviUiiVB  pn»inu)(«ncea  to  which  the  crystals  of  ice  may  attach  themselves,  it  freezes 
exa^i^v  At  5W**  on  Fahrenheir*  scale ;  but  if  the  water  be  kept  carefully  at  rest,  and 
be  \\mlAin(il  in  smooth  glass  vessels,  free  from  dnst,  it  may  be  easily  cooled  to  35^, 
and  h««  bivu  eiwled  even  to  15°,  without  becommg  solid.  Hence,  if  we  wished  to 
^teriuine  the  zero  by  means  of  freezing  water,  an  error  might  easily  be  committed. 
Iw»  however,  under  all  circumstances,  melts  at  82° ;  and  hence,  by  plunging  the  bulb 
iM*  the  thtmrnmuner  into  a  mixture  of  ice  and  water,  and  marking  on  the  stem  the 

Cuni  Ai  which  the  level  of  the  mercury  settles,  the  first  fixed  point  upon  the  scale  ii 
nl  'IV  detenuino  the  second  point,  that  at  which  water  boils,  it  is  necessary  to  at- 
tend 10  the  et»ndition  of  the  barometer.  It  will  be  hereafter  described  how  the  boil- 
ing \\mx  of  every  liquid  varies  with  the  atmospheric  pressure ;  it  is  here  enough 
tit  m4KH\  that  either  the  boiling  point  must  be  determined  when  the  barometer 
stands  at  298  inches,  or  a  correction,  which  will  be  hereafter  given,  applied  for  any 
aUK'miee  of  height  which  may  exist.  The  water  must  boil  aOiBO  in  a  metaUic  v^ 
Mil  tor  vmter  in  a  glass  or  porcelain  vessel  has  its  boiling  point  somewhat  raised, 
and  as  the  thermometer  is  to  be  used  for  chemical  purposles,  the  bulb  and  only  a 
amiM  wHtiun  of  the  stem  should  be  immersed  in  the  boilmg  water.  The  two  fixed 
H^nls  having  been  thus  obtained,  the  interval  is  to  be  divided  into  180  equal  neite 
Sr  dwvM  Iff  the  ordinaiy  scale  of  Fahrenheit,  and  then  82  of  these  demee 
ciMMiil  ilownwvd  from  the  point  of  melting  ice  to  obtain  the  zero ;  for  thenro 
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cannot  be  traHf  got  in  the  manner  in  which  Fahrenheit  is  soppoeed  originally  to 
hare  inTented  it,  for  a  mixtore  of  anew  and  salt  is  found  to  produce  always  a  cold 
of  about  S®  below  zero,  or  — fl9.  As  our  range  of  temperature  passes  far  below 
the  aero  of  the  scale,  we  count  downward  precisely  as  we  count  upward,  oid^ 
prefixing  in  the  Ibrmer  case  the  —  minus  sign,  whereas,  in  the  degrees  aboYC  zero, 
the  -f-  ptae  sign  is  usually  omitted.  Thus,  +609^  or  aimply  50°,  is  fifty  degrees 
above  zero,  bat  — MK*  is  the  same  number  below  zero.  To  constmct  the  centi- 
grade scale,  the  method  is  precisely  the  same,  except  that  we  make  the  point  of 
melting  ioe  0**,  and  that  of  boiling  water  100^,  and  a  degree  being  the  yj^  of  the 
interrS,  we  count  up  and  down  from  zero,  precisely  as  in  the  other  eaa& 

It  is  genenlly  prqier  to  lay  a  thermometer  aside  for  a  few  wedcs  after  having 
fiOed  it  befiyre  proceeding  to  apply  the  scale.  For  it  is  found  that  as  there  is  a  Tac- 
oum  in  the  instrament  above  the  mercury,  the  external  pressure  acting  on  the  thin 
glass  of  the  bulb  gradually  changes  its  form  a  little,  and  would  move  up  the  fixed 
points,  sometimes  through  one  or  two  degrees,  if  they  had  been  nnrked  before  the 
change. 

Tl^  centigrade  scale  is  of  snoh  extensive  use  in  the  works  of  most  distinguished 
cbemiftta,  that  it  is  well  to  show  more  closely  its  relation  to  the  ordinary  wale  of 
Fahienheit,  and  the  means  of  reducing  one  to  the  other.  The  standard  interval  is 
divided  into  180^  Fahrenheit,  and  into  100  centigrade  degrees,  and  hence  a  degree 
of  the  former  is  equal  to  {^},  or  {the  of  a  centigrade  degree.  To  reduce  any  inter- 
val in  centigrade  degrees  to  Fahrenlieit*s,  it  is  therefore  to  be  multiplied  by  9  and 
divided  l^  5 ;  and  for  the  reduction  £rom  Fahrenheit  to  centigrade,  the  number  is 
to  be  multiplied  by  6  and  divided  by  9 :  but  as  the  degrees  do  not  in  number  start 
from  the  same  point,  the  Fahrenheit  seale  being  already  32°  when  the  centigrade 
begins,  it  is  necessary  to  add  32°  to  the  number  of  Fahrenheit  degrees  which  have 
been  attained  by  calculation  firom  the  centigrade,  and  to  subtract  32^  from  the  num- 
ber of  degrees  on  Fahrenheit,  which  are  to  be  converted  into  degrees  upon  the  oth- 

Ite,  to  reduce  187^  of  Fahrenheit,  we  proceed : 

167—32=135,  and  135x|=75°, 
and  find  it  to  correspond  to  75°  centigrade.    And  to  reduce  6G9  centigrade  to  Fah- 
itnheit*s  adale,  we  say, 

65xf=117,  and  117+32=149<>, 
enresponding,  therefore,  to  149^  of  Fahrenheit. 

Resumnr's  scale  being  to  the  centigrade  scale  as  4  to  5,  simflar  reductions  are 
made  to  and  from  it,  by  using  i  in  place  of  |,  as  has  been  employed  in  the  example. 
The  range  of  temperatures  observable  with  a  mercurial  thermom- 
eter on  FaSirenheit's  scale  is  from  — 39°  to  +630°.  The  mercury 
freezes  a  little  below  -—40° ;  and  though  it  does  not  boil  until  it  ar- 
rives at  660°,  yet  the  quantity  of  vapour  which  it  forms  when  very 
near  its  boiling  point,  prevents  its  indications  from  being  quite  ez- 
aet  between  tbit  point  and  630°. 

Oar  means  of  estimating  temperatures  above  the  boiling  point 
of  mercury  are  not  at  all  so  perfect  as  those  that  have  been  de- 
scribed for  the  lower  degrees  of  heat.  Mercury,  when  boiling,  is 
not  in  the  slightest  degree  luminous,  but  the  temperature  at  which 
a  heated  body  becomes  visible  in  the  dark,  by  emitting  a  dull  red 
light,  is  not  much  higher.  Numerous  instruments  have  been  in- 
vented for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  higher  temperatures, 
particularly  of  furnaces,  and  hence  they  have  been  called  p3rrome- 
ters.  Of  these,  the  only  one  which  appears  to  jrive  accurate  re- 
snlts,  and  hence  deserves  description,  is  that  of  Daniell. 
1m  this  pjrrometer,  the  change  of  temperature  is  shown  by  the  excess  of  the  ex-"* 
of  an  iron  bar  over  the  expansion  of  a  black-lead  case  in  which  it  is  en- 
The  iron  rod  a  is  somewhat  shorter  than  the  black-lead- ware  case,  and  a 
pl^  of  earthenware,  b,  which  fits  tight  in  the  case,  abuts  against  the  iron  rod  in- 
aide.  and  projects  as  at « in  the  figure.  Let  us  suppose  the  length  of  the  case  to  be 
5  wM^if^  that  of  the  iron  rod  4i  inches,  and  that  of  the  earthenware  plug  to  be  1 
mek  If  the  wbole  be  hasted  until  the  case  shall  have  expanded  by  12  parts;  the 
■MMd  wJD  hMwm  iuarwfnl  in  length  by44»and  the  earthenware  piece  by  7»  whidi» 
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added  to  44^  makes  SI.  If  (he  blaok-lead  caee  did  not  increase  in  sixe,  all  these 
61  parts  should  project ;  but  as  there  is  additional  room  made  for  12,  the  project- 
ing portion  is  only  39.  If  the  parts  of  the  apparatps  were  all  free  to  move,  each 
contracting  again  on  coolmg,  the  result  would  be  that  all  would  be  restored  to  their 
original  position  ;  but  this  is  not  the  case.  The  bar  of  iroui  in  expanding,  poshes 
out  before  it  the  plug  of  earthenware,  which,  however,  is  held  so  ti^  in  the  case 
that  it  cannot  go  bacK  again  when  the  apparatus  has  become  cold.  The  protmsioQ 
of  the  earthenware  plug  is  therefore  a  permanent  index  of  the  greatest  amount  of 
expansion  that  had  been  produced  while  the  instrument  was  exposed  to  heat.  This 
eqnnsion  is,  however,  veiy  small.  The  three  pieces  being,  as  stated,  6,  4i,  and  1 
Indi,  the  expansion,  when  heated  from  33°  to  818^,  is  only  jH^  of  an  inch ;  and  as 
this  indicates  180  degrees,  the  expansion  for  a  degree  is  only  about  ^^  of  an 
Ipdi.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  magnify  this  expansion,  in  order  that  the  indi- 
cation maybe  read  off;  and  this  is  done  by  means  of  a  graduated  circular  aroh,i{  t 
/,  with  a  movable  index,  kept  by  means  of  a  spring  constantly  at  0^  when  nndis- 
tmbed.  On  fitting  this  scale  to  the  pyrometric  black-lead  case,  after  it  has  beea 
in  the  fire,  the  projection  of  the  earthenware  plug,  c,  catches  in  the  prolonged  heel 
of  the  index,  e,  and  moving  it  round,  the  point  of  the  index  travels  over  a  poxtioii 
of  the  graduatied  scale,  and  indicates  the  number  of  degrees  through  which  the 
temperature  had  been  raised.  This  instrument  is  not  always  made  of  the  ssbm 
aiie,  and  henee  the  absolute  amount  of  expansion  may  vary,  which,  however,  is  r»> 
daced  to  the  same  proportion  on  the  scale,  by  which,  also,  the  increase  in  the  fate 
of  expansion  of  the  metallic  bar  at  very  high  temperatures  must  be  allowed  fat. 
By  means  of  this  very  ingenious  and  useful  instrument,  Professor  DanieD  has  da- 
terminedthe  melting  point  of  most  of  the  important  metals,  and  also  several  other 
tetnoers^ures  at  which  remarkable  phenomena  occur. 

The  pyrometera  of  Wedgewood,  of  Guyton,  and  many  others 
that  have  been  proposed,  must  be  conaidered  as  now  totally  aban- 
doned, and  do  not  require  notice. 

The  moat  delicate,  and  perhaps  the  most  important,  measure  of 
heat  that  has  been  contrived,  is  one  totally  independent  of  expan- 
sion, and  founded  on  the  measurement  of  an  electric  current  which 
a  change  of  temperature  produces  under  certain  circumstances.  It 
Sa  the  TherwtO'mmliiplur  mvented  by  NobilL    The  principle  which 


thm  instrument  involrea  in  its  eonstruction  and  its  form  will  be  de- 
scribed ondsr  the  head  of  electricity,  and  the  remarkable  resohs 
iiiitained  by  means  d*  it,  and  ^rtiieh  have  complstsiy  remoddlsd 
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<nn  Mmm  of  the  physieal  eonsdtittioii  of  heat,  will  be  notieed  in 

another  plaee. 

It  ma^  be  of  interest  to  anbjoin  the  tetapentnres  on  Fahrenheit's 
scale  at  which  some  of  the  moit  remanable  efleota  of  heat  an 
prodneed : 

—  ISS".  The  greateit  eoM  that  haa  been  produced. 

—  121°.  The  aolid  eompoimd  of  alcohol  and  carbonic  aeid 

melts. 

—  9LI°.  Greatest  cold  by  ordinary  freesing  miztozes. 

—  dp°'  Temperature  of  the  planetary  ipacei. 

—  60°.  Greatest  cold  observed  in  the  arctic  regions. 

—  47°.  Sulpharic  ether  congeals. 

—  45°.  Nitric  acid  congeals. 

—  39°.  Mercury  congeals. 
+         1°.  Oil  of  vitriol  freezes. 

4-      14°.  Oil  of  turpentine  freezea. 

+       20°.  Wino  freezes. 

+       25°.  Blood  freezes. 

+       32°.  Ice  melts. 

■i-      36°.  Olive  oil  freezes. 

4-       98°.  Heat  of  human  blood. 

■^    108°.  PboBphorus  metta. 

+     174°.  Alcohol  boUs. 

4-    801°.  Rose's  metal  melta. 

■^    311°.  Newton's  metal  melta. 

+    212°.  Water  boUs. 

-I-    218°.   Sulphur  melts. 

+    662°.  Mercury  boils. 

+    810°.  Antimony  melts. 

+    980°.  Red  heat. 

+  1141°.  Heat  of  a  common  fire. 

+  1869°.  Brass  melts. 

+  1873°.  Silver  melts. 
1996°.   Copper  melts. 
2200°.  OolJ  melts. 
2786°.  Cast  iron  melts. 
ne  details  whicli  have  been  given,  regarding  the  eCDstmctloa  of  the  air  ther- 
■MSMer.  will  show  sufficienlJy  the  pruici|ile  upon  which  the  detemunatiOD  of  Uie 
■M  of  pipansioa  of  gaseous  bodies  haa  been  effected.     He  exact  amount  of  dOa. 
saiga  was  first  SKeriaiaed  by  Datton  and  Gay  Lasaao  aeady  at  the  same  tbiM; 
Ihs  rrraiT"t  of  Oaj  Luasao  oonaiHted  of  a  tin  Teasel,  A,  having  fire  apertnraa 


ia  the  aide,  0",  thera  is  intiodiiced  the  tabs  with  tbs  btill^ 
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^  f',  coottiBinf  air  dried  liy  the  tobo  i  V,  aod  arnuged  with  t^ 
aides  globule  of  mercury  m,  as  described  in  page  48.  By  the  opposite  orifioe,  o,  is 
fixed  a  thennometer,  b  s,  the  bulb  b  of  which  is  on  the  same  level  as  the  bulb  of 
the  air  tube.  By  means  of  the  central  orifice  in  the  top,  a  second  thermometer,  v, 
Is  introdveed,  the  bulb  of  which  is  situated  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  box.  The 
other  orifices  in  the  top  are  for  the  free  escape  of  steam.  The  RppantOB  so  beinp 
arranged,  water,  rendned  ice-cold  by  some  snow  or  ice  floating  on  it,  is  introduced, 
until  the  thermometers  and  the  air  bulbs  are  covered  to  the  depth  of  a  couple  of 
inches,  and  the  index  globule  of  mercury  is  thus  brought  to  the  zero  of  the  scale. 
The  box  is  then  placed  on  a  furnace,  B,  and  gradually  heated  :  the  rise  of  temper- 
ature is  indicated  by  the  thennometer,  <,  the  expansion  by  the  motion  (d  the  index 
globule,  and  at  each  de^gree  the  thennometer  and  air  bulb  may  be  cdmMued  to- 
gether until  the  water  is  brought  to  boil.  ^ 

By  substituting  other  substances  for  water,  such  as  oil,  or  a  bath  of  ffasible  metal, 
the  rate  of  expansion  may  1>e  determined  for  still  higher  temperatures,  and  has  been 
thus  ascertained  by  Dulong  and  Petit  up  to  the  boiling  point  of  mercuiy. 

From  such  experiments,  conducted  by  Dalton,  Gay  Lussac,  and  Dulong,  it  result- 
ed, that  1000  volumes  of  air,  when  heated  from  32^  to  212^,  became  1375,  and  that 
the  change  was  in  proportion  for  higher  or  lower  temperatures.  The  numbers  ao- 
tually  obtained  may  be  stated  as  in  the  following  table : 


TMnpmtiira  oa  a 
MMttorfad    Thm- 
BMMMtorby  Fall- 

10000  VohUMi 
of  Air  at  98* 
bwoaw 

Espaaiiaa   for    om 
Dam*  OB  r.  Scala 
ialtetiortteVol- 

nolMift  Seal*. 

oMataiB. 

—  33 

8660 

20-77 

4-  32 

10000 

212 

13760 

20  83 

300 

15576 

20-70 

387 

17389 

20-82 

473 

19189 

20-84 

659 

20976 

20-83 

660 

23125 

20-90 

The  mean  of  these  results  gives  the  expansion  for  one  degree  at  20-81,  or  almost 
exactly  xtv  of  the  volume  at  32°,  which  result  had  been  adopted  universally,  with- 
out any  suspicion  of  its  being  imperfect.  Circumstances  having,  however,  induced 
Rudberg  to  submit  the  subject  to  an  accurate  reinvestigation,  conducted  with  ex- 
ceeding care  and  attention,  particularly  to  the  state  of  i&yness  of  the  air  em^ofed, 
tie  has  found  that  the  amount  of  expansion  assigned  by  Gay  Lussac  and  Daltoa  is 
somewhat  too  great,  and  that  a  volume  of  air,  in  being  heated  from  999  to  212^, 
^  expands  from  1000  volumes  to  1365. 

The  method  which  he  employed  was  almost  exactly  the  inverse  of  that  of  Gay 
XiUssac.  Having  dried  with  great  care  the  air  in  a  glass  bulb,  the  tube  of  which 
maB  drawn  to  a  fine  point,  like  that  described,  page  14^  for  taking  the  specific  gravity 
of  vapours,  he  heated  it  for  a  long  time  in  a  vessel  of  boiling  water,  taking  care 
that  all  parts  of  the  bulb  and  tube  were  equally  heated,  and  then,  being  oompleteiiy 
certain  that  att  the  air  had  attained  the  maximum  temperature,  he  sealed,  by  the 
ibiowpipe,  the  minute  orifice,  and  thus  had  the  bulb  containing  air  in  the  expuided 
etate.  The  vessel  bemg  then  removed  to  a  trough  of  mercury,  the  orifice  of  the 
tube  was  placed  deep  below  the  surface,  and  carefiilly  opened ;  a  quantity  of  ice 
was  then  laid  upon  the  globe,  and  being  supplied  as  last  as  it  melted,  the  viiole 
was  thus  left  for  some  hours  until  the  temperature  was  well  established  at  82^, 
end  all  the  mercury  which  would  rise  into  the  globe  by  the  contraction  of  the  air 
hy  cooling,  had  entered.  The  height  of  the  mercuiy  was  then  noticed,  and  the 
height  of  the  barometer,  and  the  correctioiis  necessary  for  its  positive  amount,  or 
for  any  change  which  occurred  during  the  experiment,  allowed  for,  as  already  de- 
scribed. The  vdmne  of  the  meremy  which  bed  entered  into  the  globe  was  then 
eseertained,  and  the  velnme  of  the  globe  itself  also  determined ;  and  by  a  compar- 
ison of  these,  corrected  for  the  expansion  of  tlM  gftus,  and  for  any  variation  in  the 
boiling  point  from  212^,  the  rate  of  expanata  and  its  amoont  were  calculated. 

From  Tery  numerous  experimental  Sndberg  inferred  that,  in  being 
heated  from  32^  to  212'',  1000  Tohimae  of  air  became  between  1364 
and  1366*4 ;  we  may  conaider  1365|  which  is  between  the  two,  aa 
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being  •btolittely  the  most  correct,  and  hence  that  for  each  degree 
1000  volomee  expand  fff =2*028,  or  j^  of  its  volame  at  32°. 

In  all  operations  upon  gaseous  mixtures,  the  rate  of  expansion 
of  air  eomea  into  play ;  for  as  all  gases  expand  alike,  and  the  yapour% 
even  of  these  bodies  which  are  least  Tolatile,  as  camphor  and  cor- 
rostre  sublimate,  expand,  while  in  the  elastic  form,  precisely  as 
ffases  do,  their  volumes  are  corrected  for  temperature  and  pressure         ^ 
m  the  same  manner.    In  determining  the  specific  gravity  of-  a  ya-       ^^^~ 
pour,  it  is  also  usual  to  reduce  it  to  Uie  same  standard  as  th^se  of       '^^ 
gases,  ^t  is,  air  at  32°,  even  where  the  substance  is  of  su<m  a  na^ 
tare  as  that  at  32°  it  may  not  produce  any  sensible  vaptfur  at  all. 
In  doinR  so,  it  is  assumed  that  the  vapour  should,  in  cooling  to  32°, 
follow  Uie  same  law  as  common  air ;  and  hence  an  error,  even  though 
very  slight,  in  the  rate  of  expansion  of  air,  might  lead  to  incorrect 
results  in  many  cases. 

The  mbcadoa  of  such  cofrectioDS  fdlows  very  simply  fnm  what  has  heen  de- 
sehbed.  If  there  be  a  certain  quantity,  as  166  cubic  inches  of  hydrogen  ffas  at  142® 
FBthienheit,  and  we  wish  to  know  the  yolume  there  should  be  when  coded  to  32% 
we  say  that,  as  142^  is  110^  above  32^,  the  156  cubic  inches  are  equal  to  the  vol- 
one  at  32%  and  in  addition  to  ||1  of  it ;  that  being  the  quantity  by  which  it  is  ex- 
panded firom  32®  to  142®.  Themore,  denoting  the  vohime  at  32®  by  the  letter  V, 
there  is  the  equatkm : 

^493'  403+110 

12^  cubic  inches  are  therefore  the  yolume  at  32^. 

U,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  a  gas  at  a  low  temperature,  and  we  wish  to  a»- 
eertain  what  its  volume  rtKNxld  be  at  32^,  it  is  evident  that  the  mode  is  the  same» 
cmept  that,  in  place  of  subtracting  the  amount  of  expansion,  we  add  it  to  the  origi- 
nal  i^ome.  llius,  if  the  166  cubic  inches  of  hydrogen  had  been  at  6®  Fahrenh^ 
then  the  equation  should  have  been  32^ — 6°  being  26. 

156=V— V— -,  or  V=^  ?Z^'^„  =168-3  cubic  inches  in  exact  numbers. 
493*  493—26 

It  frequently  happens  that  it  is  necessary  to  reduce  a  gas  at  one  temperature  to 

ill  volume  at  another,  neither  of  which  being  32®,  it  would  require  two  different  sums 

to  lie  worked  by  the  above  process.    But  it  may  be  effected  as  follows  by  a  single 


The  volumes  at  the  two  temperatures  are  to  one  another  in  the  same  proper- 
taoQ  as  the  standuil  vdume,  493,  increased  by  the  amount  of  expansion  proper  to 
the  temperatures.  Thus,  at  the  temperatures  of  76®  and  42®,  the  standard  volume, 
viych  is  493®,  at  32®  becomes  respectively  636  and  603.  Now  any  volume  of 
pss,  when  heated  ftom  42®  to  76®,  or  cooled  from  76®  to  42®,  changes  its  volume 
a  then  proportions  i  and  hence,  if  we  have,  for  example,  127  cubic  inches  of  a  gas 
It  T6^,  and  we  wish  to  calculate  its  volume  when  at  the  temperature  of  42®,  we 
wy,  ealkng  the  unknown  v(^ume  V : 

V  :  127  :  :  603  :  636,  and  V=l^^=119  2. 

The  foraraltt  for  these  corrections  may  be  very  simply  written  in  a  general  fbrai : 
tas,  to  reduce  a  volume  to  32®,  denoting  the  temperature  on  Fahrenheit's  scale 
bft;  by  y,  the  volume  of  gas  which  we  have  measured  at  that  temperature ;  and 
by  Th  the  volume  at  32®,  the  formula  is : 

^  _       493.  V 

»    493±(/— 32®)' 
And  to  reduce,  without  reference  to  32®  ;  denothig  the  known  volume  by  Y,  and 
te  vnkiiown  by  Vi ;  the  temperature  of  V  by  t,  and  that  of  V i  by  tu  there  is  found : 

Vi_493±  (f,^32)  _y493±  (<i--32) 

V^493i:  (/— 32) '  '■" ^ 493 :F  (t— 32)  • 

Air  which  has  been  heated  becomes,  from  its  great  increase  in 
volome,  specifically  much  lighter  than  cold  air,  in  which  it  there- 
fore aaeende  with  a  velocity  due  to  the  difference  between  their 

H 
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uftciSe  gT&vitira.  It  i>  thns  that  over  every  lunp  ot  candle  there 
maj  he  teh  a  current  of  heated  air  ascending  from  the  Same ;  that 
the  heavy  dark  (rmolce  rites  in  its  heated  form  from  the  chimneys  of 
our  houses  ;  and  that,  in  crowded  apartments  or  theatres,  the  upper 
portion  of  the  space  will  be  occupied  by  oppressively  hot  air,  while 
that  near  the  floor  will  be  quite  cool.  By  the  ascent  of  the  heated 
air  from  our  furnaces  and  fireplaces,  there  is  generated  the  draught 
which  gives  the  supply  of  air  necessary  for  continued  boming;  and 
u  the  utensity  of  ttte  combustion  and  consequent  heat  prodneed 
depends  on  the  rapidity  of  draught,  the  hot  air  is  kept  frop  bein^ 
cooled  by  mixing  with  the  cold  external  air,  by  being  collected  in 
the  chimney,  where  it  obtains  an  ascensional  power  corresponding 
to  its  height,  and  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  regulate  with  accu- 
racy the  temperature  which  shall  be  produced.  On^this  ascensional 
power  of  heated  air  is  founded  also  the  construction  of  the  fire  or 
Montgolfier  balloon,  a  bag  of  hot  air,  rising  in  the  surrounding  colder 
atmosphere,  precisely  as  a  light  flask,  filled  with  oil  or  alcohol, 
would  ascend  if  let  loose  at  the  bottom  of  a  vessel  full  of  water. 

It  has  been  already  noticed  that  liquids  do  not,  in  expanding', 
follow  any  simple  proportion,  such  as  that  which  exists  for  gaseous 
bodies,  but  that  each  fluid  has  a  peculiar  dilatability  of  its  own,  and 
that  the  rate  of  expansion  varies  with  the  temperature,  being  greater 
in  the  higher  portion  of  the  tbermometric  scale  than  in  the  lower. 
Liquids  expand  much  less  than  gases,  but  much  more  than  solids; 
for,  as  is  particularly  instanced  in  the  thermometer,  the  visible  ex- 
pansion of  a  fluid  is,  in  most  cases,  only  the  exceae  of  its  expansion 
over  the  expansion  of  the  solid  vessel  in  which  it  may  be  contained. 

To  measure  the  amount  of  expanaioD  in  liquids,  the;  mej  be  iutrodoced  into 
gndnated  thennometer  tubes ;  and  then,  when  exposed  (o  the  tame  dMree  of  host 
they  will  indicate  temperaturea  proportional  to  their  expansibilitEea.  Thos  alodtal 
lisiiig  mora  into  the  atem  than  water,  and  water  more  tban  mercmy,  will  stand  at 
dillereot  maita  on  the  stem,  although  the  temperature  be  reallj  the  same.  It  nwy, 
however,  be  more  easily  and  more  accoiatel;  done  by  means  of  ttte  apparatMBt 

. the  fignrea.    ■  d  i  is  a  glaaa  tube,  the  neck  of 

1^^^  "   which  ia  very  oarrow,  and  bent  as  in  either  tg- 

/  nre.     This  tnbeia  tobeGlled  oomplctdy,  at  the 

lowest  temperatDre,  with  the  liquid,  whose  expanaion  is  to  be  examined  and  thai 
]v"-v---—  -.  -  p  weighed,  the  weight  of  the  tube  itadf  being  preTiooslr 
'jgli.  jl  lli]^  ..-^~  known,  and  the  quantity  of  [iquid  which  it  containa  ia  thus 
Br  .1,  'liTil  f^-  ^  determined.  The  tube  ia  to  be  then  placed  xiphgbt  in  a 
■  l  (  '11  '■  V'  3  "y^^^^  ^^  water  or  oil  b,  to  which  heat  may  be  ^iplied 
H  I  '  nil  V '  ^  ^J  a  furnace  below ;  and  the  liquid  expanding  scoordin( 
D  ^«  '  I'm  \m  "  ''^  'emperature  ia  raised,  the  excesa  of  volume  flows 
I  '  'I'l  \m  ""^  at  the  capillary  beak  <,  and  mayhecoUectadasin^fflr 
I  ir^l       W      '^■A'^aate.    When  the  appaniua  has  been  brought  to  Oe 

I  ;    {■        VT  ,   higfaeattemperatnreTeqiiired.andall&nherexpaBaioahBa 

I  i  |j|IH         I ''   ceased,  as  ia  knownby  no  more  liquid  pasaiag  out  at  ^  tbe 

EM— — UiiM  .,^^A«'>'''B"tober«movedfrofflt)iebatb,carefulljdeaiied,aad, 

'*"''""     iJ>  "in.i.^..^; 1 —Y — -f^-'     The  loss  efweiabt 

is  the  qnaoti?  of  liqpid  thst  had  been  expdied,  sad  tt&^ 
eoo^Mred  with  the  whole  original  qnatttity  ctf  liqaid,  gives  the  propottioD  of  txfaa- 
rion.  In  this  manner,  however,  the  resnlt  appears  to  be  less  thaa  it  reallj  i%  br 
the  expaotion  of  the  glaaa  tube  ilaelT  diminiahes  the  quantity  of  liqnal  expelled. 
Saeh  results  require,  therefoie,  to  be  correetedlbr  the  expanaion  of  the  glatta,  whldi 
is,  bowerer,  so  amsU,  that  in  the  more  dilatable  liquids  it  may  he  neglected.  In 
Mereviy,  however,  it  aflfects  the  apparent  eqiansioa  very  much:  meretureqiaiiding 
in  (laas  through  180°,  augments  m  Tiriame  ooly  ^,  wtile  its  real  expanaion  ia  X. 

Ute  amount  of  expanskm  of  difiareot  fluids  in  n^ipg  thioudi  ISO"  of  Fihnm- 
bib  to  thus  fMtad  uW^ 
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Oil  of  turpentine 
Sulphuric  add  . 
Water  .  .  .  . 
Meicuiy    .    .    . 


IVidnB  Mid     •    •    •    « 
FizBdoOi 1^ 

The  actual  amount  of  ezpanaion,  independent  of  the  expansion  oC  the  containing 
Towcl,  ii  hciBt  obaenred  by  the  apparatus  used  by  Dukmg  and  Petit.    It  consists  of 

a  glass  tube  a  b  e^  bent  in  the  fcnm  of  a 
U,  of  which  the  horixontal  portion  c  is  nar- 
row, but  the  vertical  legs  pretty  wide. 
When  mercury  is  poured  into  the  tube,  it 
stands  at  the  same  height  in  both  legs  if 
the  temperature  be  the  same ;  but  one  leg 
being  immersed  in  a  Teasel  of  oil  or  water 
^  lu  Ij  by  which  heat  can  be  applied  to  it,  and 
>^^  tiiereby  the  mercury  in  it  caused  to  expand, 
^SS  the  height  of  the  liquid  column  must  in^ 
creaae  in  order  to  balance  the  colder  cohunn  of  mercury  in  the  proportion  of  the 
■ngmented  Tolnme.  The  difference  between  the  heights  being  read  off,  by  means  of 
an  aecuiate  scale,  with  a  telescope  o,  the  amount  of  absolute  expansion  may  be  eaf- 
aihr  cahmlatfld  from  it. 

By  means  of  this  instrument  Dulong  and  Petit  determined  the  rate  at  which  the 
expansion  of  mercury  increases  with  the  temperature,  as  has  been  noticed  generally 
te  the  description  of  the  thermometer.  Their  result  was,  that  between  32°  and  812^, 
measired  on  the  air  thermometer,  the  expansion  is  y^.j.  From  212°  to  392°,  it  is 
ffJigj ;  and  from  892°  to  572°,  it  is  ^-tj-  The  consequence  is,  that,  measured  by 
ns  own  expansion,  mercury  boils  at  680°  Fahrenheit ;  but  from  the  expansion  of 
the  i^ass  of  an  ordinary  thermometer  bulb,  it  boils  at  660°  on  the  visible  scale, 
whkh  coincides  almost  exact^  ¥rith  662°,  the  temperature  given  by  the  dilatation 
•fair.  The  apparent  expansion  of  mercury  in  glass  is  therefore  taken  as  being 
aaiiinn  for  180°.  ^  of  its  vdume. 

CoBgiderable  simplicity  is  given  to  the  laws  of  dilatation  of  liquids  by  an  observa- 
tioQ  of  Gay  Lussac,  that,  in  order  to  obtain  any  common  rule  for  them,  such  as  is 
fDund  for  gaseous  bodies,  we  must  examine  them  when  in  the  same  molecular  con- 
dition ;  that  is  to  say,  the  cohesive  powers  of  the  liquids  we  employ  must  be  brought 
into  the  same  state.  This  is  most  nearly  done  by  taking  these  liquids  when  heat« 
ed  to  their  boiling  points,  for  then  the  cohesion  of  each  liquid  is  about  to  cease  alto- 
gether. Thus  alcohol  boils  at  173°,  water  at  212°,  sulphuret  of  carbon  at  134°,  and 
Buhhuric  ether  at  96*3° ;  and,  taking  1000  volumes  of  each  at  their  boiling  points, 
and  aOtowing  them  to  cool,  they  contract  as  follows : 


BjT  oooUnf 
ibmigh 

Water 
oootiids 

Aloobca 

Salpbunt 

OfCutMO 

eontneU 

EOmt 
eoDlneti 

18° 
36° 
54° 
72° 
90° 
108° 

661 
1315 
18-85 
2410 
28  56 
32  42 

11-43 
24  34 
3474 
45  68 
56  02 
65  96 

1201 
23  80 
35  06 
46-77 
56-28 
66-21 

16-17 
3183 
46-42 
58-77 
7201 

•    •    •    • 

We  by  this  means  find  a  very  interesting  relation  between  alcohol  and  snl- 
phnret  of  carbon,  two  fluids  remarkably  different  in  their  specific  gravities,  and  in 
their  chemical  constitution  and  properties.  It  appears  that  their  molecular  force 
must  increase  at  the  same  rate ;  for  in  cooling  the  same  number  of  degrees  below 
their  boOing  points,  they  contract  to  exactly  the  same  amount :  and  a  still  farther 
connexion  is  exhibited  t>etween  their  molecular  conditions  by  the  remarkable  fact 
that,  in  being  converted  into  vapour,  the  augmentation  of  volume  which  they  un- 
dereo  is  the  same. 

Many  liquids  possess  the  property  of  contracting,  by  reduction 
of  temperature,  only  to  a  certain  point ;  below  which,  if  the  cool* 
ing  be  continued,  they  expand.  As  the  volume  at  this  temperature 
is  the  least  possible,  it  is  called  the  point  of  maximum  density, 
'^  '   peculiarity  was  first  recognised  in  water  5  but  it  has  since  been 
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found  in  many  other  fluids,  even  in  a  still  more  remarkable  degree. 
It  is,  however,  in  water  that  the  phenomenon  is  of  most  importanee, 
in  consequence  of  the  extensive  agency  of  that  fluid  in  natural  op- 
erations. The  point  of  maximum  density  of  water  has  been  deter- 
mined by  the  experiments  of  very  many  persons  to  be  39.5^  of  Fah- 
renheit. When  water  below  that  temperature  is  heated,  it  con- 
tracts ;  when  heated  above  it,  it  expands :  when  cooled  from  above 
it,  it  contracts ;  when  cooled  below  it,  it  expands :  and  when  the 
experiment  is  made  in  glass  vessels,  the  contraction  of  the  glass  has 
the  efiect  of  rendering  the  expansion  of  cooling  below,  or  of  heat* 
ing  above,  through  the  same  number  of  degrees,  exactly  equal.  Thus 
100*000  volumes  of  water  become  100*012  equally  by  being  cooled 
from  39*5  to  32°,  or  by  being  heated  from  39*5  to  ^G'',  and  the  spe- 
cific gravity  of  water  at  46°  and  at  32°  is  consequently  the  same. 

A  great  deal  of  the  permanence  of  the  existing  order  of  nature 
depends  upon  this  property  of  water :  it  is  by  means  of  it  that  the 
great  mass  of  water  in  our  lakes  and  rivers  is  preserved  from  being 
converted  into  solid  ice.  When,  by  the  cooling  process  of  the 
winds,  the  water  has  been  all  reduced  to  the  temperature  of  39'5°, 
the  surface  acts  as  a  screen  to  prevent  the  farther  loss  of  heat,  and 
thus  retains  the  deeper  portions  at  a  temperature  sufliciently  high 
for  the  existence  of  its  organized  inhabitants ;  for,  by  the  continued 
action  of  the  cold  wind,  the  superficial  water  being  cooled  below 
39*5°,  it  becomes  lighter,  and  floats  upon  the  heavier  and  warmer 
water  underneath ;  and  from  the  bad  conducting  power  which  water 
will  be  hereafter  demonstrated  to  possess,  the  loss  of  heat  is  eflect- 
ually  prevented.  If  it  were  not  for  this  property  of  water,  all  large 
eollections  of  it  in  lakes  and  rivers  woul^  with  few  exceptions, 
be  permanently  frozen. 

The  dilatation  of  solids  is  much  inferior  in  amount  to  that  of 
liquids,  and  as  with  these,  the  rate  of  dilatation  is  not  uniform,  bat 
increases  with  the  temperature.  The  increase  is,  however,  so  ex- 
ceedingly minute,  that  in  almost  all  cases  it  may  be  neglected,  and 
hence  need  not  occupy  much  attention.  The  dilatation  of  solids, 
although  so  small,  may  yet  be  demonstrated  to  be  real  by  many 
simple  experiments.  Thus,  if  an  iron  rod  be  made  to  fit,  when  cold, 
in  length  and  breadth,  an  exact  scale,  it  will  be  found,  when  heated, 
to  be  too  large  to  enter  it.  An  iron  ring,  which  is,  when  cold,  too 
•mall  to  pass  over  a  cylinder,  becomes  sufliciently  large  on  being 
heated  j  and  if  the  cylinder  could  have  passed  through  when  colc^ 
its  diameter  becomes  too  great  to  allow  its  passage  when  its  tem- 
perature is  raised.  In  the  arts,  the  expansion  of  solids,  particularly 
of  the  metals,  in  this  way  becomes  the  source  of  numerous  incon- 
veniences, and  of  many  useful  applications.  Thus,  the  iron  rim  of 
a  carriage  wheel  is  secured  by  the  power  of  its  own  contraction, 
it  having  been  slipped  upon  the  wooden  frame  while  in  a  hot  and  ex- 

Cnded  state.  The  force  of  contraction  of  iron  bars  in  cooling  has 
en  applied  successfuUy  to  restore  to  the  proper  position  buildings 
which  nad  been  about  to  falL  and  the  rate  of  expansion  has  also,  as 
in  the  pyrometers  of  DanieL  and  others,  served  as  a  useful  meas- 
ure of  high  temperatures ;  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  alternate  ex* 
Pfin*ii>n«  and  contraetionsi  under  the  successive  influence  of  wis* 
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teTs  and  sniniiierB,  of  the  metallic  bars  whioh'  had  impradently  been 
laid  in  the  maaoniY  of  tome  important  public  builaingB,  with  the 
idea  of  gnring  additional  security,  the  couraes  of  etone  or  brick 
hare  been  loosened  from  one  another,  and  reconstruction  rendered 
necessary,  in  order  to  preyent  their  being  gradually  pulled  to  pieces. 
In  estimating  the  amount  of  expansion  of  a  solid  body,  the  great 
difficulty  is  the  accurate  meyurement  of  the  small  mcrease  in 
length  which  takes  place.  For  this  purpose,  a  great  yariety  of  me- 
cluuiical  arrangements  have  been  constructed.  As  they  are  all  in 
principle  ihe  same,  and  the  detailed  description  of  any  exact  form 
would  occupy  too  much  space,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  notice  one, 
which,  thougn  not  that  by  which  yery  accurate  numbers  may  be 
obtained,  is  calculated  to  giye  a  yery  satisfactory  idea  of  their  gen- 
eral construction:  a 
b  is  the  bar  of  which 
the  expansion  is  to 
be  determined ;  it  is 
fastened  securely  at 
the  extremity  a,  and 
rests  at  6  in  a  grooye 
along  which  it  is  free 
to  moye,  as  in  the 
figure.  This  end  of 
the  bar  at  b  presses 
against  a  rod  c,  which 
is  a  lever  of  the  sec- 
ond order,  very  near 
the  fulcrum,  and  this 
transfers  its  motion 
to  the  end  of  the  ley- 
er,  increased  in  the  proportion  of  the  distance.  This  lever  acts  on 
another  similar  one,  d,  the  extremity  of  which  serves  as  an  index 
on  the  graduated  circular  arc  e,  by  which  the  amount  of  expansion 
is  read  off.  Thus,  if  the  acting  lengths  of  the  arms  of  the  levers 
are  respectively  1  and  20,  and  the  end  of  the  bar  a  at  6  moves 
t/tt  o^  ^^  inch,  the  end  of  the  index  d  will  move  on  the  scale  e 

20x20     4? 
through  ■  a=~-  of  an  inch,  a  space  capable  of  being  divided 

by  a  microscope  and  vernier  into  200  measurable  spaces,  so  that  an 
expansion  of  the  two  hundred  thousandth  of  an  inch  can  be  accu- 
rately determined.  For  a  popular  illustration,  the  source  of  heat 
may  be  lamps,  as  in  the  figure ;  but  for  accurate  experiments,  the 
bar  is  completely  immersed  in  a  bath  of  oil  or  water,  and  the  tem- 
perature ascertained  by  a  suitable  arrangement  of  thermometers. 

The  most  important  results  thus  obtained  are  the  following.    The  temperature 
being  raised  from  32®  to  212®,  the  increase  in  length  of  a  bar  of 
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The  increase  in  length  is  called  the  linear  dilatation  of  a  sub* 
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Stance,  but  its  increase  of  Yolume  is  called  the  cubical  dilatation, 
and  is  three  times  the  former.  Thus  the  cubical  dilatation  of  glass 
^B  rffv  ^'  T^T'  Hence  a  ^lass  ball  which  holds  428  itieaaures  at 
32'',  Mcomes  capable  of  holding  429  at  212°  $  or  if  it  hold  10-000  at 
32"^,  it  holds  10*023  at  212"".  In  this  manner  the  correction  for  the 
expansion  of  glass  is  in  all  cases  made.  But  it  is  necessary  to  ap- 
ply the  amount  of  expansion  belonging  to  the  particular  sort  of 
glass;  thus,  in  the  account  of  the  thermometer  in  page  51,  the 
cubic  dilatation  of  glass  was  taken,  not  as  10*023,  but  10-026. 

[The  reason  that  the  cubic  dilatation  may  be  taken  as  equal  to  three  times  the 
linear,  without  sensible  error,  is  due  to  the  circumstance  that  the  linear  dilatatioo 
is  always  a  small  fraction  of  the  primitiye  length.  If  1-|-/  represent  the  dilated 
length,  (1-f  O'l  or  1+3  Z-|-3  /*-{-/'  win  be  the  true  Tohune ;  but  as  /  is  a  amsD 
fraction,  its  triple  square  and  cube  may  be  neglected.] 

Ahhoingfa  it  is  abundantly  proved  that  solid  bodies  expand  more  rapidly  at  higfc 
than  at  low  temperatures,  yet,  except  in  the  case  of  some  particular  substances,  as 
glass,  iron,  and  platinum,  whose  utility  as  measurers  of  heat  rendered  a  Imowleite 
of  the  law  of  their  expansion  necessary,  the  subject  has  been  little  examined ;  ue 
degree  to  which  the  rate  of  expansion  is  affected  by  temperature  wiU  be  sufficiently 
shown  in  the  table  which  follows.  At  the  temperature  of  212°  Fahrenheit,  as  girea 
by  an  air  thermometer,  the  dilatation  for  one  degree  is  thus,  for 


OIlM. 

PUtiaom. 

Inw. 

Coppm. 

ivisz 

ttItt 

TT+FT 

TltlT 

while  at  572°  of  Fahrenheit  it  becomes,  for 


OhH. 

FlAtumB. 

Iroo. 

Copper. 

TOIIV 

TiirT 

TTTTT 

Triiz 

and  the  temperature  deducible  fit>m  the  expansion  of  a  thermometer  made  of  each 
of  these  substances  should  be,  in  passing  from  212°  to  672°,  as  compared  with  ahr. 


▲ir. 

OUab 

PUiinom. 

IfMU 

Copper. 

672° 

667° 

692° 

702° 

623° 

Platinum  expands  thus  the  most  regularly  of  those  bodies,  and  should,  thereftie,  b0 
best  fitted  for  a  metallic  thermometer. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  rate  of  expansion  is  not  increased  by 
rise  of  temperature  for  all  solid  bodies,  but,  on  the  contrary,  im 
some  cases  there  exists,  for  solids  as  for  liquids,  a  point  of  maxi- 
mum  density,  so  that  the  body  shall  expand  whether  it  be  cooled 
or  heated  from  that  degree.  This  is  peculiarly  the  case  in  Rose's 
fusible  metal,  which  has  been  so  often  mentioned  as  a  means  of  an* 
plying  a  steady  heat.  When  heated  from  32°  to  111°,  this  metallic 
alloy  increases  in  volume  from  100*000  to  100*830  purts,  but  there 
the  expansion  stops,  and  when  farther  heated  it  contracts,  until^ 
when  at  156°,  the  volume  is  only  99*291,  being  less  than  at  Xt?. 
By  a  farther  rise  of  temperature  it  again  expands,  and  at  178°  is  at 
its  original  volume  of  100*000,  and  continues  expanding  until,  being 
100*862  at  201°,  almost  exactly  what  it  had  been  at  111°,  it  begins 
to  melt.  It  is  curious  that  it  has  no  point  of  maximum  density 
when  in  the  liquid  state. 

The  different  rates  of  expansion  of  different  solid  bodies  are  sub- 
aervient  to  some  very  important  uses  in  the  arts  and  in  scientific 
research.  Thus,  the  difference  between  the  expansibilities  of  plati- 
num and  brass,  or  any  other  two  metals  which  differ  much,  may  be 
used  as  a  very  delicate  thermometric  means.    If  we  take  aflat  nde 
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of  plAtmam  exactly  ten  inches  long  at  32^,  and  lay  it  on  a  similar 
role  of  brass,  to  which  it  is  firmly  screwed  at  one  extremity^  and 
on  which,  at  the  free  end,  there  is  engraved  a  scaJe  of  parts  of  an 
inch  for  a  small  space,  the  compound  rule  will  serve  as  a  thermom- 
eter. For  the  two  rules  being  exactly  of  the  same  length  at  32°,  if 
we  place  them,  fastened  together,  in  boiling  water,  the  brass  rule 
will  be  elongated  by  0*019,  while  the  platina  rule  will  expand  only 
through  0*009  ;  hence  the  end  of  the  brass  rule  will  project  beyond 
the  platina  rule  by  0*010  of  an  inch ;  and  as  the  expansion  is  uniform 
for  these  moderate  temperatures,  each  degree  of  Fahrenheit's  scale 
will  be  indicated  on  the  scale  of  the  brass  rule  by  ~'°ag   '    of 


an  inch.  In  this  form  the  spaces  would  bb  too  minute  to  be  easily 
determined ;  but  by  modifying  the  form,  and  connecting  the  rules 
through  their  whole  length,  the  beautiful  metallic  thermometer  of 
Breguet  has  been  invented.  Its  principle  is  as  follows :  if  the  two 
rules  be  soldered  completely  together,  as  in  a,  in  place  of  bein^  con- 
nected only  at  a  sinele  point,  the  result  of  the  unequal  expansion  is 
to  bend  the  bar,  as  m  6,  untU,  the  most  expansible  metal  being  on 

the  outside,  it  forms  an  arch  longer  than  that 
formed  by  the  inside  rule,  by  the  difference 
of  their  expansions.     If  the  compound  bar  be 
ft  ^  already  bent  into  a  circle,  the  ends  of  which 

are  not  opposed,  the  effect  of  the  expansion  is  to  make  these  edges 
project,  and  to  diminish  the  diameter  of  the  circle ;  by  having  a 
number  of  such  circles,  the  expansion  of  all  being  added  together, 
a  considerable  circular  motion  is  produced  in  the  extremity.     In 

the  thermometer  of  Breguet  there  is  such  a 
compound  spiral  b,  b,  fastened  at  the  upper  end, 
and  having  attached  to  its  lower  extremity  an 
index,  c,  which  moves  round  a  dial,  d^  d,  and 
indicates  the  temperature  of  the  instrument. 
On  this  relative  expansion  is  also  founded  the 
construction  of  the  compound  pendulum.  A 
metallic  bar,  when  used,  as  in  an  ordinary  clock, 
to  measure  time  by  its  vibrations,  being  con- 
stantly changing  in  length' according  as  the  ex- 
ternal temperature  varies,  affects  the  rate  of  the 
clock,  making  it  go  too  fast  or  too  slow  by  its 
shortening  or  elongation.  This  is  corrected  by  having  two  or  more 
bars,  by  the  expansion  of  one  of  which  the  vibrating  length  of  the 
pendulum  is  increased,  while  by  the  expansion  of  the  other  it  is 
jast  as  much  shortened ;  the  consequence  of  this  opposing  action 
is,  that  the  pendulum  remains  indifferent  to  all  changes  of  temper- 
ature, and  the  clock  becomes  an  exact  measure  of  time  at  all  sea- 
sons. 


SECTION  n. 

OF   SPECIFIC   HEAT. 


It  is  now  necessary  to  examine  into  the  quantity  of  heat  which 
each  substance  requires  to  raise  its  temperature  a  certain  number 
of  degrees ;  for,  although  it  be  quite  impossible  to  assign  the  absolute 
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proportion,  yet,  by  obtaining  the  relative  proportions,  we  may  arriva 
at  results  which  may  serve  to  characterize  those  substances,  and 
may,  as  shall  be  hereafter  shown,  lead  us  to  important  views  of  the 
relations  betwe^  their  physical  and  chemical  constitution.  The  rel* 
ative  quantity  of  heat  necessary  to  raise  the  temperature  of  any 
body  tmrough  a  certain  number  of  degrees,  as  ten,  for  example,  10 
termed  its  specific  heat. 

If  we  take  a  pint  of  water  at  150^,  and  another  pint  of  water  at 
50^,  and  mix  them  well  in  a  very  thin  vessel,  the  temperature  of 
the  mixture  is  found  to  be,  if  we  allow  for  some  sources  of  er* 
ror  to  which  this  process  is  exposed,  exactly  100°.  Thus  the  one 
part  of  the  water  has  transferred  to  the  other  a  quantity  of  heat 
sufficient  to  raise  its  temperature  50° ;  and  whether  this  addition  was 
from  50°  to  100°,  or  from  100°  to  150°,  the  result  was  the  same.  In 
water,  therefore,  the  specific  heat  does  not  change  within  these 
limits ;  but  it  will  be  found  that  in  high  temperatures  a  trifling  in- 
crease does  occur ;  for  the  present  purpose,  however,  it  may  be  neg- 
lected. If,  now,  a  pint  of  water  be  tsiken  at  150°  as  before,  and  a 
pint  of  mercury  at  50°,  and  they  be  well  and  rapidly  mixed  together 
until  both  have  attained  the  same  temperature,  this  will  be  found  to 
be  118°.  The  mercury  here  rises  from  50°  to  118°,  through  68°, 
while  the  water  cools  only  through  32°,  or  not  quite  half  as  much, 
80  that  the  same  quantity  of  heat  can  raise  the  temperature  of  mer- 
cury through  twice  as  many  degrees  as  that  of  water. 

Taking  thus  equal  volumes,  the  specific  heats  of  water  and  mer- 
cury are  as  68  :  32;  or  water  being  adopted  as  the  standard  for 
liquid  and  solid  bodies,  and  its  specific  heat  taken  as  1,  the  specific 
heat  of  mercury  is  0*47  nearly.  Such  bodies  are,  however,  gener- 
ally taken,  not  in  equal  volumes,  but  in  equal  weights,  and  nence 
it  IS  necessary  to  divide  the  0*47  by  13*5,  the  specific  gravity  of  mer- 
cury, and  thus  there  is  obtained  0*035,  its  specific  heat. 

The  process  now  given  is  known  as  the  method  of  mixtures,  and 
has  been  selected  for  example,  as  that  by  which  the  meaning  of  the 
term  specific  heat  is  best  explained ;  but  it  is  not  the  only  one,  nor 
even,  perhaps,  the  best,  by  which  specific  heat  may  be  determined. 
The  sources  of  error  are,  that  a  certain  quantity  of  heat  is  absorbed 
by  the  vessel  in  which  the  mixture  is  made,  and  that,  as  the  mixture 
requires  some  time  to  make,  a  cert&in  loss  occurs  by  the  cooling 
power  of  the  air.  But  it  is,  however,  in  skilful  hands,  capable  of  ex- 
eeeding  accuracy ;  and,  with  the  recent  improvements  that  have  been 
made  in  its  details  by  Regnault,  it  has  yielded  results  of  the  hiffhest 
value  to  science.  The  various  forms  of  apparatus  used  in  such  ex- 
periments need  not  be  described.  For  the  use  of  the  method  of 
mixtures,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  two  bodies  should  be  liquid* 
Thus,'  if  a  pound  of  pure  copper  in  a  bar  be  heated  in  an  oil  bath  to 
300°,  and  be  then  immersed  in  a  pound  of  water  at  50°,  the  copper 
will  give  out  its  excess  of  heat  to  the  water,  and  both  will  arrive  at 
a  temperature  of  72°.  The  copper  has  therefore  lost  228°,  and  the 
water  nas  rained  22°,  and  the  specific  heats  being  inversely  as  these 
numbers,  uiat  of  copper  is  found  thus  to  be  ^/V^^'0^^>  water  being 
1-000. 

One  process  employed  by  Dulong  and  Petit  consisted  in  heating 
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to  tl&e  MODO  degree  the  bodies  to  be  tried,  and  allowing  them  to  eool 
exactly  under  the  same  circumstances.   It  is  evident  that,  if  we  know 
exactly  the  rate  at  which  a  bodv  cools,  and  the  time  which  it  takes  to 
cool,  we  can  calculate  exactly  how  much  heat  it  parts  with.    ThuS| 
if  we  have  two  bodies  heatea  to  300°,  and  circumstanced  in  all  re- 
spects alike,  one  requires  15  minutes  to  cool  to  50°,  and  the  other 
^y  the  latter  will  have  parted  with  more  heat,  in  the  proportion  of 
25  to  15,  and  the  specific  heat  is  expressed,  by  the  quantity  of  heat 
the  body  gives  out  m  cooling.    Hence  those  substances  which  have 
high  specific  heats  require  more  time  to  heat  or  cool,  through  a  cer* 
tain  number  of  degrees,  than  those  bodies  whose  specific  heat  is  less« 
It  was  by  a  process  of  this  kind  that  the  relative  specific  heats  of 
bodies  was  first  discovered.    Boerhaave  having  remarked  that,  when 
two  thin  glass  vessels,  containing,  one  a  pound  of  water  and  the 
other  a  pound  of  mercury,  were  equally  exposed  to  the  heat  at  the 
front  of  a  strong  fire,  the  temperature  of  the  mercury  rose  much 
more  rapidly  than  that  of  the  water,  and  that  it  attained  its  greatest 
degree  in  one  half  of  the  time  which  the  water  required;  and  also, 
when  both,  equally  hot,  were  removed  from  the  fire,  the  mercury 
cooled  twice  as  fast.    For  accurate  purposes,  however,  there  are 
many  precautions  necessary  in  order  to  place  the  substances  under 
the  same  conditions,  so  as  to  render  the  rapidity  of  cooling  depend- 
ant only  on  their  different  specific  heats  j  thus,  equal  weights  of 
the  different  bodies  are  placed  in  the  same  thin  polished  silver  ves- 
sel, so  that  their  external  surface  may  be  the  same  in  extent  and  na- 
ture, and  this  vessel  cools  in  an  exhausted  receiver  in  order  that 
there  may  be  no  loss  of  heat  from  contact  with  the  external  air* 
The  internal  surface  of  the  receiver  must  also  be  always  in  the  same 
state,  that  the  heat  given  out  may  pass  off  in  all  cases  with  equal 

facility. 

An  extensive  series  of  researches  on  the  specific  heats  of  bodies,  conducted  by 
the  Hhistnocis  associates  Lavoisier  and  I^lace,  has  been  foond  on  repetition  to 
hare  been  rendered  osdess  by  the  imperfections  of  the  qipsratus  they  employed ; 
it  was  termed  the  Calorimeter,  and  consisted  of  a  vessel  containing  ioe,  in  the  centra 
of  which  the  heated  body  was  placed,  and  the  quantity  of  heat  this  gave  out  in 
cooling  was  measured  by  the  qnanti^  of  ice  which  was  melted  into  water.  Outside 
thoe  was  another  case  of  ice  to  defend  the  instrument  from  the  action  of  the  air. 
U  was  found  in  practice  impossible  to  ooOeot  all  the  water.  A  quantity  remained 
iafitrated  among  the  ice,  some  solidified  in  one  part  of  the  vessel  after  having  been 
uelted  in  another,  and,  consequently,  the  numbm  given  by  two  of  the  greatest  men 
that  have  ever  been  attached  to  science  must  be  considered  as  quite  without  au- 
thority. In  cases,  however,  where  the  quantity  of  heat  was  very  large,  as  when 
the  Calorimeter  was  employed  to  determine  the  quantity  of  heat  produced  in  com* 
bastion,  these  sources  of  error  became  less  influential,  and  such  r^ults  will  be  util- 
iied  in  a  future  chapter. 

The  specific  heats  of  a  number  of  the  most  important  solid  and 
liquid  bodies,  determined  by  such  methods,  are  given  in  the  follow- 
ing table : 


Water =1  000 

Ether =0  620 

Alcohol =rO  680 

Sulphuric  acid    .    .    .  =0*333 
Nitric  acid      ....  =0443 

Solphnr =0-302 

Caibon =0-241 

ICeicory =0*088 


lion =0  114 

Copper =0-096 

Lead =0  031 

Gold =0032 

Antimony* =0061 

Tin =0-06^ 

Iodine =0-064 

Phosphorus    ....  =0188 


i   ,-a1  constitutiok. 


.'"'Bxaico  silt 
Xirtarcifsoda 


•177 
041 
=0-386 
=0-240 
=0-205 
=0-276 


•  ^ 


..  t  ^  •   ^''^^  lately  obtained  by  Reg- 

,,  ,•.  p.-t' ihe  same  at  all  temperatures; 

..-w  :m:  :he  specific  heats,  calculated 

.  .   -.»  3-:^  to  212°,  and  from  32°  to 


»  «irt  ui«/8p.  HMt  tnm 

■    MV.<W 

00350 

/xnw7 

01016 

.•i\W7 

0-0549 

V  ■  ■^^•» 

v»lV.S57 

0  0611 

%  m 

0O949 

01013 

.    ■    • 

01^5 

00397 

*■   -** 

01770 

01900 

>*■ 

0  1098 

01218 

•  • 


^^ 


*■% 


,..- .^**v 


.  v-c*.'^  .-lorelorc,  with  the  temperature,  and 

t  uad  ihat  this  holds,  even  with  water  ; 

*  ^..ittvatss  the  specific  heat  of  water  at  32® 

:^  :*  1-010,  consequently  the  equal  dis- 

,  ^  .11  Aud  cold  water,  which  was  described 

.1*  section,  does  not  exactly  hold  j  the 

u*  >»is*v»ld  be  a  very  little  above  the  mean. 

,*.    I  order  not  to  complicate  the  account 

!W  *^H*oilic  heats. 

\^«.c*  *rc  connected  very  intimately  with 

^^  V^\^  constitution,  although  we  are  not  yet 

'"     *   A*i3<  ot'  this  connexion  in  all  its  forms.     The 

*'*^'  ^^  ^  ^..i  «^A$  the  most  remarkable  result  of  the 

^  '^  "^  w  J  ii  tt«y  ^®  expressed  as  follows.     If  we 

*  '^^\  ji^^v  of  tbe  bodies  given  in  the  table,  and 

*  "*'\  ^^  uuttibor  3*1,  we  obtain  a  series  of  num- 
\  *  o  S'  either  those  which  shall  be  hereafter 
'  *^  ***»    i'  A:uivalents  of  the  bodies,  or  to  stand  in 

'^'"?/...*jiuou  to  those  equivalents,  thus: 


*   -•' 


■  % 


U.II.L 

9>I 

Thm      1 

Sp.  Hnll  EquiralcBtj 

eee 

100^ 
554 
326 

1036 
679 
82-3 

0030 

024 

0  064 
0188 
0067 

1007 

71  0 

129 

574 
165 
644 

61 

1263 
314 
108 

*  X 

*•    N*** 


^  il^i,  table,  the  quotient  is  so  close  to  the 
****  '*  r^5skie««iy  to  show  that,  were  it  not  for  the  un- 
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aToidable  eiron  of  experiment,  they  would  coincide.  In  bismuth 
the  result  is  1(  times  the  true  equivalent.  In  carbon  it  is  double 
the  true  equivalent.  In  iodine,  in  phosphorus,  and  in  silver,  it  is 
one  half.  Each  of  these  illustrations  might  be  much  extended,  their 
numbers  being  only  intended  as  examples  of  the  fact. 

The  above  are  all  simple  bodies  5  but  Nauman  and  Avogadro  have 
shown,  that  also  in  compound  bodies  this  connexion  between  the 
equivalent  number  and  the  specific  heat  exists,  although  the  connect^* 
ing  dividend  is  no  longer  3*1,  but  is  a  different  number  for  each 
claiM  of  bodies. 

Thus,  for  the  following  carbonates,  the  specific  heats  being  made 
the  divisors  of  the  num^r  10*4,  there  ' 


8.M»<». 

8p.B«tL 

19A 

ap.IicaL 

Cartxmate  of  lime '.    . 
Caxbonateofiron  .    . 
Carbonate  of  zinc  .    . 
Magneaian  limestone . 

0-2044 
01819 
01712 
0-2161 

609 
67-2 
607 
481 

60-6 
681 
624 
46-7 

For  certain  sulphates  the  number  is  12*4    Thus : 


Sulphate  of  baiytes 
Sulphate  of  strontia 
Sulphate  of  lime 


8p.BaiL 


0-1068 
01300 
01864 


l»4 


1161 
964 
66-8 


EqvivakHL 


1161 

91-9 
68-6 


For  a  number  of  metallic  oxides,  the  constant  appears  to  be  5*4* 
Thus: 


8d.l»c«. 

0276 
0049 
0132 
0137 

6^ 
8p.H«ftt 

19.6 

110  2 
40.9 
39-4 

EqvivilML 

Maffnesia     .... 
Red  oxide  of  mercniy 
Oxide  of  sine    .    .    . 
Oxide  of  copper     .    . 

20-7 

109-4 

403 

396 

The  relation  between  the  specific  heats  of  bodies  and  their  chem* 
ieal  equivalents  is  thus  remarkably  shown  to  extend  not  merely  to 
die  simple  substances,  but  even  to  saline  bodies,  and  indicates  a  con- 
nexion Detween  the  chemical  equivalents  and  the  molecules  upon 
which  the  heat  exerts  its  action,  of  an  intimate  description.  In  fact, 
litt  iqiecific  heat  of  a  certain  weight  of  any  body  is  thus  shown  to  be 
proportional  to  the  number  of  chemically  equivalent  masses  contain- 
ed m  that  weight  $  and  the  constant  numbers,  which  were  divided 
by  the  specific  heats,  are  the  specific  heats  of  the  ultimate  chemi- 
cally equivalent  particles.  Thus,  the  specific  heat  of  chemical  mole- 
cules of  zinc,  of  lead,  and  tin,  is  3*1 ;  that  of  the  oxides  of  zinc,  of 
copper,  and  of  mercury,  5*4  ;  the  specific  heat  of  the  chemical  atom 
or  ultimate  particle  of  carbonate  of  lime  or  of  zinc,  10-4 ;  and  that  of 
the  sulphates  of  barytes,  strontia,  and  lime,  12'4  Attempts  have  been 
made  to  connect  these  constants  together,  but  without  good  found- 
ation ;  for  5-4  and  12-4,  although  nearly  the  double  and  quadruple 
of  3*1,  are  yet  too  far  removed  to  show  any  necessary  connexion, 
end  10*4  is  completely  out  of  the  series  of  8*1,  though  nearly  the 

doable  of  5*4.        « 
I  shall  have  oeeaskm  to  discttie  this  remarkable  relation  between  the  physical  aii4 
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cliinctarB  of  these  bodies  when  I  come  to  eKamine  the  sabjeot  of  tlie  Iawi 
«f  ciiMiril  oombiDatioQ  in  their  fiiU  extent    For  the  present,  the  details  now  glTen 


It  is  not  likely  that  any  law  connecting  the  specific  heats  of  dif- 
ferent bodies  can  be  obtained  perfectly  consistent,  for  the  varioas 
bodies  necessary  cannot  be  examined  exactly  in  the  same  state. 
Regnault  has  well  observed,  that  the  quantity  of  heat  which  we 
measure  as  specific  heat  consists  of  several  different  portions :  1st, 
the  true  specific  heat  i  2d,  the  heat  which  produces  dilatation ;  3d, 
the  heat  which  causes  the  rise  of  temperature ;  and,  4th,  when  a 
•olid  is  near  its  fusing  point,  the  quantity  employed  in  giving  the 
softness  and  ductility,  which  most  bodies  at  certain  temperatures  ac- 

Suire.  These  last  three  portions  being  very  small,  do  not  conceal 
Gie  law  by  which  the  true  specific  heat  is  regulated ;  but  they  influ- 
ence it  so  far  as  to  prevent  the  law  from  being  verified  in  its  nu- 
nerical  results  with  tne  accuracy  which  otherwise  might  have  been 
obtained. 

When  bodies  combine  chemically,  there  is  generally  found  to  be 
a  diminution  of  specific  heat ;  and  it  has  been  attempted  to  account 
thereby  for  the  rise  of  temperature,  by  which  combination  is  in  most 
cases  accompanied.  Thus,  the  specific  heat  of  sulphuric  acid  is 
0*33 ;  and  when  mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  water,  the  specific 
heat  ol'  the  mixtures  should  be,  were  there  no  action,  ^=0,665; 
but  the  true  specific  heat  of  the  combined  acid  and  water  is  found 
lu  be  only  0-587.  The  excess,  therefore,  0-665 — 0-587=0-078,  be- 
eoiues  free,  and  shows  itself  by  raising  the  temperature  of  the  mix- 
ture %  and,  accordingly,  on  mixing  together  sulphuric  acid  and  water, 
it  is  well  known  that  a  temperature  higher  than  that  of  boiling  water 
yiM^  Ki^  produced.  It  was  even  supposed  at  one  time,  when  heat 
w«»  Kmi^i^d  upon  as  being  a  positive  substance  which  combined  with 
bmtM>«  in  different  proportions,  that  the  absolute  quantity  of  heat 
wl^ieh  a  body  contained  might  be  determined  by  such  an  experi- 
Me«l«  thus  I  if  the  rise  of  temperature  produced  by  0.078  of  neat 
W«^«4uiHg  fr^o  is  expressed  by  180°  above  32°,  then  the  quantity  of 
Ikeal  whieh  stays  behind  must  be  greater  than  that  in  the  proportion 
^  {k^l  |«  Itt }  and  hence  is  equivalent  to  ^  180= 1335° :  and  thus,  at 
||#  tewauerature  of —-1303°  of  Fahrenheit's  scale,  a  body  should  con- 
laM^  «^neat  at  all  i  it  should  be  the  absolute  zero.    But  no  two  such 


e\B#riwrv>1''t  with  different  bodies,  ever  gave  the  same  result :  and 
ilia^vident*  (torn  the  fact  of  the  specific  heat  diminishing  as  the 
leMi^Me^valM^  sinks,  that  the  term  at  which  the  two  quantities  should 
im^^A  i^^M»^  ^  infinitely  remote,  and  that  there  is  no  such  thinf  as 
aia  aW^Mte  aero  at  all.  In  fact,  the  physical  existence  of  an  i^so- 
(M^  •^^'^^  is  ineonsistent  with  the  more  accurate  ideas  of  the  natnre 
^  Watt  whieh  modern  investigation  has  suggested. 

"VW  ^v^h^puient  of  heat,  in  chemical  combination,  is  also  only 
tik  itfuiay  eases  aeeompanied  by  a  diminution  of  specific  heat ;  in  at 
ImA  as  liMU\y  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  remarkably  augmented. 

VW*M^eeia<^  heat  of  gases  and  vapours  has  obtained  considerable 
tJmmitiT'ft  t  *^^  y^^«  (Vom  the  extreme  delicacy  of  the  processes  neces- 
^yux  «a4  tWe  «hmU  quantity  of  material  which  can  be  operated  on, 
^  tumiWf  Ikithf  HO  obtained  have  not  acquired  that  degree  of  posi- 
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tiTe  aceordmee  whioh  should  render  repetition  unnecessary.  The 
prineinal  experimenters  in  this  department  haye  been  Delaroche  and 
berard,  Delariye  and  Marcet,  Haycraft,  Dulong,  and,  latterly,  Apjohn 
and  Suerman. 

The  method  adopted  by  Haycraft,  and  by  Delaroche  and  Berard, 
consisted  in  heating  a  quantity  of  ^as  to  a  certain  temperature,  and 
then,  by  passing  it  through  a  tube  m  a  vessel  of  water,  determininflr 
how  mucn  it  raised  the  temperature  of  the  water  in  being  coolea 
through  a  certain  number  of  degrees.    In  principle,  this  mode  is 
perfect ;  but  the  extreme  accuracy  necessary  in  the  management  of 
the  apparatus  does  not  appear  to  have  been  attained  by  Haycraft: 
snd  Delaroche  and  Berard  deprived  their  results  of  most  of  their 
value  by  the  oversight  of  using  the  gases  in  a  damp  state.    The  pro- 
cess of  Delarive  and  Marcet  was  not  such  as  could  lead  to  results 
worthy  of  much  confidence.    A  glass  fflobe  full  of  eas,  to  which 
was  attached  a  thermometer,  with  the  bulb  exactly  m  the  centre, 
was  plunged  into  a  vessel  of  hot  water,  in  the  expectation  that  the 
time  occupied  by  each  gas,  in  having  its  temperature  raised  a  cer- 
tain nnmb«r  of  degrees,  would  be  proportional  to  the  specific  heat 
vnder  a  constant  volume.    But  the  communication  of  the  heat 
would  be  so  much  and  so  variously  affected  by  currents,  according 
to  the  density  of  the  gas  and  the  quantity  of  heat  absorbed  by  the 
sas,  so  trifling  in  comparison  to  that  wluch  would  be  required  to 
Jieat  the  globe,  that  the  amount  of  liability  to  error  was  very  great* 
The  process  epiployed  by  Dulong  was  very  beautiful  in  principle, 
snd  calculated  to  give  experiments  results  of  g^reat  accuracy.    It 
consisted  in  determining  the  velocity  of  sound  in  each  gas,  which 
was  measured  by  finding  the  note  the  same  organ-pipe  gave  with 
etch:  from  this,  by  very  ingenious  methods,  which,   however, 
need  not  here  be  introduced,  futher  than  that  the  gases  with  higher 
specific  heats  give  more  acute  tones,  he  calculated  the  specific  heats, 
ihe  calculations  were,  however,  based  on  certain  other  principles, 
which  are  not  necessarily  true. 

The  method  contrived  by  Apjohn  is  that  which  appears  to  be  the 
best  calculated  to  give  accurate  results,  and  those  which  he  obtained 
have  been  verified  by  the  experiments  of  Suerman. 

A|ijohn*s  method  cannot  be  compietely  described  until  we  come  to  speak  of  the 
hftcnt  heat  of  vapoars  and  Uieir  relation  to  space ;  but  the  general  principle  of  it  is, 
that  if  several  gases  be  employed  to  conyert  a  certain  quantity  of  water  into  vapourt 
te  gases  will  be  cooled  thereby  in  inyerse  proportion  to  their  specific  heats.  Thus, 
a  oae  gas  have  double  the  specific  heat  of  another,  it  will  saturate  itself  with  va- 
pour  by  cooling  through  only  half  the  number  of  degrees  neceraary  for  that  with 
the  less  specific  heat ;  and  thus,  by  measuring  simply  the  cooling  power  of  each 
pB,  the  specific  heat  may  be  calculated. 

The  Bombers  obtained  by  Delaroche  and  Berard,  by  Dulong  and  by  Apjohn,  for 
te  specific  heats  of  the  gases  in  equal  Tohmies,  are  given  in  the  following  table : 


Air      ...  . 

Nitrogen .    .  . 

Oxygen    .    .  . 

Hydrogen     .  . 

Csibonicacid  . 
Caifoooio  oxide . 

Nitrous  oxide  . 


rsoo 

1048 

•808 

1-469 

1195 

996 

193 


1000 
1006 
•976 
'900 
1-268 
1034 
1-350 


Doloai. 


1-000 
1-000 
1-000 
1300 
1-1T2 
1-000 
1159 
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combixiAttoiiy  a  great  quantity  of  heat,  by  virtue  of  which  it  is  liquid 
water,  and  by  losing  which  it  would  be  reduced  to  the  state  of  solid 
ice.  In  melting,  therefore,  every  body  renders  latent  a  quantity  of 
heat. 

This  principle  may  be  demonstrated  by  experiments  of  a  very  sim- 
ple kind.  Hius,  if  a  pound  of  ice  be  taken  at  32°,  and  added  to  a 
pound  of  water  at  172°,  the  ice  dissolves  immediately,  but  the  tem- 
perature of  the  resulting  two  pounds  of  water  is  found  to  be  32°. 
There  has  thus  disappeared  a  quantity  of  heat,  which  had  previous- 
ly raised  the  temperature  of  the  water  to  172°,  or  through  140°. 
This  heat  has  been  absorbed  by  the  ice  in  becoming  liquid,  and  ren- 
dered latent ;  and  it  is  therefore  said  that  the  latent  heat  of  liquid 
water  is  14fO°.  If  a  vessel  of  water,  at  the  temperature  of  52°,  be 
exposed  freely  to  air  below  the  freezing  point,  it  will  rapidly  cool 
until  it  arrives  at  32°,  but  there  the  lowering  of  the  temperature 
ceases ;  it  begins  to  freeze,  and,  until  the  entire  mass  is  reduced  to 
solid  ice,  no  loss  of  heat  sensible  to  the  thermometer  is  observed : 
yet  it  must  still  be  giving  out  heat  precisely  as  it  was  when  it  cool« 
ed  from  52°  to  32°,  this  heat  being,  however,  that  which  gave  to  it 
the  form  of  liquid  water,  and  which  had  been  perfectly  insensible, 
or  latent,  until  the  formation  of  ice  commenced.  If  the  water  had 
taken  ten  minutes  to  cool  from  52°  to  32°,  it  will  be  found  to  require 
one  hour  and  ten  minutes  to  become  completely  frozen ;  and  hence, 
as  in  the  same  time  it  loses  the  same  quantity  of  heat,  the  external 
air  remaining  equally  cold,  the  latent  heat  is  20°  x  7sb  140°,  as  in  the 
former  experiment.  Another  mode  of  verifying  the  result  consists 
in  exposing  a  pound  of  ice  at  32°,  and  a  pound  of  water  at  the  same 
temperature,  to  the  same  source  of  heat,  as  on  a  steady  fire,  and  it 
'will  be  found  that,  by  the  time  the  ice  has  completely  melted,  the 
temperature  of  the  water  will  have  risen  to  172°. 

Water  is,  of  all  liquids,  that  which  contains  the  greatest  quantity 
of  latent  heat,  and  hence  that  which  changes  from  the  liquid  to  the 
solid  state  most  slowly ;  and  inversely,  ice  is  the  solid  which  ab- 
sorbs most  heat,  and  requires  most  time  to  liquefy.    This  property 
of  wate^  is  of  the  highest  importance  in  the  economy  of  nvcure, 
for  by  means  of  it  the  change  of  seasons  is  rendered  mu4:h  less 
sudden  ^han  could  otherwise  occur.     If  water  passed  from  32°  to 
31°,  and  became  solid  by  losing  only  the  same  quantity  of  heat  as 
it  gives  out  in  cooling  from  33°  to  32°,  the  change  of  reasons  would 
be  so  rapid  and  so  uncertain  as  to  interrupt  alnK>8t  entirely  the 
proper  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and,  by  the  vicis'^ndes  of  heat  and 
cold,  become  injurious  to  the  health.     But,  f^  these  properties  of 
ivater  are  now  arranged,  each  particle,  in  frp<5zing,  becomes  a  source 
of  warmth  to  all  around,  and  mitigates  che  severity  of  the  cold ; 
there  can  be  but  a  comparatively  smaV  quantity  of  water  rendered 
•olid ;  and  when,  on  the  return  of  a  ivarmer  season,  a  sudden  lique- 
fiction  might  prove  equally  injurvous,  ice  and  snow,  in  melting,  ab- 
wrb  all  excess  of  heat,  and  render  the  change  gradual,  and  suitable 
to  the  functions  of  those  plants  and  animals  to  which  a  sudden  tran- 
aition  might  prove  fatal. 

We  do  not  know  the  latent  heat  of  many  liquid  bodies,  but  those 
given  in  the  following  table  will  suffice  to  show  the  remarkable 
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pr^einiiieiMe  of  water  in  that  respect.  The  nnmbers  are  ^ves  ia 
two  eolumns;  the  firat  showing  the  interral  throagh  wuch  the 
body  itself,  in  its  liquid  form,  would  be  bested  by  the  neat  it  absoriia 
in  melting,  and  the  second  showing  the  interrsl  through  v^cb 
that  heat  would  elevate  the  temperatnre  of  an  equal  weight  of  water. 
Thiu: 

'wtSS" 145T* 143"*^ 

Snlptinr IM 17-U 

Lead 8T0 1H> 

Zinc 493 48-3 

Bismuth 650 _  Sa-SS 

In  every  case  a  solid  body  begins  to  melt  at  the  same  temperature. 
Thus,  ice  never  begins  to  melt  until  it  arrives  at  B9.°,  and  can  never 
be  raised  above  32°  without  melting ;  consequently,  the  fixed  point 
is  the  melting  point  of  ice,  and  not  the  freezing  point  of  water ;  for, 
if  water  be  cooled  csrefully  without  sgitation,  its  temperature  may 
be  lowered  easily  to  25°,  and  has  been  reduced  to  15°  without  so- 
lidifying. This  IB  B  phenomenon  like  that  which  has  been  (page  36). 
noticed  in  the  crystallization  of  sulphate  of  soda,  where  the  s«)lD''i  • 
may  remain  perfectly  liquid  until  sgitated,  and  then  suddenly  1*11 
tallizes  with  the  evolution  of  considerable  heat.  If  water,  bo  c  ^  ;  tl 
below  32°,  be  agitated,  it  freezes  suddenly,  abd  the  temper:  gj'^* 
rises  to  32° ;  the  latent  heat  of  that  portion  which  freezes  beC^**'  1 
sensible,  and  thus  warming  the  entire  mass.  i^sf  ije 

Substances  which  crystallize  easily  generally  expand  in|;-}^ai|| 
ing,  and  in  doing  so  exert  great  force.  Thus  water  is  c^.^^'iili^i 
bursting  the  strongest  vessels  if  they  he  filled  completeljt|l£^=^ 
and  tightly  closed  so  as  to  prevent  expansion  otherwiBe>^>>'f^a:|1 


i  agency  of  this  force  that  the  gradual  deteriorati 
face  of  rocks,  and  the  formation  of  the  soil  on  the  ]< 


depends;  the  rain-water  being  absorbed  into  the  pores fj  Slclll 
cavities  which  even  the  hardest  rocks  contain,  and  beings  ^<|{ Si 
wiater,  frozen,  breaks  open  the  substance  of  the  rock,  li  c}i^s^ 
it  gradually  to  fall  to  powder,  thus  geaerating  llie  soft  anC  \^  i^  *  ^ 
BoU  Ikted  for  the  reception  and  sustenance  of  the  seeds  ta  |  ctSto  \% 
of  plants.     It  is  also  by  the  action  of  this  force  of  e^^P^nsioil^j^Sli 
ed  by  m^iy  bodies  when  they  ciystallize,  that  we  are  ena6rf^UW 
take  accural  copies  of  the  moulds  into  which  such  subsiancelll^f  j 
tiie  liquid  stati,  ««  poured.     Cast  iron,  antimony,  and  the  alloy  *^ 
antimony  used  tor  printers'  types,  the  alloy  used  for  stereotype  " 
plates,  brass,  bronae,  and  all  such  bodies,  are  capable  of  malrijij; 
good  castings  by  v'mue  of  this  expanding  power ;  while  bodies 
which  do  not  distinctly  crystallize,  as  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  are 
not  capable  of  giving  occarate  castings,  and  hence  the  coinage  of 
these  metus  is  made  by  stasipin^  the  necessary  marks  upon  them 
by  means  of  a  violent  blow. 

By  the  addition  of  small  qnaatities  of  salts  or  vegetable  acida, 
the  freezing  point  of  water  may  be  *;onsiderabIy  lowered ;  thus,  seai> 
water  does  not  easily  freeze.  When  such  a  solution  is  broaght  to 
solidify,  it  is  pure  ice  which  first  ery»talli>es  out.  Thus,  front  a 
Strong  aolution  of  potash,  ice  has  been  obtained  in  luge  aiz-sided 
prinu;  and  the  ice  mountains  which  form  in  the  Polar  Seas  bi« 
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found  to  be  almost  completely  fresh.  This  principle  has  been  ap- 
plied also  to  the  concentration  of  vinegar  and  lemon-jnice  by  }reez« 
mgf  a  larffe  quantity  of  mere  ice  being  formed  round  the  sides  of 
the  vessel  and  a  central  cavity  remaining  filled  with  concentrated 
acid. 

The  principle  of  latent  heat  has  bebn  applied  to  the  production 
of  artificial  cold.  For  if  a  solid  body  suddenly  liquefies  without 
the  application  of  external  heat,  it  must  abstract  from  the  surround- 
ing bodies  the  heat  necessary  to  its  liquefaction,  and  thus  reduce 
their  temperature  and  its  own.  Hence,  when  salts  are  dissolved  in 
water  witnont  any  chemical  combination,  there  is  cold  produced. 
Thus,  by  mixing  nitrate  of  ammonia  with  an  equal  weight  of  water, 
the  thermometer  sinks  46° ;  and  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  soda, 
dissolved  in  three  times  their  weic^ht  of  water,  reduce  the  temper- 
ature, the  first  16°,  and  the  second  12°. 

In  many  cases  where,  by  double  decomposition,  those  soluble 

labstances  mav  be  formed,  more  powerful  effects  are  produced  by 

mixing  two  salts  together  than  by  either  separately.     Thus  neither 

nitre  nor  sal  ammoniac  produce  much  cold,  but  when  mixed  they 

^Derate  nitrate  of  ammonia,  which  is  very  powerful,  and  hence 

OHue  a  reduction  of  40°.    In  other  cases  the  cold  results  from  a 

Qaaatity  of  water  t>f  crystallization  bein^  set  free  and  suddenly 

&iiiefyiiff.    Thus,  when  crystallized  sulphate  of  soda  is  dissolved 

b  nmnatic  acid,  there  are  formed  bisulphate  of  soda  and  chloride 

of  todinm,  with  which  but  }  of  the  quantity  of  water  remains ;  and 

the  remaining  |  being  disengaged,  and  abstracting  from  the  sur- 

roimding  bodies  the  heat  necessary  for  their  liquefaction,  depress 

tke  temperature  through  50°.  « 

By  using  snow  or  pounded  ice,  freezing  mixtures  of  still  greater 
power  may  be  produced.  The  cold  is  the  greatest  when  a  substance 
18  employed  which  contains  itself  a  large  quantity  of  water  in  a 
combined  frsnt  Thus  crystallized  chloride  of  calcium  contains 
ludf  its  weight  of  water,  and,  when  mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of 
now,  the  whole  becomes  liquid,  and  the  quantity  of  heat  absorbed 
ii  proportionally  large.  By  combining  such  freezing  mixtures  in- 
tesse  degrees  of  cold  have  been  produced ;  Mr.  Walker,  to  whom 
tke  invention  of  most  of  them  is  due,  having  obtained  a  depression 
of  temperature  to  — 91°  of  Fahrenheit. 

Tin  (bUowing  table  oontains  the  proportions  for  some  of  the  most  useful  freezii^ 
■izUnres,  and  the  degree  of  cold  which  can  be  obtained  by  means  of  them.  It  is  to 
kenmarked,  that  In  using  freezing  mixtures  a  great  deal  of  the  success  depends  ou 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  liquefaction  is  produced ;  the  thinnest  possible  vessels, 
uA  I  tokrably  large  quantity  of  materials  should  be  used.  For  producing  a  great 
^fipee  of  cold,  it  is  also  necessary  to  cool  the  materials  previously  as  much  as  pos< 
A\  thus,  to  produce  the  intense  cold  of  — 91^,  Mr.  Walker  had  cooled  the  sub- 
to  be  mixed  down  to  — 68°  by  means  of  other  freezing  mixtures. 

K 
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FRIGORIFIC  KIXTURES  WITHOUT  ICE. 


Miifoni. 

1 

1 

5 

6 

16 

T 
2 

-nmuim^^ 

of  COM. 

460 
40O 

Nitrate  of  ammonia 
Water 

1  fhim +60<' to -|-4'> 

Muriate  of  ammonia   . 
Nitrate  of  potash    .    . 
Water 

*      • 

[  from  +50°  to  +10O 

Sulphate  of  soda    .    . 
Diluted  nitric  acid  .    . 

• 

1  from  +60<»  to  —a® 

sa^* 

Sulphate  of  soda     .    . 
Muriate  of  ammonia   . 
Nitrate  of  potash    .    . 
Diluted  nitric  acid  .    . 

6 

4 
3 

4 

X 

6 

4 

8 
6 

6 
8 

4 

Ifrom  +6iP  to  ~10« 

60O 
640 

840 

Sulphate  of  soda     .    . 
Nitrate  of  ammonia    . 
Diluted  nitric  acid  .    . 

I  from  50<»  to  —140 

Sulphate  of  soda     .    . 
Muriatic  acid     .    .    . 

1  from +60°  to  C* 

Phosphate  of  soda  .    . 
Nitrate  of  ammonia 
DQuted  nitric  acid  .    . 

I  from  Qo  to  — 34<» 

FRIGORIFIC  MIXTURES  WITH  ICE. 


Snow  or  pounded  ice 
Common  salt     .    . 


Snow  or  pounded  ice 
Common  salt     .    . 
Sal  ammoniac    .    . 


Snow  or  pounded  ice 
Common  salt     .    . 
Sal  ammoniac    .    . 
Nitrate  of  potash    . 


Snow  or  pounded  ice 
Common  salt     .    . 
Nitrate  of  ammonia 


Snow 

Dihited  nitric  acid  . 


Snow 

Crys.  muriate  of  lime 


Snow 
Potash 


Snow 

Diluted  nitric  acid  . 


Snow 

Crys.  muriate  of  lime 


Snow 

Diluted  sulphuric  acid 


Fkr^ 


2 

1 


5 
2 
1 


24 

10 

5 

6 


12 
5 
6 


7 
4 


2 
3 


3 
4 


3 
2 


1 
2 


8 
10 


to— 6<^ 


to— 12« 


oTeM. 


I 


to— 18<* 


to— 26< 


from  ^^'^  to  — 80< 


from  +82<>  to  —W^ 


from  -|-32<>  to  — 6r 


from  O"  to  —46® 


from  0°  to  — 66" 


from  —66"  to  —91" 


60< 


82< 


83< 


46< 


66< 


25< 


In  the  ordinary  experiment  of  freezing  mercury  by  a  mixture  of  snow  and  ciys* 
taUiied  chloride  of  calcium,  success  is  seldom  obtained  unless  by  haying  two  poiw 
tkms  of  the  mixture,  and  either  cooling  the  materials  for  the  second  by  means  or  te 
tot,  or  plunging  the  tube  of  mercury,  when  it  has  exhausted  the  cooling  powers  of 
the  tot,  into  the  second  and  freshly-mixed  portion  of  materials. 

There  are  many  cases  in  which  heat  is  evolved  from  solid  bodiaf 
without  our  being  aUe  positively  to  ascertain  its  source,  and  whert| 
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conseqiiently,  it  may  be  considered  as  having  previously  been  latent. 
Thas,  by  the  friction  of  two  different  bodies  together,  as  when  the 
axle  of  a  carriage  becomes  hot,  or  when,  as  among  savage  nations, 
£Te  is  obtained  by  rubbing  two  pieces  of  wood  together.  But  it  is 
rather  a  misuse  of  words  to  say  that  the  heat  evolved  had  previously 
been  latent,  for  the  latent  heat  of  a  body  should  properly  be  consid* 
ered  as  that  by  which  the  fluid  condition  is  conferred  upon  it,  and 
hence  a  solid  body  cannot  be  said  to  have  such  latent  heat  at  all. 
It  is  most  likely  that,  as  a  diminution  of  specific  heat  accompanies 
the  increase  of  density  which  occurs  when  oil  of  vitriol  and  water 
are  mixed  together,  so  where,  by  compression,  the  density  of  a  solid 
body  is  increased,  its  specific  heat  may  be  diminished,  and  hence 
sensible  heat  evolved.  Although  our  knowledge  of  this  subject  is 
not  at  all  as  satisfactory  as  its  importance  merits,  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained that,  when  iron  is  violently  compressed,  as  in  boring  cannon 
or  by  repeated  hammering,  its  specific  heat  becomes  much  less,  and 
the  heat  evolved  is  so  considerable  that  the  metal  may  easily  be 
made  red  hot.  It  would  be  well  to  distinguish  between  heat,  cer- 
tainly before  latent,  which  may  thus  be  rendered  sensible,  and  the 
true  latent  heat  which  is  absorbed  during  liquefaction,  and  which 
can  be  only  given  out  again  by  the  reassumption  of  the  solid  form ; 
and  this  might  be  done,  perhaps,  and  its  connexion  with  specific  heat 
made  evident,  by  adopting  the  word  special  keatj  or  heat  peculiar  to 
the  body.  Thus  liquids  and  vapours  only  can  contain  latent  heat ; 
but  every  body  contains  a  quantity  of  special  heatj  equally  insensible 
to  the  thermometer,  but  becoming  manifest  when  the  specific  heat 
is  diminished.  The  special  heat  is  thus  the  heat  which  gives  to  the 
body  the  temperature  which  it  possesses,  and  the  quantity  of  special 
heat  necessary  to  produce  a  rise  of  temperature  measures  the  spe* 
cific  heat. 

Many  bodies  undergo,  before  liquefaction,  remarkable  changes  in 
their  molecular  constitution:  thus  iron,  wax,  and  ^lass  become 
loft  and  pasty,  so  that  different  pieces  may  be  perfectly  united  into 
one ;  and  it  is,  indeed,  on  this  property  that  the  most  useful  appli- 
cations of  glass  and  iron  in  ordinary  life  depend.     This  has  been 
Teferred  to  a  certain  quantity  of  latent  heat  having  already  entered 
into  the  body,  and  giving  an  intermediate  condition,  that  of  semifiu- 
idity.    There  is  no  proof  either  for  or  against  this  view,  as  no  exact 
experiments  have  been  made  upon  such  bodies.     In  other  cases, 
where  semifluidity  is  produced,  as  in  lard,  tallow,  &c.,  it  is  plainly 
•een  to  arise  from  the  substance  being  a  mixture  of  two  bodies,  of 
irbich  one  «ielts  easily,  and,  being  then  liquid,  forms  with  the  other, 
vhieh  mmfljnn  ttill  solid,  a  kind  of  pulp,  which  gradually  becomes 
lest  thick,  according  as  the  temperature  rises,  until  all  is  liquefied. 

SECTION  IV. 

07   VAPORIZATION. 

By  the  application  of  a  higher  temperature  than  that  which  was 
Beeetsary  for  liqaefaction,  the  generality  of  fusible  bodies  are  capable 
•of  boBg  converted  into  vapour.  In  this  form  they  resemble,  in  mole- 
ohrfioaatitatiaih  the  most  permanent  of  the  gases,  and  are  subjected 
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to  precisely  the  same  laws  of  change  of  volume,  for  any  alteration 
of  temperature  or  pressure,  as  atmospheric  air,  as  long  as  the  elastic 
form  is  preserved.  This  passage  from  the  solid  or  liquid  to  the 
gaseous  state  of  aggregation,  may  occur  either  slowly  and  silently, 
or  with  violence  and  rapidity ;  the  body  may  either  evaporate  or 
boil.  The  evaporation  may  go  on  at  any  temperature,  even  at  the 
lowest ;  but  boiling  commences  only  at  a  certain  temperature,  which 
depends  on  the  nature  of  the  body,  and  upon  the  pressure  to  which 
it  IS  subjected.  Each  of  these  modes  of  generating  vapour  will  re- 
quire to  be  specially  examined  ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  attend,  in  the 
first  place,  to  the  phenomenon  which  accompanies  and  may  be  sup- 
posed to  produce  the  change  of  form,  the  absorption  of  the  heat  of 
vaporization ;  for  precisely  as  a  solid  absorbs  heat  in  becoming  liquid, 
80  does  a  liquid,  m  assuming  the  vaporous  condition,  render  heat  la- 
tent, and  even  in  still  greater  quantity. 

If  we  place  upon  a  steady  fire  or  over  a  lamp  a  cup  of  water,  we 
shall  observe  that  its  temperature  rises  until  it  begins  to  boil,  but 
then  remains  perfectly  stationary  until  the  last  drop  of  the  water 
shall  have  been  boiled  away.  If  we  remark  the  time^  we  shaU  find 
it  to  be  in  the  following  proportion.  Let  us  suppose  the  temperature 
of  the  water  to  have  been  originally  62°,  and  that  at  the  end  of  six 
minutes  it  began  to  boil,  having  attained  the  temperature  of  212°. 
In  each  minute,  therefore,  there  entered  into  the  water  a  quantity 


of  heat  sufiicient  to  raise  its  temperature 


2i%~m 


26°.    Now,  the 


source  of  heat  remaining  perfectly  steadv,  it  will  be  found  neces- 
sary to  apply  it  during  40  minutes  to  boil  away  all  the  water ;  and 
as  in  each  minute  there  enters  heat  enough  to  raise  the  temperature 
of  the  same  weight  of  water  25°,  the  totcu  quantity  of  heat  absorbed 
by  the  water  in  being  converted  into  steam  would  have  raised  its 
temperature,  had  it  remained  liquid,  25x40=1000°,  or  just  to  red* 
ness.  And  yet  this  becomes  perfectly  latent,  the  temperature  of  the 
vapour  formed,  that  is,  of  the  steam,  being  exactly  212°,  that  of  the 
water  it  is  formed  from. 
By  the  inverse  process  a  corresponding  obserration  may  be  made.    Thus,  water 

being  boiled  in  a  Tessel,  as  in 
the  figure,  the  steam  may  be 
conducted  by  a  tube  into  a  glass 
containing  a  weighed  quantity 
of  cold  water,  the  temperature  ' 
of  which  is  accuratdiy  marked. 
The  steam,  by  condensiDg  in 
the  cold  water,  raises  its  tem- 
perature ;  and  when  a  soffl- 
cient  rise  has  been  prodnoed, 
the  steam  may  be  shut  off,  and 
the  glass  with  the  v^aim  water 
weighed  again.  It  is  found  to 
be  heayier  than  before,  from 
the  quantity  of  water  added  lo 
it  by  the  condensation  of  ths 
steam;  and  tba  quantity  of  heat 
giyen  out  by  ihe  steam  m  so 
condensing  may  easily  be  eal^ 
^^t^t^  Thus :  let  us  suppose  that  there  were  eight  ounces  of  water,  at  60%  oil- 
alnally  used,  and  that,  at  the  termination  of  the  experiment,  there  were  nine  oonoss 
atthetcnpentllIeofl88^   ItisthenendomtbateiieeiiiioeofsteaiDyiD^ — ' — 
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nng,  had  niaed  the  temperatare  of  the  eight  ounces  128^.  The  temperature  of  one 
ounce  might  haye  heen,  therefore,  raised  138x8=1034° :  but  this  was  not  all  la- 
tent heat ;  for  the  steam,  by  merely  condensing,  should  have  foimed  liquid  water  at 
S13°,  whereas  it  cooled  to  188°.  The  difference,  =34°,  most  be  subtracted  from 
the  1034° ;  and  thus  the  latent  heat  of  steam  detennined  to  be  1000°,  as  it  had  been 
found  by  the  preyious  process. 

The  p^reat  quantity  of  heat  thus  contained  in  an  insensible  form  in 
steam  is  very  genendly  made  use  of  for  warming  apartments  and 
for  chemical  operations,  in  which  exposure  to  the  direct  action  of  a 
lire,  ox  even  to  a  sand  bath,  miffht  be  injurious.  By  means  of  a 
series  of  pipes,  steam  from  a  boiler,  placed  at  a  distance,  is  brought 
to  circulate  through  every  part  of  the  most  extensive  buildings,  and 
condensing  ^^dually  as  it  passes  alonf  the  cooling  surfaces,  the 
liquid  water  is  conducted  back  again  to  the  boiler,  there  to  be  recon* 
▼erted  into  steam.  In  large  manul^cturing  laboratories,  such  as  those 
of  the  Apothecaries'  Halls  of  Dublin  and  of  London,  there  are  steam 
ranges,  or  series  of  evaporating  pans  and  stills,  set  in  cast-iron  cases, 
within  which  steam  is  introduced,  and  thus  the  most  delicate  vege- 
table preparations,  such  as  extracts  and  inspissated  juices,  prepared 
at  temperatures  which,  being  completely  under  the  control  of  the 
operator,  allows  all  the  freshness  and  active  properties  of  the  plants 
to  be  perfectly  preserved. 

By  means  of  apparatus  similar  in  principle  to  that  in  the  last  figure,  the  latent 
heats  of  the  vapours  of  many  fluids  have  been  determined.  It  has  been  found  that 
the  lateat  heat  of  equal  weights  of  the  vapours  of  the  following  bodies  would  have 
liiaed  the  temperature  of  an  equal  weight  of  water  in  condensing : 

Water 1000° 

Alcohol 376° 

Ether 163° 

Oil  of  turpentine  .- 138° 

Nitric  acid 836° 

Ite  latent  beats  of  bodies,  such  as  vine|^  and  water  of  ammonia,  which  have  no 
definite  chemical  constitution,  but  contam  mixed  water,  do  not  possess  any  value 
flf  BnpoTtance. 

In  changing  from  the  liquid  to  the  gaseous  state,  the  volume  is 
increased  m  a  very  great  degree  ;  the  amount  of  increase,  in  some 
instances}  which  may  be  taken  as  examples,  is  given  in  the  following 
taUe. 


Water  .... 
Alchol  .... 
Ether  .... 
Oil  of  turpentine. 
Mercury 


On, 


VXXL 


1000 

907 

716 

867 

13600 


Boiltac 
FbiaL 


312° 

172° 

97° 

316° 
660° 


YdoM 
ofyapoor 
at  boUiaf 


1696 
488 
240 
221 

3396 


ofVa 

•tEA 


•poor  Onvity 
UP.      Yuan 


1696 
619 
289 
192 

1938 


flpccuw 
YapcKir. 


620 
1601 
2683 
4763 
6969 


la  tiie  first  column  are  the  names  of  the  bodies ;  in  the  second,  their  specific 
water  being  1000 ;  in  the  third,  their  boiling  points ;  in  the  fourth,  the 
r  of  volnmea  of  vapour  furnished  by  one  volume  of  each  fluid  at  its  boiling 
;  in  the  fifth,  the  number  of  volumes  of  vapour  reducecf'to  a  standard  temper- 
213°,  which  one  volume  of  fluid  may  produce ;  and  in  the  sixth,  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  ^VNuTi  sir  heing  1000. 

li  hM  been  nngined  that  there  should  exist  some  physical  connexion  between 
Ike  iacreaae  of  vc^ome  produced  by  the  change  from  the  liquid  to  the  gaseous 
state,  sad  the  quantity  gST  heat  rendered  latent  during  the  change ;  and  it  is,  in 
ftet,  feMraDy  true,  that  those  bodies  which  have  small  latent  heat  expand  least,  a» 
cil  sitaipaitiDe  and  ether.    But,  as  yet,  from  the  few  experiments  that  have  been 
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The  paBSBRe  from  the  Uqnid  condition  to  the  at&te  of  raponr  u 
distingnishea  from  the  change  of  a  solid  to  a  fluid,  by  the  impor* 
tant  fact  that,  while  liquefaction  ia  definitely  produced  at  one  ten* 
perature,  and  at  that  alone,  raporization  occura  at  all  tempera- 
tnies;  and  it  is  only  from  the  influence  of  external  circumstancea 
that  the  change  is  accompanied,  at  a  particular  temperature,  by  the 
phenomenon  of  bailing.  The  coldest  water  is  capable  of  forming 
vapour  ;  even  ice  evaporates ;  and,  in  order  to  do  so,  it  is  not  neces- 
aary  that  it  ehall  previously  melt ;  it  is  thus  that  snow  will  gradually 
dimppear  from  the  ground,  even  when  shaded  from  the  sno's  rays, 
and  though  the  air  shall  have  continued  below  the  melting  point. 
Other  solid  bodies  also  evaporate  without  previous  melting,  as  cam- 
phor; and  arsenic  cannot  be  melted ;  for,  when  heated,  it  is  coDvert* 
ed  at  once  from  the  solid  to  the  vaporous  condition.  The  paiticlea 
of  volatile  bodies  appear  thus,  at  all  temperatures,  to  repel  each 
Other  to  a  certain  degree,  and  to  spread  abroad,  in  the  form  of  va- 
pour, until  they  occupy  completely  the  space  in  which  the  body  is 
contained,  and  exercise  a  pressure  which  is  equal  to  the  force  of 
their  mutual  repulsion,  and  which  is  termed  the  elasticity  of  the  va- 
pour. 

The  amount  of  elasticity,  or,  as  it  b  often  called,  tension  of  a  va- 
pour, is  determined  by  very  simple  methods.  Thus,  for  elasticities 
below  that  of  atmospheric  air,  a  series  of  barom- 
eter tubes  arranged  in  a  stand,  P  F  a  a,  are  to  be 
'>a'  carefully  filled  and  inverted  in  a  basin  of  mercury, 
c  c,  as  in  the  figure.  One  such  tube,  (/  <f,  is  to  be 
kept  untouched,  to  measure  the  elasticity  of  the  ex- 
ternal air.  If  a  little  water  be  allowed  to  pass  up 
into  the  next  lube,  and  there  float  upon  the  surface 
of  the  mercury,  it  immediately  forms  vapour,  which 
spreads  through  all  the  empty  space,  and,  pressing 
against  the  upper  surface  of  the  mercurial  column, 
counteracts  a  portion  of  the  pressure  of  the  ezter* 
nal  air.  The  remaining  pressure  of  the  air  is  able 
to  support,  therefore,  only  a  shorter  colunm  of  mer- 
cury, and  the  height  of  the  mercury  in  the  tube 
diminishes.  If  into  another  tube  some  alcohol  be 
introduced,  there  is  a  similar,  but  still  greater  de- 
pression of  the  mercurial  column  caused,  ami  with 
ether  the  height  of  the  u^nnirial  column  is  still 
g  more  diminished.  The  a^ospheric  pressure  in 
these  cases  balances  the  shortened  column  of  mor- 
cnry  added  to  the  elasticity  of  tlie  vapour,  and  this 
^  last  is  consequently  measured  by  the  height  of  the 
column  of  mercury  which  it  is  capable  of  repiacmg,  that  is,  by  the 
space  through  which  the  mercury  has  been  depressed,  which  is 
read  ofi'  by  the  rule  and  index,  r  vr.  Thus,  if  the  bSometer  be  at 
30  inches  and  the  temperature  80°,  the  mercury  will  stand  in  the 
tube  with  watery  vapour  at  29  inches,  in  that  with  alcohol  at  2frl, 
and  in  that  of  ether  at  10  inches.  The  elasticities  of  these  vapours 
are  therefore  at  the  temperature  of  S0°. 
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Yapour  of  water 10  inch. 

*'     ofaioohd 1*9 

«     of  ether 900 

In  order  to  ascertain  how  the  elasticity  of  a  Tapour  changes  with 
the  temperature)  it  is  only  necessary  to  enclose  the  upper  part  of  the 
tube  in  a  cylindrical  case  containing  water  or  oil  heated  to  the 
aeceaaary  degree.  As  the  heat  increases  the  height  of  the  mercu- 
rial eohmm  will  diminish,  and  at  each  temperature  the  elasticity  is 
so  determined.  The  apparatus  may  be  modified  by  bending  the 
tabe  so  as  to  immerse  the  bent  portion  containing  the  vapour  into 
a  globe  of  water  or  oil  to  which  heat  may  be  appBed,  but  the  prin- 
c$le  remains  the  same.  In  this  way  a  table  of  the  elasticity  of  a 
faponr  at  all  temperatures  below  their  boiling  points  may  be  form* 
ed;  and  as  there  will  be  frequent  reference  hereafter  to  the  tension 
of  the  Tspour  of  water,  the  following  table  is  introduced  for  use 
and  as  an  example : 


32<» 
40° 
60<» 
66° 
60° 
66° 
70° 
80° 


KlMtteitj. 


0200 
0263 
0-376 
0443 
0624 
0*616 
0721 
1000  a 


90° 
100° 
120° 
140° 
160° 
180° 
200° 
212° 


ElMtieHy. 


136 

1-86 

3-33 

674 

946 

1616 

23-64 

30  00 


When  a  liquid,  in  such  an  apparatus,  is  heated  until  the  vapour 
fermed  occupies  all  the  tube  ana  expels  the  mercury,  the  elastici- 
ty of  the  vapour  is  equal  to  that  of  the  air,  and  the  liquid  exposed 
to  the  air  boils ;  the  phenomenon  of  boiling  arising  simply  from 
die  fact  that  the  elasticity  of  the  vapour  balances  the  pressure 
of  the  air  while  the  bubble  is  passing  through  the  fluid :  thus, 
suppose  a  vessel  of  water  exposed  to  the  air  at  200°,  and  a  bub- 
Ue  of  steam  to  form  in  it ;  the  pressure  exercised  by  that  bubble 
b^Bg  equal  to  its  tension,  is  equivalent  to  a  column  of  23*64  inches 
of  mercury;  but  the  external  pressure  being  30  inches,  the  bub- 
Ue  is  eruahed  in  by  a  force  equal  to  the  difference  (6*36  inches 
of  mercury),  and,  consequently,  dispersed.  If  the  water,  however, 
be  heated  to  212°,  the  elasticity  becomes  equal  to  30  inches,  and 
then  the  external  and  internal  pressures  being  equal,  the  bubble 
in  the  liquid  without  injury,  and  maintains  itself  at  the  surface 
its  investing  film  of  water  is  ruptured  by  other  causes,  when 
the  vapour  mixes  uniformly  with  the  air. 

It  is  the  bursting  of  the  steam  bubbles  that  are  first  formed  in 
this  manner  that  constitutes  the  simmering  of  a  boiler  or  the  sing- 
ing of  a  kettle  on  the  fire.  The  bottom  of  the  vessel  heats  more 
atrongly  the  layer  of  water  in  contact  with  it,  so  that  the  steam  has 
Ihere  a  high  degree  of  elasticity,  and  forms  a  multitude  of  minute 
hobbles ;  when  these  separate  from  the  hot  metal,  they  are  immedi- 
atriy  borst  in  by  the  greater  external  pressure,  and  the  mass  of 
water  is  thus  thrown  into  a  state  of  exceedingly  rapid  and  uniform 
Tibfalion,  which  fall  upon  the  ear  so  regularly,  m  many  cases,  as  to 
prodaee  a  musical  and  often  agreeable  tone,  which  may  become 
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gpraver  or  more  acute,  according  as  the  bubbles  burst  more  or  lest 
rapidly  after  one  another. 

The  elasticity  increases  very  rapidly  with  the  temperature,  as  is 

seen  in  the  table,  wher^,  in  rising  from  18(P  to 
212^,  the  elasticity  is  doubled*  For  high  tern* 
peratures  the  rate  of  increase  is  still  more  rapid* 
To  determine  the  elasticity  at  temperatures 
above  the  ordinary  boiling  point,  an  apparatus 
completely  cut  off  from  the  external  air  is  made 
use  of.  In  the  figure  there  is  a  globular  vessel 
of  strong  metal,  a,  into  which  is  introduced  by 
the  stopcock  d,  the  fluid  to  be  experimented  0% 
as,  for  example,  water.  In  the  aperture  c  is 
fitted  a  thermometer,  the  bulb  of  which  dips 
into  the  fluid  near  the  centre,  and  shows  its  tern* 
perature.  A  quantity  of  mercury  being  in  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel,  the  tube  b  dips  under  its 
surface,  and,  rising  to  the  necessary  height,  has 
attached  to  it  the  scale  divided  into  inches  and 
their  parts.  When  the  apparatus  is  heated,  as 
the  vapour  produced  cannot  escape,  all  junc- 
tures being  perfectly  steam-tight,  the  tempera- 
ture rises  continuously  in  place  of  stopping  at 
the  boiling  point,  and  the  vapour  formed  press- 
ing on  the  surface  of  the  remaining  liquid,  and 
by  it  on  the  mercury  underneath,  forces  the 
mercury  up  the  tube  b  until  the  mercurial  eol- 
umn  shall  have  attained  such  a  height  as  to  counterbalance  b^  its 
weight  the  elasticity  of  the  vapour.  In  these  cases  the  elasticity 
is  generally  reckoned  by  atmospheres,  each  atmosphere  being  equiv- 
alent to  a  mercurial  column  thirty  inches  high,  in  this  manner  the 
vapour  of  water  has  been  found  to  exert  a  pressure  of 


1  atmosphere  at  313<» 
3  atmospheres  at  350*' 


8 

(( 

4( 

376<» 

4 

« 

«< 

3M* 

6 

<• 

« 

830O 

8 

u 

« 

348« 

13 

M 

« 

3740 

16  atmosi^eres  at  398^ 
30  "  "  418<> 
25  «  ««  489<» 
80  «*  «  4570 
40  "  "  486<» 
50        "        "         610*> 


It  is  necessary,  in  order  to  understand  such  tables,  to  observe 
that  this  great  increase  of  the  elasticity  of  steam,  as  the  tempera- 
ture rises,  results  not  from  the  expansion  of  steam  already  formed, 
but  from  the  constant  addition  of  new  quantities  of  steam  for  every 
variation  of  temperature.  If  a  globe  full  of  steam  at  212^,  but 
containing  no  liquid  water,  were  heated  to  294°,  it  would  tend  to 
expand  precisely  as  air  or  any  other  gas,  and  the  increase  of  elas- 
ticity would  be  only  from  30  to  34  inches,  or  from  1  atmosphere^ 
to  1} ;  but  if  the  fflobe  contain  liquid  water,  there  is  such  an  addi- 
tional quantity  of  vapour  formed  and  compressed  into  the  same 
apace,  that  the  elasticity  becomes  equal  to  four  atmospheres,  or  to 
120  inches  of  the  mercurial  column.  Also,  when  the  pressure  on 
a  vq[>our  is  made  to  vary,  the  result  deviates  from  the  rule  laid  down 
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bt  page  SO,  for  tlie  action  of  ^resanre  apon  gues ;  for  the  ekatieity 
of  ■  Tspoor  cannot  be  really  increased  by  any  incToase  of  preasnre  i 
it  remaina  the  aame,  bnt  a  quantity  of  uie  rapont  becomes  liquid, 
and  there  continaes  in  the  state  of  vapom  only  as  much  as  occupies 
vith  the  aame  elasticity  the  diminished  Tolume  whieh  Uie  column 
of  mercnry  leares.  Thus,  if  we  consider  the  bent 
tnbe  a  b,  of  which  the  extremity  at  a  is  closed, 
and  the  leg  a  occapied  from  the  dotted  line  c  d 
by  vapour  of  ether  at  its  boiling  point,  and  bal- 
ancing in  the  leg  h  a  colnmn  of  mercury  thirty 
inches  high.  If,  now,  without  allowing  the  tern- ' 
peratnre  to  change,  mercury  be  poured  in  at  the 
orifice  of  6  until  it  shall  rise  in  o  up  to  the  line/ 
I,  and  occupy  exactly  one  half  of  that  leg,  the  va- 
poni  will  not  be  compressed  into  half  its  volume, 
and,  aeqoirisg  a  double  elasticitv,  supnort  60 
inches  of  mercury  as  a  gas  should  do,  but  one 
balf  of  the  ether  will  assume  the  liquid  fotm,  end 
the  remainder,  occupying  the  remaining  half  of  \f  3 
the  original  rolume,  will  balance  30  inches  of  mer- 
enry  |aecisely  as  it  did  before,  and  the  pressing 
column,  counting  front  the  line/g,  will  terminate  o~ 
tt*.  -v^ '  - 

If,  however,  in  place  of  attempting  to  increase  the  pressure  on  a 
T^Kwr,  we  diminish  if,  then  the  vapour  preserves  its  elastic  form, 
UM  its  elasticity  diminishes  in  all  respects  as  if  it  were  a  gas. 

Tke  specifio  grtTOJ  of  a  Tipour,  fanned  at  an;  certain  temperatare,  should  b« 
inpaniaaed  ■iinfd]'  to  tbs  elaslicity,  if  the  vcdume  were  aot  altered  b;  the  cbnn{[e 
of  lonperatnre,  and  it  ahould  be  invcrselj  as  the  rolume  if  it  could  all  remain  un- 
toodcued ;  but,  in  reality,  the  relation  is  more  conplex,  and  may  be  calculated 
tqnDthe  following  principles.  Thus,  if  we  wish  to  know  the  specific  grsTitjafTO- 
par  of  water  hsTing  an  ebsticitj  expressed  by  Tii  inches  of  mercary,  and  the 
laBfontnre  160°,  we  proceed  as  follows :  tbe  apecific  gravity  of  steam  at  30  ioches 
and  tis°  is  020  3 ;  and  hence,  if  the  Ttdume  did  not  change,  the  specific  gnri^  oT 
■bCTipontst  1S0°  sbonld  be  6S0-3x^'V^=163  39i  bat  in  cooliag  gota  S1S°  to 
1W°,  tbe  portion  cf  steam  which  retains  its  dastjc  form  is  comprassed  wiUdn  a 
MUBer  vtrinme,  snd  hence  has  its  specific  grarity  tDcveasal  in  proportion  to  the 
efaange,  snd  tbenfore  tbe  168'39  obtained  above  most  be  increased  m  the  propor* 
tiDBoCibe  volume  at  lfiO°  to  the  volume  at  313°,  or  as  611  :  873,  and  thus  becomes 
WtiA.  Ute  subjoined  table  cootaina  specific  gravities  for  some  tempOTatores  cal- 
nttted  in  that  way,  and  sccompaitiEd  by  tbe  temperatnree,  llie  elasticities,  and  ttaM 
Vei0t  m  grains  of  100  eobic  inohes  of  tbe  vaponr. 


•m' 

SiffiT 

fiO« 

eo" 

100° 
160° 

0-200 
0378 
D-6M 
1-860 
7-430 
30-000 

6SS 
1017 

u-oe 

40-36 
ia9-S4 
630-30 

013S1 
0X474 
033S7 
1-1038 
4-0643 
M-MOO 

e  n  some  tessoB  to  iiiBpeot,hawBver,ttiatvspoursdoBotfcUow  exactly  the 
ie  nika  npoo  whiiA  sncb  tables  are  eottsiructed,  and  wbioh,  in  reality,  qiply 
■ueooH  bodies.  Thus,  Despretz  has  found  the  specific  gravity  of  the  va- 
vater  to  be  at  67°  7-73,  while  by  this  calculation  it  should  be  17-36.  air  at 
mg  lOOO ;  Us  lesnlts  esonot  be  considered  as  decisive,  althoogh  they  show 
Msityfcr  snseeantete-ezaminatloaof  thssobject,    Atvery  hi^tcaipera' 
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tores,  the  elasticity  does  certainly  not  increase  with  the  specific  granty  when  the 
Tdome  remains  constant.    Ether  is  foand  to  become  gaseous,  and  to  occa|iy  ei^y 
twice  the  Tolume  it  had  when  liquid,  at  the  temperature  of  830^,  and  its  eiasticity 
in  that  state  equals  88  atmospheres,  whereas,  by  calcuhition,  its  elastic  force  should 
be  168  atmospheres.    Alcohol,  enclosed  in  tubes  hermetically  sealed,  is  totaQy  coo- 
Terted  into  Taponr,  occupying  only  three  times  the  Tolnme  of  the  liquid  at  iOi^*,  and 
then  exerts  a  pressure  oiUy  H 189  atmospheres,  while  by  theory  the  pressure  should 
equal  881.    Water,  aJso,  was  obtained  by  Cagniard  de  la  Tour  gaseous  in  ibor 
times  its  liquid  volume  at  773®,  and  should  then,  by  theory,  have  an  elasticity  of 
780  atmospheres,  a  force  &r  above  what  the  glass  tube  employed  could  posai^y 
have  resisted.    It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  vapours,  so  far  as  the  relation  be- 
tween their  specific  gravity  and  their  elasticity  is  concerned,  do  not  follow  ezaet^ 
the  same  law  as  gases  except  within  certain  limits  ,*  but  that,  when  the  elasticity  is 
much  smaUer  or  much  greater  than  the  atmospheric  pressure,  variations  which  are 
Teryremarkable,  though  not  as  yet  well  understood,  present  themselves. 

When  a  vapoar,  as,  for  example,  steam,  which  has  been  generated 
in  close  veBseis,  and  attained  a  great  elasticitv,  is  suddenly  allowed 
to  escape  into  the  air,  its  temperature  is  suddenly  reduced  in  a  re- 
markable degree,  even  independent  of  condensation.  If  the  steam 
had  been  formed  under  a  pressure  of  four  atmospheres,  its  voluoie 
is  but  one  fourth  of  what  it  should  become  when  free,  and  hence^ 
on  escaping,  it  expands  in  that  proportion;  under  that  pressure 
its  temperature  had  been  294^,  but  by  the  increase  of  latent  heat 
it  falls  immediately  to  212^ ;  there,  however,  the  expansion  does 
not  stop ;  the  impulse  of  the  particles  of  vapour  carries  them  muck 
farther ;  and  as  the  specific  heat  increases  so  as  nearly  to  be  doubled 
when  the  volume  becomes  doubled,  a  considerable  reduction  of  the 
temperature  below  212^  occurs,  which  is  still  farther  increased  by 
admixture  of  cold  air  which  presses  into  the  rarefied  space  left  by 
the  expansion  of  the  steam.  Hence  it  is  that  steam  escaping  into 
the  air  from  under  considerable  pressure  possesses  much  less  heat- 
ing power  than  steam  arising  from  water  boiling  in  an  open  vessel : 
it  IS  much  less  liable  to  scald. 

The  principle  of  the  conversion  of  a  solid  or  liquid  body  into  a 
vapour  at  all  ordinary  temperatures  is  true,  even  where  the  body 
may  be  very  little  volatile.  Thus  the  space  over  the  mercury  in  the 
best  barometers  is  not  truly  empty,  but  contains  a  quantity  of  mer- 
curial vapour,  exercisinff  a  certain  elasticity,  and,  by  depressing  the 
liquid  column,  making  the  pressure  of  the  external  air  appear  small- 
er than  it  really  is.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  there  are,  for 
some  bodies  at  least,  temperatures  below  which  evaporation  does 
not  go  on ;  thus  no  mercurial  vapour  can  be  detected  unless  the 
temperature  be  above  40°,  and  oil  of  vitriol  requires  to  be  heated  to 
120°  before  any  vapour  forms  from  it :  it  is  probable,  however,  that 
even  in  these  cases  the  general  principle  holds  good,  and  that  it  is 
only  from  the  minute  quantity  of  vapour  eluding  our  means  of  re- 
search that  the  existence  of  a  limit  to  evaporation  was  believed. 

The  boiling  point  of  a  liquid  beine  that  at  which  its  vapour  can 
support  the  external  pressure,  it  is  luible  to  constant  fluctuation  as 
the  pressure  changes,  and  hence  the  fixing  of'  the  temperature  of 
boilmg  water  upon  the  thermometer  requires  the  care  and  attention 
already  noticed.  If  the  barometer  stood  at  23*64,  water  would  boil 
at  200°  in  place  of  212°  ;  and  so  close  is  the  connexion  between  the 
pressure  and  boiling  point,  that  the  height  of  any  place  above  the 
level  of  the  8ea  may  be  determined  by  the  temperature  at  which; 
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terlwils  there.  Thns^  if,  on  heating  lome  water  on  the  summit 
of  m  mountain,  it  be  found  to  boil  at  203^,  we  find,  by  reference  to  a 
table,  that  the  elasticity  of  its  vapour  is  then  25*1  inches,  and  hence 
that  in  the  same  place,  at  the  same  moment,  the  column  of  mercury 
in  a  barometer  should  have  been  at  that  height.  Then,  by  the  or- 
dinary calculation,  the  height  of  the  mountain  may  be  found  with 
as  much  accuracy  as  if  the  barometer  itself  had  been  carried  up.  On 
the  soinmit  of  Mount  Blanc,  the  highest  point  of  Europe,  water  has  . 
been  found  to  boil  at  184°. 

Bv  leducing,  artificially,  the  amount  of  pressure  upon  a  fluid,  as 
by  lUBcing  the  vessel  containing  it  under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump 
ancl  exhausting  the  air,  the  boiUng  point  is  lowered  in  a  remarkable 
degree.  If  the  vacuum  were  perfect,  a  fluid  would  boil  even  at  the 
lowest  possible  temperature ;  but  this  is  not  practicable,  as  the  va- 
pour formed  cannot  be  so  perfectly  removed  but  that  it  will  exer- 
cise some  pressure  $  but,  with  a  good  air-pump,  fluids  may  be  got 
to  boil  145°  below  their  ordinary  boiling  points  |  Uius  water  will 
boil  at  67°,  alcohol  at  32°,  ether  at  a  temperature  at  which  quicksil" 
ver  would  freeze.  If,  at  the  moment  that  such  a  fluid  is  in  violent 
ebuDitioii,  the  working  of  the  pump  be  stopped,  the  vapour  accumu- 
Istes,  and,  exercising  on  the  surface  of  the  fluid  an  amount  of  press- 
ure eorrenonding  to  its  elasticity  at  the  existing  temperature,  rais- 
es the  boiung  point,  and  thus  stops  the  ebullition.  This  fact  may 
be  shown  in  a  very  simple  and  singular  manner,  by  half  filling  a 
iuk,  B,  with  water,  and  boiling  the  water  until  all  the  air  in  the 

flask  shall  have  been  expelled,  and  then  care- 
fully closing  the  mouth  of  the  flask,  6,  by  an  air- 
tight i^ork.  On  removing  the  source  of  heat, 
the  upper  part  of  the  flask,  B,  when  inverted 
as  in  the  figure,  remains  full  of  vapour,  which, 

grossing  upon  the  liquid  water,  arrests  Uie  ebul- 
tion.  If,  then,  a  jet  of  cold  water,  o,  be  allowed 
to  play  upon  the  flask,  the  vapour  is  condensed, 
and,  a  vacuum  being  thus  produced,  the  water 
begins  to  boil ;  if  a  jet  of  warm  water  be  em- 
ployed, the  vapour  retains  its  elastic  form,  and 
the  ebullition  ceases,  so  that  in  this  apparatus 
the  application  of  cold  may  appear  to  cause, 
and  that  of  heat  to  prevent,  the  water's  boiling.- 
The  temperature  at  which  a  liquid  boils  is  thus  totally  dependant 
OB  the  amount  of  pressure  to  which  it  is  subjected.  But  the  limits 
within  which  that  pressure  varies  near  the  level  of  the  sea,  in  ordi* 
nary  cases,  are  so  small,  that  the  boiling  point  may  be  looked  upon 
as  one  of  Uie  most  important  characteristic  properties  of  a  volatile 
substance ;  and  from  tne  facility  with  which  it  may  be  determined, 
it  is  almost  universally  capable  of  bein?  applied.  Hence,  in  descri- 
bing such  bodies,  the  boiling  point  wm  be  in  all  cases  given ;  but, 
for  illustrating  the  present  subject,  a  table  of  the  boiling  points  of 
of  the  most  remarkable  liquids  is  subjoined : 
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Mnii&tic  ether  .  • 
fiUdphuric  ether 
Snlphuret  of  carbon 
Ffroaeetic  spirit  . 
Water  of  ammoiiia 
Pyrorsriic  spirit 
Alcohol    .... 


6«o 

116» 
133*> 
140« 
1610 
178© 


Water tlV 

Nitric  acid 848«> 

OU  of  turpentine    .    .    .  815^ 

Phosphorus       ....  664^ 

Salphor 60P 

Sulphuric  acid  ....  680o 

Mercuiy 660<> 


The  boiling  point  is  influenced  by  some  other  circumstances  tb 
the  atmospheric  pressure ;  the  nature  of  the  vessel  may  alter  it  sc 
eral  degrees.  Thus,  in  a  glass  or  glazed  porcelain  Teasel,  wat 
boils,  under  a  pressure  of  30  inches,  not  at  212^,  but  214'' ;  and 
graduating  a  thermometer,  it  is  hence  necessary  to  use  a  metal! 
Tessel.  This  latter  appears  to  favour  ebullition  by  the  minute  irrc 
nlarities  on  its  surface,  afibrding  a  nucleus  for  the  steam  to  form, 
a  crystal  dropped  into  a  saline  solution  facilitates  the  crystallizatio: 
and  if  the  smooth  surface  in  the  fflass  vessel  be  removed  in  a  sin^ 
point  by  a  scratch  with  a  diamond,  the  bubbles  of  steam  will  be  set 
to  form  there  before  the  general  mass  of  liquid  comes  to  boil.  Tl 
ihfluence  of  roughened  or  angular  surfaces  in  thus  favouring  t 
escape  of  steam,  may  be  shown  very  well  by  heating  water  in  a  ffli 
flask  to  boiling,  and  then  idlowinff  it  to  cool  a  little,  so  that  the  do 
ing  shall  completely  cease ;  if,  then,  a  little  filinffa  of  copper,  oi 
platina  wire,  be  dipped  into  the  liquid,  if  the  cooling  had  not  go 
too  far,  the  boiling  will  immediately  recommence,  the  steam  formi 
at  the  edges  and  angles  of  the  rough  substances  introduced. 

The  temperature  of  the  steam  produced  is  not  aflected  by  t 
boiling  point  of  the  liquid.  Thus,  although  by  dissolving  salts,  su 
as  chloride  of  calcium,  in  water,  its  boihn^  point  may  be  raised 
264°,  the  temperature  of  the  vapour  immediately  over  the  soluti' 
is  found  to  be  but  212° ;  for,  though  the  temperature  of  a  steam  bi 
ble  which  rises  up  through  such  a  solution  must  be  264°,  yet,  as  : 
elasticity  and  latent  heat  are  proportional  to  that  temperature,  it  i 
pands  on  mixing  with  the  less  elastic  atmospheric  air,  and  is  cool 
down  instantly  to  the  ordinary  boiling  point.  The  heat  of  a  wmti 
bath  may  thus  be  increased  by  the  addition  of  saline  bodies  $  I 
the  temperature  of  a  steam-bath  depends  only  on  the  elasticity 
the  steam. 

A  curious,  though  only  apparent,  anomaly  in  the  relations  of  liqni 
to  their  boiling  points  consists  in  the  possibility  of  the  vessel  ec 
taining  the  liquid  being  heated  even  to  redness  without  the  liqi 
boiling,  though  exposed  only  to  the  ordinary  pressure.  This  m 
easily  be  shown  by  heating  a  platina  crucible  to  redness,  and  drc 

Eing  into  it  a  small  quantity  of  water  i  the  water  remains  on  the  n 
ot  metal  without  disturbance,  and  appears  scarcely  to  evmpormt 
but  if  another  crucible  be  heated  to  800°,  and  the  water  be  pom 
out  of  the  first  into  the  second,  it  instantly  boils,  and  is  dissipect 
in  a  gush  of  vapour.  The  reason  is,  that  in  the  red-hot  cnieibKi  t 
water  is  not  really  in  contact  with  the  metal,  and  hence  the  hi 
passes  to  it  with  extreme  slowness ;  but  the  water  wets  the  eold 
crucible,  and,  absorbing  from  it  all  the  necessary  heat,  is  insteal 
converted  into  steam.  The  cohesive  force  of  the  metal  to  the  wml 
being  diminished  considerably,  this  lies  in  a  red-hot  crucible  ei 
clean  steel  needle  floats  on  water,  or  a  globule  of  mercury  mov 
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ii|Km  gfain,  and  is  not  affected  b^  the  heat  until  it  wets  the  veiieli 
ju«t  9LB  the  needle  does  not  sink  m  the  water  until  it  ii  wetted  by  it. 
At  certain  temperatures  all  liquids  manifest  the  same  peculiarity. 

When  a  liquid  evaporates  at  a  temperature  below  its  ooiling  point, 
it  still  absorbs  and  renders  latent  a  ^eat  quantity  of  heat,  and,  in- 
deed, more  heat  than  it  would  render  latent  when  converted  into  va- 
pour by  ordinary  boiling.  It  has  been  found,  by  accurate  experi* 
1  meats  with  water,  and  there  is  good  reason  for  supposing  it  to  nold 
ilio  with  li<|uids  in  general,  that  no  matter  at  what  temperature  a 
liquid  vaporizes,  it  su>8orbs  the  same  total  quantity  of  heat.  The 
more  of  this  that  becomes  sensible,  the  less  is  the  portion  which  re- 
miins  latent,  the  sum  of  the  latent  and  sensible  heats  of  the  vapour 
being  at  all  temperatures  the  same.    Thus,  with  water  evaporating  at 

8S^  the  latent  heat  iB  1180,  the  mun  being  1813 
100^  "  «  111«,  "  "  191S 
212°,  ••        •«        1000,        "        •*        1S1» 

300°,  "        "  918,        "        "        1212 

• 

There  is,  therefore,  no  economy  in  evaporating  or  distilling  at  one 
tapeiatore  rather  than  another,  as  the  same  absolute  quantity  of 
iMit  is  necessary  for  the  formation  of  the  steam  ^  but,  for  other 
IMSOBS,  the  formation  of  vapours  at  low  temperatures  affords  to  the 
ehemist  processes  of  the  greatest  value.    Many  vegetable  substances 
uderso  important  alterations  in  their  chemical  constitution  and  me- 
diciau  properties  if  they  be  exposed  for  a  long  time  even  to  a  heat 
if  212^ ;  and  hence,  in  the  preparation  of  extracts  and  inspissated 
jnees  of  plants,  in  pharmacy,  forms  of  apparatus  are  sometimes 
eaployad,  in  which  the  evaporation  is  carried  on  in  close  vessels 
comieeted  with  an  air-pump,  and  in  which  a  partial  vacuum,  meas- 
ued  by  a  barometer  gauge,  may  be  established.    In  the  manufacture 
of  mmxy  this  principle  of  evaporation  at  low  temperatures,  by  re- 
■ofaf  of  the  atmospheric  pressure,  was  the  source  of  great  improve- 
ment, as  the  true  crystallizable  sugar  is  converted  into  the  uncrys- 
talKzable  sugar  (treacle)  with  great  rapidity  at  the  temperature  of 
boiling  sirup,  and  was  hence,  to  a  great  extent,  lost  to  the  manu- 
iaetarer.    By  later  improvements  in  the  mode  of  applying  heat,  the 
leeessity  of  evaporating  the  sirup  in  vacuo  has  been,  however, 
completely  obviated. 

The  absorption  of  heat  in  the  conversion  of  a  liquid  into  a  vapour 
at  ordinary  temperatures,  may  become  the  source  of  considerable 
coU ;  and  it  is,  indeed,  in  this  wav  that  the  greatest  cold  yet  gener- 
ated has  been  produced.  The  cold  which  is  felt  when  a  little  ether 
or  tpiritB  of  wine  is  dropped  on  the  hand,  arises  from  this  fact ;  and 
by  suTounding  the  bulb  of  a  mercurial  thermometer  with  some  loose 
eotton,  and  moistening  it  with  liquid  sulphurous  acid,  the  quicksilver 
k  the  bulb  may  easily  be  frozen.  By  placing  some  ether  in  a  shal- 
low, thin  metallic  cup,  which  rests  in  a  glass  vessel  containing  a 
■nil  quantity  of  water,  and  producing,  by  the  air-pump,  the  rapid 
vaporization  of  the  ether,  the  water  may  be  so  frozen  that  the  two 
cvMi  shall  adhere  firmly  together  by  the  intervening  sheet  of  ice. 

Water  mav  be  even  frozen  by  its  own  evaporation,  as  in  the  cry- 
ophoms,  which  consists  of  a  long  tube  terminating  in  bulbs  which 
coatam  aome  wateri  and  from  wmch  the  air  had  been  carefully  ex- 
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.-    .--^Tf"!*  w^*  completely  closed.     The 

space  above  the  wa- 
ter remains  then  oc- 
cupied only  by  wa- 
tery vapour.     If  all 
the  water  be  brought 
into   one   bulb,  and 
the  other  bulb  be  im- 
mersed in  a  freezing 
mixture,  the  vapour 
^_^^^^^  will  condense  there, 
^^^^^^^F  and  new  vapour  be- 
'T'^^^^'^^^     ing  formed,  a  distil- 
...  ,:^  .-ae  to  the  other  bulb.     The  vapour 
,.  ;  u  ^51  derive  its  latent  heat  from  the 
.     i::.i  this  is  gradually  cooled  to  the 
...»    o.Mnplctcly  frozen;  the  latent  heat 
v.**:r  given  up  to  form  the  latent  heat 
:'von  without  the  application  of  arti- 
,1  ,.T  may  be  frozen  by  its  own  evapo- 
*»••>•  \i  under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump 
^ . ,.    HO  ilat  dishes,  the  upper  containing 
""i    .  Avr  containing  oil  of  vitriol,  and  then, 
..  /-.'d  the  air,  we  leave  the  apparatus  for 
...  \o  act,  we  shall  find  the  water  in  the 
_^^.  converted  into  ice.     Accordingly,  as 
,i  :i  vapour  forms,  it  is  immediately  ab- 
^     10  sulphuric  acid,  which  has  a  great  af- 
.  %.cr ;  and  the  vapour  being  thus  prevented 
.V    'liT,  the  loss  of  heat  by  evaporation  pro- 
.^..a>inirly»  until  so  much  heat  has  been  re- 
•  a.cr  is  converted  into  ice. 
^     ijLSi  water,  this  synchronous  freezing  and 
.  more  simply.     Thus,  if  strong  prussic 
.  t  i  iHTudant  drop  from  a  glass  rod,  the  drop 
V  ,*^HiM)ration  of  one  portion  of  it,  and  the 
I'lie  remarkable  phenomenon  of  the  so- 
w.^«  arises  from  the  same  principle.     A  jet 
v'.uiT  allowed  to  escape  into  the  air,  one 
*     nio  the  state  of  gas,  and  absorbs  so  much 
••^^^''^^^.Vi  remains  is  converted  into  a  compact 

.^.jporation  of  water  is  commonly  employ- 
— '"^    \.*..Js«  of  the  air,  by  the  agreeable  cold  and 

••'*•  *** '  itL^  Spanish  aharrazas  are  earthen  vesselsi 
"  ^^^•-••d  which  is  put  in  them  gradually  filters 

'*».  '^"^  jYom  the  outer  surface,  cools  the  interior 
-►t'"*'  '"*  *^,:  ,,,a  the  same  mode  of  refrijreration  is  in 
..^^w  .•''»'  i.,^ribinfir  these  operations,  the  action  of 
'****      .     siruction  of  the  apparatus  used,  will  be  re- 

liduid  into  vapour  at  ordinary  temperatures 
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is  oiVen  ealled  spontaneoas  eyaporation ;  and  in  the  ease  of  water, 
from  the  great  extent  to  which  it  becomea  subsenrient  to  the  econ- 
omy of  nature,  this  process  is  on^  of  high  importance.  It  was  for- 
merly supposed  that  the  atmosphere  was  necessary  to  evaporation; 
and  this  idea  was  strengthened  by  the  fact,  that  by  a  current  of  air 
the  oTaporation  is  much  assisted ;  but  it  is  now  established  that  the 
pressure  of  air  is  really  an  obstacle  to  evaporation,  and  that  a  cur- 
rent is  useful,  not  by  supplying  new  quantities  of  air,  but  by  re- 
moving the  vapour  according  as  it  is  formed,  and  leaving  firesh 
spaces  into  which  it  may  expand.  When  a  liquid  forms  viqpour, 
the  quantity  formed  is  determined  only  by  the  space  into  which 
the  vapour  may  spread,  and  by  the  temperature.  It  is  no  matter 
whether  the  space  be  occupied  before  by  other  vapours  or  by  air, 
or  whether  it  be  a  vacuum ;  the  quantity  of  vapour  wnich  can  form  in 
it  is  in  all  these  cases  the  same. 

Dalton  was  the  first  who  clearly  showed  that  different  gases  and 
vapours  offer  no  resistance  to  each  other's  elasticity :  thus,  that  the 
particles  of  watery  vapour  in  the  air  are  not  subjected  to  the  press- 
ure of  the  atmosphere,  but  only  influenced  by  the  pressure  of  the 
particles  of  the  same  kind ;  and  hence,  that  at  32^,  when  the  elas- 
ticity of  vapour  is  only  0*200  inch,  it  retains  perfectly  its  elastic 
constitution,  though  difl!used  through  an  atmosphere,  the  elasticity 
of  which  may  equal  thirty  inches.  If  we  moisten  the  interior  of  a 
bdl  glass,  filled  by  air,  with  ether,  alcohol,  sulphuret  of  carbon,  and 
water,  all  mixed  together,  there  will  be  formed  in  the  bell  as  much 
of  the  vapour  of  each  substance  as  if  the  bell  had  been  completely 
empty  of  the  others ;  each  vapour  will  exercise  a  pressure  propor- 
tional to  its  elasticity,  and  by  the  sum  of  all  these  pressures,  the 
I  pressure  of  the  external  air  will  be  equilibrated.  It  is,  consequent- 
y,  possible  to  produce  the  rapid  evaporation  of  one  fluid,  while  an- 
other beside  it,  or  even  mixed  with  it,  shall  not  evaporate  at  all ;  it 
being  only  necessary  to  remove  the  vapour  of  the  one  as  rapidly  as 
it  is  formed,  while  the  portion  of  the  vapour  of  the  second  produ- 
ced in  the  first  instance  shall  remain,  and  prevent  its  farther'  cnauffe. 
Thus,  by  placing  a  shallow  dish  of  dilute  alcohol  under  the  receiv- 
er of  an  air-pump,  with  a  quantity  of  quicklime,  the  latter  combines 
with  and  absorbs  the  watery  vapour  as  fast  as  formed ;  and  there 
is,  hence,  a  continual  evaporation  of  the  water,  while  the  alcohol, 
after  generating  as  much  vapour  as  once  fills  the  receiver,  is  press- 
ed upon  by  it,  and  cannot  form  any  more.  In  this  manner,  alcohol, 
almost  quite  pure,  though  much  the  more  volatile,  in  the  ordinary 
tense,  may  be  obtained  by  the  evaporation  of  its  solution  in  water, 
u  it  were  to  dryness. 

If  the  liquid  be  in  excess,  the  vapour  possesses  the  elasticity 
belonging  to  its  temperature ;  but  if  there  be  not  liquid  enough  to 
i^fm  so  much  vapour,  the  vapour  formed  then  expands,  so  as  to  oc- 
cupy the  entire  space,  and  its  elasticity  diminishes  in  proportion  to 
the  increase  of  volume ;  vapours  being  regulated  by  the  same  law 
of  pressure  which  holds  witn  gases. 

a,  fhos,  a  beD  ^ass  of  atmospheric  air  be  confined  over  water  at  the  teoipeia* 
tm  of  SO^,  a  quantity  of  vapour  diiftases  itself  through  the  air,  and,  as  thsie  is 
merinezoess,  the  elasticity  of  that  vapour  will  be  1*00  inch.  Nowifwesoppose 
tti  rilMlM  if  J  nf  thn  air  to  have  been  prefioaaly  30  inches,  it  wjU  baoome,  tqr  the 
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addition  bf  the  ▼aponr,  39,  for  the  vapour  counteracts  one  inch  of  the  external  at* 
moapheric  preaaure ;  the  air  in  the  bell  glaaa  will  then  expand  in  the  proportion  of 
80  to  29 ;  or,  what  is  the  same  in  practice,  the  Tolume  of  the  damp  air  ia  the  same 
as  the  Tolame  which  the  vapoar  should  occupy,  if  condensed  in  the  proportion  of  its 
own  dasticitj  to  the  atmospheric  pressure,  added  to  the  Tohmie  occupied  by  the 
air  when  drr.  It  is  thus  that  the  Tolumes  of  gases  collected  over  water  are  cor- 
rected for  the  watery  vapour  that  is  mixed  with  them.  Thus,  in  the  ana]|yaia  of  a 
substance  containing  nitrogen,  let  us  suppose  that  8-64  cubic  inches  of  nitrogen  have 
been  collected  over  water  at  the  temperature  of  63^,  and  the  barometric  pressme 
bemg  29-35  inches ;  at  that  temperature  the  elaaticity  of  vapour  is  0*66,  and  hence 
that  of  the  dry  air  is  29  36— 0*68=28-77.  The  volumes  which  they  oceupy  are  as 
these  numbers,  and  hence  the  8*64  of  damp  gas  consists  of  3^^X8*64=30*17  of 
watery  vapour,  and||~|x8-64=8-37  of  dry  nitrogen. 

This  volume  should  still  be  corrected  for  temperature  and  pressure  before  the 
quantity  of  nitrogen  by  weight  could  be  obtained  from  it. 

Wliere  the  air  ia  not  completely  saturated  with  the  watery  yap 
pour,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  determine  the  exact  quantity  of  vapour 
which  it  contains.  One  of  the  best  methods  consists  in  cooling  it 
until  its  volume  is  so  much  diminished  that  the  quantity  of  vapour 
is  sufficient  to  saturate  it,  and  from  the  temperature  at  which  this 
occurs  the  quantity  of  vapour  may  be  calculated.  This  temperature 
is  termed  the  dew  point  of  the  air  or  gas,  because,  if  cooled  in  the 
least  below  that  pomt,  a  quantity  of  liquid  water  is  deposited  in  the 
form  of  dew  upon  the  neighbouring  cold  bodies.  This  may  be  ea- 
sily done  by  taking  a  tumbler  of  water  somewhat  too  warm,  and 
cooling  it  gpradually  by  dissolving  in  it  a  little  mixed  nitre  and  sal 
ammoniac,  until  a  slight  deposition  of  dew  is  perceptible  on  the  ex- 
terior of  the  glass ;  the  water  is  then  at  the  temperature  of  the  dew 
point.  Another  method  consists  in  observinfi^  the  rapidity  of  evap- 
oration from  the  surface  of  the  bulb  of  a  tnermometer  which  is 
covered  with  muslin  kept  wet  by  water.  The  thermometer  so  ar- 
ranged is  always  at  a  lower  temperature  than  an  ordinary  thermom- 
eter, from  the  quantity  of  heat  carried  away  by  evaporation,  and 
the  temperature  will  be  lower  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  evapo- 
ration. In  dry  air,  evaporation  is  quickest ;  in  air  saturated  wid& 
moisture  evaporation  ceases,  and  in  all  intermediate  degrees  there  is 
a  connexion  between  the  quantity  of  moisture  already  present  in  the 
air  and  the  depression  of  temperature,  which  accompanies  the  forma- 
tion of  as  much  more  as  will  saturate  it.  This  method  is  peculiarly 
of  interest  from  the  means  which  it  afforded  to  Apjohn  of  ascertain- 
ing the  specific  heats  of  the  gases  already  noticed,  and  it  is  easy 
now  to  understand  the  general  principle  upon  which  his  process 
was  established.  If  we  consider  a  certain  space  which  may  be  fill- 
ed by  the  different  gases  in  succession,  and  these  gases  being  dry, 
they  are  made  to  saturate  themselves  with  watery  vapour,  for  the 
formation  of  which  they  themselves  supply  the  heat,  it  will  be  ea^ 
sily  seen,  that  as  the  quantity  of  heat  to  be  given  out  is  the  same 
for  all,  their  temperatures  will  be  reduced  in  a  degree  inverse  to 
their  specific  heats.  Hydrogen  with  a  high  specific  heat  will  only 
require  to  cool  about  one  third  the  number  of  degrees  necessary  for 
air  or  other  gases.  The  numerical  results  obtained  by  this  process 
have  been  already  given. 
^.v  Instnments  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  quantity  of  the  watery  vapov 
which  the  atmosphere  contains  are  termed  bygrometera^  and  that  of  Daniell  ia  ons 
itf  the  most  elegant  and  most  useful    It  is  a  cryopboniSi  s  A  c,  which  in  plsoe  at 
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water  ecmtaiiw  ether,  and  in  one  bulli  of 

which,  id,m  fixed  a  very  delicate  thennoia- 

eter.    This  bulb  is  made  of  blackened  glaw, 

and  the  other  bulb,  a,  n  covered  whh  a  little 

bag  of  mualin.    All  Ute  etb«T  haTlng  been 

made  to  paea  into  the  black  ^aaa  bulb,  a  little 

ether  ia  poured  on  the  mualin  enrelope  of  the 

other.    Thia,  b;  condenaing  the  Tapour  ineide, 

cauaea  the  eiher  to  distil  fhxn  the  blackened 

bulb,  and  tbua  cools  it  and  the  air  in  cmtaet 

with  it,  until  it  anJTes  at  tho  point  of  aatnra- 

tlon,  when  a  dew  of  liquid  water  becina  to  be 

L  depoaited,  wliich  is  at  once  obeerred  upon' the 

\bla<&ened  gjaaa.    The  intenial  tberiDometer 

■thowB  the  teDtpnatnre  of  the  btdb,  which  ia 

V  the  dew  point,  and  "a  titennometer  which  ia 

attached  to  the  support  of  the  inatrvment 

ahowa  the  temperatnre  of  the  external  air. 

When  the  dew  pomt  haa  been  thus  deter- 
mioed,  the  subaequent  calcntation  ia  Teiy 

simple.    Thus,  if  there  be  air  at  78°,  of 

vUek  the  d«w  point  ia  45°,  the  barometrie  pressure  being  30  inches,  the  elasticity 
'   ~     in  at  4fi°  is  0-316 ;  and  as  the  elasticity  diminiabea  according  as  the  vidame 
Ba  from  U°  to  73°,  the  elaaticitf  ofthe  Tapoor  in  the  air  at  7S°  isOSOi  and 
ta^bay:  preaanre  of  30  inches  ia  produced  by  the  dry  atmosphere,  which 
■  M-7a,  4nd  the  watery  vapour  which  balances  O'SO;  and  the  reqwctiro 


On  LoMM  has  aodf^t  to  establish  a  cloee  relation  between  the  manner  in  which 
Hid  Mdiea  diaaolve  io  liquids,  and  that  in  which  vapours  diflhse  thomaelTea  tbiou^ 
^tea.  TIaa,  if  a  solid  body  diasolTcd  only  because  the  hquid  diminiebed  the  co- 
kHioa  at  its  particles,  the  diminution  of  ttiat  cohesion  in  another  way  should  io- 
■CMS  tt*  nnbility  very  much :  this,  howerer,  does  not  occur.  When  paraffioe 
diMdvM  in  akobid,  the  solubility  Increases  steadily  with  tlio  temperature,  and  doea 
lat  diMCe  Bare  rapidly  at  the  temperature  when  the  paruffine  melts  than  at  any 
Mher.  "i^iia  is  the  case  also  with  many  other  easily  flis^ile  bodies.  Hence  he  com- 
faras  Ae  diflbaion  of  particles  ofthe  solid  through  tbe  liquid  to  the  diinisionof  par- 
tideaaf  Tapour  of  water  throu^  the  air,  which  is  not  affected  by  the  solid  or  liquid 
fam  of  the  water,  but  depends  only  on  the  temperature ;  and  certainly  this  Tiew, 
thninb  DOC  applicable  to  eUI,  or  even  the  majority  of  cases  of  Bolutioo,  is  of  much  in- 
HMt,  aa  praitting  out  a  aunilarity  between  sohtion  and  vaponzation  previously  on> 
Mteed,  and  which  may  be  applied  to  the  explanation  of  many  anomalous  facta. 

"nie  emplojrment  of  steam  aa  a  moving  power  is  of  ao  much  im- 
peitiBce  to  science  and  to  the  arts,  that  it  would  be  improper  to 
UnBiiute  ■  discussion  of  the  properties  of  vapours  without  any 
•Ifainon  to  the  manner  in  which  it  la  ntilized.  The  little  steam  cyl- 
inder of  Woliaston  figured  in  the  margin  contains  all 
that  ia  essential  to  the  application  of  steam,  in  princi- 
ple, tti  produce  motion.  A  glass  tube,  terminating  be- 
low  in  a  bulb,  is  fitted  with  a  little  steam-tight  piston, 
which  alidea  up  and  down,  the  rod  passing  through  the 
brass  cap  at  top.  If,  now,  a  little  water  be  placed  in 
'the  bulb  and  boiled,  its  steam,  pressing  on  the  bottom 
of  the  piston,  forces  it  up ;  and  when  at  top,  if  the  bulb 
be  dipped  into  cold  water,  the  steam  condenses,  and 
the  pressure  of  the  external  air  forces  the  piston  down 
again.  This  may  be  repeated  any  number  of  times, 
and  is  the  essential  element  of  the  atmospheric  ateam 
engine  of  Newcomen.     It  was  in  this  form  when  Watt 

commenced  his  impiovementa  on  it  j  and  by  applying 

ll  dw  reBonreea  of  the  exact  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  neat 
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then  first  obtained  by  himself  and  his  illustrious  associate  Black, 
he  converted  it,  though  still  without  changing  its  fundamental  prin* 
ciple,  from  the  machine  of  Newcomen,  which  had  been  rejected 
from  practice  for  its  inefficiency  and  expense,  into  the  instrument 
which,  after  the  art  of  printing,  must  be  considered  as  the  most 
powerful  material  agent  of  human  improvement  and  civilization  of 
which  mankind  has  ever  obtained  possession. 

The  similarity  of  constitution  of  gases  and  vapours  has  been  already  pointed  out 
on  many  occasions,  and  particularly^in  page  21,  the  conversion  of  gases  intg  liquids 
by  the  application  of  great  pressure  has  been  detailed.  A  liqn^ed  gas  so  con- 
tained in  a  close  vessel  is  precisely  in  the  condition  of  water  heated  in  a  digester, 
as  in  the  apparatus  figured  in  page  80,  far  above  its  boiling  point,  and  generating 
steam  posseted  of  considerable  tension.  On  this  analog  has  been  foui^ed  an  in- 
teresting speculation  concerning  the  temperatures  at  which  the  gases  would,  at  or- 
dinary pressures,  assume  their  liquid  foim,  that  is,  their  boiling  points  when  liquid, 
thus: 

At  44*6°  the  tension  of  liquid  nitrous  oxide  is  50  atmospheres. 

At  320®  "  "  "  44  " 


For  12*5®  an  increase  of  tension  of 

Steam  exerts  a  pressure  of  60  atmospheres  at 

and  of  44  *<  *< 


6  atmospheres. 

611 -6** 
49760 


140°,  or  just  the  same. 
*.l       ^^o  }  Difference,  W» 

;  ^11  \  Merenoe,  JP 


For  six  atmospheres  the  difference  is     ...    . 

Liquid  carbonic  acid  exerts  a  pressure  of  25  atmos 

and  of  20     ** 

The  tension  of  steam  is  26  atmospheres  at     .    . 

20  "  "      .    . 

Muriatic  acid  exerts,  when  liquid,  a  tension  of  25  atmos.  at     25°  >  Ttiir^^^^„^^  ooo 

and  of  20      "      "       go  J  i^inerence,  w 

Steam  balances  26  atmospheres  at 439-5°  )  tu^..,.,.^^  a,o 

20  4<         <i 418  5°  J  Difference,  2P 

Ammonia  liquefies  and  exerts  a  pressure  of  6-6  atmos.  at       60°  )  n;^^^.^^  ,  oo 

and  of  6        «      «       320  ( Difference,  18» 

Steam  excfrts  a  pressure  of  6-5  atmospheres  at     .    .    .  326°     )Tk;A-»»^^  iom 

5  0         "  "...   307  6°  P"®^^  ^®'* 

It  is  hence  evident  that,  in  every  dase,  the  rate  of  increase  of  elasticity  of  UMse 
gases  with  the  temperature  follows  the  same  law  as  that  of  steam ;  and  there  is, 
therefore,  good  reason  to  believe  that,  if  the  elasticity  were  diminished  to  one  at- 
mosphere, the  reduction  of  temperature  necessary  to  effect  it  should  be  regulated 
by  the  same  law  as  that  of  wateiy  vapour ;  the  gases  should  then,  under  tl^  ordi- 
nary pressure  of  30  inches,  become  liquid,  and  when  liquid,  their  boiliDg  points 
should  be: 

Nitrous  oxide =  —  252-4°  Fahrenheit. 

Carbonic  acid =  —  230-8°         " 

Muriatic  acid =  —  2020°  *< 

Ammonia =  —    63*4°         ** 

The  great  increase  of  elasticity  which  these  liquefied  gases  acquire  by  a  dianfe 
of  temperature,  limited  to  a  very  few  degrees,  has  led  to  sanguine  opinions  of  tbnr 
advantages  as  a  source  of  power  in  machines.  No  experiments  at  all  soAstently 
satisfiustory  to  be  decisive  upon  the  question  have  as  yet  been  made. 

There  are  some  other  properties  of  gases  which,  although  closely  connected  with 
the  subject  now  discussed,  I  shall  postpone,  in  order  to  introduce  them  where  thsjr 
are  found  to  be  of  the  most  practical  importance. .  Thus,  the  manner  in  whieli 
gases  spread  through  each  other,  in  virtue  of  their  diffusive  power,  will  be  deseri- 
bed  under  the  head  of  Atmospheric  Air,  to  the  proper  constitution  of  whidi  liiis 
law  is  indispensable.  The  relation  of  gases  to  water,  their  solubility  in  that  and 
other  liquids,  and  the  various  modes  of  depriving  them  of  moisture  for  the  porpoe^ 
of  chemical  experiments,  shall  enter  into  the  hiirtoiy  of  the  physieal  and  cfaanaioal 
praporties  of  water. 
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SECTION  V. 

OP  THS  TRANSMISSION  OF  HEAT  THS0U6H  BODIES. 

It  if  a  matter  of  everv-day  experience,  that  heat  mav  be  propagated 
from  one  part  of  a  body  to  another,  and  also  that  this  propagation 
takes  place  in  unequal  degrees  with  different  bodies.  Thus,  if  one 
extremity  of  a  poker  be  heated  to  bright  redness,  the  other  will  be- 
come so  hot  as  to  be  intolerable  to  the  hand ;  while,  if  a  stick  of 
the  same  length  be  inserted  in  the  fire,  the  heated  extremity  may  be 
completely  burned  off,  without  the  farther  extremity  hairing  its  tem- 
perature raised  in  any  remarkable  degree.  The  extremity  of  a  glass 
rod  may  be  melted  by  the  flame  of  a  blowpipe,  though  held  in  the 
fingers  scarcely  an  inch  from  the  flame :  .but  we  shall  find  it  diflicult 
to  melt  the  extremity  of  a  silver  wire,  from  the  heat  spreading  it- 
self generally  through  its  mass,  and  elevating  the  temperature  of 
its  entire  length  almost  to  the  same  degree.  Bodies  which  act  like 
aihrer  are  said  to  conduct  heat 'well,  and  are  termed  amductars* 
Bodies  which  intercept  it,  like  wood  or  glass,  are  termed  wm<fm^ 
dmetors.  It  is  only  a  difference  of  degree,  for  there  is  no  body 
which  prevents  totally  the  passage  of  heat  across  its  mass. 

The  propagation  of  heat  through  a  body,  in  virtue  of  its  conduct- 
ing power,  is  supposed  to  take  place  from  particle  to  particle,  pre- 
cisely as,  when  we  apply  a  heated  to  a  cold  ball  of  iron,  the  latter 
becomes  warmed  at  its  point  of  contact.  If,  in  place  of  using  balls 
of  iron,  cubical  masses  were  employed,  touching  by  their  surfaces, 
tiie  communication  of  heat  would  be  much  more  rapid,  from  the 
greater  number  of  points  at  which  transmission  could  take  place. 
In  the  interior  of  a  body  we  should  expect,  therefore,  to  find  the 
degree  of  approximation  of  the  particles  to  have  some  influence  on 
the  rapidity  of  transmission,  that  is,  on  the  conducting  power,  or,  in 
other  words,  that  the  power  of  conducting  heat  should  have  some 
relation  to  the  density  and  the  cohesion  of  each  body. 

Many  series  of  experiments  have  been  made  to  determine  the  con- 
dnctuig  power  of  different  bodies.  Such  experiments  may  be  ar- 
ranged in  a  variety  of  ways.  Thus,  if  a  number  of  similar  rods,  of 
difierent  substances,  be  coated  to  a  certain  distance  from  one  ex- 
tremity with  wax,  and  then  heat  be  applied  to  the  other  extremity, 
the  wax  will  melt  according  as  the  temperature  of  each  rod  rises, 
from  the  transmission  of  the  heat  along  it ;  and  the  length  of  the 
coating  melted  at  the  end  of  a  certain  time  will  be  a  measure  of  its 
conducting  power.  Another  mode  consists  in  forminfi^  the  sub- 
stances to  be  tried  into  disks,  and,  having  placed  a  small  morsel  of 
pho^borus  upon  each,  warming  all  equally  by  laying  them  on  a 
neated  aurface.  The  phosphorus  inflames  first  upon  the  disk  which 
tiansmits  most  readily  the  heat,  and  on  the  other  disks  in  the  order 
of  the  conducting  power  of  their  substance.  But  such  experiments 
are  only  useful  in  giving  the  order  of  conducting  power  in  a  gen- 
eral way,  and  are  inapplicable  to  exact  purposes. 

The  best  results  are  those  which  have  been  obtained  by  Despretz, 
whose  method  was  the  following.  All  the  bars  used  in  his  experi- 
neats  were  square  prisms,  and  were  all  covered  with  the  same  black 
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VAriunh,  in  ordor  that  tho  Iohr  of  heat  from  their  surface  might  be 
r^nolly  Niniilnr.  At  t^vory  four  inches  of  their  length  was  a  hole 
hori^d  ti>  Imlf  the  dopth  of  the  bar,  which  was  filled  with  oil  or  mer- 
cMiry,  into  which  tho  hulh  of  a  delicate  thermometer  dipped,  so  as 
at  i^vi^ry  iimtant  tu  allow  tho  temperature  of  the  bar  at  this  series  of 
iMiiiitM.  By  inrnnv  of  a  lamp  applied  to  one  extremity  of  the  bar, 
It  waM  vtroii^ly  heatod,  and  the  steadiness  of  the  heat  secured  by 


hiidiuir  tbe  trmporaturo  of  the  thermometer  nearest  the  lamp  to  be 
alutioiiary  for  mix  hours,  the  usual  time  of  an  experiment.  The 
ti^iuporaluri^  «»f  the  air  of  the  room,  which  should  scarcely  at  all 
vary  during  thiit  time,  is  known  by  a  thermometer. 

A  liter  tho  bar  has  been  heated  for  two  or  three  hours,  each  ther- 
tiioniotor  arrives  at  a  temperature  which  thenceforth  continues  the 
aauie  as  lon^r  as  tho  source  of  heat  is  kept  up.  This  temperature 
di^pi^iidi^  on  the  difference  between  the  quantity  of  heat  that  is  prop- 
aKrtli«d  along  the  bar  from  the  lamp,  and  the  quantity  which  is  lost 
by  cooling.  The  excess  of  the  temperatures  of  the  thermometers 
altanhcd  to  tho  bar  above  the  temperature  of  the  room,  forms,  there- 
fore, a  series,  tho  ratio  of  which  depends  upon  the  conducting  pow- 
er «if  the  Imr  in  a  manner  which,  though  not  simply  proportional, 
is  ensily  deduced  from  it  by  calculation.  By  these  principles,  of 
whtoh  tlin  thiMiry  was  given  by  the  celebrated  Fourier,  Despretz  has 
di«duceil,  from  his  experiments,  the  following  conducting  powers, 
gold  being  assumed  as  the  standard  for  comparison. 


tlfiM     . 
Hilvftr   . 
( NiplNtr 
linuiiiiiii 

tltMl 


1000 
978 
808 
a81 
a74 
303 


Tin 304 

I.ead 180 

Marble 33-6 

Porcelain 18-3 

Fireclay 11*4 


Although  this  sericH  presents,  when  compared  with  the  specifie 
uravilies,  or  (»ther  physicul  properties  of  these  bodies,  very  great 
diveritilyi  y(^t  it  is  remarkable  that  the  more  expansible  and  more 
Aisihle  uietaU,  tin,  lead,  and  zinc,  are  those  which  conduct  heat 
worst.  The  position  of  platina  is,  however,  quite  anomalous^  and 
musl  prevent  iiny  uttunipt  at  generalization. 

*rhe  dillrreiire  of  the  conducting  power  of  solid  bodies  is  of  daily 
liltlily  it*  ordinary  life,  us  well  as  in  chemical  operations.  It  is  thus 
thai  Nubslnnres  of  exactly  the  same  temperature  may  produce  quite 
oiipostie  seuMttions  to  the  hand.  If  we  grasp  in  one  hand  a  piece 
«tr  ut««ial,  and  in  the  other  a  piece  of  wood,  both  at  180^,  the  hand 
will  l»e  reddened  and  blistered  by  the  former,  but  the  latter  will  feel 
«inlv  niodernt«dy  warm.  If  the  metal  and  wood  be  both  cooled  to 
M"*  lh«*  loriner  will  feel  intensely  cold,  but  the  latter  scarcely  at  aU 
M»<  *  In  like  lirst  case,  the  metal  gives  out  its  heat  to  the  hand,  and 
in  the  second,  abstracts  it  from  the  hand  so  rapidly  that  the  nenrea 
and  cmnilalion  become  acutely  sensible  of  the  change;  but  with 
lli«k  w\%od|  iVinn  its  low  conducting  power,  the  flow  of  heat  takes 
uWh*  »*•  liradually  in  each  direction  as  almost  to  escape  notice. 
l^«k  (iriokwork  of  a  fireplace  or  of  a  furnace  is  for  the  purpose  of 
k^Mna  the  heat  generated  by  combustion  from  spreadmg  to  the 
«M«^Ji««  bodies*  and  so  being  lost.    It  would  be  difficult  to  light 
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a  fin  in  a  mnssive  metallic  grate,  for  the  heat  would  be  so  rapidly 
carried  olT  by  its  conducting  power,  ihat  the  fuel,  if  not  well  lighted 
before  being  introduced,  would  be  cooled  down  and  estingui^ed. 
I"  Liquids  conduct  bent  but  very  slowly ;  so  slowly,  that  they  were 
ig  considered  to  be  true  Dan-conductors.  It  is  now  satisfactorily 
ftT»d,  however,  that  they  do  conduct ;  and  although  no  accurate 
brntbeis  have  been  obtained,  their  power  appears  to  be  generally  as 
Mir  density ;  mercury  being  the  best  conductor,  and  alcohol  and 
ther  being  the  worst.  This  low  conducting  power  may  easily  be 
MtORMtrated  by  experiment.  Thus,  if  in  a  jar  of  water  an  «ir  iher- 
toineler  be  inverted,  so  that  its  bulb  shall  be  very 
I  the  surface,  and  the  cup  containing  ether  be  lai ' 

ling  on  the  water,  as  in  the  lis^ure,  the  ether  may  - 

'Ak  a«t  on  fire,  and  allowed  lo  burn  for  a  considerable  H 
time  before  any  action  on  the  thermometer  beco 
lensiUe,  and  even  then  the  heat  appears  to  have  || 
tnrelled  rather  by  the  solid  material  of  the  g 
than  by  the  water.  If  a  little  waler  be  frozen  in 
botttnn  of  a  narrow  tube,  and  a  solid  adherent  pi 
of  ice  being  so  obtained,  if  more  water  be  poured  in  i 
■0  u  to  cover  the  ice  to  the  depth  of  a  few  inches, 
on  inclining  the  tube,  and  applying  the  flame  of  a 
limp  to  the  water  near  the  surface,  it  may  be  kept  boiling  violently, 
■nd  for  a  long  time,  before  the  ice  begins  to  liquefy,  and  even  then 
it  is  by  the  glass  material  of  the  tube  that  the  heat  is  conveyed. 

Notwithstanding  such  facta,  it  is  still  well  known  that  heat  may 
be  communicated  throagh  large  quantities  of  fluid,  ho  that  the  mass 
shall  be  rapidly  and  uniformly  heated.  It  occurs,  then,  not  by  con- 
daeijon,  but  by  dilfusion  ;  and  the  source  of  heat  cannot  be  applied 
iadifferently  to  any  surface  of  the  fluid,  as  it  might  be  to  a  solid 
body,  but  must  be  applied  underneath.  When  any  portion  of  a 
hqaid  is  heated,  it  expands,  and,  becoming  specifically  lighter,  as* 
eeads  in  the  mass,  and  is  replaced  by  the  colder  and  heavier  poi- 
lioBo,  which,  being  in  their  turn  heated,  ascend  also,  and  ^ 
thai  generate  a  circulating  corrcnt  of  asceudin^ 
uid  descending  cold  liquid,  as  in  the  figure,  by  which 
ef*ry  particle  of  the  liquid  is  brought  in  succession  into 
eoaiact  with  the  source  of  heat,  and  the  resulting  tem- 
pcraiare  quickly  and  uniformly  gained. 

In  ihe  case  of  water,  and  such  li[|uids  as  have  a  point 
of  maximum  density,  this  communication  of  heat,  by  as- 
c«iidtng  and  descending  currents,  occurs  in  the  inverse 
enler  below  that  point.  Thus,  to  warm  water  which  if 
below  39-5°,  the  heat  should  be  applied  above,  or  to  cooi 
ii  fariher  the  heat  should  be  abstracted  below.  On  this 
ptopeny  depends  the  preservation  of  the  lakes  and  rivers 
0*  thccc  countries  from  total  and  eternal  congelation. 
WbMi  the  tnoBs  of  water  becomes  cooled  to  39'5-',  the  s 
Ptrficial  layer  becoming  lighter  as  it  cools  more,  prevents, 
aj  its  Don-conducting  power,  the  farther  abstraction  of 
beti  from  the  deeper  portions ;  but  when  the  wann  air  of 
■prats  pl*y"  O"  i'l  ''lo  heat  is  rapidly  diflfused  from  above  dome 
■"vxA,  uotfl  Ibe  temperature  of  the  entire  mass  is  raised  to  39'5'. 


ti 
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TsniiBh,  in  order  that  the  Iobb  o' 
eiactly  similar.     At  every  four 
bored  to  half  the  depth  of  the  1 
cury,  into  which  the  bulh  of  n 
at  every  instant  to  show  the  !■ 
points.     By  means  of  a  lamj' 
It  waB  strongly  heated,  and  ■ 
finding  the  temperature  of  l' 
stationary  for  six  honrs,  tt 
temperature  of  the  air  of 
vary  during  that  time,  is  li 
After  the  hai  has  been  ' 
mometer  arrives  at  a  tern, 
same  as  long  as  the  sou ' 
depends  on  the  differenc 
abated  along  the  bar  frr- 
by  cooling.     The  exec 
attacked  to  the  bar  ab' 
fore,  a  series,  the  rati 
er  of  the  bar  in  a  in 
is  easily  deduced  fr 
which  the  theory  wi 
deduced,  from  his         ,  -* 

gold  being  a 


„^i^  liquids. 

,  .ae  currents 

■^      ,  ..lacent  of  cold 

,  ^itat  rapidity. 

^  :nt  at  the  aide 

_;  wing  the  same. 

^.."wi  the  ascend- 

„  jg  hand  when  at 

_^tf  of  great  impor- 

^varmt&to  the  fact 

^j^g  ;  this  they  ef- 

.    "^^  tolid  substance,  as 

.prison  in  their  pores 

j^^  those  continual  cm- 

^      ,'  *iiie  and  spongy,  there- 

•-  ^  iir  does  it  confine  and 

'  ^^'Vjf  the  experiments  of 

"^"^rt  iegree  a  thermometer 

'   jff'"C  1*  generally  made. 


^^ttaei,  BO  as  to  diminish  the 
gtae,  the  power  of  retaining 

S^gte  of  the  heat  is  felt  even 

"^  *  ^4iris,aH  has  been  just  stated, 

"•■  .j**^'.  ftnnot  be  ascribed  to  direct 

■*~    *  ^if  *  current  of  air  is  passing 

f^P  ^i^iion  and  produce  the  draugU 

I.     _^  »•    ^  lbs  body  by  the  current  from 

■^-^**^  be  suspended  in  a  room,  it 

Z-^  '** '^'"f*'  *''®  current  of  air  which, 

^       ^^^^^0  can  convey  any  great  quan- 

1^*^^^**?^    Heat  is  therefore  propagated 

*^i^^Zi^^^^gn  and  from  combnstitm-j  and 

^^jD^^^iHt^^  actual  quantities  of  heat  in 

\^^^^^i^^.^  of  its  surface,  this  mode  is 

I  from  conduction  and  dilfusion 

tnv  material  medium.     On  the 

■^^ut  substance  in  their  path  is 

•^  J  the  rayn  of  bent,  nnd  hence  in 

^ftile  heat  tmnMnittcd  by  radiation, 

*      •  kind  of  radiation  from  particle 

iKS,  aad  it  is  only  with  gases  that 

ice  in  empty  space.     A  heated 

_^ly  BS  a  luminous  body  throws 

y^l  of  physical  coostitHtioo  that 
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HiecuBied,  there  existi  a  perfect  Bimikrity  between 
I  in  these  radiant  forms, 
dies  radiate  heat  with  different  powers,  which  appear 
!  upon  the  mecfaaaical  nature  of  the  snrfaee  than 


il  confltitution  of  the  body.     When  any  substance  is 
path  of  the  raya  of  heat,  these  are  either  reflected. 


»the. 

r  they  pass  through  the  body  without  loss.     In 
II  these  effects  are  in  part  produced ;  that  is  to  say,  one 
a  of  the  incident  raya  will  be  transmitted,  another  portion  re- 
1  third  will  disappear  by  being  absorbed.     There  are 
I  relation  to  radiant  heat  four  qualities,  which  various  sub- 
is  possess  in  different  degrees,  the  radiating,  the  absorbing,  the ' 
',  luid  the  transmitting  power. 
ys  of  heat  may,  like  those  of  light,  be  concentrated  by  re- 
flection or  refraction.     By  the  former  mode,  that  originally  used  by 
Aerost  and  by  Leslie,  the  properties  of  radiant  heat  may  be  de- 


The  form  of  apparatus  generally  employed  for  demonstrative  ex- 
periments on  radiant 
Beit  consists  of  re- 
flecting mirrors  of  pol- 
lAed  silvered  copper, 
of  a  paraboloid  form, 
A  B ;  tlie  property  of 
Ais  figure  being  that 
layi  emanating  from 
the  focus  of  one  mir- 
ror are  reflected  from  ~ 
it  is  parallel  directions,  and  falling  thns  parallel  upon  the  other,  are 
kvBght  to  convergence  in  its  focns.    In  this  manner  the  heat  ra< 


r^^ 


diatiog  from  a  body  may  be  concentrated  upon  a 


le  point,  and 
all  ita  properties  deteimined  with  great  precision.  Thus,  a  hot  iron 
U)  may  be  placed  at  a  distance  of  a  few  feet  from  a  bit  of  phos- 
afcoms  for  any  length  of  time  without  affecting  itj  but  if  the  hot 
Ball  be  placed  in  the  focus  of  one  mirror,  G,  and  the  phosphorus  in 
tlw  focns  of  the  other,  D,  this  immediately  begins  to  melt,  and  after 
a  moment  bursts  into  flame.  If  the  hand  be 
held  in  the  focus,  it  feels  hot ;  but,  on  moving 
it  much  nearer  to  the  source  of  heat,  the  iron 
ball,  it  feels  cooled.  It  is  thus  not  by  the  di- 
rect Conduction  of  the  air,  or  by  diffusion  of 

mm  cnnents,  that  the  effects  are  caused, 

kit  from  the  radiation  of  heat  in  a  form  which, 

fte  light,  admits  of  being  reflected  from  pol- 
iced sBrfaees,  and  concentrated  upon  a  focus, 

Bd  wtiich  will  be  found  to  follow  the  analogy 

of  l^fat  through  all  its  branches. 
If  a  thermometer  be  placed  in  the  focus  of 

fte  nirror  opposite  the  heated  ball,  it  inune- 

dittdy  indicates  the  rise  of  temperature,  and  ^ 

■^  wrve  to  measure  it.    But  it  is  only  the  tr. 

>ir  thermoineter  which  is  delicate  enough  for 
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such  experiments,  and  it  is  specially  for  this  use  that  the  differen- 
tial air  thermometer  is  constructed.  One  bulb  being  placed  in  the 
focus,  the  difference  of  temperature  between  the  two  bulbs  is  in- 
stantly shown ;  and  it  is  thus  also  proved  that  the  rise  of  temperai* 
ture  is  local,  that  it  is  confined  to  the  point  where  the  rays  of -heat 
are  brought  to  meet,  for  the  instrument  is  insensible  to  every  gen- 
eral change  of  temperature,  no  matter  how  extensive. 

By  means  of  this  apparatus,  the  radiating  and  absorbing,  as  well 
as  the  reflecting  and  transmitting  powers  of  bodies  may  be  exam- 
ined.   The  radiating  power  may  be  conveniently  exhibited  by  filling 

Q  a  tin  cube,  a,  with  boiling 
water,  and  applying  to  the 
surfaces  of  the  cube  the  bod- 
ies which  are  to  be  exam- 
ined. Thus,  one  side  being 
left  brightly  polished,  an- 
other dimmed  by  being  rub- 
bed with  sand  paper,  a  third 
covered  l^  paper,  and  the 
fourth  being  blacked  by  the 
smoke  from  a  candle,  each 
side,  on  being  turned  towards  the  mirror  c,  gives  out  a  quimtity  of 
heat  proportional  to  its  radiating  power,  and  this  being  reflected 
and  brought  to  bear  upon  the  thermometer  in  the  focus,  is  measored 
by  its  indication.  Leslie  thus  found  the  radiating  power  of  the 
following  surfaces  to  be  relatively. 


Lampblack 100 

Writing  paper 98 

Crown  glass 90 

Ice 85 

Red  lead 80 


Plumbago 76 

Tarnished  lead     ....  46 

Clean  lead 19 

Polished  iron 16 

Other  bright  metals  ...  IS 


It  is  here  evident  that  the  radiating  power  is  quite  independent  of  the  colour  of 
the  body,  and  that,  in  all  cases,  those  bodies  with  bright  metallic  surfaces  radina 
least,  the  radiatuig  power  of  lead  being  doubled  by  sim]^y  tarnishing  its  snrftea 
It  has  been  rendered  probable,  however,  by  recent  observation,  that  it  is  not  tka 
degree  of  polishing  of  the  surface  which  influences  the  radiating  power,  so  mndiM 
the  closeness  and  density  of  the  exceedingly  thin  suiiacc  layer,  on  which  the  qoai- 
tity  of  radiant  heat  depends.  In  the  process  of  polishing,  the  surface  of  a  metallio 
.  plate,  particularly  if  it  be  rolled,  is  very  much  compressed,  and  in  this  state  raffiatoi 
in  the  lowest  possible  degree ;  but  if,  by  rubbing  with  sand-paper,  that  dense  tiok  of 
compressed  metal  be  removed,  the  softer  material  underneath  radiates  with  neatly 
double  the  power.  If  a  plate  of  silver  be  cast  without  being  subjected  to  any  niras 
nre,  the  surface,  although  perfectly  bright,  radiates  with  a  power  of  28 ;  but  if  it  be 
dinimed  by  rubbing  with  sand-paper,  the  compression,  even  though  so  sligfat,  d^ 
minishes  the  radiating  power  to  12.  Substances  which  are  hi|^  elnstio,  as  innf^ 
or  very  hard,  as  agate,  radiate  in  the  same  degree,  no  matter  wluU  may  be  the 
rough  or  smooth  condition  of  the  surface. 

"niat  the  texture  of  the  surface  should  influence  the  radiating  power  is  eaafl|f 
comprehended,  when  we  know  that  it  is  not  from  the  external  surface,  but  frooi  m 
little  depth  below  it,  that  radiation  actually  takes  place.  If  radiation  were  tra^ 
from  the  surftce,  every  point  of  it  emitting  rays  in  all  directions  equally  intniMiL 
there  should  occur  inequalities  in  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  bodies  of  Iha 
most  remarkable  and  intolerable  kind.  Thus,  let  us  suppose  two  surfaces  at  i%|| 
angles  radiating  heat,  as,  for  instance,  two  surfaces  of  a  red-hot  poker.  A  body  At 
at  a  certain  dutance  fhrni  the  angle,  should  have  its  temperature  raised  mmdk 
more  tiian  a  body,  B  or  C,  directly  opposite  either  side,  for  it  should  receive  the  nm 
A  M  and  A  M'  equally  intense,  while  the  bodies  B  and  C  should  reoeive  fton  t«9 
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pQiflto  only  the  nys  B  M  or  C  M'.  Bat  the  rayi 
wniMtmg  not  fipom  the  eujfiice  at  M  or  M',  but  from  N'  and 
N,  at  ioaie  depth  bdow,  the  oblique  ray  N  A  has  to  pass 
thimgh  10  nmch  a  thicker  stratum  of  solid  matter  from  N 
to  P  than  the  direct  ray  from  N  to  M,  that  the  conjoint 
adioB  of  the  two  does  no  moro  than  enable  the  sur- 
raoMlinf  bodies  to  attain  an  equable  temperature.  Bodies 
obUquflly  exposed  to  a  flat  radiating  surface  recdve  less  ^ 
hot;  nol  that  a  smaller  number  of  rays  impinge  upon  them, 
lot  that  a  greater  proportion  of  beat  is  lost  in  escaping 
fioB  belov  the  surface  of  the  body. 

The  radiating  powers  of  bodies  are  the  foundation  of  numerous 
ipplications  in  the  arts.  Those  bodies  which  radiate  least  cool 
ifowest  j  and  hence,  if  it  be  required  to  keep  any  material  hot  for  a 
eoBsiderable  time,  it  should  be  enclosed  in  a  vessel  with  a  bright 
Betallic  Burface,  that  being  the  kind  which  retards  most  the  escape 
of  heat.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  object  be  to  diffuse  heat,  the  best 
mdiating  surface  should  be  made  use  of.  It  is  thus  that  the  tubes 
by  iriiien  heated  air,  or  water,  or  steam  is  supplied  to  buildings,  for 
the  puposes  of  warmth,  should  be  bright  and  polished  untU  they 
tiriTe  at  the  precise  locality  where  the  heat  is  to  be  given  out,  but 
dionld  there  be  painted  with  whitelead  or  lampblack,  the  surfaces  by 
wUeh  the  heat  is  most  rapidly  given  out. 

If  two  tin  vessels,  precisely  similar  in  form,  but  one  being  painted 
nd  the  other  polished,  be  filled  with  warm  water  and  placed  in  a  cold 
looai,  that  which  is  ^Minted  will  cool  more  rapidly  than  the  other,  in 
coBseqaence  of  its  greater  power  of  radiation.  If  the  two  vessels, 
when  eold,  be  placed  opposite  a  steady  fire,  the  temperature  of  the 
water  in  that  which  is  painted  will  be  observed  to  rise  more  rapidly 
than  that  of  the  other ;  it  will  absorb  the  heat  of  the  fire,  precisely 
as  it  had  given  out  the  heat  of  the  water,  with  most  rapidity.  The 
bodies,  therefore,  that  radiate  best,  absorb  h^at,  likewise,  with  greater 
power,  and  those  which,  when  hot,  cool  most  slowly,  are  those  fdso 
which  have  least  tendency  to  receive  radiant  heat. 
Ths  afaaorhiog  and  radiating  power  may  CTon  be  proved  to  be  exactly  proper^ 
Ml  to  one  another  by  the  following  experiment.  A  large  differential  thermom- 
is  arranged,  whose  bulbs  are  chambers  of  considerable  size,  presenting  large 
lane  sarfaces  on  the  sides  that  are  towards  each  other.  Of  these,  one 
and  the  other  coated.  Midway  between  them  is  placed  a  canister  hav- 
plane  sorfiwss,  ftcing  each  of  the  former  respectiTcly,  and  one  polished, 
ttc  siher  coated  with  the  same  pigment  as  before.  This  canister  is  filled  with  hot 
',  aad  is  capable  of  turning  on  a  vertical  axis ;  thus  the  coated  surface  of  the 
can  be  turned  to  the  coated  bulb  or  to  the  polished ;  in  the  former  case,  a 
bet  is  prodooed  upon  the  coated  bulb,  and  a  vety  small  effect  upon  the 
;  in  the  second  case,  the  better  radiating  surface  is  directed  to  the  worse  ab- 
one*  and  the  worse  radiating  to  the  best  absorbing,  and  the  liquid  in  the  tube 
\  perfectly  stationary,  establishing  thereby  the  exact  equality  of  the  absorb- 
aissd  ndboing  powere. 

Ahhoagh  colour  is  without  influence  on  the  radiating  power,  it  yet 
Jpears  to  influence  the  absorbing  power  in  a  remarkable  degree. 
■pieces  of  cloth  of  various  colours  be  laid  upon  snow,  and  exposed 
toths  direct  eolar  rays,  that  which  is  black  will,  by  absorbing  more 
ktt,  Bieh  the  snow  away  from  under  it,  and  sink  deepest.  White 
^■nk  least,  and  the  others  in  the  order  of  their  depth  of  colour. 
^iih therefore,  with  reason  that  dark-coloured  cloths  are  preferred 
nse.  and  light  colours  for  summer.    It  is,  however,  to  be 
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noticed,  that  it  is  only  upon  the  absorption  of  those  rays  of  heat 
which  accompany  rays  of  light  that  colour  has  this  power. 

The  great  difference  of  absorbing  power  of  a  blackened  and  of  a 
metallic  surface  may  easily  be  shown,  by  coating  one  bulb  of  a  dif- 
ferential thermometer  with  silver  leaf  and  blackening  the  other. 
When,  with  the  same  source  of  heat,  the  rays  are  received  upon  the 
sHvered  bulb,  scarcely  any  rise  of  temperature  qjan  be  observed ;  but 
when  the  blackened  bulb  is  placed  in  the  focus,  the  rise  is  much 
more  than  would  have  occurred  with  the  thermometer  in  its  ordinary 
condition  of  the  bulb  with  a  glass  surface. 

The  mirrors  which  are  used  in  those  experiments  do  not  become 
sensibly  heated  until  after  a  long  time ;  they  absorb  but  very  little 
heat :  but  if  the  surface  of  the  mirror  be  smeared  with  glue,  it  loses 
to  a  great  degree  its  power  of  reflecting ;  and  having  thus  obtained 
an  absorbing  and  radiating  power,  it  very  soon  becomes  warm.  If 
it  be  coated  with  lampblack,  its  reflecting  power  vanishes,  and  its 
surface  becomes  highly  absorbent.  The  reflecting  propertyis  there- 
fore possessed  by  the  surfaces  of  bodies  in  the  inverse  degree  to  the 
absorbing  and  radiating  powers,  and  hence  the  best  absorbers  are 
those  which  reflect  least. 

The  heat  which  is  naturally  associated  with  light  in  the  sun's  rays 
is  capable  of  being  so  concentrated  by  reflection,  that  in  the  focus 
of  a  burning  mirror,  results  equal  to  those  of  the  most  intense  arti- 
ficial heat  may  be  produced.  The  heat  of  the  sun's  rays  may  also  be 
concentrated  by  refraction,  the  heat  accompanying  the  rays  of  light 
in  their  passage  across  lenses  ;  hence  the  use  of  the  burning  gliws. 
But  when  we  thus  come  to  discuss  the  property  possessed  by  bodies 
of  transmitting  heat  through  their  substance,  it  becomes  necessary 
to  look  farther  to  the  source  and  intimate  structure  of  the  heat.  For 
the  results  which  have  as  yet  been  described,  we  are  indebted  al- 
most exclusively  to  Leslie,  but  the  power  of  transmitting  heat  could 
only  have  led  to  the  important  consequences  deduced  from  it  by 
Forbes  and  Melloni  more  recently,  when  the  advance  of  other  sci- 
ences had  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  experimenter  measures  of 
temperature  infinitely  more  sensible  than  any  form  of  thermometer 
formerly  in  use. 

It  is  by  means  of  the  thcnno-maltiplicr  and  galvanometer  that  the  eflbcts  of  ths 
transmission  of  heat  require  to  be  oteerved. 

The  apparatus  employed  by  Melloni  was,  in  its  general  arrangement,  such  as  is 
represented  in  the  subjoined  figure. 

On  a  steady  table  there  rests  a  frame  M  M,  along  the  middle  of  which  a  slip  RR 
is  cut,  by  which  the  various  stands  and  supports  may  be  moved  back  and  ibnrard» 
so  as  to  vary  their  distances  from  each  other.  On  the  stand  S  is  {daced  the  souros 
of  heat ;  in  the  figure  it  is  a  coil  of  platina  wire  ignited  by  a  spirit  lamp ;  but  the 
Same  may  be  surrounded  by  a  cylinder  of  blackened  copper,  or  it  may  be  a  veaad 
of  boiling  water,  or  an  argand  or  Locatelli  lamp.  The  rays  proceeding  fitxn  it  ara 
received  by  the  thermo-multiplier  P,  from  which  the  wires  F  F  convey  the  electri- 
city generated  to  the  galvanometer  O,  which  for  steadiness  is  placed  at  a  '^'faneiy 
and  on  brackets  secured  against  a  wall.  These  parts,  P  and  O,  wiU  be  reprnented 
In  Aill  in  the  chapter  on  electricity.  If  it  be  required  to  study  the  action  of  a  plate 
of  any  substance  upon  the  rays  of  heat,  the  screen  £  is  interposed,  hsTing  an ; 
turs  0,  somewhat  smaller  than  the  phite  to  be  employed.  This  lastf  is  then 
ported  immediately  behind  the  aperture  by  means  of  the  little  frame  S',  so  that 
heat  can  reach  the  thermo-multiplier  unless  after  having  passed  through  it.  Aa  H 
is  of  great  importance  to  have  the  end  of  P  fieiithest  from  the  lamp  nmnflueneed  Iv 
any  (ustuibing  causes,  the  screen  £''  is  placed  immediately  behind  it,  to  protect  ft 
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fiom  inegiilBr  radiation  and  from  cmreDta ;  sod  u  the  Bctton  of  llie  heat  apon  ths 
fia  mMt  be  limited  to  the  actual  time  of  the  experiment,  the  double  screen  E'  is 
■tttpiUBft  inunediately  next  the  lamp,  and,  being  pnmded  nlth  a  hinge,  is  raised 
« lewerad  at  the  moment  when  the  raya  of  heat  are  to  be  allowed  to  pau  or  are 
la  be  intercepted. 

"Dtt  otihee  of  the  thermo-mnltiplier  ia  occaaionallj  fitted  with  a  conical  tube  of 
Iteed  bnoB,  for  the  purpose  ofcallecUng  the  lays  of  heat  in  greater  number ;  but 
Otf  H  not  oAen  wanted. 

The  reflectiiiF  power  of  bodies  haa  been  exactly  determined  by 
Bur  to  be  aa  foIlowH.  Of  100  rays  incident  at  an  angle  of  60°  from 
Ibe  perpendicular,  there  are  reflected,  by 


Fcdiahedgold   . 


Glasa  idate  Uackened  on  back 


DkioMlaM 
tal^uetd 


The  power  of  a  body  to  transmit  beat  is  termed  transealeacence, 
•id  of  intercepting  beat  itttratucaltacoKe.  These  propertiea  are  to- 
tsDy  independent  of  the  power  of  transmitting  light,  as  wilt  be  at 
mue  aeen  frotn  the  following  table.  Of  100  rays  proceeding  from 
^  flame  of  an  argand  lamp,  there  ate  transmitted  by 


Hockaah       .    . 
Calcspai      .    . 
BmcJietopax 
PbieflaM    .    . 
muteaoale 
Gbsacobuied  . 
Do.  .    .    . 
nmmate  of  potash 
Bonx  .... 
nMsetdomed. 


Glaaa  colouied 
Do.    .    . 

Sulphuric  ether 
Gypeum 
Tonnnatine 
Opaqve  glass 
Citric  acid  . 
Alcohol  .     . 

Water    ' 


yellow 


Beck  mU  is  thus  the  most  txanscaleacent  substance  that  has  been 


■»  .nr^r^f 


100 
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found.  Glaai  arrests  more  than  one  half  of  all  the  heat  which  it  r^ 
ceives,  while  colourless  and  transparent  alum,  and  the  most  limpid 
wBtei,  arrest  more  of  the  heat  which  they  receive  than  the  deepest 
coloured  glasses,  or  topaz,  or  quartz,  so  brown  as  to  be  qait« 
opaque. 

But  not  merely  do  different  bodies  act  differently  on  nya  pro- 
ceeding from  the  same  source,  but  the  same  body  may  allow  th« 
heat  from  one  source  to  pass  freely  through  its  substance,  and  inter> 
cent  partially  or  completely  the  heat  radiating  from  another.  Thiw 
usmg,  in  his  experiments,  the  heat  emanating  from  five  kinds  of 
source,  first,  the  argand  lamp ;  second,  the  lamp  of  Locatelli,  which 
is  lemaikabie  for  the  steadiness  of  its  flame  ;  third,  a  red-hot  spiral 
of  platina  wire ;  fourth,  a  blackened  copper  plate  heated  to  734°  ; 
nna,  fifth,  a  blackened  copper  plate  heated  to  212°  by  boiling  wmter, 
Melloni  found  the  heat  arising  from  these  sources  to  be  tranamitted 
in  the  following  proportion  per  cent. ;  the  results  with  the  argand 
lamp,  having  been  given  in  the  last  table,  are  here  omitted. 


>.»»«. 

Siii 

'^■ 

?51?. 

Tree  ndiattOQ    . 

KMI 

]IKP 

KM) 

lock  salt  .     .    . 

\n 

m 

HS 

7N 

Kit 

4-ilt 

l^alcBpar  .    .     . 

■.\9 

SN 

a 

(P 

nate  gtaas    .    . 

:» 

24 

6 

0 

MM 

Jypeum    .     .    . 

14 

t> 

Uum    .... 

H 

0 

Ice  ....    . 

H 

« 

0 

0 

Rock  aalt  is  thns  not  only  the  most  transealeseent  body,  bat  it  k 
that  which  alone  is  equally  transealeseent  to  heat  of  all  tempera- 
tures. The  rays  of  heat  evidently  acquire  a  greater  power  of  tnm^ 
missibility  as  the  temperatnre  of  the  source  iDcreasee,  and  hene* 

?;lass  arrests  scarcely  any  portion  of  the  direct  solar  heat,  while 
rom  the  argand  lamp  it  intercepts  47 ;  from  Locatelli's  lamp,  61  j 
ftom  ignited  platina,  72  ;  from  copper  at  73i°,  94  ;  and  from  cop- 
per at  212°,  100  per  cent.  The  action  of  these  media  upon  >■£- 
ant  heat  consists  not  merely  in  stopping  a  certain  portion  of  it,  but 
in  separating  it  into  two  portions,  physically  distinct,  of  which  one 
is  capable  of  transmission,  while  toe  other  is  absorbed.  Hence  » 
•econd  plate,  of  the  same  kind  of  substance,  exerts  but  a  very  alight 
aotiou  upon  the  heat  which  has  already  passed  through  the  fint> 
Thus,  though  a  plate  of  alum  allows  only  9  in  100  of  the  direct  nya 
of  the  lamp  to  pass,  yet  it  admits  of  the  passage  of  90  in  100  of 
rays  which  have  already  passed  through  a  plate  of  the  aam*  nih> 
stance ;  and  calc  spar,  which  transmits  only  ^,  of  the  direct  heat, 
transmits  91  of  that  which  had  passed  through  alum,  and  89  of  that 
which  had  passed  through  gypsum.  On  the  other  hand,  a  greeo 
tourmaline,  which  transmitted  18  out  of  100  rays  directly  ineideat 

3 Ma  it,  intercepts  ^ff  of  those  which  had  pTeviously  passed  through 
am,  but  gives  passage  to  ^f  of  radiant  heat  which  had  paseud 
dirough  black  glass. 

The  nature  of  the  physical  distinction  between  the  intereeDted 
■nd  the  tfanamitted  portiona  oS  the  heat  ia  to  be  fovnd  in  the  mBn- 
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ent  nfrangibility  of  the  rays  of  heat  emanating  from  sonrees  of  va- 
riona  temperatures.  If  the  rays  of  heat  emanating  from  a  lamp  be  ^ 
ineident  upon  a  rock-salt  prism,  they  will  undergo  refraction,  sub- 
ject to  the  same  law  of  the  sines  as  in  the  case  of  ordinary  light, 
and  there  will  be  obtained  a  band  or  spectrum  of  rays  from  the 
lamp  J  the  most  refrangible  will  coincide  with  about  the  middle  of 
the  luminous  spectrum,  while  the  least  refrangible  will  extend  far 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  least  refrangible  rays  of  light.  The  mean 
renrangibility  of  heat  is  therefore  less  than  that  of  white  light,  and 
the  len^  of  its  undulation,  if  that  theory  be  adopted,  longer  in 
proportion. 

If,  now,  the  heat  spectrum  so  obtained  be  examined  by  means  of 
the  media  which  have  been  already  noticed,  the  explanation  of  the 
peculiarities  in  their  action  will  be  at  once  observed.  Rock  salt  al- 
lows the  rays  of  all  degrees  of  refrangibility  to  permeate  its  mass ; 
it  is  to  heat  what  perfectly  colourless  glass  is  to  white  light ;  it  acts 
equalfy  on  all  portions  of  it.  Alum  stops  all  but  the  very  least  re- 
frangible rays ;  it  is  to  heat  what  ruby-coloured  glass  is  to  light, 
which  allows  only  the  rays  of  the  least  refrangible  extremity  of  the 
spectrum  to  pass  through.  Glass,  gypsum,  and  such  bodies  as  give 
passage  to  the  rays  of  least  and  of  mean  refrangibility,  resemble 
those  orange-coloured  glasses  which  exclude  the  blue  and  violet 
rays  of  light,  but  admit  the  others. 

Alter  long  search,  Melloni  at  last  found  that  by  coating  with  soot 
the  surface  of  a  plate  of  rock  salt,  it  became  to  heat  what  blue  glass 
is  to  light ;  it  excluded  the  rays  of  inferior  refrangibility ;  and  when 
a  plate  so  prepared  was  combined  with  a  plate  of  alum,  all  heat  was 
intercepted,  precisely  as  when,  by  layii^  a  plate  of  blue  and  a  plate 
of  orange  glass  together,  perfect  opacity  is  produced,  the  one  ab- 
sorbing the  portion  of  lignt  which  alone  the  other  is  capable  of 
transmitting. 

The  rays  of  heat  derived  from  sources  of  different  temperatures 
are  thus  analogous  to  the  rays  of  light  of  different  colours.  The 
higher  the  temperature  of  the  source,  the  more  does  it  resemble  red 
light ;  the  lower  its  temperature,  the  greater  is  its  analogy  with  the 
violet  rays.  Hence  alum  absorbs  all  the  heat  from  boihnff  water, 
but  gives  passage  to  that  from  the  argand  lamp ;  but  alum  is  like  a 
glass  BO  deeply  coloured  red  that  it  is  almost  opaque,  and  trans- 
mits only  a  small  portion  even  of  its  own  coloured  light  that  may 

faQ  upon  it. 

When  a  ray  of  heat  ia  incident  npon  a  doublv-refracting  sabstanoe,  it  follows 
preeisely  the  same  law  as  light,  and  is  refracted  doubly.  In  this  case,  alBo,  the 
imjs  alter  emergence  are  foand  to  be  polarized  in  planes  perpendicular  to  each 
other ;  and  all  those  consequences  of  the  mutual  action  of  polarized  rays  which  give 
rise  to  such  magnificent  phenomena  of  colours  in  the  case  of  light,  must  occur  with 
heat,  and  be  msde  sensible  if  our  organs  or  our  instruments  were  of  a  construc- 
tion suitable  for  their  appreciation.  As  yet,  however,  the  fiict  which  alone  remains 
wanting  towards  a  ph^ical  theory  of  heat  has  not  been  observed — that  of  interfe- 
lenee ;  up  to  the  present  time,  the  actual  production  of  cold  by  the  combined  action 
of  two  rays  of  heat  has  not  been  seen ;  but  the  closeness  of  the  analogy,  which  in 
this  esse  slone  requires  additional  observation  between  light  and  heat,  is  so  remaifc- 
aUe,  that  we  can  have  httle  hesitation  in  referring  these  agents,  in  their  rsdisnt 
form,  to  the  same  kind  of  physical  arrangement. 

Urn  18  no  diflkuHy  in  conceiving  radiant  heat  to  consist  hi  Tibrations  of  the 
eUmesl  nedhnn  which  produces  light,  snd  in  oonsidsring  thst  the  difXhreooe 
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between  heat  and  light  aboold  be  in  the  magnitade  of  the  vibrations,  and  tbe 
>  qnent  refhmgibility  of  their  rays.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  not  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose, that  while  we  are  conscious  of  the  waves  in  air,  although  th^  may  vaij  in 
length  from  32  feM  to  ^  of  an  inch,  the  limits  of  our  sensibility  to  the  ethereal 
waves  should  be  so  narrow  that  the  shortest  (violet)  is  to  the  longest  (red)  as  60  to 
88 ;  it  is  more  consonant  to  our  idea  of  the  verions  and  beantifiil  uses  to  whidi 
every  object  of  creation  is  made  subservient,  to  believe  that,  while  tbe  waves  with- 
in these  limits  produce  upon  the  eye  the  sensation  of  coloured  light,  another  laofB 
of  lengths,  greater  than  those  of  light,  should  give  to  our  organs  ue  sensation  of  i»- 
diant  heat ;  and  tiiat  a  third  order  of  vibration,  still  shorter,  and  more  refrtDfllbla 
even  than  violet  light,  is  capable  of  acting  upon  the  elementary  oonstitnents  ^ood- 
ies,  and  constitute  the  chemical  rays.  I^e  coexistence  of  these  three  kinds  of  rqns 
in  solar  light  is  an  argument  remarkably  in  favour  of  this  view ;  for  we  can  wefl 
imagine  that,  by  whatever  means  the  sun  conmiunicates  to  the  ethereal  ptv^nmm 
the  vibrations  of  various  lengths  which  constitute  the  rays  of  light,  that  vibratioDS 
of  other  magnitudes,  greater  or  less,  should  be  at  the  same  time  prodneed ;  and 
thus  the  light,  which  exhibits  to  us  the  beauty  of  the  external  world,  be  aooompn- 
nied  by  the  beating  power  which  animates  all  living  nature,  and  without  which  tho 
universe  would  be  a  tenantless  and  barren  void. 

These  arguments,  however  natural,  and  in  appearance  sound,  are  met  by  ftets 
which,  if  not  positive  against  light  and  heat  differing  only  in  the  length  of  die 
waves  by  which  they  are  produced,  are  at  least  of  so  much  importance  as  to  -da- 
serve  attentive  study.  If  it  were  so,  then  the  heating  rays  of  the  spectnun  should 
be  thrown  always  below  the  coloured  space,  being  less  refrangible ;  and  it  is  Ibiuid 
that,  with  a  flint  glass  prism,  the  greatest  heat  is  produced  outside  the  visible  ooiw 
fines  of  the  spectrum  at  the  limit  of  the  red  li^t.  This  is,  however,  only  aceident- 
al,  from  the  nature  of  the  prism ;  for  if  a  pnsm  of  erown  glass  be  employed,  the 
rays  of  heat  are  coUected  in  the  middle  of  the  red  space :  viith  a  prism  of  su^nrio 
acid,  in  the  orange ;  and  by  a  prism  of  oil  of  turpentine  or  water,  Uiey  may  be  od- 
lected  into  the  centre  of  the  yellow  light. 

The  rays  of  heat,  therefore,  although  generally  less  refrtmgible  than  those  of 
Ught,  are  still  not  necessarily,  or  even  ^ways  so.  There  is  distributed  over  the  en- 
tire visible  spectrum  a  heating  spectrum,  which  has  its  peculiar  point  of  greatest 
energy,  and  which  may  be  refracted  more  or  less  quite  independently  of  t&  Inmi- 
nous  space,  and  may  be  brought  to  overlap  it  at  either  end,  or  to  lie  evenly  noon  it. 
The  ethereal  medium,  if  it  be  the  means  of  transmitting  radiant  heat,  must  bo  ca- 
pable of  two  distinct  methods  of  vibration,  by  which  rays  of  equal  refrangibilitifli^ 
but  totally  different  properties,  may  be  produced. 

The  physical  independence  of  solar  Ught  and  heat  was  beautiful* 
ly  shown  by  Melloni,  who,  using  quartz  and  black  mica,  perfectly 
opaque,  upon  the  one  hand,  and  rock  salt  made  perfectly  opaque  by 
soot  upon  the  other,  obtained  radiant  heat  of  all  r^frangibilities  to« 
tally  free  from  light ;  and  on  tho  other  hand,  by  combiQing  a  plate  of 
alum  with  a  glass  coloured  green  by  oxide  of  copper,  he  obtained  a 
brilliant  beam  of  light,  which,  when  concentrated  by  a  lens  upon  the 
most  delicate  thermoscope  he  could  apply,  exhibited  no  trace  of  any 
beating  power  whatsoever. 

An  interesting  property  of  radiant  heat,  and  one  which  shows  the  remarkable 
distinction  between  it  and  light  in  a  very  evident  manner,  is,  that  the  heat  may 
change  its  degree  of  refrangibility ;  and  hence,  if  it  be  vibrations,  one  wave  may 
break  it  up  into  several,  or  several  smaUer  waves  may  unite  to  form  one.  TIm 
light  of  the  sun,  deprived  of  all  the  more  refrangible  rays  by  passage  through  a 
plate  of  alum,  may  be  received  on  a  blackened  surface,  tbe  temperature  of  which 
will  be  thus  elevated,  and  which,  in  turn,  wiU  become  a  source  of  radiant  heaL 
But  the  heat  so  radiated  is  found  to  have  totally  changed  its  propeities ;  it  can  qd 
longer  pass  through  alum ;  it  has  passed  from  the  state  of  heat  of  the  lowest  to  the 
state  of  heat  of  the  highest  refrangibility.  In  like  manner,  if  the  most  refrangible 
rays  emanating  from  a  sonroe  at  212°  be  concentrated  by  a  rock-salt  lens,  and 
farooght  to  act  on  a  small  surface,  they  may  raise  the  temperature  of  this  surftee 
above  212°,  and  radiate  frt>m  thence  in  a  less  refrapg^ible  condition  than  before^ 
Tin  parallel  case  to  this  has  never  been  found  with  light.  Red  light  has  never 
ahttged  into  blae^porirlolf^  into  PQWge;  andtheiaixuistheinihepE^iicaltbOQiy 
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of  ndfamt  heat  some  feneral  principle  of  so  hi^  an  order,  that  the  physical  optic* 
of  the  pnMot  day  is  but  a  particohu' case  of  it. 

nis  diange  of  radiant  heat  from  one  degree  of  refirangibility  to  another  occoiv 
in  nature  Teiy  often,  and  is  the  source  of  some  remarkable  phenomena.  Thus  the 
beat  of  the  son's  rmys,  being  of  low  refrangibility  from  their  intensely-heated  source, 
is  tranaoiitted  easily  by  ioe  or  snow,  and  hence  a  layer  of  snow  upon  a  field,  ex- 
posed even  to  the  powerful  action  of  the  sun,  is  but  slowly  melted ;  if,  however,  a 
daifc-cokMued  object,  as  a  branch  of  a  tree,  be  laid  upcm  the  sur&ce,  it  absorbs  the 
aolar  heat,  and  heeoining  a  source  of  radiation  of  heat  of  great  refrangibility,  which 
the  snow  absorbs  completdy,  this  is  melted  under  the  stick,  which  siidLs  and 
giadaaQy  disappears  beneath  the  sur&ca  The  earlier  melting  of  snow  upon  the 
branches  and  round  the  stems  of  plants,  whidi  was  supposed  to  demonstrate  a 
kind  of  aataral  warmth  belonging  to  the  liying  vegetable,  arises  from  this  merely 
plmieal  conTersion. 

mm  this  results  also  the  influence  of  colour  on  the  power  of  bodies  to  absorb 
te  heat  of  the  sun  or  of  a  fire ;  the  strips  of  coloured  cloth  (page  97)  melted  the 
snow  beneath  them,  not  merely  because  they  absorbed  more  heat  in  proportion  to 
the  dq;iih  of  ookMir,  but  because  they  in  that  proportion  possessed  the  property  of 
changing  the  heat,  which  would  be  transmitted  into  the  heat  which  would  be  ab- 
aoibed  tf  tbe  snow  on  which  they  rested. 

The  eoDSlniction  of  a  theory  of  heat  would  be,  even  were  an  undulatory  hypoth- 
esis adopted  for  its  radiant  form,  involved  in  difficulties  which  may  require  many 
yeaia  of  leneaich  to  render  them  even  deai^  understood.  The  relation  between 
radiatioa  and  conduction ;  the  connexion  between  specific  and  latent  heaX ;  the 
lava  of  odhesive  force  against  which  heat  acts  in  causing  the  expansion  of  a  body, 
w3l  an  ieq[oire  to  be  comprdiended  within  the  folds  of  whatever  principle  shall 
hewaftei'  be  made  the  baais  of  thermotics.  But  it  is  no  disrespect  to  the  illustrious 
mmea  that  have  been  connected  with  speculations  on  this  subject,  to  conclude,  that 
Boae  of  the  Tiewa  brou^^t  forward  appear  positive  or  clear  enough  to  be  described 
m  a  mtk  of  an  elementary  nature  like  the  present. 

SECTION  VI. 

OF  THE  COOLING  OP  BODIES. 

Bodies  at  an  elevated  temperature  are  capable  of  giving  out  the 
heat  which  they  contain  by  every  method  by  which,  when  cold,  they 
become  heated  at  the  expense  of  the  surrounding  warmer  bodies. 
Cooling  may  occur,  therefore,  by  contact  or  by  radiation.    The  rapid- 
ity of  cooling  by  the  immediate  contact  of  the  hotter  with  the  colder 
body  depenos  on  the  degree  of  intimacy  of  the  contact,  and  on  the 
condncting  powers  of  the  bodies.     Thus  solids,  which  merely  touch 
at  a  few  points,  communicate  their  relative  temperatures  but  very 
slowly,  while  with  liquids  or  gases  which  may  mix  completely  with 
each  other,  the  establishment  of  a  uniform  temperature  is  almost 
instantaneous.     The  colder  body  becomes  heated  to  the  original 
temperature  of  the  hotter  only  when  there  is  a  continual  supply  of 
heat  to  maintain  that  temperature,  as  in  a  furnace ;  in  other  cases 
the  hotter  body  cools  in  proportion  as  the  colder  becomes  warm,  and 
the  resulting  temperature  depends  on  the  specific  heat  of  each,  as  has 
been  described,  page  6?.    In  determining,  therefore,  the  temperature 
of  a  body  by  a  thermometer,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  ther- 
mometer, in  becoming  hot,  cools  the  body,  so  that,  unless  there  be  a 
continuous  source  of  heat,  the  true  temperature  of  a  body  is  never 
given  by  the  instrument.    Where  the  substances,  being  solid,  can 
only  come  into  external  contact,  the  rapidity  with  which  heat  passes 
from  one  to  the  other  depends  upon  their  conducting  power  ;  thus,, 
a  cold  brick  may  be  laid  upon  a  heated  brick  for  a  considerable  tiind 
withont  much  heat  changing  place,  but  a  pbte  of  red-hot  iron  laid 
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upon  a  plate  of  cold  iron,  abandons  its  excess  of  temperatiire  so 
rapidly,  that  a  mean  temperature  is  attained  by  both  in  a  very  short 
time. 

The  cooling  of  bodies  by  radiation  is  governed  bv  the  principle 
that  all  bodies  in  nature  are  in  a  continual  state  of  mterchange  of 
heat ;  no  matter  how  hot  or  how  cold  a  body  may  be,  it  is  constantly 
giving  out  radiant  heat  to  other  bodies,  and  receiving  in  exchange, 
and  absorbing  the  heat  which  radiates  from  them.  The  Quantity  of 
heat  thus  radiated  depends  on  the  temperature  of  the  body;  the 
higher  this  is,  the  greater  quantity  of  heat  is  thrown  off;  the  lower 
the  temperature,  the  less  heat  does  a  body  radiate  in  a  certain  time. 
Hence,  if  we  conceive  a  ball  heated  to  redness,  and  suspended  in  the 
centre  of  a  number  of  similar  but  colder  balls,  each  will  radiate  and 
absorb,  but  the  hotter  ball  will  give  out  more  than  it  can  gain  in  re- 
turn, and  will  hence  cool,  while  the  surrounding  colder  bodies,  ab- 
sorbing more  of  the  radiant  heat  than  they  return,  will  have  their 
temperature  raised.  Every  body  in  nature,  therefore,  no  matter  how 
its  temperature  may,  by  peculiar  or  local  means,  be  elevated  or  de- 

Eressec^  tends  ultimately  to  an  equilibrium  with  all  the  neighbouring 
odies ;  and  hence,  the  instant  we  remove  a  substance  from  our  fur- 
naces or  freezing  mixtures,  it  begins  to  cool  or  to  become  less  cold* 
This  principle  explains,  in  a  very  perfect  manner,  a  singular  bat  in- 
structive experiment  which  may  be  made  with  the  concave  mirror 
apparatus  described,  page  95.  In  the  ordinary  form,  the  thermom- 
eter and  the  heated  bsJl  tend,  by  radiation,  to  assume  a  common, 
temperature,  and  the  thermometer,  being  the  colder  body,  becomes 
heated ;  but  if,  in  place  of  the  heated  iron  ball,  a  mass  of  ice  be  sub- 
stituted, the  temperature  of  the  thermometer  in  the  focus  of  the  op- 
posite mirror  immediately  sinks  below  that  of  the  surrounding  air. 
The  explanation  consists  simply  in  the  fact  that  the  thermometer 
is  now  the  hotter  body,  and  hence,  giving  out  to  the  ice  more  heat 
than  the  ice  gives  back,  has  its  temperature  reduced.  At  first  this 
effect  appeared  to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  rays  of  cold,  which 
were  reflected,  radiated,  and  absorbed  like  rays  of  heat. 

In  this  principle  of  the  uniformity  of  temperature  being  sustained 
by  the  equivalent  radiation  and  absorption  of  the  bodies  at  the  amr- 
face  of  the  earth,  we  find  the  solution  of  many  interesting  natural 
phenomena.  The  production  of  dew  and  frost  are  to  be  thus  ac- 
counted for.  In  the  absence  of  the  sun,  the  surface  of  the  earth 
losing  by  radiation  a  great  quantity  of  heat,  would  have  its  temper^ 
ature  considerably  lowered,  were  it  not  that  the  canopy  of  clouds 
which  generally  lies  above  it  radiate  in  return,  and  thus  maintains  the 
temperature  almost  the  same.  If,  then,  the  clouds  be  absent,  all  the 
heat  radiated  by  the  earth  is  lost  in  the  planetary  spaces,  and  the 
temperature  of  its  surface  brought  many  degrees  below  that  of  the 
atmosphere.  The  stratum  of  air  which  lies  in  contact  with  the  sur^ 
face  of  the  ground  is  then  cooled  by  contact,  and  a  portion  of  the 
watery  vapour  which  it  had  possessed  in  its  elastic  form  is  depos* 
ited  as  liquid  water.  If  the  temperature  of  the  air  be  itself  tow, 
imd  the  night  very  clear,  the  cooling  may  proceed  so  far  that  the 
drops  of  dew  at  the  moment  of  their  deposition  shall  be  frozen,  and 
thus  form  frost.    The  truth  of  this  explanation  is  demonstrated  bf 
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the  ftet  that  it  is  only  on  the  surface  of  good  radiators,  and  dnrinr 
clear  starlit  nifi^hts,  that  dew  or  frost  is  found.  If  a  plate  of  no^ 
ished  metal  belaid  on  the  centre  of  a  rough  board,  and  exposed  to 
the  air  of  a  frosty  night,  the  rough  surface  will  be  found  in  the 
moming  covered  with  copious  frost,  but  on  the  bright  metal  no  traee 
will  be  deposited.  It  is  thus  that,  hy  lightly  covering  a  thin  layer  of 
water  with  straw  to  increase  the  radiating  power,  a  sheet  of  ice  may 
be  obtained  in  a  single  night  between  the  tropics,  where  the  actual 
temperature  of  the  air  may  have  continued  far  above  the  freezing 
point.  That  the  cooling  effect  is  produced  by  the  loss  of  heat  in 
Its  radiant  form,  and  not  by  the  contact  or  diffusion  of  the  particles 
of  the  air,  may  be  proved  by  the  interposition  of  a  screen  of  any 
substance  which  intercepts  the  passage  of  radiant  heat,  when  the  de- 
position of  dew  or  frost  instantly  ceases,  and  the  surface  cools  no 
more.  Thus  plants  are  protected  by  mats  from  the  frost  of  spring 
and  antunm,  and  thus  the  screen  of  snow,  which  covers  the  surface 
in  the  depth  of  winter,  prevents  the  loss  of  heat  from  the  soil  below, 
and  favours  the  vegetation  of  the  seed. 

The  rapidity  of  cooling  depends  upon  the  difference  of  tempera- 
tare  of  the  radiating  bodies,  but  it  is  not  proportional  to  this  differ- 
ence except  within  a  very  narrow  range  of  temperature.  Newton 
having  experimented  only  within  that  limit,  announced  that  law  as 
general ;  but  the  establishment  of  the  true  law  is  due  to  Petit  and 
Dulong.  It  is,  that  the  rapidity  with  which  a  body  cools,  for  a  con- 
itant  excess  of  temperature,  increases  in  a  geometrical  proportion, 
of  which  the  ratio  is  1*161,  when  the  temperatures  increase  in  an 
trithmetical  proportion.  Bodies  at  moderately  high  temperatures 
eool,  therefore,  much  more  rapidly  than  they  should  do  by  New- 
ton's law. 

The  beat,  by  means  of  which  we  produce  a  rise  of  temperature,  or  any  other  of 
Ike  eflbcts  wbiioh  have  been  described,  may  be  derived  from  any  one  of  a  variety  of 
•omees.  To  the  earth  at  large  the  sun  ia  the  source  of  warmth ;  and  by  his  vaiy* 
iDf  positicm  in  the  heavens,  by  which  his  rays  strike  upon  the  surface  with  different 
fa^firmtiftna,  and,  passing  through  the  different  thicknesses  of  atmosphere,  undergo 
ahsmption  to  a  variable  amount,  the  change  of  seasons  as  to  temperature  is  pro- 
dnoed ;  and  the  alternation  of  vital  activity  and  torpor  which  characterizes  tiie  ve- 
getable world,  and  a  great  portion  of  the  animal  creation,  is  occasioned.  Although 
It  the  sarfoce  the  temperature  of  the  earth  is  solely  dependant  upon  the  radiating 
power  of  the  sun,  yet  it  is  found  that  it  contains  within  itself  a  source  of  heat,  which, 
m  aces  excessively  remote,  must  have  retained  the  general  mass  of  all  constituents 
of  the  mineral  globe  in  igneous  liquefaction.  In  fact,  if  we  dig  below  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  we  arrive,  at  a  depth  of  about  forty  feet,  at  a  layer  of  which  the  tern* 
pqatuie  is  in  winter  and  in  summer  exactly  the  same.  It  is  termed  the  stratum  of 
innrisble  temperature,  and  is  in  general  of  the  mean  temperature  of  the  place ;  that 
in,  the  temperature  of  the  surface  fiadls  in  winter  as  much  below  that  of  the  invari« 
able  stratum,  as  in  summer  it  is  raised  above  it  by  the  excessive  action  of  the  solar 
njs.  The  heat  of  the  sun,  ^ling  upon  the  surface,  is  transmitted  inward  in  virtue 
of  the  conducting  power  of  the  ground ;  and  thus,  each  sununer,  a  thin  layer  of  ele- 
vated temperature  moves  inward,  those  of  successive  sununers  being  separated 
from  eadi  oUier  by  the  intervening  colder  shell,  which  marks  the  pericn  of  dimin« 
iihed  heat  in  winter,  until  they  mix  and  confound  themselves  in  the  layer  of  con- 
stant temperature,  below  which  the  influence  of  the  sun  is  felt  no  more.  But,  on 
descending  beyond  this  depth,  the  temperature  steadily  increases,  and,  althoii^ 
sohjeet  to  irregularities  consequent  on  the  different  conducting  powers  of  the  rocks 
of  diftrent  oountries,  the  augmentation  is  in  general  about  one  degree  for  every 
Ibrty-two  feet,  or  about  130°  for  every  mile.  At  a  depth  of  two  miles,  therefore, 
could  not  exist  as  a  liqiiid,  unless  from  the  great  pressure  to  which  it  would 
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)«  M^t<\l    ai  Mr  miUV  depth  tin  and  bismuth  would  naturally  be  liquid';  and 

*  i^v  uuA-w.  kstel  At  a  dei4h  of  thirty  miles  the  temperature  would  be  ao  high  as 
iKf  ttK'i^  '.t\>« .  ami  9X\W  luv^iv  easily*  almost  without  exception,  the  rocks,  which  coo- 
«^ui«*  ihr  »i>li%t  eanh  whK*h  we  inhal>it.  The  central  heat,  therefore,  although  in- 
«tfik>.Mt'  ai  the  Mirtdiv,  is  siiU,  there  is  cveiy  reason  to  believe,  in  violent  activity 

*  a  miMU  sk*|«ih  N*2ow  we  live  upon  a  pellicle  of  solid  crystalline  rocks,  with  wfaidi 
k2w  uK'ti^  »vdM«  ha»  b«\>Nuo  skiimed  over,  and  which  extends  but  to  y^  of  the 
Jt»«iatKV  to  the  vvutiv.  Ileiu'e  we  can  well  imagine,  that  in  many  places  where 
wiiKv*  vM  or»oi9  in  this  9kM  crust  might  form,  violent  manifestations  of  the  iDter- 
toul  ate  ^hsHiUl  >e  priHluitHl.  and  the  magnificent  phenomena  of  volcanoea  and 
«MutlK«tAXe*  «lK«uUl  thu!i  arise. 

(Va  Aii^'uJ  puriKwt's,  the  source  of  heat  is  generally  chemical  combinatioo. 
IV*  Jkix::%i  s*t  ih»  iihhIo  of  gf^nerating  heat  will  require  to  be  carefully  and  minutely 
i,\4M<cii\\(  hi'ie^tler.  under  the  heads  of  Combustion,  and  the  Relations  of  Heat  to 
vtkHikivHiI  \iKuiiv  Uy  mechanical  causes,  as  percussion  and  friction,  heat  may 
A,W  X«  wi  ttt^ ;  tiut  Mueh  cases  arise  from  a  change  in  the  specific  heat  of  the 
N^it«^  ^'iv>4e  and  alter  tht!  mechanical  action ;  and  hence,  although  once  conaiderad 
^  uitliH'iioiit^  \Hir  ultras  of  the  nature  of  heat,  do  not  now  require  special  notice.  A 
WM  \  iitieieAtii)^  wiurt^e  of  lu^at  consists  in  the  respiration  of  certain  kinds  of  unimnUi^ 
tkud  %s4tNtiiute«  ail  iiu|M)rtant  branch  of  chemical  physiology,  which  shall  be  dia- 
^ittMtHl  III  ita  pixi|M)r  pliKMi :  and,  finally,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  sources  of  heat 
vk  u»  tH«  ktuiid  III  the  |in>iM!ni(»  of  electricity,  in  its  various  forms ;  and  to  the  de- 
mu^4him  iU  ihui  interesting  and  important  agent  we  shall  now  proceed. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

^    KLh^elHlCITY  CONSIDERED  AS  CHARACTERIZING  CHEMICAL  8TJBSTA1ICB8* 

Vuo.NU  the  various  forces  which  concur  to  the  production  of  nat- 
vi«4l  ^uuonicna,  there  are  few  whose  agencies  are  more  remarkable 
V4  u*^(o  general  than  those  of  electricity ;  and  so  intimately  does  it 
i^u^^av  ii»  be  connected  with  chemical  action,  becoming  sensible  in 
^  V4^^**  ^^'  union  or  decomposition,  and  being  even  developed  in 
4  JvjjToo  |iro|M>rtional  to  their  amount,  that  the  most  eminent  phi- 
^sao^^vta  hitvt*  not  hesitated  to  consider  electrical  and  chemical 
^vu^^io*  UM  lioiiig,  if  not  identical,  at  least  intimately  connected  with 

VAV^  \»(hor. 

H  L^  u(4  I  ho  obHM*t  of  this  work  to  enter  into  the  minute  description  of  electrical 
wju.AKMAHUM.  m'l  to  Httt«in|it  the  detailed  discussion  of  their  causes ;  as  for  a  complete 
^\y«uiikkMKMi  ol  I  ho  HiihjiM*t,  it  must  be  considered  as  one,  and  certainly  not  one  of 
1^  ii^u  o\U»««i\t»  hiuiirhi'M  of  natural  pliilosophy ;  it  is  only  with  regard  to  the  in- 
4u«vu«v  ^hioh  rUvlnt'ily  I'Xfn'isi's  in  the  operations  and  the  theory  of  chemistry, 
ji^i  .fcu*  uHS4ik«  ^hioh  ih«»  I'liH'trical  properties  of  bodies  afford  for  their  recognition, 
Ju«  ■*  *\\*»»i*'«  iM»hri'  hi're ;  ami  honce,  although  it  is  necessary  to  describe  the  pe- 
,^<4i  %Mst»»»  *"**  i'hai«ot««n«  of  each  form  which  electricity  assumes,  yet  that  ahall 
V  ^^^M^k^uhiM  wiihiii  iht«  Hhi>rtest  limits  that  are  consistent  with  the  importance 
j,»  w\«  !M,4vu'h  k4  wMoiiiH'  In  the  present  chapter  the  subject  will  be  studied  in  its 
-v4H<*<*Ji  kwk\M\.  tt«d  ooMHUh'n'd  IIS  affording  usefid  characteristics  of  substances,  the 
lsv^'*i»v«  *^  «hioh  wo  tmvo  to  learn ;  and  in  a  future  place  the  influence  which  it 
^A,^g«i,«  mnui  oiM'iiUortl  ntlhiity,  and  the  opinions  which  have  been  advanced  con- 
j^^fcu^  ui  i%«U(Km  to  jHiif  ly  olieniical  forces,  shall  be  carefully  discussed. 

VV  \ki»  luio  ualuri^  of  electricity  nothing  is  positively  known; 

%^Wi  U  ^*^  *  *"*^'**  property  of  matter  like  attraction  or  cohesion,  a 

wiMv  W^  aounn  iudepeiidently  of  all  interposed  material,  or  wheth- 

;jj^^  (^^1^  i(  «uii«i«t»  iu  Uie  undulations  of  an  ethereal  medium  fill- 
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iag  qwee,  caimot  be  determined.  Indeed,  the  ordinary  views  of  its 
nature  eonsist  in  supposing  the  existence  of  one  or  of  two  fluids  of 
eleetricity,  of  exceeding  tenuity  and  of  perfect  elasticity ;  and  that, 
aecordinff  as  ordinary  bodies  were  supposed  to  contain  more  or  less 
of  these  fluids  of  electricity,  they  acquired  or  lost  the  properties  of 
electrical  excitation.  Of  these  opinions  it  is  exceedingly  difllcult 
to  say  which  is  the  more  reasonable  or  more  consonant  to  experi- 
mental truth,  so  far  as  the  explanation  of  phenomena  is  concerned ; 
bat  no  positive  evidence  has  ever  been  obtained  of  the  existence  of 
such  an  electric  fluid :  it  has  never  been  found  capable  of  being  sep- 
irated  from  the  ordinary  particles  of  matter,  of  which  it  appears 
tlwmys  as  an  additional  property  assumed  under  peculiar  circumstan- 
ces, and  not  as  a  superadded  constituent.  I  consequently  incline  to 
the  idea  that,  in  the  phenomena  of  electricity,  we  have  exhibited 
only  the  results  of  new  mechanical  conditions  of  the  ordinary  par- 
ticles of  matter,  produced  by  the  action  of  forces  which  may  be  called 
into  play  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  which  may  be  either  totally  new 
forces  which  are  first  generated  at  the  time,  or  modifications  of  the 
forces  of  gravity  and  cohesion  which  exist  already.  But,  although 
such  may  be  the  true  condition  of  the  electric  properties  of  bodies, 
yet  such  views  are  far  too  abstract  and  indefinite  to  be  as  yet  carried 
out  into  the  detailed  explanation  of  experiments ;  and  hence,  in  the 
present  chapter,  I  shall  adopt  the  language  of  that  view,  which  has 
Men  so  long  in  use  as  to  have  become  incorporated  with  science, 
and  speak  of  an  electric  fluid  uniting  with  or  separating  from  ordi- 
nary bodies,  without  being  considered  as  at  all  b^eving  in  its  actual 
existence. 

This  electric  fluid,  whether  it  be  looked  upon  as  of  one  or  of  two 
kinds,  may,  like  air  or  water,  be  examined  in  a  state  of  rest  or  in 
motion ;  and  the  science  of  electricity  may  be  thus  divided  into 
electrodynamics  and  electrostatics.  The  electricity  generated  by 
friction,  or  by  change  of  state  of  aggregation,  is  raiiked  under  the 
litter  head ;  while  the  eflfects  of  electricity  in  motion  are  found  to 
include  the  phenomena  of  magnetism,  of  galvanism,  and  their  rela- 
tions to  each  other,  electro-magnetism  and  magneto-electricity,  and 
also  those  of  the  electricity  produced  by  a  change  of  temperature  in 
bodies.  Under  these  heads,  therefore,  the  subject  will  be  treated  of 
at  present. 

SECTION  I. 

OP  STATICAL   ELECTRICITY. 

EleetiieitY,  in  its  statical  condition,  may  be  evolved  in  various 
ways,  of  which  one  of  the  most  remarkable,  and  that  most  commonly 
employed,  is  friction.  If  a  piece  of  silk,  or  a  handkerchief,  warm 
and  dry,  be  nibbed  briskly  against  the  surface  of  a  dry  glass  rod,  a 
peeoliiur  odour  will  become  manifest ;  and  in  the  dark,  the  surface 
of  the  glass  rod  will  appear  covered  with  a  peculiar  phosphores- 
cent flow.  If  the  rod  be  brought  near  the  cheek,  a  sensation  as  if 
a  spiSer's  web  had  been  drawn  across  the  face  will  be  felt ;  and  on 
approaching  to  the  rod,  as  in  the  figure,  any  very  light  bodies,  as  a 
auk  thread,  a  feather,  balls  of  elder  pith,  or  little  bito  of  paper,  they 
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will  suddenly  spring  towards  the  rod,  and  be- 
come attached  to  it  for  a  moment ;  after 
which  thev  will  spring  from  it,  and  fall  away 
with  equal  power,  assuming  the  positioiui  of 
the  dotted  lines.  The  rod  which  has  acauired 
these  properties  is  said  to  have  been  electri- 
j^  fied  by  friction  with  the  silk  handkerchief;  it 
has  become  excited,  and  the  phenomena  pro- 
duced are  known ;  the  phosphorescent  appear- 
ance, as  the  electrical  light;  the  motion  to 
and  from  the  rod  by  the  light  bodies,  as  elec- 
trical attraction  and  repulsion ;  in  which  also,  acting  on  the  minute 
down  of  the  cheek,  the  sensation  above  described  has  its  source. 
It  is  not  alone  by  rubbing  together  silk  and  glass  that  these  phenom- 
ena may  be  produced ;  two  pieces  of  silk,  by  their  mutual  friction, 
become  electric  also,  particularly  if  they  be  of  different  colours; 
thus,  on  laying  flat  together  slips  of  black  and  of  white  riband,  and 
drawing  them  smartly  through  the  finders,  each  will  attract  the 
feathers  or  pith  balls ;  and  being  both  light  bodies,  they  will  i^ 
attract  each  other.  A  piece  of  sealing-wax,  or  any  other  resinous 
body,  when  rubbed  with  flannel  or  a  woollen  cloth,  becomes  similar- 
ly excited.  Sulphur  and  amber,  in  which  last,  indeed,  the  property 
was  first  discovered,  and  from  the  Greek  name  of  which,  f^Aerrpoy, 
the  science  electricity  has  its  name,  assume  this  excited  state  with 
remarkable  facility  and  power. 

It  is  not  every  substance  which  may  be  thus  electrified  by  fric- 
tion, and  even  the  same  substance  may  often  become  incapable  of 
being  excited ;  thus,  if  the  silk  or  flannel  be  not  completely  dry. 
if  the  glass  rod  be  damp,  no  electric  properties  can  be  conferred 
upon  them.  But  it  matters  not  how  much  care  we  use  in  drying  a 
metallic  surface  which  rests  upon  the  ground,  or  which  we  support 
by  the  hand,  it  cannot  be  electrically  excited  by  any  amount  of  fric- 
tion. Such  a  body  is  termed  a  nou'dectrtc  ;  dry  glass,  resin,  sul- 
phur, silk,  &c.,  being  called  electrics.  Excitation  may  therefore  be 
produced  by  rubbing  together  two  electrics,  but  by  the  friction  of 
non-electrics  no  electrical  eflects  can  be  observed.  This  distinction 
is,  however,  not  real ;  it  arises  from  the  construction  of  the  appara- 
tus; for  if,  in  place  of  resting  the  metallic  rod  or  plate  upon  the 
ground,  or  grasping  it  in  the  hand,  we  support  it  on  a  piece  of  seal- 
inc^-wax,  or  hold  it  by  a  glass  or  resinous  handle,  it  becomes,  when 
rubbed  with  the  silk,  as  highly  electrified  as  any  of  the  electrics; 
and  in  this  way,  by  suitable  arrangement  of  supports,  all  bodies  in 
nature  may  be  made  to  assume  electric  properties  by  friction. 

To  account  for  this  diversity  of  character,  bodies  are  supposed  to 
retain  the  electric  fluid  upon  their  surface  with  diflTerent  degrees  of 
power,  according  to  their  nature.  When  by  friction  electricity  has 
been  accumulated  upon  the  surface  of  a  glass  rod,  it  being  a  highlj 
elastic  fluid,  its  particles  repel  each  other,  and  tend,  consequently, 
to  escape  from  the  limited  space  which  it  occupies,  precisely  as  m 
tends  to  escape  from  a  vessel  into  which  it  has  been  powerfully 
condensed.  Glass,  resin,  sulphur,  amber,  silk,  flannel,  and  suoh 
bodiesi  do  not  allow  of  such  escape  of  the  electricity,  and  it  is  henM 
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retained  in  its  elestie  form  upon  their  surface,  and  prodaeee  all  the 
effi^ctt  of  excitation.  They  are  electrics  because  they  are  non^con- 
dmetor^  of  electricity.  But  such  is  the  molecular  constitution  of  the 
metaln,  that  they  allow  of  the  escape  of  all  that  is  set  free  upon 
their  snrfoce,  unless  its  passage  away  to  other  bodies  is  intercepted 
by  the  interposition  of  some  non-conducting  substance.  A  metal 
is  thus  a  wm^tUeirie  because  it  is  a  conductor  of  electricity ;  and 
when,  by  supportinff  it  upon  a  non-conductor,  we  oblige  it  to  retain 
its  charge  of  electricity,  it  is  said  to  be  insulated.  Ice  is  a  non-con- 
doctor  of  electricity,  and  by  rubbing  a  stick  of  ice  it  becomes  ex- 
cited ;  bat  it  must  not  melt  upon  the  surface,  for  liquid  water,  al- 
though inferior  to  the  metals  in  conducting  power,  is  yet  so  excel- 
lent a  conductor,  that  it  allows  the  electricity  which  we  might  de- 
telop  to  pass  totally  away.  Hence  the  necessity  of  drying  care- 
fully the  substances  which  are,  by  their  friction,  to  produce  the 
electricity,  and  also  the  reason  that  insulating  bodies  must  be  kept 
free  from  damp ;  for  if  the  thinnest  layer  of  moisture  be  deposited 
■pon  their  surface,  the  electricity  will  instantly  escape  by  the  path 
••opened for  it. 

Tne  conducting  powers  of  bodies  have  as  yet  been  scarcely  as- 
settained  with  accuracy  enough  to  justify  their  being  expressed  in 
annbers,  at  least  for  the  non-metallic  bodies.  The  general  order 
sppeara  to  be,  commencing  with  the  best  insulators  or  worst  con- 
laetora: 

Biysir. 


Oiloftaipeiitme. 
Sulphiir. 


Glass. 

Spennsceti. 

Damp  orgauio  bodies. 

Damp  air. 

Water. 


Strong  acids. 
Fused  saline  bodies. 
CbarcoaL 
Metals. 


The  worst  metallic  conductor  is  many  thousand  times  better  than 
water,  and  by  the  following  method  an  idea  of  their  relative  power 
nay  be  formed.  A  wire,  across  which  an  electric  discharge  is  passed, 
becomes  heated  in  proportion  to  the  resistance  offered  to  the  motion 
of  the  electricity,  and  therefore  the  rise  of  temperature  is  inversely 
proportional  to  the  conducting  power.  By  such  experiments  Harris 
mnd  that,  with 


TteBeil  Tkai 

•volvad.  iaf  Fswer. 

Silver 6 120 

Copper 6 120 

Gold » 80 

Zinc 18 40               • 

Platinum 80 24 

xron    .••••«.  vu  .......  «nk 

Tin     .......  86 zo 

Lead 73 13 

These  nombers  are  merely  comparative,  and  can  only  be  looked 
i^on  as  approximations. 

The  dinerence  of  the  conducting  power  explains  the  fact  that, 
when  we  excite  by  friction  the  surface  of  a  glass  plate  or  rod,  it  is 
oak  St  the  points  actuaUy  rubbed  that  electricity  at  first  appears, 
•M  it  requires  considerable  time  to  creep  over  the  other  portions; 
bnt  on  exciting  an  insulated  metallic  rod  or  plate,  no  matter  how  ex- 
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)M^v^  i>T  how  lony,  the  electricity,  when  evolved  by  friction  at  a 
sjH^ie  *iK*i,  appeari  unitbrinly  distributed  over  the  entire.  Hence, 
A:a^\  A  »i«rk  ii«y  be  obtained  by  electricity  passing  instantly  along 
A^sr^t  extent  ol'  metal  surface,  but  is  interrupted  by  a  narrow  inter- 
^ai  a-.leJ  bv  anv  non-oonducting  matter. 

rhe  m*udtiv'wiKh  which  the  electric  impulse  is  propagated  has 
beeu  exAiuiuei  by  Wheatstone  in  a  very  ingenious  manner,  the  de- 
t»il«  o:  ^htvK  could  not  be  well  introduced  here,  but  which  enabled 
Kiiii  lo  aeteriuine  an  interval  of  the  177777  of  »  second  j  he  found 
ibMi  ibie  ktupuUe  of  the  shock  of  a  Leyden  jar  is  transmitted  from 
e^K^fc  eud  ol  an  interposed  wire,  and  arrives  latest  at  the  centre,  so 
ur  ApiKSftriuj;  favourable  to  the  idea  of  the  existence  of  two  fluids 
vHibor  ihau  of  only  one,  and  that  the  velocity  of  transmission  of  this 
OitpuUe  i»  f^roator  than  that  with  which  light  passes  through  the 
t».tHtu*itirY  Himoo,  that  is,  at  the  rate  of  more  than  195,000  miles  in  a 
»eooud  of  time. 

The  electricity,  when  thus  evolved,  accumulates  upon  the  surface 
i^'  iho  body,  not  penetrating  to  any  appreciable  depth,  but  forming  a 
Uver  of  fluid,  which  by  its  elasticity,  and  hence  expansive  power, 
te\uU  constantly  to  break  away  and  pass  to  other  bodies  which 
Are  uot  excited.  It  thus  passing  through  air  produces  the  electric 
Miiurk,  and  is  accompanied  by  a  snapping  report.  The  tendency  to 
eM'Hp'e  under  the  form  of  the  spark  depends  upon  the  thickness  of 
cho  iHVt^r  (*f  electricity,  and  is  accurately  proportional  to  its  square ; 
ko  that  if  we  excite  a  brass  ball  with  double  or  treble  the  quantity 
i^  oloctricity,  the  force  of  the  electricity  to  pass  away  will  be  quad- 
VMoU^d,  or  increased  ninefold.  Hence  it  requires  exceedingly  good 
luiultttion  to  retain  electricity  of  great  intensity. 


Yheiie  principles  may  be  easily  demonstrated  by  means  of  the  appa* 
ratuM  iu  the  figure.  A  is  a  hollow  sphere  of  some  conducting  sub- 
ulanco^  nnd  B  B  arc  hemispheres  of  gilt  paper  or  thin  metallic  foil, 
Hhichi  when  closed  upon  the  globe,  cover  its  surface  accurately. 
The)'  aro  provided  with  insulating  handles,  C  C.  The  hemispheres 
Wine  idiiced  on  the  globe,  if  the  whole  be  excited  by  friction  or  W  a 
ii|mrk  iVoni  tlie  mnchine,  the  electricity  will  be  found  uniformly  difla* 
netl  over  the  whole  external  surface ;  and  if  the  hemispheres  be  and- 
denly  removed  by  means  of  the  handles,  the  globe  A  wiU  remain  total- 
ly deprived  of  its  electricity,  which  will  be  found  all  collected  on  the 
niirfnceii  of  }\  nnd  B ;  but  it  will  be  no  longer  uniformly  spread ;  its 
inieniiiiy  will  be  found  much  greater  on  and  near  the  edges  of  the 
hemi«phores,  and  towards  the  centres  of  the  surfaces  the  signs  of 
eseitation  will  be  extremely  feeble. 

The  form  of  a  body  has  a  remarkable  influence  upon  the  manner 
in  which  the  electricity  is  distributed  upon  its  surface.  In  a  sphere 
the  layer  is  everywhere  of  equal  thickness,  but  in  an  elongated  bo^ 
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it  aeetunnlates  more  at  the  extremhieB  of  the  longest  axis.    Hence 
on  a  wire  or  a  needle,  the  electricity  is  accomalated  almost  exclu- 
sively on  the  ends ;  and  even  though  the  total  quantity  of  electricity 
may  not  be  large,  it  is  there  so  thickly  heaped  that  it  breaks  off  and 
rapidly  escapes.    Hence  electrical  apparatus  should  be  completely 
smooth  except  where  a  point  or  projection  is  intentionaUy  attached^ 
and  many  remarkable  experiments  are  founded  upon  the  escape  of 
electricity  from  points.    Electricity  is  not  merely  prevented  from 
accomolating  upon  a  pointed  body  itself,  but  it  cannot  collect  upon 
any  surface  near  it,  the  point  abstracting  the  electricity.    Thus,  a 
pomt  held  near  to  the  excited  glass  tube  used  in  the  experiments 
first  described  may  prevent  the  attraction  of  the  liffht  bodies,  which 
demonstrates  its  excited  state,  by  concentrating  afl  the  action  upon 
itself.    The  detailed  theory  of  this  power  of  points  to  dissipate  their 
own  electricity  and  to  absorb  that  of  other  bodies,  will  be  nereafter 
fully  noticed ;  at  present  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  it  to  the  thickness 
and  high  elasticity  of  the  layer  of  electric  fluid  which  forms  upon 
them. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that,  when  two  slips  of  silk  riband  are 
excited  by  rubbing  against  each  other,  the  electricity  appeared  to  be 
equally  evolved  upon  each.  This  occurs  in  all  cases  of  excitation 
by  means  of  friction.  Thus,  when  silk  and  fflass  are  rubbed  together, 
the  silk  acquires  as  much  electricity  as  the  glass,  but  by  the  silk 
being  held  in  the  hand,  the  electricity  escapes  by  the  dampness  which 
it  always  present,  and  is  lost.  If,  however,  the  silk  be  insulated ; 
if  a  disk  of  dry  wood  covered  with  some  folds  of  silk  be  held  upon 
tn  insulating  handle,  and  rubbed  against  a  similar  disk  of  glass,  then 
the  same  phenomena  are  produced  in  an  equal  degree  by  both.  The 
attraction  and  repulsion  of  light  bodies,  the  odour  and  the  phospho- 
rescence belong  to  both,  and  thus  in  every  ca^e  where  bodies  are 
rubbed  together,  the  excitation  is  completely  mutual.  There  is, 
however,  a  profound  and  curious  difference  between  the  two  condi- 
tions :  separately  they  attract  and  repel  other  bodies  exactly  in  the 
same  way ;  together  they  produce  neither  attraction  nor  repulsion : 
separately  they  may  manifest  the  most  remarkable  evidence  of  ten- 
sion, giving  sparks  and  shocks ;  but  when  combined,  all  signs  of  free 
electricity  are  lost,  and  the  body  on  which  they  are  collected  appears 
as  destitute  of  excitation  as  if  the  power  had  never  been  called  into 
existence.  The  states  of  the  two  bodies  are  therefore  so  far  op- 
posed that  they  may  interfere  ;  and  as  from  the  action  of  two  lights 
there  may  be  produced  total  darkness,  so  from  the  coalition  of  the 
excitation  of  the  two  bodies  which  had  been  rubbed  together,  abso- 
Iste  indifference  may  result. 

Tkii  neutralizing  power  of  the  excitation  of  each  body  for  that  of  the  other  may 
he  shown  by  very  simple  means.  If  a  feather  be  saspended  by  a  silken  string,  and 
I  the  ooe  side  there  be  presented  to  it  the  disk  of  glass,  and  upon  the  other  the 
of  sOk,  which  had  been  nibbed  together,  it  may  be  brought  to  remain,  by  man- 
the  distance,  perfectly  at  rest.  If  there  be  the  glass  alone,  it  instantly  at- 
the  feather ;  the  silk  alone  acts  in  the  same  way ;  but  no  matter  how  strong 
fower  of  each  may  be,  when  at  equal  distances  the  feather  remains  indifferent 
to  Ml  In  order,  however,  to  obtain  perfect  demonstration  of  this  principle,  it  is 
OBflfid  to  examine  it  by  means  of  more  exact  instruments  than  the  feather  or  other 
h^  bodies,  which  hitherto  have  been  sufficient,  and  for  this  purpose  the  gold-leaf 
'  ~  is  best  adapted :  deferring  the  description  of  ito  pnaciple  to  anolhflv 
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pltw,  t  fhill  here  onlj'  notice  ite  onnstiuction  and  the  indicatioiia  whqA  it  giTea. 
—  A  glass  Jbi-,  a,  is  clo«ed  at  the  lop  by  a  metallic  (biaw)  plUe, 

B,  to  which  are  attached  below,  by  a  wire,  two  slips  of  gold  leaC 
lying,  when  unexcited,  flat  on  one  another,  and  Teaching  beloir 
the  middle  or  the  jar.  "Hie  jar  reals  on  a  wooden  or  metal  foM, 
with  which  are  connected  two  aLps  of  tin  foil,  applied  to  the  io- 
aide  of  the  glass,  and  liaing  bo  far  that  the  gold  teaveSiOtt  open- 
ing  out,may  come  into  contacl  with  tbem.  When  this  occuta 
^^^  there  is  evidently  a  free  conducting  medinm  fhnu  the  upper  tus- 
^^f  taliic  plate  to  the  ground ;  but,  except  when  the  goM  learem  towA  r 
•«—  M-  I  -  the  dips  of  tin  fuJ,  the  cap  and  leaves  are  p^fectly  insnlated, 
if  the  instrument  be  kept  dry-  When  Ihis  electroscope  ia  brought  seal  to  an  exci- 
l«d  body,  the  gold  lesTca  divergt;,  and  remain  so,  in  the  position  of  the  figure,  as 
long  as  the  excited  body  be  kept  near.  But  if  the  instrument  be  not  touched,  the 
leaves  mUapBc  on  Its  removal,  and  all  remains  indifTerent,  as  it  had  been  befins. 
l)j  the  divergence  of  the  gold  leaves,  therefore,  the  existence  of  free  elecbwity  act- 


iajt  on  the  electroscope  is  made  known. 

No  matter  what  maybe  the  nature  of  the  excited  body  acting  o:  

it  gives  tlie  same  indication  of  iu  presence,  bui  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  tba 


.  .70  bodies  which  had  been  rubbed  together,  the  gold  leaves  remain  quiescent.  _ 
they  be  nude  to  separate  by  the  inOuence  of  the  glass,  and  the  excited  silk  be  then 
•luwly  approximated,  the  divergence  giaduallj  diminishes,  until  at  last  the  loaves 
lie  olose  toftether.  If  the  silk  be  then  brought  still  nearer,  there  is  a  new  divergence, 
but  it  is  due  to  the  excess  of  power  of  the  silk  after  the  neutralization  of  the  fiiim. 
On  removing  either  of  the  excited  bodies  when  the  instnimenl  is  in  the  neutnliied 
oondillon,  the  leaves  diverge,  from  that  remainmg  being  free  to  act.  Not  meitjj 
is  the  excitation  assumed  by  the  two  bodiea  immediately  rubbed  together,  ol  thaw 
nppoaite  kinds,  but  it  may  ba  shown  that  this  peculiar  power  may  exist  in  the  cen- 
dltioiis  of  two  bodies  rubbed  by  a  third,  as  if  a  glass  be  ruUied  with  silk,  and  an  in- 
BiihilPJl  metal  rod  be  likewise  excited  by  rubbing  with  silk,  the  glass  and  metal  nd 
araiime  electricities  w*hich  destroy  each  other,  or  the  silk  is  related  to  the  metal  m 
Ihu  fiiss  had  been  ta  the  silk.  Bodies  rubbed  by  different  other  sabatances  are  alM 
M  circumstanced ;  if  a  stick  of  seahag-wax  bo  rubbed  by  flannel,  it  will  umiiiim  op- 
posite excitation  to  that  of  glass  when  rubbed  with  silk,  and  would  counteract  ita 
influence ;  and,  rvnscqucntly,  the  condition  of  the  flannel  in  the  one  case,  and  0» 
■ilk  in  the  other,  would  be  opposite  also.  This  assumption  of  opposite  states  of  ex- 
dtation  maybe  caused  by  trifling  mechanical  conditions:  thus,  if  smooth  glaseand 
mulTnd  glass  be  t>oLh  nibbed  with  silk,  they  become  oppositely  electrified )  and  two 
uisma  uf  silk,  which  differ  markedly  in  colour,  neutralize  each  other  when  el 
by  tlii'ir  mutual  friction.  The  peculiar  characters  of  these  two  forms  of  ei 
exlrnd,  howcvrr,  much  farther  than  the  principle  of  mutual  destruction.  If  w 
hy  a  ilrr  silk  thread,  varnished  with  shell-lac  in  order  to  render  it  a  better  int 
■  littlu  cylinder  uf  gilt  paper,  and  bring  near  it  an  excited  body,  the  cylinder  ia  aU 
Uaat4<d,  and  mures  towards  the  body  until  it  touches,  when  it  is  immediatelj  and 
fiWibly  n'lN^lh.'d.  It  has  by  contacl  participated  in  the  state  of  excitation  of  tba 
liuily.  and,  when  that  is  so,  they  mutually  repel  each  other.  In  all  casca,  bodiea 
whirli  are  in  the  same  electrical  condition  repel  each  other  \  and  it  is  thus  that  ths 
gtild  kiavK  of  the  electroscope  become  an  index  of  any  electricity  which  may  ba 
pnwnl  i  tat  as  both  aUpn  of  leaf  are  necessarily  excited  in  tho  same  way,  they  itfH 
raeh  ulhut,  and,  Gonsenucntly,  Ihcy  diverge. 

If,  iiiiw,  the  insulalcd  gill  paper  cylinder  which  has  been,  as  above  described,  le- 
|w>llnl  by  thi!  class  rod,  f5ler  having  shared  its  electricity,  be  brought  near  the  alb 
ngninMl  which  the  glass  rod  had  bern  rubbed,  or  to  any  body  which  is  in  the  sanM 
■lau>  nf  rxrttalion  as  the  sdk.  altractinn  will  ensue,  and  this  will  be  found  mnra 
■mrfrliil  tliau  if  Ibi^  body  had  previously  been  neutral.  If  two  such  gilt  paper  cyl- 
Meia  bp  Itwiifd,  both  with  the  glass  rod  or  botli  with  the  silken  disk,  they  will 
K<p(<l  rafh  uthcr ;  but  if  one  be  touched  with  the  glass  and  the  other  by  the  ailk, 
ihpy  will  aliruct  «acli  other,  and  move  until  they  touch,  when  the  states  of  excila^ 
Utdi  mwmliit-  tiach  other,  and  they  become  inaciive. 

When  bodiea  ore  rubbed  together,  therefore,  they  become  elee- 
trtc,  KiiJ  with  auch  propertiea,  that  while  each  when  Beparale  givM 
aijina  of  powerful  excitation,  together  they  destroy  each  outer's 
power.    Bodiet  when  thus  oppositely  electrified  attract  each  other  } 
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bodies  which  are  excited  in  the  same  manner  repel  each  other ; 
and  these  attractions  and  repulsions  arise  from  the  exertion  of  a 
force  which,  like  that  of  gravitation^  diminishes  in  intensity  ac- 
cording as  the  square  of  the  distance  between  the  bodies  becomes 
greatert 

This  law,  whkdi  is  of  the  greatest  importance  for  the  theory  of  electricity,  was 
diaoorered  hj  Coulomb  by  means  of  the  torsim  eleUrometer,  The  gold-leaf  appara- 
tus, thofo^  exceedingly  sensible  as  a  test  of  the  presence  of  free  electricity,  is  yet 
not  susceptibie  of  bemg  used  to  measure  its  amount.  It  is  an  eUetrotcope,  but  not 
an  ilu.inmtttr.  The  torsion  balance  of  Coulomb  consists  of  a 
glass  dmm, «,  on  the  centre  of  which  rises  a  glass  tube,  &,  to  the 
height  of  one  or  two  feet  From  the  top  of  this  tube  is  hung,  by 
a  fine  thread  of  glass  or  of  cocoon  silk,  a  veiy  light  wooden  beam, 
e,  to  which  is  at&ched  at  one  end  a  ball  of  dry  elder  pith,  and  at 
the  other  a  piece  of  gilt  paper,  which  serves  as  a  counterpoise, 
and  by  its  soilace  prevents  irregular  motions  of  the  beam.  The 
pith  ban  is  usoslly  gilt,  to  giTo  it  a  more  uniform  surface.  In  ^< 
the  top  of  the  drum  there  is  an  aperture,  by  means  of  which  a 
seooDd  gilt  pith  ball,  d,  may  be  introduced,  and  made  to  touch 
that  of  the  balance ;  and  around  the  centre  of  the  drum  is  fixed 
I  scale  of  degrees,  by  which  the  angular  distance  to  which  the 
baUa  separate  after  repulsion  may  be  measured.  Now  let  us 
nppQse  that,  by  touching  the  second,  or,  as  it  is  called,  the  car- 
lymg  ban,  to  an  excited  body,  we  charge  it  with  electricitv,  and, 
ksvmg  inserted  it  in  the  aperture,  it  touches  the  ball  of  the  bal- 
SBoe,  whkh  is  immedi&tely  repelled :  in  moving  away,  this  twists 
the  thread  by  which  it  is  suspended,  and  the  amount  of  the  twisting  which  is  ne- 

in  the  opposite  direction  to  bring  it  back  again,  and  maintain  it  at  a  certain 

\f  measmes  the  force  of  repulsion  the  balls  then  exercise.  This  measure- 
is  efliBCted  by  the  gtuB  or  silken  thread  being  attached,  not  to  the  tube,  but  to 
I  alem  carrying  an  index,  which  shows,  on  a  graduated  circle,  the  number  of  de- 
fiees  throDgh  which  the  thread  is  twisted ;  and  as  the  thread  is  exceedingly  long 
in  proportion  to  its  thickness,  and  its  elasticity  almost  exact,  the  force  of  torsion  is 
IduNi  as  proportional  to  the  angle  through  which  the  index  moves. 

Bj  this  instroment,  into  the  detail  of  experiments  with  which  it  would  be  improper 
kos  to  enter,  Coulomb  established  the  fundamental  law  of  electrical  attraction  and 
wiwlsion ;  mad  it  has  been  found,  that  from  this  law  all  the  results  of  the  distribu- 
tioB  of  ^electricity  on  bodies,  its  accumulation  on  and  escape  from  points,  that  have 
been  noticed,  might  be  deduced. 

The  ftindainental  principles  of  electrical  excitation,  the  distribution  of  electricity 
•B  hodins,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  electric  states  of  the  excited  bodies  are  re- 
faled  to  each  other,  having  been  thus  described,  I  shall  pass  to  the  explanation  of 
the  general  princqtles  under  which  those  phenomena  and  laws  have  been  arranged, 
ad  a  knowledge  of  which  we  shall  find  necessary  to  our  future  progress.  I  shall 
lij  aside  sU  consideration  of  the  more  abstract  theories  of  electricity,  which  refer 
it  to  mere  mdecnlar  disturbance  or  to  vibrations,  and  consider  only  those  views 
vUdi  sappose  the  existence,  in  the  one  case,  of  two  electric  fluids,  the  theory  of 
Dn&y,  and,  on  the  other,  that  of  a  single  fluid,  the  theory  of  Franklin. 

Tkeory  of  two  Fluids. — ^It  is  assumed  that  there  exist  in  nature  two 
kinds  of  electricity,  each  a  highly  elastic  fluid,  whose  particles  repel 
each  other  accoraing  to  the  law  of  the  inverse  square,  while  thev 
attract  the  particles  of  matter,  and  also  attract  each  other,  accord- 
ing to  the  same  law:  that  every  body  in  nature  contains  usually 
sn  exactly  equal  quantity  of  each  fluid ;  that  bodies  then  are  in  their 
ordinary  state;  and  hence,  manifesting  no  unusual  properties^  we 
look  upon  them  as  being  quiescent :  but  if  a  body  contains  more 
of  one  floid  than  of  another,  it  comes  into  an  extraordinary  state, 
and,  acquiring  new  properties,  we  say  that  it  has  become  excited. 

Upon  this  view,  the  phenomena  of  electricity  are  capable  of  very 
nniple  ejcj^lanation*     When  two  bodies  are  rubbed  together,  the  re* 
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suit  is,  that  one  electric  fluid  accumulates  in  excess  upon  the  one, 
and  the  other  upon  the  other  body.  They  are  thus  both  brought 
into  a  state  of  excitation ;  and  as  the  excess  of  the  one  fluid  must 
be  exactly  equal  to  that  of  the  other,  the  excitation  of  both  is  equal, 
and,  being  opposite,  must  neutralize  each  other  when  they  are 
brought  to  reunite.  Of  these  electricities,  that  which  passes  to 
glass  when  it  is  rubbed  with  silk  is  termed,  in  the  language  of  Du- 
lay,  vitreous  electricity,  and  that  which  accumulates  on  resin  when 
rubbed  with  flannel  is  called  resinous.  There  are  few  bodies  which 
may  not  assume  vitreous  or  resinous  excitation,  according  to  the 
substance  by  which  the  friction  is  produced,  and  hence  these  names 
are  liable  to  some  objection,  and  are  not  much  employed. 

Since  the  electric  fluids  and  matter  attract  each  other,  the  bodies 
upon  which  the  electricities  become  free  appear  to  attract  or  repel 
each  other  according  as  they  are  invested  by  the  same  or  opposite 
fluids,  in  consequence  of  the  necessity  of  accompanying  these  flu* 
ids  in  their  action  on  each  other.  Hence  the  electric  attractions 
and  repulsions  which  manifest  themselves  in  all  cases  of  excitation, 
and  hence  the  bodies  return  to  their  indiflerent  condition  as  soon 
as  the  excess  of  electricity  they  contain  is  neutralized.  It  was  for 
a  long  time  supposed  that  the  atmosphere,  by  its  mechanical  press- 
ure, assisted  in  retaining  the  free  electricities  upon  the  surface  of 
the  excited  bodies ;  but  this  is  not.  the  case.  The  air  acts  as  an  in- 
sulator of  the  excited  body,  without  which  no  accumulation  of  free 
electricity  could  occur ;  but  the  mechanical  pressure  of  the  air  may 
be  removed  without  affecting  the  electrical  conditions. 

Theory  of  one  Fluid. — In  the  hypothesis  of  Franklin  there  is  as- 
sumed to  exist  but  one  electric  fluid,  of  which,  in  its  ordinary  state, 
every  substance  contains  a  certain  quantity.  This  fluid  is  consid-  - 
ered  to  be  highly  elastic,  to  repel  its  own  particles  with  a  force 
varying  as  the  inverse  square  of  the  distance,  and  to  attract  the  par^ 
tides  of  matter  according  to  the  same  law.  A  substance  with  its 
proper  share  of  electricity  is  therefore  in  its  indiflTerent  condition, 

Possessing  no  properties  beyond  what  we  ordinarily  attribute  to  h. 
iut  when  two  such  bodies  are  rubbed  together,  a  quantity  of  elee- 
tricity  abandons  one  and  collects  upon  the  other,  and  thus  both  are 
brought  into  an  abnormal  state,  and  assume  the  unusual  properties 
which  constitute  excitation.  The  excitation  is  equal,  for  the  oae 
has  gained  precisely  what  the  other  lost;  and  by  recombinatiom 
they  destroy  each  other's  action,  for  they  are  brought  to  their  ori- 
ginal ordinary  state.  The  excitation  bemg  produced,  according  to 
this  view,  by  one  body  having  electricity  in  excess,  while  that  of 
the  other  is  deficient,  one  is  said  to  be  plus  and  the  other  mimm 
electrified ;  or,  more  generally,  the  one  to  be  positively^  the  other 
negatively  excited,  and  the  signs  +  and  —  are  often  used  as  abbre- 
viations for  these  words. 

The  particles  of  the  electric  fluid  being  mutually  repulsive,  and  el* 
tracting  those  of  matter,  it  is  natural  that  two  bodies  having  elee> 
tricity  in  excess  shall  mutually  repel,  and  that  a  body  having  tf|[  . 
excess  of  electricity  shall  attract  one  having  an  excess  of  matMV 
Bodies  both  +  therefore  repel,  a  +  and  a  —  body  attract  each  otbie;  .4 
But,  to  ezplsin  the  mntual  repulsion  of  bodies  both  in  the  negatMV i 
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oondition,  an  aaanmplion  is  required  which  at  first  sight  appears  to 
miliute  considerably  agaibst  our  reason  ;  for  as  it  ie  matter  which 
ia  in  «ices9  in  that  condition,  we  must  consider  that  the  particlea 
of  matter  mutually  repel  each  other,  nccordiag  to  precisely  the  same 
law,  as  it  is  detnonstruied  by  the  whole  construction  of  the  universe, 
"lat  th«  particles  of  matter  mutually  attract  each  other.  There  is 
,  however,  any  real  contradiction  in  these  principles ;  the  law  of 
ritalioB  applies  to  raattei  in  its  ordinary  state,  in  which  it  con- 
_•  its  imturol  quantity  of  electricity  ;  and  it  affords  no  grounds 
Ermpposing  that,  if  matter  were  deprived  of  that  natural  electri- 
V  it  would  continue  to  attract.  There  is,  consequently,  nothing 
Igitimale  in  that  assumption  ;  and  the  theory  of  a  single  fluid  may 
easily  and  successfully  applied  to  the  explanation  of  phenom- 
a  that  of  the  two  fluids  before  described. 

,  mdecd,  oonsideratile  progress  has  been  made  lowards  a  theory  of  elec- 

IB  this  idea,    to  onler  to  a>.-count  for  lUe  ordinaj?  niolncular  constitution 

,  it  is  accessary  to  suppose  ihat  the  forces  which  act  upon  iia  panicles 

>e  from  ailmrtive  to  repulsive,  and  again  ftam  repulsive  to  attraclive,  ac- 

__   .  .  the  dlitance  betwcsn  the  particles  ta  made  to  tbt^  ;  and  Mosotii  has 

^■'Uut  U  is  only  necessary  to  assume  that  the  mutual  repulsion  of  matter, 

jl  desttlute  uf  electricity,  ia  iDferiai  to  its  attraction  for  eleciricily,  and  to  tho 

■1  iqnUtun  of  the  electricity  itself,  anil  the  law  of  gravitation  becranes  a  neces- 

squence  of  the  condiliODS  under  whii'h  alone  electrical  equilibrium  dan  be 

« the  Uieoriea  of  electricity  that  have  hitherto  met  with  most  general  ac- 
In  the  succeeding  portions  of  this  work,  I  shall  adopt  the  language  of 
sorv  of  the  two  fluids,  except  that  I  shall  use  the  words  positive  and  negaiive 
imia  ia  place  of  vitreous  and  resinous  ;  but  1  do  so  merely  from  convenience,  and 
"A  not  to  connect  Ibe  idea  of  a  fluid  in  any  way  more  mtimately  with  ihc  true 
;  iwa  of  ifaa  electrical  properties  of  bodies. 
Before  passing  to  the  description  of  the  phenomena,  nnd  the  dis- 
uision  of  the  principles  of  electricity  which  yet  remain,  it  is  ne- 
rt'E^ory  lu  notice  the  construction  of  some  electrical  apparatus,  which 
1^  employed  in  all  ca- 
>r;s  where  it  is  desira- 
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suit  is,  that  one  electric  fluid  accumulates  in  excess  upon  the  one, 
and  the  other  upon  the  other  body.  They  are  thus  both  brought 
into  a  state  of  excitation ;  and  as  the  excess  of  the  one  fluid  must 
be  exactly  equal  to  that  of  the  other,  the  excitation  of  both  is  equal, 
and,  being  opposite,  must  neutralize  each  other  when  they  are 
brought  to  reunite.  Of  these  electricities,  that  which  passes  to 
glass  when  it  is  rubbed  with  silk  is  termed,  in  the  language  of  Du- 
lay,  vitreous  electricity,  and  that  which  accumulates  on  resin  when 
rubbed  with  flannel  is  called  resinous.  There  are  few  bodies  which 
may  not  assume  vitreous  or  resinous  excitation,  according  to  the 
substance  by  which  the  friction  is  produced,  and  hence  these  names 
are  liable  to  some  objection,  and  are  not  much  employed. 

Since  the  electric  fluids  and  matter  attract  each  other,  the  bodies 
upon  which  the  electricities  become  free  appear  to  attract  or  repel 
each  other  according  as  they  are  invested  by  the  same  or  opposite 
fluids,  in  consequence  of  the  necessity  of  accompanying  these  flu- 
ids in  their  action  on  each  other.  Hence  the  electric  attractions 
and  repulsions  which  manifest  themselves  in  all  cases  of  excitation, 
and  hence  the  bodies  return  to  their  indiflerent  condition  as  soon 
as  the  excess  of  electricity  they  contain  is  neutralized.  It  was  for 
a  long  time  supposed  that  the  atmosphere,  by  its  mechanical  press- 
ure, assisted  in  retaining  the  free  electricities  upon  the  surface  of 
the  excited  bodies ;  but  this  is  not.  the  case.  The  air  acts  as  an  in- 
sulator of  the  excited  body,  without  which  no  accumulation  of  free 
electricity  could  occur ;  but  the  mechanical  pressure  of  the  air  may 
be  removed  without  aflfecting  the  electrical  conditions. 

Theory  of  one  Fluid, — In  the  hypothesis  of  Franklin  there  is  as- 
sumed to  exist  but  one  electric  fluid,  of  which,  in  its  ordinary  state, 
every  substance  contains  a  certain  quantity.  This  fluid  is  consid- 
ered to  be  highly  elastic,  to  repel  its  own  particles  with  a  force 
varying  as  the  inverse  square  of  the  distance,  and  to  attract  the  par- 
ticles of  matter  according  to  the  same  law.  A  substance  with  its 
proper  share  of  electricity  is  therefore  in  its  indiflTerent  condition, 

Sossessing  no  properties  beyond  what  we  ordinarily  attribute  to  it. 
»ut  when  two  such  bodies  are  rubbed  together,  a  quantity  of  elee- 
tricity  abandons  one  and  collects  upon  the  other,  and  thus  both  are 
brought  into  an  abnormal  state,  and  assume  the  unusual  properties 
which  constitute  excitation.  The  excitation  is  equal,  for  the  one 
has  gained  precisely  what  the  other  lost;  and  by  recombination 
they  destroy  each  other's  action,  for  they  are  brought  to  their  ori- 
ginal ordinary  state.  The  excitation  bemg  produced,  according  to 
this  view,  by  one  body  having  electricity  in  excess,  while  that  of 
the  other  is  deficient,  one  is  said  to  be  plus  and  the  other  mmm 
electrified ;  or,  more  generaUy,  the  one  to  be  posiiivelyj  the  other 
negoHvtly  excited,  and  the  signs  +  and  —  are  often  used  as  abbre- 
viations for  these  words. 

The  particles  of  the  electric  fluid  being  mutually  repulsive,  and  •!• 
tracting  those  of  matter,  it  is  natural  that  two  bodies  having  eke- 
tricity  in  excess  shall  mutually  repel,  and  that  a  body  havug  mi 
excess  of  electricity  shall  attract  one  having  an  excess  of  mntCW* 
Bodies  both  +  therefore  repel,  a  +  and  a  —  body  attract  each  othir. 
But,  to  explain  the  mutual  repulsion  of  bodies  both  in  the  negedfel 
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idition,  tta  nssuniption  is  required  which  at  first  sight  appears  to 
lilsie  considerably  againtit  our  ri<aeon ;  foi  as  it  is  matter  which 
is  in  «iceHs  iu  that  condition,  we  niuet  consider  that  the  particles 
of  matter  tnutunlly  repel  each  other,  according  to  precisely  the  same 
law,  as  it  is  demonstrftted  by  the  whole  construction  of  the  universe, 
that  lh«  particles  or  matter  mutually  attract  each  other.  There  is 
not,  however,  any  real  contradiction  in  these  principles  j  the  law  of 
gravitation  applies  to  matter  in  its  ordinary  stale,  in  which  it  con- 
taiDi  its  natural  quantity  uf  electricity  ;  and  it  afiords  no  grounds 
for  snpposine  that,  if  matter  were  deprived  of  that  natural  electri- 
city, it  woulil  continue  to  attract.  There  is,  Consequently,  nothing 
illegitimate  in  that  assumption  ;  and  the  theory  of  a  single  fluid  may 
be  as  easily  and  successfully  applied  to  the  explanation  of  phenom* 
ena  as  that  of  the  two  fluids  before  deecribed. 

AlrrAil;,  Indeed.  coDsiderable  progress  has  been  made  towards  a  theory  of  clec- 
Iricilj  upon  ttus  idea.  In  order  to  account  fur  ilie  ordinary  molecular  coostilution 
of  BialtKr,  il  is  neccssiiry  la  Biippose  that  the  foicea  whicb  act  upon  iis  particles 
may  change  from  aiiraclive  lo  repulsive,  and  again  from  repulsive  to  atlracljTe,  ac- 
MrdiQg  as  the  distance  between  the  {nniclea  is  made  to  vary ;  and  Mosoiti  has 
■howa  that  il  ia  only  necessary  to  assnaiB  that  llie  mataal  repulsion  of  matter, 
vtiea  destitute  of  electricity,  la  inferior  to  its  Httraction  Ibr  electiiotty,  and  U>  the 
mutual  repulsion  of  the  electricity  itself,  and  tbe  law  of  gravitation  becomes  a  neces- 
uiy  coasciiueace  of  the  cooilitlous  under  which  alone  electrical  eqaiiibrium  can  bg 
enaUnbed. 

Budi  are  the  theories  of  electricity  that  have  hitherto  met  with  meet  general  ac- 
wputtoa.  la  the  succeeding  portions  of  Ibis  work,  I  shall  adopt  the  language  of 
Uu  tlwory  of  the  two  fluids,  except  that  I  shall  use  the  words  positive  and  negative 
luids  in  place  of  vitreous  and  resinous ;  but  1  do  so  merely  from  convenience,  and 
mk  not  to  conu^ct  the  idea  of  a  tluid  in  any  way  moie  intimately  with  the  true 
rtatra  ol'  Xhe  eleclncal  properties  of  bodies. 

Bafore  passing  to  the  description  of  the  phenomena,  and  the  dis- 
cuisiot)  of  the  principles  of  electricity  which  yet  remain,  il  is  ne- 
ceiisaty  to  notice  the  construction  of  some  electrical  apparatus,  which 
«  employed  in  all  ca- 
lea  where  il  is  desirn- 
E'le  ta  operate  upon 
-IS  agent  in  a  state 
;  high  intensity  and 
-nwtt.  Of  these  the 
:!■)«  important  is  the 
'li^nticnl  machine. 

Tba  machine  is  in 
jirineipl*  only  a  mod- 
'^"Uioii  of  the  glass 
»  which,  by  fric- 
"  Ti  a  piece  of 
dk,en)tved  tbe  elcc- 
trieiiyintfac  tirstex- 
MlTCWHla  described.  ^ 
[  kwwiWa  of  a  ghist 
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ittder,  A,  or  of  a  pbte.  There  are  hence  the  cylinder  end  the  plate 
machines.  To  prodnce  the  friction,  an  elastic  robber,  B,  is  covered 
with  silk,  and  made  to  press  against  the  surface  of  the  glass  accord- 
ing as  the  plate  or  cylinder  is  turned  round  by  means  of  the  handle. 
The  rubber  being  generally  insulated,  the  electricity  evolved  upon 
it  is  at  once  collected,  and  maybe  transferTed  along  conductors,  or 
drawn  as  sparks  from  the  knob  of  brass  attached  to  it  at  the  back. 
The  electricity  which  is  diffused  upon  the  glass  passes  from  its  •«• 
face  to  that  of  a  brass  cylin- 
der, termed  the  prime  con- 
ductor, C,  bein^  collected  by 
means  of  a  series  of  pointed 
wires,  which  g^aze  the  sur- 
face of  the  cylinder  accord- 
ingasit  isturaedround.  The 

C'lme  conductor  is  alao  insn- 
ted ;  and  in  the  case  of  b 
cylinder  machine,  the  glass 
itself  is  often  supported  npon 
insulating  piUars,  by  whieh 
the  loss  of  electricity  is  pre- 
vented. To  increase  the  en- 
ergy of  the  machine,  the  dDc 
of  the  rubber  is  generally 
smeared  over  with  a  mixture 
of  grease  and  on  amalgam  of 
tin  and  zinc,  and  a  silken 
apron  extends  from  the  rubber  half  over  the  cylinder  or  plate  to  con- 
duct the  electricity  to  the  points,  and  prevent  its  being  earned  away 
by  the  air. 

Although  I  shall  have  occasion,  when  we  hare  examined  the  rel- 
ative action  of  excited  bodies  and  conductors  somewhat  better,  to 
notice  the  true  theory  of  the  prime  conductor,  yet  for  the  present  it 
may  be  considered  as  simply,  from  its  proximity,  eoUecting  the  free 
electricity  on  its  points  from  the  surface  of  the  gkss  cylinder  or  plate, 
and  by  thus  accumulating  it  upon  a  confined  surface,  enabling  the 
experimenter  to  apply  it  or  carry  it  to  other  bodies  at  his  pleasure. 
When  the  machine  is  worked,  the  two  portions  of  electricity  become 
developed,  as  in  the  rubbing  of  the  tube  and  handkerchief,  npon  the 
silk  and  glass ;  and  if  all  be  insulated,  they  attract  each  other  so  iiH 
tensely  that  they  break  through  the  intervening  air,  and  recombine 
across  the  surface  of  the  cylinder,  or  round  the  edges  of  the  plate, 
presenting  the  appearance  of  a  brilliant  spark,  and  accompanied  by 
a  snapping  noise  and  a  peculiar  phosphorescent  odour.  To  preve&t 
this  recombination,  which  would,  of  course,  render  occumulation  np- 
on the  prime  conductor  impossible,  the  rubber,  when  the  machine  a 
required  for  active  work,  is  connected  with  the  ground  by  a  wire 
or  chain,  through  which  the  electricity  which  forms  upon  the  aOk 
makes  its  escape ;  and  as  new  quantities  are  then  liberated  at  eeeh 
moment,  those  passing  from  the  glass  to  the  prime  conductor,  by 
the  projecting  points  with  whieh  it  is  always  furnished,  colleet  upon 
it,  and,  acquiring  n  high  degree  of  tension,  pass  under  the  fonn  of 
sparks  to  any  conducting  body  which  may  be  brought  near* 
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By  meanB  of  a  machine  of  such  construction,  the  opposing  prop- 
erties of  the  electrif^ities  of  the  hodies  ruhhed  together  may  be  sim- 
ply and  eompletely  shown. 

The  degree  of  excitation  of  the  prime  conductor  is  generally, 
though  not  Tery  accurately,  shown  by  means  of  the  quad- 
rant electrometer.    This  consists  of  a  stem  of  brass,  which 
rests  in  a  socket  in  the  prime  conductor,  or,  when  not  in 
use,  in  a  wooden  foot,  as  m  the  figure.     To  this  is  attached 
an  iTory  semieircular  scale,  of  which  a  portion  is  graduated, 
from  inienee  the  name ;  on  an  axis  at  the  centre  of  the 
ivory  scale  there  is  hun^,  by  a  light  arm  of  whalebone,  a 
pith  ball,  which,  when  the  apparatus  is  unexcited,  lies  in 
contact  with  the  brass  stem,  and  thus  assumes  the  same  elec- 
trical condition  with  it  when  the  instrument  is  placed  on  the 
prime  conductor  and  the  machine  worked.     The  stem  and  the  pith 
ball  then  repel  each  other,  and  the  ball  being  consequently  set  in  mo- 
tion by  the  united  repulsion,  its  radius  moves  through  an  angular 
fpace  on  the  graduated  scale,  which  serves  in  rouffh  experiments  as 
an  index  of  the  intensity  of  the  excitation.    Now  if;  when  this  instru- 
ment is  fixed  on  the  prime  conductor,  the  latter  be  connected  with 
the  insulated  rubber  by  a  chain  or  wire,  no  matter  how  vigorously 
the  machine  may  be  worked,  no  signs  of  excitation  can  be  produced ; 
the  electricity  collected  from  the  glass  by  the  prime  conductor 
pissing  along  the  chain  or  wire  to  unite  with  that  which  is  devel- 
oped on  the  rubber,  and  the  two  being  evolved  in  equal  Quantities, 
complete  neutralization  is  produced.     That  bodies  similarly  electri- 
fied repel  each  other,  is  shown  by  the  principle  of  this  instrument, 
u  its  indications  of  free  electricity  depend  upon  the  stem  and  ball 
hemg  both  excited  in  the  same  way,  and  the  repulsion  being  the 
fame,  whether  it  be  fixed  upon  the  rubber  or  the  prime  conductor. 
To  prove  on  a  large  scale,  by  means  of  the  machine,  that  the  op- 
posite electricities  attract  each  other,  it  is  only  necessary  to  place 
m  connexion  with  the  conductor  on  each  side  a  metallic  wire,  to 
which  is  hunff,  by  a  wetted  thread,  a  ball  of  pith,  or  a  cylinder  of 
gilt  paper.     W  hen  the  machine  is  turned,  the  balls  attract  each  oth- 
er across  the  cylinder,  and  touching,  interchange  the  electricities 
by  which  they  are  excited,  and  thus  the  fluids,  separated  by  the 
finetioD,  are  continually  recomposed,  being  brought  together  by 
their  mutual  attractions.     If  to  each  wire  there  be  hung  two  such 
laUs,  those  of  each  side  will  be  seen  to  repel  each  other,  while 
they  move  towards  those  oppositely  excited.     Numerous  experi- 
loents  of  an  amusing  kind,  which  it  would  be  foreign  to  my  purpose 
to  introduce,  are  founded  on  these  principles. 

There  have  been  now  noticed  four  methods  by  which  bodies  may 
be  electrically  excited.  1st,  hy  friction^  which  is,  indeed,  the  only 
tnie  direct  excitation.  2d,  by  contact ;  as  when  an  insulated 
hrtss  disk  excited  by  friction  is  touched  to  another,  also  insulated 
tnd  neatral,  a  spark  passes  between  them  at  the  moment  previous 
to  actual  contact,  and  the  first  is  found  to  have  divided  its  electri- 
city with  the  second  in  proportion  to  its  surface.  In  this  case  the 
two  bodiet,  after  contact,  are  in  the  same  state  of  excitation.  3d, 
,  ta  where  the  prime  conductor,  which  is  neither  itself  rubbed,  nor 
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does  it  touch  the  cylinder  of  the  machine,  yet  gathers  from  it  the 
electricity  which  is  evolved  thereon,  and  allows  it  to  be  transferred, 
under  the  form  of  the  spark,  to  other  bodies ;  and,  finally,  all  the 
attractions  and  repulsions  which  have  been  observed  indicate  a  pow- 
er of  action  and  excitation  even  at  considerable  distances  ;  and  this 
mode,  which  results  from  the  attraction  and  repulsion  of  the  elec- 
tric fluids  for  each  other,  is,  when  examined,  found  really  to  com- 
prehend the  second  and  third  modes  of  excitation,  by  contact  and 
by  gathering  with  points.  There  are,  therefore,  truly,  only  two 
means  of  excitation,  this  at  a  distance,  which  is  termed  induuum, 
and  that  hy  friction. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  how  bodies  come  to  be  excited  by 
induction*    Let  us  consider  the  insulated  cylinders,  B  C,  as  being, 

C        —         + B --■  neutral,  and  having 

— .p^i-^M.  ..A-^nia.flHiiiMM.  their  natural  electri- 

cities combined,  and 
distributed  uniform- 
ly over  their  surface. 
If  a  globe.  A,  exci- 
ted, say  with  posi* 
tive  electricity,  be  brought  near,  it  will  attract  the  opposite  electri- 
city of  B  to  the  end  which  is  nearest  it,  and  repel  the  electricity 
of  the  same  name  to  the  farthest  extremity ;  both  electricities  of 
B  will  thus  become  free,  and  B  will  be  excited  by  the  influence  of 
the  electricity  of  the  body.  A,  at  a  distance  ;  and  the  condition  of 
B  is  characterized  by  its  two  extremities  being  in  opposite  states, 
and  hence,  at  a  certain  point  between  them,  perfect  neutrality  re- 
maining. The  positively  excited  end  of  B  iiifluencing  C  in  a  cor- 
responding way,  brings  it  also  into  an  excited  state,  and  this  com- 
munication of  action  would  go  on  through  any  number  of  bodies, 
the  force  set  free  being  regulated  by  the  law  of  the  inverse  square 
of  the  distance  from  the  original  disturbing  cause  at  A.  As  long 
as  A  remains  in  its  place,  the  state  of  electrical  excitation  is  kept 
up ;  if  A  be  totally  removed,  the  natural  electricities  of  each  body 
recombine,  and  all  become  neutral ;  if  A  be  brought  very  close  to 
B,  or  B  to  C,  the  attractions  between  the  opposite  electricities  be- 
come so  great  that  they  unite  across  the  intervening  space  of  air, 
and  a  spark  passes.  The  bodies  are  then  found  to  be  in  the  same 
state,  and  the  communication  by  contact,  or  the  excitation  whieh 
occurs,  is  shown  to  be  only  the  termination  of  the  inductive  aeti<nu 
For  suppose  that  A  had  10  parts  of  -|-  electricity,  and  that,  by  in- 
duction, it  set  free  5  of  the  —  and  5  of  the  +  fluid  on  the  surface 
of  the  body  B ;  then,  when  the  spark  had  passed,  the  -^5  destroy* 
ing  +fS  of  the  body  A,  the  two  bodies  should  remain  each  witk 
+5,  and  thus  the  results  of  contact  described  already  should  be 
produced. 

The  distance  at  which  the  combination  of  the  electricities  of  the 
inducing  and  the  induced  body  may  occur,  depends  upon  the  intes- 
sity  of  the  fluids  collected  on  the  parts  of  the  surface  nearest  to 
each  other ;  and  hence,  when  there  is  on  the  body  a  point  on  whieh 
ihe  great  proportion  of  the  liberated  fluid,  as  has  been  already  de- 
scribed, becomes  accumulated,  the  fluid  escapes  from  thence  befiive 
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it  is  in  sufficient  mass  to  break  its  way  under  the  form  of  a  spark, 
and  thus  the  permanent  and  similar  excitation  of  the  body  silently 
occurs.  This  is  the  true  theory  of  what  has  hitherto  been  de- 
scribed as  the  power  of  points  to  gather  and  to  disperse  the  elec- 
tric fluid.  If  a  pointed  body  be  excited  bv  friction,  it  induces  an 
opposite  state  in  the  particles  of  air  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  and 
communicates  to  them,  with  great  rapidity,  the  charge  which  it  had 
received.  The  prime  conductor  of  the  machine,  being  insulated, 
has  its  electricities  separated  by  the  inductive  action  of  the  excited 
glass  cylinder  or  plate ;  the  negative  electricity  collected  on  the 
points  turned  towards  the  glass  escapes  from  thence,  and  unites 
with  the  positive  fluid  which  had  been  set  loose  by  friction,  and 
proportional  quantities  of  the  positive  fluid  of  the  prime  conductor 
being  left  free  upon  its  surface,  it  serves  the  same  purpose  as  a 
source  of  electricity  as  if  it  had  come  directly  from  the  glass.  A 
point  placed  on  the  prime  conductor  prevents  the  accumulation  of 
the  electricity,  because  it  gives  the  +  to  the  air  as  fast  as  the  oth- 
er points  give  the  —  to  the  glass ;  a  point  held  near  the  prime  con- 
ductor also  prevents  its  excitation,  by  giving  to  it  by  induction  — 
eleetrieity  as  fast  as  it  obtains  +  electricity  from  the  glass  of  the 
machine. 

In  all  these  cases  of  induction  where  the  electricities  attract  and 
repel  each  other,  the  bodies  on  which  the  electricities  are  collected 
wul  accompany  them  in  their  motions  if  they  be  not  too  heavy. 
Hence  all  the  singular  motions  of  bodies,  when  excited,  are  ex- 
plained upon  this  principle.  The  variety  of  dancing  figures,  ring- 
ing bells,  revolving  wheels,  aflrighted  heads,  and  so  on,  that  are  ex- 
hibited in  popular  lectures  on  this  subject,  will  serve  to  practise  the 
ingenuity  of  the  student  in  tracing  out  their  theory  in  the  detail, 
with  which  it  would  be  quite  improper  to  occupy  this  work. 

The  theory  of  the  Bennet*8  gold  leaf  electrometer,  with  which  some  of  the  most 
importaiit  principles  of  statical  electricity  are  demonstrated,  must  not,  however,  be 
emitted.  When  an  excited  rod  is  brought  over  the  electroscope,  it  separates  the 
dectricities  of  the  metallic  portions  of  the  instrument,  attracting  the  opposite  to  the 
upper  sorfoce  of  the  cap,  and  repelling  that  of  the  same  name  into  the  gold  leaves, 
whidi,  beiDff  thus  excited  with  the  same  electricity,  repel  each  other,  and  hence 
divefge.  If  the  exciting  body  be  -|-,  it  is  the  -|-  fluid  by  which  the  instrument  ap- 
pears affiscted;  if  it  be — ,  the  leaves  diverge  from  the  presence  of —  electricity. 
Heoce  i£,  when  it  is  under  the  influence  of  a  glass  rod  rubbed  with  silk,  a  stick  of 
seafinc-wax  which  had  been  rubbed  ^ith  flannel  be  brought  near,  the  divergence 
ijminishes,  until  at  last  the  leaves  collapse  completely,  the  resin  having  driven  down 
as  mneh  negative  electricity  as  there  had  been  positive  brought  into  action  by  tho 
diiB,and  hence  the  gold  leaves  coming  into  their  natural  and  indifferent  condition. 
That  it  is  by  Uiis  inductive  process  that  the  gold  leaves  act,  may  be  thus  shown.  If 
the  cap  of  the  electroec(^  be  rubbed  with  a  dry  silk  handkerchief,  it  becomes  excited, 
and  the  kssnres  diverge  with  negative  electricity ;  if  then  an  excited  glass  rod  be 
bmgbt  near,  Uie  divergence  is  neutralized,  showing  that  positive  electricity  had  been 
ant  down  by  tl^  glass ;  but  if  an  excited  resinous  body  be  approached,  the  diver- 
fence  increases,  indicating  the  superaddition  of  electricity  of  the  same  name  fVom 
the  inducing  power  of  the  resin. 

IC  as  in  the  figure  (page  118),  the  cylinder  C  be  connected  with  the  ground  by 
means  of  a  wire  or  a  wetted  thread,  D,  the  positive  electricity  passes  from  that  body 
ttnoagh  the  wire  into  the  earth,  where,  from  the  enormous  surface  of  the  globe,  it 
may  be  kxriied  upon  as  lost,  and  the  surface  of  C  is  altogether  in  a  state  of  negative 
excitation.  If^  now,  the  exciting  body  A  be  taken  away,  the  quantity  of  positive  fluid 
ntaia  along  the  wire,  and  brings  the  body  C  into  its  neutral  state  ;  but  if  before  the 
bodf  A  be  taken  away,  the  conducting  communication  with  the  ground  be  cut  off  by 
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the  removal  of  the  wire  or  thread,  the  body  C  cannot  get  its  positiTe 
and  hence  remains  in  a  state  of  native  excitation.  In  this  manner  a  aobatanca 
may,  by  induction,  be  made  to  receive  a  permanent  chaige.  litis  is  often  useftd  in 
experiments  with  the  electroscope,  and  the  manipulation  to  charge  it  permanently  is 
as  follows :  If  it  be  desired  to  charge  it  positivdy,  an  excited  sUck  of  resin  is  held 
near,  and  the  cap  of  the  electroscope  is  touched  with  the  finger.  The  neyatiTe  elee* 
tricity  then  escapes  by  the  hand  into  the  ground,  and  the  positiTe  electricity,  aoca- 
mulating  orer  the  cap  and  leaves,  these  last  diverge.  On  then  removing  the  finger, 
the  leaves  are  insulated ;  and  when  the  stick  of  resin  is  taken  away,  the  permanent 
charge  remains.  To  charge  with  negative  electricity,  an  excited  glass  rod  is  to  be 
used ;  and  it  will  be  recollected,  that  where  the  duufge  of  the  leaves  is  tempewTMy, 
its  electricity  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  exciting  body ;  but  whers  the  chaige  is  per- 
manent, the  electricity  is  of  an  opposite  kind. 

After  the  exciting  body,  in  the  latter  instance,  has  been  withdrawn,  the  direiigeiioe 
of  the  gold  leaves  Incomes  much  greater  than  it  had  been  before.  This  arises  firon 
the  charge  bein|[  increased  by  its  action  on  the  surrounding  bodies,  partieiilaiiy  on 
the  glass  by  which  the  leaves  are  enclosed.  By  taking  advantage  of  the  ftneresse 
of  charge,  by  secondary  inductive  action,  various  forms  of  the  dectroseope  have  been 
contrived  for  rendering  it  more  sensible,  and  are  described  in  special  treatises  on 
electricity  under  the  name  of  Dcublert  and  Condensers.  As  they  do  not  add  snythinf 
to  our  knov^ledge  of  principles,  and  have  no  peculiar  chemical  relatkms,  I  sbsfl  Ml 
enter  on  their  farther  consideration. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  instruments  in  statical  electricity, 
founded  on  the  principle  of  induction,  is.  the  Leyden  JoTj  bo  called 
from  the  city  where  its  construction  was  discovered. 
It  consists  of  a  glass  bottle,  which  is  coated  inside  and 
outside,  to  a  small  distance  from  the  top,  with  tin  foil, 
and  has  fitted  to  the  orifice  a  wooden  or  cork  stopper, 
through  which  passes  a  stout  wire,  touching  at  the  hot* 
torn  the  internal  coating,  and  terminated  outride  by  a 
metallic  knob.  When  this  jar  is  insulated,  and  the  knob 
As  touched  to  the  prime  conductor  of  the  machine,  and 
the  handle  turned,  the  positive  electricity  passes  to  the 
internal  coating  of  the  jar,  and  excites  it  to  an  equally  powerful  de* 
gree.  This,  then,  reacting  by  induction  upon  the  electricities  of  the 
external  coating,  separates  them,  attracting  the  negative  to  the  aide 
next  the  glass,  repelling  the  positive  to  the  outer  side.  The  posi- 
tion becomes,  therefore,  -| hi  and  when  the  +  fluid  inside 

makes  up  by  its  greater  quantity  for  the  thickness  of  the  glass  by 
which  it  is  separated  from  the  —  fluid,  no  more  can  enter  into  the 
Jar.  In  this  case  the  inside  of  the  jar  may  be  considered  as  being 
merely  an  extension  of  the  prime  conductor ;  and  the  electricities 
of  the  external  coating,  although  separated  from  each  other,  are 
only  in  the  quantities  which  had  been  always  present.  But  if  the 
external  coating  be  connected  with  the  ground,  the  +  fluid,  being 
repelled  by  that  inside,  passes  away,  and  another  quantity,  entering 
from  the  prime  conductor  into  the  jar,  decomposes  a  new  quantity 
of  the  natural  fluids  of  the  external  coating,  of  which  also  the  posi- 
tive escapes  and  the  negative  remains  behind,  held  by  the  attractioii 
across  the  glass  to  the  positive  fluid  inside.  New  quantities  of  poe- 
itive  electricity  entering  continually  from  the  machine,  the  aceu- 
mulation  of  negative  electricity  on  the  outer  coating  proceeds,  un* 
til  the  tendency  of  the  two  to  combine  is  so  intense  as  to  break 
their  way  across  the  glass,  cracking  the  jar,  or  to  creep  over  the 
mouth  from  the  edge  of  one  coating  to  that  of  the  other,  and  thni 
Ihe  jar  diflcbargea  itself*    To  discharge  a  jar  in  which  the  elee* 
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tricities  are  so  accumulated,  it  is  only  necessary  to  connect  by  a 
wire  the  internal  and  external  coatings ;  when  the  extremities  of 
the  wire,  which  are  generally  terminated  by  brass  balls,  approach, 
a  large  brilliant  spark  passes,  accompanied  by  a  loud  report,  and  the 
jar  returns  to  its  original  neutral  state. 

By  thus  collecting  great  quantities  of  electricity  in  lar^e  jars  or 
m  seta  of  jars  (electrical  batteries),  the  most  beautiful  and  remark- 
able phenomena  of  electrical  force  may  be  exhibited. 

Tne  principle  of  the  construction  of  the  Leyden  jar  may  be  ex- 
perimentaUy  demonstrated  as  follows:  First,  it  has  been  already 
explained  that  the  jar,  when  insulated,  is  incapable  of  receiving  any 
other  charge  from  the  machine  than  what  its  internal  coating  obtains 
by  forming  part  of  the  surface  of  the  prime  conductor ;  the  principle 
of  induction  requiring,  in  order  that  one  electricity  may  accumu- 
late upon  its  outer  surface,  the  other  shall  be  dissipated  on  the  ground. 
Second,  a  light  body  placed  between  two  balls,  connected,  one  with 
the  internal,  and  one  with  the  external  coating,  is  alternately  attract- 
ed and  repelled  by  each,  and  thus  the  accumulation  on  the  two 
coatings  is  shown  to  be  of  opposite  kinds.  Third,  the  quantity  of 
dectricity  which  passes  from  the  external  coating  may  be  shown 
to  be  equal  to  that  which  passes  into  the  internal  coating  from  the 
machine,  by  insulating  the  jar,  and  applying  the  knob  of  a  second 
jir  which  is  not  insulated  to  its  outer  surface ;  this  second  jar  will 
be  found  charged  to  the  same  degpree  as  the  first,  and  the  inner  and 
outer  coatings  will  be  respectively  in  the  same  state. 

Statical  electricity,  thus  accumulated  in  the  Leyden  jar,  is  capa- 
ble of  giving  violent  shocks  to  the  animal  frame,  of  evolving  light 
tnd  heat,  and  producing  also  powerful  mechanical  effects. 

An  instrument  founded  on  the  principle  of  induction,  and  which 
is  of  frequent  use  in  chemical  experiments,  when  an  electric  spark 
of  moderate  power  is  required,  is  the  electrophorus  of  Volta.  It  con- 
sists of  a  flat  cake  of  resin,  6,  which  is  generally  spread  on  a  circu- 
lir  board  of  eight  or  ten  inches  diameter.  There  is  laid  on  this 
another  circular  plate,  a,  somewhat  smaller,  and  which  may  be  either 
of  brass  or  tinned  iron,  with  the  edges  turned  up  over  a  thick  wire, 
so  as  to  round  it,  or  a  board  covered  with  tin  foil.  To  this  upper 
plate  is  attached  an  insulating  handle  of  glass,  c,  and  from  its  eag^ 
projects  a  wire  terminated  by  a  knob.  The  resin- 
ous plate,  being  warmed,  is  to  be  strongly  excited  ||^ 
\fjf  friction  with  a  warm  flannel  cloth  or  a  cat's 
win,  and  then  the  upper  plate  is  to  be  laid  on  it,  and 
it  touched  with  the  flnger.  The  negative  electricity  i 
of  this  passes,  then,  into  the  ground,  and  the  positive 
icciunnlates  on  the  surface  next  the  resin,  of  which 
it,  by  induction,  increases  the  negative  charge.  This  new  portion 
fA  negative  fluid  decomposes  a  new  quantity  of  the  electricities  of 
the  upper  plate,  which  ag^in  reacts,  and  thus  the  plates  are  mutually 
brought  into  a  state  of  very  intense  excitement.  If,  then,  the  finder 
be  removed,  the  upper  plate  is  insulated,  and  its  charge  of  positive 
electricity  retained  upon  it ;  and  on  applying  the  knob  of  the  wire 
to  iny  conductor  or  to  the  knuckle,  a  strong  spark  may  be  obtain- 
ed from  it  3  the  instrument  may  be  repeatedly  charged  and  dischar* 
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ged  in  a  few  minutes,  and  retains  its  charge  better  than  the  electrify- 
inff^machine. 

This  inductive  set  ion  of  electricity  would  at  first  appear  to  be 
exercised  at  a  distance,  altogether  independent  of  the  ititerposed 
substances,  and  to  produce  the  motions  to  which  it  gives  rise,  as 
grravity  causes  the  revolutions  of  the  planets  and  their  satellites, 
without  the  existence  of  any  interposed  medium ;  but  a  more  exact 
examination  shows  that  this  is  not  the  case.  The  substances  inter- 
posed in  the  path  of  the  inductive  action  are  necessary  to  its  trans- 
mission, and  modify,  by  their  nature,  its  direction  and  amount ;  and 
it  is,  indeed,  only  from  molecule  to  molecule  of  any  substance,  gas- 
eous or  solid,  that  the  decomposition  of  the  natural  electricities  can 
take  place. 

This  may  be  beautifully  shown  by  plunging  in  a  vessel  of  oil  of 
turpentine,  which  is  an  excellent  fluid  insulator,  two  brass  balls,  of 
which  one  is  in  connexion  with  the  electrical  machine,  and  the 
other  with  the  g^round.     On  turning  the  machine,  the  latter  be- 
comes excited  by  induction.     If,  now,  a  number  of  short  shreds  of 
sewing  silk  be  mixed  with  the  oil  of  turpentine,  the  mechanism  of 
the  inductive  action  is  shown  by  each  little  bit  of  silk  acting  like 
the  bodies  B  and  G  in  the  figure  (p.  118) ;  and  attaching  themselves 
mutually  by  their  extremities,  they  transmit  the  electricity  of  the 
machine,  by  a  series  of  decompositions,  to  the  ball  which  is  con-, 
nected  with  the  ground.    If  the  excitation  be  very  violent,  the  at- 
tractions and  repulsions  become  too  strong  to  be  regularly  trans- 
mitted; and  this  induction  is  accompaniea  by  a  powerful  current 
of  the  particles  of  the  oil  from  the  first  ball  to  the  second.     The 
particles  immediately  in  contact  with  the  directly  excited  ball  ac- 
quire its  state,  and,  being  repelled,  immediately  pass  off  to  that  which 
has  obtained,  by  induction,  the  opposite  condition,  and  there  become 
neutralized.     Now  what  here  occurs  with  the  oil  of  turpentine  takes 
place  in  ordinary  induction  with  the  air ;  every  molecule  of  it  inter- 
posed between  the  solid  bodies  becomes  itselif  subjected  to  the  in- 
ductive action,  and  forms  a  chain  of  alternate  positive  and  negative 
poles,  by  which  the  effect  may  be  transmitted  to  any  distance.     If 
the  excitation  be  very  great,  the  neutralization  may  occur  with  vi- 
olence and  rapidity,  and  generate  currents,  as  in  the  oil  of  turpen- 
tine.    It  is  these  currents  which,  being  produced  by  the  repulsion 
of  the  particles  of  air  from  excited  points,  are  rendered  sensible  in 
the  efiiect  termed  the  electrical  aura^  and  are  shown  by  the  experi- 
ments of  revolving  flies.     A  still  more  violent  and  rapid  recomposi- 
tion  of  the  electricities  of  the  air  molecules,  which  had  been  sep* 
arated  by  induction,  gives  the  electric  spark  in  its  various  forms, 
such  as  the  star,  the  brush,  &c.,  according  to  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  received  and  generated. 

That  the  excitation  by  induction  of  a  body  at  a  distance  is  efifect* 
ed  in  this  manner,  from  particle  to  particle  of  the  interposed  sub- 
stance, is  beautifully  shown  in  the  results  obtained  by  Faraday  con* 
earning  the  influence  of  the  nature  of  the  medium  on  the  amount 
of  inductive  charge  transmitted.  The  instrument,  which  he  haa 
termed  an  inductometer^  consists  of  a  hollow  sphere  of  brass,  a  ab^ 
and  a  qriiere  of  smaller  size,  A,  also  of  brasS|  which  is  placed  ezaet* 
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It  coweBtric  with  it.  The  interval  between 
ueM,  o  o,  may  be  occupied  by  any  subitance, 
m*  air,  or  fflAUi  or  sulphur  ;  and  then  the  central 
sphere  being  insulated  from  the  onter  by  the 
■hell-lac  column  b,  and  harine  been  excited  fiom 
the  machine  through  the  ball  and  wire  B,  the 
ontar  one  ii  unineulsted,  and  the  whole  becomes 
aLeydanjar,  in  which  the  material  may  be  va- 
ried at  the  will  of  the  experimenter.  By  means 
of  the  tabe  and  stopcoclc  f  d,  the  air  in  o  o  may 
be  ranoved,  and  any  other  gas  substitnted  for  it.  ^ 
The  outer  sphere  opens  at  b  in  two,  bo  that 
meked  anlphnr  or  thell-Ino  may  be  poured  in  to 
form  the  indnctive  medium. 

Wb«n  the  internal  sphere  is  excited  always 
to  the  suae  degree,  the  charge  of  the  external 
eoatinff  should  be  the  same,  no  matter  what 
mirht  be  the  nature  of  the  intervening  substance, 
if  the  action  took  place  simply  at  a  distance,  afler 
die  DWDner  of  gravitation.  But  this  is  not  the 
nin  With  the  same  internal  charge,  the  exci- 
tttioa  of  the  external  sphere  was  found  to  be, 
tkat  with  air  being  100,  with  shell-lac  150,  with  ■ 
lint  glaas  176,  and  with  sulphur  224.  In  these  eases,  therefore, 
As  molecular  excitation  was  transmitted  in  proportion  to  these 
nmbera,  which  express,  therefore,  the  degree  of  excitation  that  a 
common  amount  of  inductive  influence  is  able  to  produce  in  masses 
of  these  bodies.  All  gases,  no  matter  how  different  in  chemical 
poperties  and  constitution,  even  thourh  the  temperature  and  press- 
ire  do  not  remain  the  same,  possessea  the  same  specific  iaductire 
cecity  as  air. 

This  principle  ia  fartber  shown  in  an  interesting  manner  by  the 
&et  that  the  induction  is  not  exercised  only  in 
the  straight  line  connecting  the  solid  inducing 
■od  induced  bodies,  but  ttiat  at  every  intervening 
point  there  is  a  lateral  action  exercised  by  the 
ulerposed  molecules  of  air,  which  majr  be  them-  a\ 
selves   considered   centres    of  inductive  force.      * 
Thus,  if  a  cyhnder,  a,  of  shell-lac  be  excited  by 
ftietion,  and  a  brass  hemisphere.  A,  placed  on  top 
«f  it,  the  mtensity  of  the  induced  electricity  will 
be  fonnd  to  depend  not  merely  on  the  distance   a 
from  the  excited  source  and  the  nature  of  the 
interposed  material,  but  to  be  more  energetic 
ia  certain  positions  in  the  air,  ss  when  the  car- 
rier ball  of  Coulomb's  torsion  electrometer  was 
pheed  at  o,  than  when  it  was  lower  or  higher  at 
noip. 

Faraday  has  been  led  by  his  experiments  to  conclude  that  the 
dilerence  between  conducting  ana  non-conducting  bodies  is,  that 
tbc  former  assume  with  exceeding  rapidity,  under  an  inductive  in- 
BnttKB,  tbia  condition  of  molecular  excitation,  and  hence  appear  to 
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V  oM  'Ji«^  electricity  to  pass  actually  and  instantly  through  their 
<^«>M<uicc«  ^hcrcAN  iu  reality,  it  is  only  that  the  separation  and  re- 
^oiii|K»«aiu>ii  oi  I  ho  electricities  of  the  chain  of  molecules  haa  iieen 
»ik>  .tcc^mpiiaiicU.  They  lose  also  this  condition  as  soon  as  the  ex- 
vitiUi;  cau«<r  ha*  l>eea  removed,  whereas  non-conductors,  when  their 
'>jkiitCtCH  ha>c  dc^uiied  electrical  excitation,  remain  in  that  state  of 
U*«ju%>u  !or  »  corCiiiu  time.  Thus,  if  the  internal  and  external  coat- 
;Uj;*  ^»i  *  lc>  Jcii  jar  were  connected  by  a  metallic  wire,  the  induct- 
t\c  ACdoii  %h\>uld  be  propagated  immediately  across  it;  but  the  in- 
%i«ai  viwii  the  source  of  the  excitation  was  removed,  the  electrici- 
\tc<^  <^»i  ih<^  two  coatings  would  recombine,  from  the  facility  with 
^ii:<h  the  iiii»lecuIos  of  the  wire  can  assume  the  inverse  condition. 
Hut  ^iih  uu  iiiterpOHi*d  plate  of  glass  the  result  is  different;  the  in- 
Juctt^c  nctiou  id  propagated  equally,  but  more  slowly;  and  that  it 
!«•  I  ho  UiUticloH  of  the  glass  that  really  produce  the  charge  by  their 
v^wiiAtioiit  iM  driuonstrated  by  the  fact  that  the  metallic  coatings 
uk*\  (h*  reuu»vt*d,  and  yet  the  accumulated  electricities  be  not  dis- 
^uibvU  i  the  till  foil  serving  only  to  discharge  at  the  same  moment 
«^%ciy  imrtielt*  4»f  the  ^^lass,  as  if  a  wire  had  been  individually  applied 
u»  oacn.  'rhiit  the  mduction  has  acted  on  the  substance  of  the 
k»Uiu  o\plainM  uIno  the  peculiarity  of  what  is  called  the  secondary 
vfti  iv^idual  cliiirgc.  When  the  particles  at  the  surface  have  been 
Ji^^har^ed,  they  arc  acted  on  by  the  deeper  molecules  which  are 
«uil  tfs^oitiMl,  and  hence  acquire  a  second  inductive  charge  ;  and  with 
(Kick  K^'^*****  *"^^  particularly  with  bodies  which  do  not  insulate  quite 
fe^ft  ^vll  an  glass,  there  may  be  even  a  third  or  a  fourth  charge  of 
vki«  k\\\d. 

\\kuduction  is  therefore  only  the  highest,  most  intense,  and  most 
id^U  I'urin  of  induction ;  and  it  appears  from  Faraday's  investiga- 
kivsM«  that  the  permanent  excitation  of  an  electrified  body  has  its 
^uij^iii  uUo  in  the  inductive  influence  of  the  bodies  that  are  around. 

Tho  ■«»urce  of  the  electricity  evolved  by  the  electrical  machine 

^vauiua  Ihi  ronnidcred  as  being  positively  known.     Wollaston  in- 

«iiiuiod  a  iii*ri(*H  of  experiments,  by  which  it  appeared  to  be  demoa- 

«ki««^oU  that  tlirrc  was  no  electricity  evolved  except  where  chemical 

vsuik^ualioii  took  place,  and  the  superior  power  given  to  the  ma- 

vhuH«  b>  tliif  inniilgam  of  tin  and  zinc  being  spread  upon  the  rubber 

xx«4«  vuppohi'd  to  vrrify  this  idea.     These  experiments  of  Wollaston 

h«w  U'ou  liiitrrly  repeated  with  great  care  by  Peltier,  and  with 

^nKvvvMl  roHultit;  he. found  that  the  electricity  evolved  was  propor- 

tisUA^I  \^\\\y  \o  the  amount  of  friction,  and  was  the  same  imder  va- 

iivka«  ou\uiiUNtniu*(*N  of  liability  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  chem- 

u,.i4l  a\^Uoit  of  I  lie  nmtcrials  rubbed.     It  is  therefore  likely  that,  at 

li>u^^,  iho  oliiolricity  of  the  machine  may  be  generated  by  the  aim- 

w^  m«0«H^uUr  derangement  and  vibration  which  friction  necessarily 

ms«J(moo«  i  and  thiH  view  is  very  much  supported  by  the  undeniable 

A;^.  that  h>'  othrr  agencies  purely  molecular,  where  no  trace  of 

^^w^«mum)  aoiioit  ran  be  pretended,  the  same  form  of  statical  eleo- 

M4V(V\  luay  be  produced. 

V*  ^tMl  «U  i^rn^  wUv.w  the  particles  of  bodies  are  suddenly  and  violently  dia* 
UU^tfv^V  Mm«  M*)MiraliHl  Hiirfaces  are  found  to  be  electrically  excited ;  for  instance^ 
7  AMNV  vi  iHi«'*  hit  turn  into  thin  leaves,  these  arc  powerfully  electric.  Id  many 
jpjjyj^  MMaioss  a  change  of  temperatore  causes  a  manifestation  of  dectrieal 
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polarity  in  a  wy  ramaitable  degree ;  thus,  if  a  long  prism  of  tourmaline  be  heated, 
one  eitnmity  baoomea  poeitiye  and  the  other  negative ;  when  the  temperature  at- 
taina  ita  higfaeat  point  and  becomea  stationary,  all  symptoms  of  electricity  disappear, 
but  on  cooling  they  return ;  in  the  invoke  order,  however,  the  end  which  had 
been  poaitiTe  becoming  negi^Te,  and  so  on.  In  this  case  it  appears  as  if  the  par- 
tidea,  in  the  internal  motion  which  the  expanding  force  of  heat  produces  in  them, 
aoqoiied  the  aame  condition  of  pcdarity  as  they  would  have  done  by  an  externu 
frictkm.  If  the  expansive  efibct  of  heat  and  the  consequent  change  of  position 
among  the  paitidea  of  the  tourmaline  had  been  the  same  throughout,  there  would 
have  been  no  reason  for  electrical  disturbance ;  but  this  mineral,  and  some  others 
which  likewiae  becMme  electric  on  being  heated,  as  boradte,  are  exceptions  to  the 
general  Jaw  of  crystalline  symmetry,  and  in  other  respects,  as  with  rqgard  to  li^ht, 
udicale  a  kind  of  atruoture  which  is  very  complex  and  peculiar.  In  sm^  cases,  an 
internal  friction  by  the  action  of  expansion  on  the  unsymmetrically  situated  mole* 
cola  of  the  crystal  is  the  origin  of  the  electrical  excitation. 

Hie  source  of  statical  electricity,  which  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  nature 
from  the  univeraahty  of  its  action,  is  that  of  change  of  state  of  aggregation.  When 
any  body  paaaea  from  the  liquid  to  the  aolid,  or  from  the  liquid  to  the  vaporous  con- 
ditjoo,  or  in  the  reverse  order,  from  being  solid  or  being  gseous  becomes  liquid,  dis- 
tairbanoe  of  the  previous  electrical  equilibrium  results.  Thus,  if  a  little  melted  aul- 
pbor  be  poured  into  a  riass,  or  if  mdted  tallow  or  resin  be  poured  out  on  a  me- 
taBic  plate,  the  bodies  alter  solidification  will  be  found  excited.  If  a  cup  of  water 
be  pfaieed  oa  the  [date  of  the  electroscope,  and  a  red-hot  ball  of  metal,  or  even  a 
led-kol  cinder,  be  dropped  into  it,  the  gold  leaves  immediately  diverge  by  the  infiu- 
coee  of  ibe  negative  excitement  which  is  assumed  by  the  water  whidi  remams, 
and  which  communicates  itself  to  the  metallic  cup  and  to  the  instrument ;  if  the 
goah  of  vapour  had  been  allowed  to  impinge  on  the  plate  of  another  instrument,  it 
vmlA  have  ahown  excitation  by  positive  electricity.  This  last  is  one  of  the  most 
rimndant  aourcea  of  electricity ;  for  as  at  all  ordinary  temperatures  evaporation 
ttktm  place  from  the  aorface  of  alQ  the  water  of  the  globe,  and  the  vapour  produced, 
eanying  with  it  the  prodigious  quantity  of  positive  electricity  which  is  thus  set  free, 
■ixea  with  the  air,  our  atmosphere  is  almost  continually  in  an  electrical  condition, 
fenanDy  positive,  but  at  some  times,  from  interfering  causes,  negativa  The  great 
body  of  vapour,  when  condensed  by  the  more  elevated  and  cokler  regions  of  the 
air,  collecta  into  the  peculiar  condition  which  constitutes  a  mass  of  cloud,  and 
thmin  is  thus  concentrated  all  the  electricity  evolved  by  evaporation  at  the  sur- 
fMe.  The  clouds  are,  therefore,  intensely  electric ;  and  when  attracted  by  indno- 
tkm  to  emch  other,  or  to  some  prominent  object  on  the  earth,  as  a  mountain-peak 
or  an  elevated  building,  the  discharge  and  neutralization  of  the  electricities  take 
with  the  brilliancy  and  destructive  agency  of  the  lightning,  while  the  repent, 
from  the  surfaces  of  the  remaining  clouds,  or  by  the  sides  of  the  adja- 
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moontaina,  produeea  the  efiTect  upon  the  ear  of  the  continuoua  rattle  of  the 
thoBder. 

There  ia  no  doubt,  however,  but  that  in  many  cases  of  chemical  combination 
and  decomposition  electricity  in  its  statical  form  may  be  evolved ;  thus  Pouillet 
proved  deciaively,  that  when  charcoal  is  burned,  the  carbonic  acid  which  passes  off 
ia  in  a  atate  of  positive  excitement,  and  the  residual  mass  of  charcoal  becomes  neg* 
atively  charged.  When  hydrogen  burns  in  air,  the  vapour  oif  water  carries  off  the 
positive  electricity,  whUe  the  negative  fluid  distributes  itself  on  the  hydrogen  re- 
naining,  and  the  veasel  from  which  it  issues.  There  is  thus,  in  the  combustion 
of  our  ordinary  friel,  a  vast  source  of  the  electricity  of  our  atmosphere,  in  addition 
to  that  evolved  by  water  in  evaporating ;  and  it  has  been  found  that  the  evaporation 
of  a  aalioe  adntion,  as  sea-water,  produces  a  much  greater  degree  of  excitement 
than  when  the  water  is  completely  pure,  owing,  perhaps,  to  the  destruction  of  the 
eondition  in  which  the  salt  and  water  had  been  united.  The  evolution  of  statical 
deetridty  occurs,  also,  when  the  chemical  action  is  of  a  much  more  complex  and 
obseare  kind ;  thus,  in  the  growth  of  a  seedling  plant,  the  carbonic  acid  which  it 
evolves  is  in  a  positively  excited  state,  and  the  substance  in  which  the  seed  is  im- 
bedded becomea  negative.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  frequently  electricity 
that  had  been  imagined  to  arise  from  the  chemical  relation  of  the  bodies  brought 
ialo  contact,  aroae  from  their  merely  mechanical  action  on  each  other ;  thus  the 
elecufciliee  prodneed  by  sifting  lime  and  oxalic  acid  together  on  the  plate  of  the 
dattnmeCer  are  produced. 

Thi  ntn  contact  of  bodiea  haa  beei^  aupposcd  suflicient  to  evolve  electricity  upon 
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their  sorfaee.  The  trace  of  excitation  in  sach  experiments  is  so  smaD,  and  dfaniii* 
ishes  so  much  in  proportion  as  care  is  taken  to  avoid  fhction  and  other  eaoMa, 
that  we  may  consider  contact  as  being  in  itself  without  power. 

The  remarkable  characteristic  of  statjpal  electricity  developed  by  any  of  them 
methods,  is  the  amazing  energy  of  its  action  on  bad  conductors,  and  on  the  best 
conductors  if  their  substance  be  not  of  sufficient  mass  to  give  it  free  passage  from 
one  point  to  another ;  while  it  is  only  with  difficulty  that  we  can  obtain,  by  means 
of  it,  the  slightest  chemical  decomposition.  In  the  language  of  the  theory  of  eleo- 
trical  fluids,  the  electricity  is  dereloped  in  exceedingly  small  quantities  by  frictioa 
or  change  of  aggregation,  and  hence  can  perform  but  feebly  such  offices  as  chemi- 
cal decomposition,  which  depend  on  the  quantity  that  passes  in  a  given  time ;  bol 
this  small  quantity  ib  gifted  with  immense  tension ;  the  few  molecules  which  be- 
come polaruted  are  so  to  an  intense  degree,  and  the  attractive  and  repulsive  totem 
which  they  exert  are  then  sufficient  to  cause  the  greatest  mechanical  effiscta. 

SECTION  n. 

OF   DYNAMICAL   ELECTRICITT. 

The  sources  from  which  electricity  is  derived  in  a  contiiiually 
circulating  form,  so  that  its  properties  shall  result  from  its  uninter- 
rupted motion,  must  necessarily  consist  in  arrangements  from  which 
all  insulating  substances  are  to  be  carefully  excluded.  In  statical 
electricity,  the  connexion,  by  a  conducting  medium,  of  the  opposite 
extremities  of  an  inductively  excited  body,  caused  all  electrical  in- 
dications instantly  to  disappear,  while  that  kind  of  connexion  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  the  continuous  flowing  of  the  electricity  which 
constitutes  its  dynamical  condition ;  and  when  the  conducting  circle 
is  broken  by  the  intervention  of  the  smallest  portion  of  insulating 
matter,  either  all  electrical  excitation  ceases,  or  at  most  a  feeble 
trace  of  it  remains,  with  the  properties  which  characterize  its  stat- 
ical condition. 

1st.  Electricity  thus  circulating  through  conductors  is  found 
naturally  existing  in  those  substances  which  thereby  possess  mag- 
netic properties.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  native 
loadstone,  as  well  as  all  our  artificial  steel  and  iron  magnets,  are 
closed  circles  of  dynamical  electricity,  set  in  motion  by  forces 
which  depend  on  the  chemical  and  mechanical  constitution  of  these 
bodies.  2d.  When  any  closed  conducting  circuit  is  at  the  same 
time  unequal  in  mechanical  constitution  and  in  temperature,  so  that 
the  current  ma^  pass  more  easily  through  one  point  than  another, 
such  a  current  is  generated,  flowing  from  the  portion  where  the  ob> 
Steele  is  greatest  to  that  part  where  it  is  least.  3d.  When  sub- 
stances capable  of  mutual  chemical  combination  or  decomposition 
act  on  one  another,  there  is  a  current  of  electricity  produced.  In 
the  case  of  simple  union  or  double  decomposition,  the  circle  is  in- 
ternally closed,  like  that  of  a  steel  maraet ;  but  where  there  is  sim- 
ple decomposition  or  replacement,  the  current  may  be  directed 
through  any  kind  of  circuit ;  and  thus  constituting  the  most  impor- 
tant branch  of  dynamical  electricity,  is  called  Galvanism  or  Voltaism, 
from  the  names  of  its  most  illustrious  investigators. 

4th.  By  means  of  organized  structures,  of  which  it  is  only  latelyi 
by  the  researches  of  Matteucci,  that  the  true  nature  and  functions 
have  become  known,  certain  fishes  possess  the  power  of  transmit- 
ting  a  current  of  electricity  across  even  imperfect  conductors,  and 
employ,  instinctively,  the  effect  of  this  current  upon  the  living 
frame  of  smaller  animals  in  order  to  obtain  them  for  food.    TIm 
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identity  of  the  electricity  from  this  animal  origin,  with  the  fluid  of 
the  other  dynamic  aourcea,  has  been  completely  proved,  particular* 
Iv  by  Farachy;  and  as  the  question  of  the  anatomical  structure  of 
the  electric  organ,  and  of  the  peculiar  part  of  the  brain  from  which 
the  electric  nerves  arise,  interests  the  physiologist  rather  than  the 
chemist,  I  shall  merely  state  that  the  current  so  obtained  possesses 
all  the  properties  that  will  be  described  as  characterizing  galvanic 
electricity  of  very  high  tension,  and  allude  no  farther  to  it. 

To  the  chemist,  the  electricity  of  the  Galvanic  or  Voltaic  battery 
is  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  forms  which  this  agent  may  as- 
sume, from  the  intimate  relation  which  exists  between  it  and  the 
force  by  which  the  elements  of  bodies  are  bound  together  in  chem- 
ical combination.  To  it,  therefore,  I  shall  especiaOy  direct  atten- 
tion, and  consider  the  remaining  sources  only  so  far  as  the  electri- 
city which  they  yield  may  differ  from  it.  I  shall  endeavour,  also, 
to  consider  it  only  as  characterizing  bodies  by  their  properties  of 
exciting  the  current,  or  of  conducting  it  when  excited,  deferring 
the  important  topic  of  the  action  of  the  current  upon  compound 
bodies  until  the  nature  of  chemical  affinities  has  been  described. 

Galvanic  Electricity, — The  manner  in  which  this  form  of  excita- 
tion occurs  may  be  very  simply  shown.  If  a  slip  of  perfectly  pure 
zinc  be  partly  immersed  in  a  cup  of  dilute  muriatic  acid, 
this  last  remains  totally  without  action  on  it,  and  there 
is  no  appearance  of  electrical  disturbance  ;  but  if  a  slip 
of  copper  be  introduced,  which  touches  the  zinc  at  G, 
out  of  the  liquid,  active  decomposition  of  the  muriatic 
acid  begins,  the  chlorine  combining  with,  and  dissolving 
the  metallic  zinc,  and  the  hydrogen  making  its  appearance  under  the 
form  of  minute  bubbles  on  the  surface  of  the  copper.  At  the  same 
moment  a  remarkable  state  of  electrical  excitation  is  produced,  in 
which  the  zinc  resembles  a  body  to  which  negative  electricity,  in  a 
state  of  exceedingly  low  tension,  is  uninterruptedly  supplied,  while 
an  equal  quantity  of  the  positive  fluid  flows  along  the  copper,  and 
these,  uniting  at  the  point  of  contact,  produce  the  effects  which  are 
spoken  of  as  those  of  the  electric  current,  the  passage  of  which  may 
be  rendered  evident  in  a  great  variety  of  ways. 

The  precise  manner  in  which  the  electrical  excitement  is  here 
produced,  may  be  explained  sufficiently  well  without  involving  any 
consideration  of  the  theory  of  chemical  decomposition,  which  at 
the  present  moment  would  require  a  knowledge  of  principles  that 
have  not  been  as  yet  described.  W^  may  suppose,  simply,  that  the 
chemical  relations  of  the  zinc  and  muriatic  acid  are  such,  that  when 
placed  in  contact  they  mutually  induce  on  each  other  a  development 
of  electricity :  that  part  of  the  zinc  which  is  immersed  becoming  +, 
and  that  out  of  the  acid  — ^  while  the  molecules  of  the  acid  near  the 
zinc  become  — j  and  the  general  mass  of  the  fluid  obtains  +  excita- 
tion ;  the  +  electricity  of  the  zinc  being,  however,  balanced  between 
the  fluids  of  its  own  mass  and  of  the  acid,  and  the  —  fluid  of  the 
acid  being  in  equilibrium  between  the  +  fluids  of  the  zinc  and  of 
its  own  particles,  it  results  that  this  condition  of  induced  excitation 
may  remain  for  any  length  of  time  without  increasing  or  diminishing 
in  iatensity,  the  apparatus  being  in  the  condition  of  a  very  feeUy- 
charged  Leyden  jar :  and  on  applying  the  slip  of  copper  by  which 
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the  excited  Burfones,  the  zinc  and  acid,  are  placed  in  commnnieation, 
the  negative  electiicity  of  the  zinc  unites  with  the  positire  of  the 
capper,  whether  by  direct  tianslation  or  by  inductive  action,  and  the 
pOBitiva  electricity  of  the  liquid  unites  with  the  negative  of  the  cop- 
per to  produce  neutralization  ;  at  the  tame  time  the  +  of  the  zinc 
and  the  — of  the  acid  combine.  As,  on  the  theory  of  Franklin,  the 
.^—^  single  electric  fluid  >■  supposed  to  pass  from  the 
body  which  is  positirely  to  the  body  which  is  neg- 
atively excited,  it  is  usual  to  imagine  this  exchaoge 
of  electricities  to  take  place  by  a  current,  which  m 
s  this  case,  as  shown  by  the  arrows  in  the  figrure,  is 
A  from  the  copper  to  the  zinc  at  the  superior  juactuto, 
f  but  from  the  zinc  to  the  copper  in  the  acid  under- 
neath. At  every  moment,  according  aa  the  neutral- 
ition  of  the  electricities  is  effected,  the  system  is 

.  -  mnetent  to  generate  new  quantities,  and  hence  the 

analogy  of  the  weakly- charged  Leyden  jar,  noticed  above,  does  not 
completely  hold ;  for,  to  be  accurate,  it  would  require  the  jar  to  poa- 
sess  a  power  of  charging  itself  as  rapidly  as  it  could  be  discharged. 
l^e  passage  of  the  current  is  accompanied  by  the  solution  of  the 
zinc  and  the  liberation  of  the  hydrogen.  This  hydrogen  accompa- 
nies the  positively  electrified  molecules  of  the  acid  across  the  fluid, 
and  is  discharged  under  the  form  of  gas  upon  the  surface  of  the 
copper  plate. 

The  essential  elements  of  an  arrangement  by  which  a  current  of 

electricity  may  be  produced  are,  therefore,  first,  two  bodies,  one 

simple  and  one  compound,  which  act  chemically  upon  one  another 

in  Buch  a  way  as  that  the  simple  element  shall  be  aubatituted  for  a 

constituent  of  the  other,  which  shall  be  expelled ;  and,  second,  e 

conducting  substance,  which  Is  indifferent  in  a  chemical  point  of 

view,  and  only  furnishes  a  route  for  the  fluids  of  the 

I  actual  etementB  to  recombine  continually  with  eaeli 

j  other.     In  the  example  given  juAt  now,  this  condnct- 

as  a  slip  of  copper ;  but  it  may  be  of  any  form,  or 

almost  anv  substance  \  thus,  as  in  the  figure,  a  wire 

may  be  soldered  to  the  end  of  each  slip,  and  on  bring* 

ing  these  wires  into  contact  at  X,  the  current  paBses 

precisely  as  if  the  contact  of  Z  with  C  had  been  direct. 

'"  Such  an  arrangement  is  termed  a  limple  circlt. 

It  is  not  even  necessary  that  the  conductor  should  be  solid  or  m^ 

tallic  ;  it  is,  indeed,  only  for  convenience  ttiat  the  ordinary  conduet- 

,^__^      ing  ntates  and  wires  are  metallic.     Thus,  in  the  figure, 

^^""^"^    A  Z  W,  a  plate  of  zinc  is  in  contact  on  the  one  side  with 

muriatic  acid,  A,  and  on  the  other  with  water,  W,  to 

which  a  better  conducting  power  has  been  given  by  di^ 

flolvtng  in  it  a  little  common  salt.    The  current  is  then  e» 

tablished,  being  from  the  conductor  to  the  zinc,  and  from 

the  zinc  to  the  acid,  precisely  as  in  the  former  instances. 

The  passage  of  the  current  under  these  various  circumstances 

may  be  shown,  and  also  that,  for  its  origin  and  transfer,  metallie 

communication  between  the  plates  Z  end  C  ia  not  necesaary,  by 

K  rery  gimple  experiment.    If  the  slip  of  zinc  be  bent,  as  in  B,  tM    , 
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a  bit  of  pftper  moistened  with  iodide  of  potassium  be  laid 
upon  it,  and  the  wire  from  A  be  then  brought  to  touch  the   k 
upper  surface  of  the  moistened  paper,  the  current  passes  in  a[ 
the  direction  of  the  arrow,  and  iodine  is  evolved  at  the     V=4  l.^ 
point  of  contact  of  the  wire.    If  the  surface  of  the  paper  ^^^'^^^ 
next  the  line  plate,  B,  be  examined,  it  will  be  found  to  be 
alkaline,  from  free  potash.    Thus  the  chemical  action  of 
the  current,  which  will  hereafter  assume  so  important  a 
position,  may  here  be  simply  used  as  a  test  of  its  having 
passed. 

The  direction  of  the  current  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  chem- 
ical action  which  is  produced  at  the  period  of  its  passage,  and  on 
this  principle  is  founded  one  of  the  most  cogent  and  reasonable  ar- 
guments in  favour  of  the  idea  that  the  current  is  produced  by  the 
chemical  decomposition,  and  not  by  the  contact  of  the  metals,  as 
has  been  maintamed.  Thus,  if  a  shp  of  iron  and  a  plate  of  copper 
be  immersed  in  muriatic  acid,  the  action  is  altogether  on  the  iron, 
and  the  cnrrent  passes  from  the  copper  to  the  iron  at  the  point  of 
contact..  But  if  the  metals  be  immersed  in  a  strong  solution  of  am- 
monia, which  acts  upon  the  copper,  but  not  upon  the  iron,  the  cur- 
rent is  produced  in  the  reverse  direction.  If  persulphuret  of  lime^ 
diseolved  in  water,  be  used  as  the  exciting  fluid  with  iron  and  cop- 
per, the  current  is  from  the  copper  to  the  iron  through  the  fluia ; 
Wt  on  using  zinc  and  copper  with  the  same  fluid,  the  direction  of 
the  current  is  reversed ;  m  the  first  case  the  copper,  and  in  the  last 
the  cine,  is  acted  on :  with  acid  solutions  the  copper  would  have  es- 
eqted  action,  and  the  current  would  be  in  both  cases  from  the  iron 
or  zinc  to  it,  through  the  liquid. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  relation  between  the  current  and  the 
chemical  action  is  of  the  most  intimate  nature  possible  }  the  one,  as 
Fsnday  and  others  have  decisively  shown,  cannot  exist  in  such  ar- 
mgements  without  the  other,  and  the  nature  and  tendencies  of  one 
determine  the  power  and  the  direction  of  the  other ;  for  the  quantity 
of  electricity  which  is  set  in  motion  in  such  an  arrangement  depends 
Urietly  on  the  amount  of  chemical  decomposition  which  occurs  in 
the  liquid  element,  sad  is  simply  proportional  to  it. 

It  ■  woal  to  srrange  the  Tsrious  bodies  in  a  list  with  relation  to  a  fluid,  in  which, 
ifther  be  inunersed  and  brought  to  touch  outside,  a  current  is  generated  from  that 
tf  the  two  metals  which  stands  highest  in  the  scale  to  that  which  is  below ;  the 
caim  tbrough  the  fluid  is,  of  course,  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  metals  ar- 
aMsthcraaelves,  however,  very  diflferently  with  diflferent  fluids,  according  to  their 
ySstf  to  ehemicai  action  from  them,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  following  table : 
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At  the  head  of  each  colonm  is  placed  the  name  of  the  exciting  fluid ;  on  takins 
any  two  of  the  metals  of  the  list  beneath,  and  making  them  the  solid  elements  m 
the  circle,  the  current  is,  at  the  point  of  contact,  from  the  upper  to  the  lower,  and 
is  more  powerful  in  proportion  as  the  metals  are  farther  separated  from  one  another 
in  the  list ;  Uius,  with  dilute  nitric  acid  and  with  solution  of  caustic  potash,  the 
most  powerful  current  is,  after  phitinum,  by  silver  and  zinc ;  with  muriatic  a<^  by 
antimony  and  zinc,  and  with  persalphuret  of  potassium  with  iron  and  zinc. 

If  the  metals  in  contact  with  the  exciting  liquid  be  such  as  that  one  is  totally 
without  chemical  action  on  it,  it  serves  only  as  a  means  of  mechanically  transmit- 
ting the  inductive  force,  and  the  current  is  simply  due  and  is  proportional  to  tb« 
electricity  evolved  by  the  action  of  the  acid  on  the  other.  But  if  both  metals  be 
such  that  either  would  act  upon  the  acid  if  by  itself,  and  thus  produce  excitatioii, 
as  when  zinc  and  copper  are  placed  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  then  the  molecules  of  acid 
are  submitted  to  two  polarizing  forces  in  opposite  directions,  which,  if  equal,  would 
exactly  neutralize ;  but  in  practice  they  are  not  equal,  and  a  current  is  produced 
proportional  to  their  difference.  Hence,  the  more  nearly  the  metals  resemble  each 
'  other  in  their  chemical  relations  to  a  given  liquid,  the  weaker  is  the  current  they 
produce ;  but,  though  acting  similarly  to  one  liquid,  they  may  be  oppositely  related 
to  another,  with  which,  therefore,  they  become  a  source  of  powerful  excitation. 
Thus  copper  and  zinc,  being  both  acted  on  violently  by  sulphnret  of  potassiom, 
generate  but  a  feeble  current,  while  with  dilute  acids,  which  act  very  difierently 
on  each,  the  current  is  very  powerful ;  and  thus  phitinum,  which  is  inattackable  \j 
ahnost  all  liquids,  forms  the  best  possible  element  in  every  instance. 

llie  metal  which  is  used  as  the  conducting  medium  conducts  by  having  its  Dato- 
ral  polarity  inverted ;  and  hence,  in  place  of  a  disposition  to  combine  with  the  oxy- 
gen or  chlorine  of  the  liquid,  it  would,  if  already  combined,  abandon  it ;  henoe  tkiB 
metal  remains  clean  and  bright.  On  this  principle  was  founded  the  mode  of  proteoU 
ing  the  copper  sheathing  of  ships,  by  attaching  small  portions  of  iron  of  about  -A^ 
of  the  surface ;  the  chlorine  of  the  salt  in  the  sea- water  being  thus  transferrea  to 
the  iron,  and  the  copper,  in  place  of  becoming  covered  with  the  green  rust  of 
oxychloride  of  copper^  remaining  completely  bright.  This  process  succeeded  in 
practice  somewhat  too  well ;  for  the  negative  elements  of  the  sea-water  being 
transferred  to  the  iron,  the  poiBitive  bases  present,  lime  and  magnesia,  were  depos- 
ited upon  the  copper,  and  thus  affording  points  of  adhesion  for  marine  plants  and 
shell-fish,  caused  the  bottoms  of  the  vessels  to  become  so  foul  as  materially  to  in- 
jure their  sailing  powers.  The  process  at  present  so  extensively  employed,  of  fix- 
ing a  layer  of  zinc  upon  iron  surfaces,  acts  in  protecting  them  from  rust  in  the 
same  manner. 

This  transfer  of  the  elements  of  the  exciting  liquids  has  become  recently,  in  the 
hands  of  Spencer,  the  basis  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  important  of  the  ap- 
plications of  science  to  the  arts.  If  one  of  the  exciting  liquids  be  a  solution  of  sul- 
phate of  copper,  as  in  Daniell's  battery  (page  136),  the  metallic  copper  which  sep- 
arates is  deposited  upon  the  surface  of  the  plate  to  which  the  current  passes  in  tba 
liquid,  and  there  is  formed  a  layer  of  metal,  which  may  be  obtained,  by  slow  and 
long-continued  action,  as  dense  and  homogeneous  as  the  best  hammered  copper. 
Any  prominences  or  depressions,  even  a  scratch  of  a  pin,  drawn  on  the  plate  oa 
which  the  deposite  forms,  are  accurately  represented  on  its  internal  suiface :  and  it 
is  only  necessary  to  use  as  the  negative  metallic  element  a  medal  in  relievo  or  in- 
taglio, to  reproduce,  with  an  accuracy  equalling  the  powers  of  the  most  finished 
hand  or  machine,  the  finest  works  of  art.  This  principle  has  been  i^own  by  llr. 
Spencer  to  be  applicable  to  the  copying  of  all  varieties  of  designs,  and  may  be  looked 
upon  as  the  most  important  means  of  facilitating  the  possession  of  worlDS  of  ait» 
and  thus  elevating  public  taste,  that  has  been  made  since  the  discovery  of  the  method 
of  transferring  engravings  to  any  number  of  steel  plates. 

The  electricity  which  is  evolved  by  the  chemical  action  of  such 
simple  circles  is  remarkably  different  in  its  characters  from  that 
form  which  has  been  described  as  its  statical  condition.  Although 
present  in  much  greater  quantity  than  can  be  developed  by  friction 
with  the  most  powerful  machines,  yet,  from  its  state  of  continued 
recombination,  it  cannot  acquire  intensity ;  it  hence  can  pass  only* 
through  good  conductors  ;  pure  water,  which,  from  the  facility  with 
which  it  allows  of  the  passage  of  machine  electricity,  proves  ^ 
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_  source  of  failare  and  uncertainty  in  our  experiments,  inter- 
ccniCs  almost  completely  the  current  from  a  simple  circle,  and  the 
wires  which  are  used  to  effect  communication  may  be  touched  with 
the  fingers  without  any  tendency  to  lateral  shock  becoming  evi- 
dent J  and  yet  the  disproportion  in  (j^uantity  between  the  fluid,  which 
burets  through  the  strongest  insulating  bonds  of  our  apparatus,  or 
breaks  from  the  clouds,  devastating  forests,  as  the  lightning,  and 
Ikat  which  passes  silently  across  the  wires  of  the  voltaic  circle,  is 
■adi  as  almost  to  surpass  belief.  By  actual  experiment,  the  im- 
mersioii  of  two  wires,  one  of  platina  and  the  other  of  zinc,  each 
(KM  inch  in  thickness,  to  a  depth  of  five  eighths  of  an  inch,  in  di- 
late solphuric  acid  for  three  seconds,  ^ve  as  much  electricity  as 
eeald  be  generated  by  thirty  turns  of  the  most  powerful  machine 
ef  the  Hoyal  Institution.  Indeed,  Faraday  b&s  shown  that,  in  the 
cnnent  which  passes  durine  the  decomposition  of  a  grain  of  water, 
tliefe  is  contained  more  electricity  than  in  the  brightest  flash  of 
lightning. 

If  the  metallic  elements  of  a  simple  circle  be  connected,  not  di- 
rectly by  metallic  contact  or  by  a  wire,  but  by  means  of  one' or  more 
other  similar  simple  circles,  interposed  in  the  course  of  the  current  of 
its  dectricity,  it  is  not  at  all  interfered  with,  but  the  quantity  of  elec- 
tficitv  which  circulates  is  precisely  equal  to  what  isjpenerated  by 
the  chemical  action  which  takes  place  in  each  cell.  For,  consider- 
ing the  circle  of  four  cells,  represented  in  the  figure,  consisting  of 


cmper  and  zinc  plates,  acted  upon  by  muriatic  acid,  the  copper  of 
each  cell  discharges  its  positive  electricity  upon  the  negative  fluid 
of  the  zinc  in  the  adjoining  cell,  and  hence  there  is  neutralization 
of  eflfect  at  the  points  a,  6,  and  c,  and  it  is  onlv  the  amount  of  elec- 
tricity liberated  upon  the  copper  and  zinc  plates  in  the  terminal 
cells  that  passes  along  the  wires,  and,  recombining  at  dy  produces 
the  phenomenon  of  the  current ;  but  this  is  the  same  quantity  as 
should  be  evolved  by  any  one  of  these  simple  cells  by  itself,  and 
hence  the  remarkable  result,  which  has  been  fully  demonstrated  by 
experiment,  that  no  matter  how  we  may  increase  the  number  of  the 
elements  of  a  galvanic  circle,  the  quantity  of  electricity  passing  in 
the  current  is  equal  only  to  that  evolved  by  a  single  cell.  If  the 
chemical  action  be  not  of  the  same  energy  in  all  the  cells,  there 
passes  little  more  electricity  than  what  is  generated  where  the  de- 
composition is  least  active  ;  for,  as  the  excess  would  have  to  pen- 
etrate through  the  liquid  conductor  in  all  the  cells,  the  obstacle  af- 
forded to  its  process  is  so  great  that  it  is  almost  totally  absorbed. 
Although  tJie  mcrease  in  number  of  the  elements  of  the  galvanic 
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.IN  wlucrli  is  thus  excited  is  very  slijrlit.  even  where 
.   ^  iMiisiderahle ;  thus,  it  requires  a  wries  of  at  least 
-.  ^  Miuare.  iiiiiiicrMHl  in  dihite  sulpluine  acid,  to  cause  a 
,. ...  !«'aves  ofthe  iiu»st  dehcate  electn»scopo.     It  is  only 
•:\i's  s(»me  thou.'^ands  of  couples  that  electricrity   is 
•  •.•Tiuluce  a  bpark  a<*r<)ss  a  non-conductor,  such  as  that 
•  '[',  or  to  cause  any  of  tliose  attractive  and  repulsive 
.  !»»rni  of  statical  electricity  is  reco«inised  ;  to  ohtain 
HUM  l>e  hroken.  for  even  with  the  most  powerful  coxn- 
,  •■»".iy  IS  witlKuit  any  action  of  intensity.     "Where,  how- 
V  ••  nuinher  of  <  Icmrnts.  intensity  has  heen  given,  the 
•  s  vuuiuKites.  and  the  quantity  of  chemical  action  from 
\.\  edinjily  minute.     This  is  exempliln»d  in  the  dry  piles 
%  •.  electricity  may  he  considered  as  connecting  its  purely 
;1  conditions.     The  pile  of  Zamhoni  contains  no  ap- 
N  *is  of  disks  of  gilt  pap<T,  and  of  exceedingly  thin  zinc 
.1  u'thiT.  to  the  numher  of  from  live  lo  twenty  thousand, 
care  hein«i  taken  to  turn  all  the  gilt  surfaces 
the  same  way.     Tliese  are  enc!<ised  in  a  glass 
tulH',  and  terminated  at  eacti  end  hy  a  brass 
cap  with  a  pressure  screw.     The  paper  con- 
taining in  its  iKJres,  when  not  artificially  dried, 
a  small  quantity  of  watiT,  this  cradually  acts 
ujxin  the  zinc,  and  electricity  is  evolved,  which, 
from  the  great  ohslacle  presented  to  its  recom- 
hination  thniugh  the  di.sks  internally,  and  by 
the  atmospheric  air  outside,  attains  a  degree 
of  mtensity  so  high  that  it  acts  decidedly  upon 
the  electroscope,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  and 
is  amusingly  applied  to  produce  various  at- 
tractive and  repulsive  niotiuns»  such  as  ringing 
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belli,  &c. ;  for  there  being  a  eontmual  aomee  of  electricity  in  the  action  of  the 
moisture  of  the  paper  on  the  ainc,  these  phenomena  may  continne  manifested  for 
years  without  diminution. 

Sach  a  dry  pile,  when  insulated,  shows  opposite  electrical  excitation  at  the  two 
extremities,  these  being,  however,  of  equal  force,  and  hence  producing  neutrality 
when  combined.  If,  therefore,  the  two  ends  of  a  diy  pile  be  connected  by  a  wire, 
the  electricities  which  had  accumulated  recombine,  and  the  pile  becomes  inert,  and 
requires  a  certain  time  before  it  can  recover  a  charge  equal  to  that  which  it  had 
lost.  When  the  pile  is  examined  at  a  distance  from  its  ends,  the  excitation  is  found 
to  be  less  powerful,  until  at  the  centre  it  is  exactly  neutral.  This  arises  from  the 
action  at  each  point  being  the  resultant  of  the  opposing  actions  of  the  two  extrem- 
ities, and  vanishing  at  the  centre  where  these  last  are  equal,  precisely  as  there  ex- 
ists a  neatral  place  upon  the  surface  of  any  body  inductively  excited  by  ordinary 
electricity.  If  A  pile  be  held  in  the  hand  by  one  extremity,  the  electricity  of  that 
end  is  diiBsipate^^and  the  other  end  becomes  capable  of  acting  more  powerfully 
upon  the  electroscope,  from  the  opposing  influence  being  removed. 

No  principle  has  ever  been  discovered  in  science  more  rich  in  consequences  than 
this  of  the  increase  of  tension  given  to  electricity  in  motion  by  the  connexion  of  a 
number  of  simple  galvanic  circles.  Hence,  deservedly,  the  instrument  so  formed 
has  obtained  the  name  of  the  Voltaic  pile.  It  has  enriched  chemistry  with  a  crowd 
of  important  substances  discovered  by  its  means,  and  has  led,  by  its  results,  to  the 
aoggiMtion  of  the  most  plausible  theory  of  chemical  combination  that  has  been  as  yet 
proposed.  In  physical  science  it  became  the  origin  of  all  subsequent  improvement 
m  the  domain  of  electricity,  for  without  its  agency  it  is  hard  to  see  how  the  steps 
whidi  followed  could  have  been  made. 

The  form  in  which  the  Voltaic  pile  was  first  constructed  was  sim- 
ilar to  that  of  the  dry  pile  noticed  ahove.  The  disks  were  of  zinc 
and  silver  or  copper.  The  fluid  conductor,  which  was  rendered 
more  capable  of  acting  on  the  zinc  by  the  addition  to  it  of  some 
acid  or  of  common  ssit,  was  imbibed  in  disks  of  common  cloth, 
iriiich  were  interposed  between  every  pair  of  metallic  disks.  There 
were  thus,  copper-zinc,  acid,  copper-zinc,  acid,  copper-zinc,  and  so 
on  to  an  indefinite  extent.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  this  instrument, 
which,  as  it  extends  to  many  forms  of  it  even  now  in  use,  and  affects 
oar  chemical  nomenclature  remarkably,  it  is  necessary  to  notice, 
that  the  current  in  the  connecting  wires  appears  to  be  in  a  direction 

r>8ite  to  that  described  in  the  battery  of  cells  of  page  131 ;  for 
outer  copper  plate  at  the  one  end,  and  the  outer  zinc  plate  at 
the  other,  having  no  communication  with  the  exciting  acid,  trans- 
mit the  current  merely  as  portions  of  the  attached  wires,  and  hence 
the  direction  of  the  current  is  in  appearance  from  the  zinc  to  the 
comer  end,  while  it  is  properly  the  copper  from  which  the  positive 
iud  emanates,  and  it  is  the  negative  which  arises  from  the  zinc. 
This  diversity  had  its  origin  in  the  circumstance  that  the  theory  of 
the  pile  maintained  by  Volta,  and  even  at  the  present  moment  sup- 
ported by  some  illustrious  men,  ascribed  the  origin  of  the  electri- 
cky  not  to  the  action  of  the  acid  upon  the  zinc,  but  to  the  contact 
rf  die  zinc  with  the  copper ;  the  point  where  the  metals  touched 
heiiig  supposed  to  be  a  continual  source  of  positive  electricity  to 
die  copper.  It  was  even  attempted  to  prove  this  by  soldering  to- 
fsdier  plates  of  zinc  and  copper,  and  testing  their  electrical  condi- 
tiOB  by  the  gold-leaf  condenser,  which  was  supposed  to  indicate  a 
yemaaent  state  of  excitation,  independent  of  all  fluid  or  chemically 
■diBg  media.  It  has  been  fully  proved,  however,  that,  according 
ti  aneh  contact  experiments  are  made  with  increased  care,  the  re* 
■rite  become  less  evident  in  favour  of  that  theory.  Such  trials  tend 
to  Jbam  the  eTolution  of  minute  traces  of  statical  electricity,  where- 
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iC,  or  the  electromotor  force, 
•  •; fully  distinguished  from  the 
V    w\i  bodies  caj||ble  of  chemi- 
st :c  acid,  mutua^'  confer  upon 


1.**' 


f^'^^^ 


...  •  substitution  (»f  the  zinc  for  the 
^  vour  as  soon  as  the  interchange 
•ransfer  of  elements;  for  on  the 
;'.;ilihrium  of  the  chlorine  and  hy- 
-..  ;  \  idtally  engaged  with  each  other, 
Mrticles  of  the  zinc,  which  had  be- 
^.\  is  disturbed  !»y  some  of  them  be- 
iv-id  ilian  the  others,  and  thus  the  in- 
so>.  On  this  positive  and  necessary 
>:inple  an<l  compound  circles  already 
i\  !  although  it  will  recjuire  to  be  again 
•  lonomcna  of  decomposition  which  ac- 
.•Lirrent,  yet,  f(»r  the  only  purpose  which 
.!T  the  manner  in  which  the  current  of 
!  1-;  its  ris(\  tiie  peculiar  and  important  in- 
HMnical  reaction  among  the  elements  of 
sufiiciently  described, 
notice  more  in  detail  the  construction  of 
some  of  the  more  usual  forms  of 
th(^  Voltaic  or  (ialvanic  battery. 
The  iirst  improvement  on  the  pile 
of  Volta  c<»nsisted  in  placing  it 
Iiorizontally  in  a  wooden  trough, 
and  replacing  by  cells  containing 
••d  disks  of  cloth  employed  by  the  original 
••.cult  to  cleanse  the  surfaces  of  the  plates, 

which  in  that  form  were  per- 
manently cemented  into  the 
trough,  this  was  made  of  delft* 
ware  divided  into  cells,  and  the 
plates,  being  soldered  together 
by  projectiuiT  bands  at  the  top, 
werehunsT  upon  a  rod,  as  in  the 
figure,  so  tluit,  when  wanted, 
they  may  be  immersed  with 
great  rapidity,  and  withdrawn 
as  easily  from  the  licjuid  when 
the  battery  is  iH»t  wanted.  The 
power  of  such  troughs  is  in* 
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creased  by  one  half  when  the  copper  slip  is  doubled  over  so  as  to 
oppose  both  surfaces  of  the  zinc.  Batteries  intended  rather  for  in- 
tensity than  for  quantity,  and  which  consequently  consist  of  a  great 
number  of  plates  of  moderate  dimensions,  are  generally  employed 
on  this  last  construction :  each  delftware  trough  holding  ten  pairs  of 
plates,  and  any  number  of  troughs  that  may  be  required  being  rap- 
idly and  easily  arranged  together.  When  a  current  of  electricity 
of  great  quantity,  but  not  of  intensity,  is  required,  it  is  usual  to  em- 
ploy a  few,  or  even  only  one  pair  of  plates  of  considerable  size.  Thus, 
a  sheet  of  copper  and  a  sheet  of  zinc,  each  of  from  80  to  120  square 
feet  of  surface,  being  kept  separated  by  ropes  of  horsehair,  have 
been  rolled  up  together  and  immersed  into  a  large  tub  of  acid,  form- 
ing thus  a  simple  circle,  giving  a  current  so  feeble  in  intensity  as  to 
pass  with  difficulty  through  a  short  column  of  distilled  water,  and  to 
be  quite  insensible  to  the  feeling,  but  which  fused  down  into  globules 
the  most  refractory  metals,  and  gave  with  charcoal  points  a  light  of 
brilliancy  insupportable  to  the  eye.  The  copper  plate  may  be  very 
conveniently  made  to  act  as  the  cell  containing  the  acid :  cylindrical 
batteries  of  moderate  size  are  very  frequently  so  constructed. 

I  have  supposed,  in  the  description  of  the  nature  of  simple  and 
eompound  Voltaic  circles,  that  the  zinc  employed  was  completely 
pore,  in  which  state,  when  first  immersed  in  the  acid,  there  is  no  chem- 
ical action,  but  only  the  preparatory  inductive  state  produced,  the 
decomposition  of  the  acid  by  the  zinc  commencing  only  when  the 
circuit  is  completed.  But  such  pure  zinc  is  too  expensive  for  ordinary 
vse,  and  the  commercial  zinc  contains  always  traces  of  impurities, 
particularly  iron,  from  which  it  acquires  a  power  of  generating  a 
multitude  of  little  secondary  currents  across  the  fluid,  and  thus  pre- 
venting to  a  great  extent  the  formation  of  the  proper  current.  For 
suppose  that  there  is  on  the  centre  of  a  plate  of  zinc  a  little  piece  of 
iron  or  of  copper,  this  serves  to  return  to  the  zinc  from  the  acid  the 
positive  electricity,  which  had  passed  away  from  it  precisely  as  if 
It  had  been  a  copper  wire,  which  touched  the  acid  with  the  one  end. 
Hid  the  zinc  plate  with  the  other.  Such  a  plate  is  therefore  occu- 
^ed  almost  solely  with  its  own  self-contained  currents,  and  scarcely 
assists  in  generatmjr  the  electricity  which  is  brought  into  play  in  the 
battery  at  large.  To  this  cause  must  be  assigned  the  property  which 
oidiDary  zinc  possesses  of  dissolving  readily  in  an  acid,  and  of  evolv- 
mg  hyOTOgen  upon  its  own  surface.  It  evolves  the  hydrogen  upon 
dMe  points  of  its  surface  on  which  foreign  metals  being  deposited, 
aerre  to  complete  its  circuits.  This  injurious  property  of  ordinary 
mc  is  remedied  by  coating  the  surface  of  the  plate  with  mercury, 
ar,  as  it  is  termed,  amalgamating  it.  By  this  means  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  metal  is  brcmght  into  the  same  state,  and  must  hence  act 
m  die  same  manner  on  the  acid.  Any  secondary  current  which 
night  arise  could  therefore  find  no  means  of  discharge,  and  such 
liae  is  not  acted  on  until  the  circuit  is  completed,  and  then  all  hy- 
drogen is  carried  by  the  excited  molecules  of  acid  to  the  copper 
fiale,  and  there  evolved  as  ^s. 

To  amalgamate  the  zinc  plates  of  a  battery,  a  quantity  of  mereory 
lata  be  laid  in  a  flat  dish,  suflUcient  to  cover  the  bottom  i  moderately 
nitric  acid,  to  which  a  small  quantity  of  nitrate  of  meroury 
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bas  been  added,  is  to  be  then  poured  on  the  mercDiy,  ao  deep  that 
the  zinc  plete,  when  fioBting  on  the  mercury,  ■hnll  be  covered  by 
the  acid.  Before  immeraing  the  zinc  plate,  it  ahould  be,  if  not  new, 
cleaned  aa  well  aa  pouible  with  aand-paper  from  adhering  dirt,  aod 
then  it  combinea  with  the  mercury  very  rapidly,  ao  ai  to  form  a  but- 
face  which,  by  rubbing  with  a  little  flannel,  may  be  rendered  com- 

Siletely  uniform.  The  zinc  should  not  be  too  highly  mercnrialized, 
or  then  it  becomei  extremely  brittle,  and  requires  conaiderable  care 
in  using  it.  The  power  of  a  battery  may  often  be  quadrupled  by 
this  method.  A  source  of  great  inconvenience  in  the  ordinary  bat- 
teries arises  from  the  hydrogen  acting  on  the  oxide  of  zinc  which 
is  dissolved,  and  reducing  it  to  the  metallic  state,  when  it  is  carried, 
with  the  remaining  hydrogen,  to  the  copper  plate,  and  deposited  upon 
it.  In  this  way  there  is  gradually  formed  a  second  zinc  surface 
opposite  to  the  proper  zinc  plate,  and  which,  tending  to  traoimit  ■ 
current  in  the  reversed  direction,  neutralizes  a  certain  proportion  of 
the  power  of  the  circle,  and  may  even  destroy  it  altogether.  Hence 
an  ordinary  battery  is  most  active  when  first  brought  into  play,  and 
diminishes  very  rapidly  in  power  until,  after  the  lapse  of  some  hours, 
even  though  the  acid  be  not  saturated,  its  action  ceases. 

This  disadvantage  has  been  beautifully  removed  by  the  principle 
of  absorbing  the  hydrogen  by  means  of  a  solution  of  sulphate  of 
copper,  which  it  decompoaes,  and  precipitates  upon  the  surface  of 
the  copper  plate  a  layer  of  clean,  new,  metallic  copper,  in  the  beat 
possible  condition  for  supporting  the  action  of  the  battery.  The 
simplest  arrangement  of  this  kind  is  that  of  Mullins ;  the  mechan> 
eal  construction  is  most  perfect  in  Daniell's  constant  battery.  Mnl- 
'  battery  consists  of  a  detftware  trough,  D,  in 
^rls.  which  the  cylindrical  zinc  plate  B,  of  nearly  th« 
same  diameter,  is  placed,  and  inside  of  which,  egaln, 
is  the  copper  cylinder  A,  which  is  close,  and  act* 
only  by  its  external  surface  ;  round  the  upper  edg« 
of  the  copper  cylinder  C  is  tied  a  bladder,  into  which 
fluid  may  be  introduced  by  means  of  a  row  of  i^ 
ertures  in  the  rim  to  which  the  bladder  is  attachM> 
A  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  is  poured  into  tli* 
bladder,  and  its  state  of  concentration  is  Icept  np  by 
fcaaping  some  coersely-pounded  crystals  on  the  top  of  the  coppcc 
cylinder.  Into  the  trough  in  contact  with  tha 
zinc  is  then  poured  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  Whfltt 
the  action  commences,  the  hydrogen  is  tranafev* 
r  red  through  the  membrane,  and,  meeting  ther* 

the  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  is  absotlMd  ' 
I  in  the  production  of  metalUc  copper.  Tha  co^  •■ 
I  per  cylinder  never  wears  nor  dirties.  The  metal  t 
I  IB  all  recovered  from  the  sulphate  of  conparl  t 
I  and  the  only  thing  necessary  is  that  the  platci  ; 
I  of  sine  shall  be  renewed  from  time  to  tinMt  * 
I  Daniell's  battery  has  the  advantage  that  the  oo^  i^ 
is  outside,  and  hence  is  capable,  with  ex*  ^^ 
I  posure  of  the  same  surface  of  zinc,  of  producing  ' 
B  much  more  powerful  curieot.    The  cell  co»  *J 
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■ists  of  a  copper  cylinder,  a,  c,  near  the  top  of  which  is  attached 
a  perforated  plate,  P,  on  which,  when  the  cell  has  heen  filled  with 
the  eolation  of  sulphate  of  copper,  a  quantity  of  crystals  are  laid, 
to  be  dissolved  according  as  they  are  required.  A  solid  zinc  rod, 
fli,  supported  at  the  top  of  the  copper  cylinder  by  a  wooden  cross- 
piece,  is  contained  in  a  membranous  baff,  formed  of  the  guUet  of  an 
oz,  gj  A,  and  into  this  is  poured  the  dilute  acid,  which  consists  of 
one  part  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  eight  parts  of  water.  Any  number  of 
these  cells  may  be  arranged  together  so  as  to  give  a  battery,  which, 
if  all  the  coppers  be  connected  upon  the  one  hand,  and  aUjhe  zinc 
rods  upon  the  other,  will  evolve  large  quantities  of  electricity  of 
low  tension ;  but  when  the  copper  and  zinc  elements  are  alternately 
connected  with  each  other,  the  tension  of  the  electricity  evolved  is 
much  increased,  though  at  the  expense  of  the  quantity  generated. 

The  great  advantage  of  such  batteries  is  the  perfect  uniformity 
of  their  action,  by  wnich  they  deserve  fully  the  name  applied  by 
Daniell  to  his  construction,  of  the  constant  battery ;  with  such  an 
instmment,  the  conditions  of  the  current  may  remain  for  days  per* 
fectly  unaltered ;  and  thus  the  laws  of  action  of  the  current  have 
been  determined,  particularly  in  its  chemical  relations,  with  com- 
plete success,  and  views  of  the  analogies  between  affinity  and  elec- 
tricity, equally  novel  and  important,  which  will  be  discussed  in  an- 
other place,  have  been  arrived  at  by  its  means. 

Latterly,  the  membranous  bags,  originally  used  by  DanieU  and 
others  as  the  diaphragm  between  the  acid  solution  and  that  of  the 
solpbate  of  copper,  have  been  with  great  advantaffe  replaced  by 
penras  cella  of  biscuit- ware,  such  as  is  represented  m  the  figure  by 
g,L 

Some  forms  of  battery  have  recently  been  proposed,  in  which, 
nder  a  small  compass,  very  great  power  is  obtained,  by,  1st,  brings 
kg  the  plates  very  near  each  other ;  2d,  selecting  solid  elements, 
rnich  differ  as  much  as  possible  in  their  chemicu  relations ;  and, 
3d,  vainff  as  the  exciting  fluids  those  of  the  most  intense  action, 
nd  of  the  highest  conducting  power.  In  this  way,  the  most  pow- 
flrfol  Voltaic  combination  that  has  been  yet  made  is  that  of  Mr. 
Gfovea.  Plates  of  zinc  and  platina  are  separated  by  diaphragms  of 
foioos  earthenware,  the  zinc  being  acted  upon  by  dilute  sulphuric 
•sid  mixed  with  some  nitric  acid,  and  the  platina  beinsr  in  contact 
irilk  tolerably  strong  nitric  acid.  The  hydrogen  evolved  by  the 
ae  is  completely  aosorbed  by  the  nitric  acid  on  which  it  acts, 
forming  nitrous  acid  which  remains  dissolved ;  and  the  metals,  being 
fkom  most  opposite  in  their  electrical  relations,  give  the  most  pow- 
mbd  current  possible. 

The  eondaoting  powers  of  various  bodies  for  this  form  of  electri- 
silf  has  been  determined  with  great  care  by  Pouillet,  whose  results 
that  the  relative  conducting  powers  of  the  various  metals  are 
~  by  the  following  numbers : 
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He  ascertained,  also,  the  relative  conductioK  powers  of  the  aaline 
■olutiona  usnally  contained  in  the  cells  of  the  Galvanic  battery ; 
and  it  appears  that  the  conducting  power  of  platina  is  two  million 
and  a  half  times  that  of  a  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper, 
and  hence  that  of  copper  is  sixteen  million  times  as  great.  The 
conducting  power  of  the  saturated  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  cop- 
per heing  taken  as  10-000,  he  found  that  of 

a  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc  to  be  .    1- 170 

distilled  water 0-025 

distilled  water  with  j^fj;  of  nitric  acid  .  .  0-150 
The  great  retardation  which  occurs  when  the  current  baa  to  pass 
■  through  any  considerable  length  of  liquid,  will  now  be  easily  tiiider> 
stood.  Pure  water  may  be  considered,  with  feeble  circles,  aa  an 
absolute  non-conductor ;  and  even  with  the  most  powerful  combi- 
nations  that  have  been  yet  made,  the  current  is  unable  to  force  its 
way  through  the  smallest  measurable  interval  of  air.  It  was  not 
long  ago  believed  that,  even  with  simple  circles,  a  spark  indicating 
the  passage  of  a  current  was  seen  on  making  contact,  and  hence 
that  the  electricity  had  passed  before  the  metals  had  touched,  and, 
consequently,  that  the  chemical  action  should  be  alone  considered 
as  the  source  of  the  electricity.  It  is,  however,  now  acknowledged, 
that  no  spark  can  pass  until  the  wires  have  touched  and  are  agaia 
separated,  and  the  passage  of  the  electricity  is  then  accomplished, 
not  h^  the  action  of  the  excited  molecules  of  air,  as  occurs  with  the 
machme,  but  by  the  violent  inductive  polarization  of  the  particles  of 
th6  terminal  conductors,  which  are  torn  olf  and  pass  from  one  pole 
to  the  other. 

When  the  current  of  electricity  is  retarded  by  means  of  an  i^ 
sufficient  conducting  medium,  the  centre  of  the  conductor  beeooet 
hot,  and  thus  the  most  brilliant  effects  of  heat  and  light  may  be  m^ 
duced  ;  even  the  moat  refractory  metals,  as  gold  and  platina,  being, 
when  in  thin  foil  or  wire,  dissipated  actually  in  smoke.  By  term^ 
nal  points  of  well-hurned  charcoal,  this  phenomenon  is  heautifnlljr 
produced,  the  ignition  being  totally  independent  of  combustion,  for 
It  takes  place  in  vacuo  or  in  carbonic  acid  gas ;  and  when  the  points 
are  separated  from  one  another  to  a  certain  distance,  the  inteml 
becomes  occupied  by  a  splendid  arch  of  light,  formed  by  the  indiw 
tively  excited  particles  of  charcoal,  which,  in  a  state  of  intense  i^ 
nition,  abandon  the  positive  to  attach  themselves  to  the  negatJTS 
extremity  of  the  conductor. 

The  action  of  galvanic  electricity  upon  the  animal  frame  does  not 
properly  fall  within  the  scope  of  the  present  work,  but  in  termii^ 

ting  the  subject,  the  mode  in  which  the  / 
first  view  of  this  important  science  WM 
obtained  may  with  propriety  be  notiesd*  .^ 
t  Gatvani  was  professor  of  anatomy  at  BiK  ,* 
logna,  and,  while  preparing  frogs  for  ^ 
some  physiological  experiments,  be  h^^  ^i 
pened  to  touch,  by  one  extremity  of  i 
metallic  wire,  the  lumbar  nerves  whidf 
still  remained  attached  to  the  spine,  whT 
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the  Other  extremity  of  the  wire  was  in  contact  with  the  muscles  of 
the  leg ;  these  last  were  instantly  thrown  into  strong  convulsions. 
To  perform  this  experiment  with  success,  the  legs  of  the  frog  are 
to  be  left  attached  to  the  spine  by  the  crural  nerves  alone,  and  then 
a  copper  wire  and  a  zinc  wire  being  either  twisted  or  soldered  to- 
gether at  one  end,  the  nerves  are  to  be  touched  with  one  wire, 
while  the  other  is  to  be  applied  to  the  muscles  of  the  leg. 

Galvani  erred  in  the  explanation  of  this  remarkable  effect ;  he  look- 
ed upon  the  body  as  being  in  the  state  of  a  charged  Leyden  jar,  of 
which  the  nerves  and  muscles  were  the  external  and  internal  coat- 
ings, and  that,  on  connecting  these  by  the  conducting  wire,  the  elec- 
tricities recombined,  and  the  passage  renewed  for  the  instant  the 
phenomena  of  life.  Volta  pointed  out,  however,  that,  in  order  to 
produce  full  effect,  the  presence  of  two  metals  in  the  conductor  was 
Tequired,  and  he  ascribed  the  origin  of  the  electricity  not  to  the 
body,  but  to  the  contact  of  the  two  metals,  and  supposed  the  con- 
vulsive motions  to  be  merely  the  indication  of  the  passage  of  the 
current  across  the  body  of  the  frog.  This  view  has  also  been  since 
modified  by  ascribing  the  electricity  to  minute  traces  of  chemical 
action  on  the  wires ;  but  it  was  so  fruitful  in  results,  of  which  the 
construction  of  the  Voltaic  pile  is  the  most  remarkable,  that  Volta 
is,  with  justice,  looked  upon  as  the  true  originator  of  this  branch  of 
electricity  as  a  science,  although  it  was  Galvani  who  observed  the 
first  fact  belonging  to  it. 

Hie  frog  so  prepared  is  a  most  delicate  test  of  the  passage  of  a 
Galvanic  current ;  it  is  truly  a  galvanoscope^  corresponding  to  the 
gold-leaf  electroscope  for  ordinary  electricity ;  but  it  does  not  meas- 
ure the  quantity  or  intensity  of  the  electricity  which  passes.     As 
3rct  we  have  no  exact  measure  of  the  intensity  of  Galvanic  electri- 
city ;  but  that  its  quantity  may  be  exactly  determined,  two  of  its 
properties  may  be  applied:  the  first  consists  in  determining  the 
fvmtity  of  a  given  chemical  substance,  as  water,  which  the  current 
cm  decompose  in  a  certain  time,  for  the  quantity  decomposed  is 
fnportional  to  the  quantity  of  electricity  which  passes ;  the  second 
coasists  in  observing  t\^e  degree  to  which  the  current  is  able  to  de- 
lect the  magnetic  needle  from  its  natural  position  of  north  and 
•OBth,  for  the  angle  of  deflection  is  connected  with  the  quantity  of 
dcetricity  in  the  current  by  a  very  simple  law ;  we  are  not  yet  in  a 
ysBtion  to  understand  fully  the  theory  either  of  the  chemical  or 
the  magnetic  galvanometer,  and  hence  I  merely  indicate,  for  the 
fnsent,  their  existence  and  their  names. 

Tkerwuhtlectricity* — If  heat  be  applied  to  a  wire,  uniform  in  tex- 
tile and  thickness,  bent  into  a  ring,  there  is  no  disturbance  of  elec- 
tricd  equilibrium  i  but  if  any  obstacle  to  the  transmission  of  the 
hm,  such  as  a  knot  or  a  coil  in  the  wire,  exist,  a  cur- 
mt  will  be  established,  of  which  the  direction  will  be 
froB  the  point  of  the  circuit  to  which  the  heat  is  applied 
iMmrds  tne  point  where  the  retarding  cause  exists.  If 
k  place  of  merely  causing  an  artificial  obstacle  on  a 
urfbnn  wire,  two  metals,  a  6,  be  selected,  which  differ 
hi  csndncting  power,  and  the  point  at  which  they  touch 
^■e  i&other,  c,  be  kept  at  a  different  temperature  from 
the  rest,  a  current  is  also  produced  from  the  latter  point  towmrdi 


'.-vU  riftSSSO-SLSCTBIC    0URRENT8. 

m;  iMOto  "vnica  i»  che  worst  conductor.    The  more  unlike  tbe  met- 

ias  tf«  u  'iit/iiicuiar  con;ftitation,  and  the  greater  the  diflerence  be- 
.«fe««a   iwtr  cuiiduccm^  powers,  the  more  energetic  is  the  current. 

I'TKr  JWM  cuiuaiauEii^u;*  are  therefore  of  a  crystalline  and  a  non- 
^«-%  sftttAliiM  -.iivHsu,  jr  o£  two  metals  which  crystallize  in  difierent  aya- 
.v«'u».     'i:>uiuiiK  Aud  antimony,  which  are  the  worst  conductora  of 

iK-  uc«ti.i^  ^^  ^'^  among  the  most  crystalline  ;  and  while  biamnth 
^f  %  >teblut:s  II  cub«ftf«  the  form  of  antimony  is  a  rhombohedron ;  these 
-uv^Kuas  -.iiv*rvii^r««  combine  all  the  essential  qualities  for  generating 
A  ^ui«viik  \%iic{i  uuequally  heated,  and  they  are,  consequently,  the 

u^'M  jv»i%ertul  swurces  of  thermo-electricity  that  have  been  found. 

I V*  ^!»uiiN  «>btdiiued  with  other  metals  will  be  understood  by  wri- 
•.iUk;  'iK'iti  iowu  iu  the  following  order,  any  two  of  them  being 
^a|*a*Kc  ^fi  toriuiug  a  current  when  their  i unctions  are  uneqaally 
•wa^tNi,  ibo  current  being  from  the  metal  highest  to  that  which  is 
;vMC«i  ui  the  list,  and  the  power  of  the  current  being  greater  in 


iMvav  luiiuence  on  the  production  of  the  current  than  the  mere  dif- 
i«iviic«  srt*  conducting  power. 

rh«  lutc'Uiiity  of  the  thermo-electric  current  so  excited  is  ezceed- 
iii|;i>  ^kiuU ;  it  is  only  capable  of  passing  through  very  good  con- 
^uv'iorN  uud  ic  requires  the  combination  of  a  number  of  exciting 
i;«»u|»io«  u»  ^ivo  Kuincient  tension  to  enable  it  to  produce  a  spark,  or 
v^  \h\^v«  auy  Kigns  of  chemical  influence.  It  then,  however,  agrees 
tt*  aII  rcii|H*ots  with  the  electricity  of  the  Galvanic  battery  when  in 
j^  ^)\<OMHivt*ly  feeble  state  of  tension,  and  it  resembles  remarkably 
^^  \\dro-electric  current,  in  being  able  to  reproduce  at  a  distance 
^«  c'vcu instances  in  which  it  originates ;  for  precisely  as  a  current 
ujtTitr  through  a  combination  of  antimony  and  bismuth  when  hi 
^^MK^iK^iiM  are  at  unequal  temperatures,  so,  when  a  similar  current 
iV\MM  Aiiy  other  source  is  passed  through  the  metallic  couple,  a  change 
^  wai|K«r«ture  is  produced  at  the  place  where  the  two  unite ;  if  the 
^1  rvak  iMiMs  from  the  bismuth  to  the  antimony,  the  junction  becomei 
Ik^^^ ;  but  if  the  electricity  pass  in  the  opposite  direction,  the  junc- 
^w«  u  o«»oli«d  to  a  remarkable  degree,  so  that,  if  a  little  hole  be 
^^  «hort^  (he  metals  touch,  and  a  drop  of  water  be  laid  thereiii| 
K  i«  uoAt'u  nftor  a  few  moments.  This  result,  which  was  firat  ob* 
lAMi^  bv  IVUior,  and  has  been  confirmed  by  Bdttger,  is  one  of  the 
uan'-vi  (vuiarknblo  proofs  of  connexion  between  the  physical  sources 
^  i%«Mi(»«kr«ture  and  electrical  equilibrium  that  has  been  as  yet  dia- 
vv%^ivU.  aud  may  intluonce  our  theories  of  the  nature  of  heat  in  no 

Ihv  |Miuc4it0  of  strengthening  the  thermo-electric  current,  by 

combining  together  the  action  of  a 
number  of  metallic  couples,  is  due  to 
Nobili.  If  we  consider  a  number  of 
bars  of  antimony  and  bismuth,  a  i^ 

^k    \k    ^k    mlL     \%  <A\  ^^^^^'^^  together  alternately  at  their 
f^   <*if      ve        #   av    «\)  ends,  so  that  every  alternate  soldering 

shall  be  in  the  same  plane,  and  tho 
extremities  of  the  terminal  ban  bo 
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connected  by  &  wire,  on  applying  heat  to  the  ahemate  solderings, 
a  current  is  generated  at  each,  which,  being  all  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, travel  together  through  the  system,  and  thus  increase  its  en- 
ergy in  proportion  to  the  number  of  combinations.  The  important 
distinction  Vetween  this  and  the  combination  of  elements  in  the 
Voltaic  pile  is,  that  in  the  latter  the  increase  of  number  affects  only 
the  tension  of  the  current,  but  leaves  the  quantity  the  same  as  the 
sinffle  couple ;  but  in  the  thermo-electric  pile,  although  the  intensity 
is  mcreased,  yet  the  quantity  which  passes  in  the  current  i^ug- 
mented  also. 

It  is  this  principle  which  has  been  applied  by  Nobili  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  thermo-multiplier  or  thermo-electroscope  used  by 
Melloni  and  Forbes  in  their  researches  on  radiant  heat,  of  which  a 
sketch  has  been  ffiven  in  the  last  chapter.  The  thermoscope  con- 
sists of  fifty  small  bars  of  bismuth  and  antimony,  placed  parallel  be- 
side one  another,  and  forming  a  single  prismatic  bundle,  F,  F',  about 
1|  inch  long  and  ^  inch  square  in  section.  The  two  terminal  faces 
are  blackened.  The  bars  of  bismuth,  which  are  arranged  alternately 
with  those  of  antimony,  are  soldered  at  their  extremities,  and  sep- 
arated all  through  their  length  by  an  insulating  substance.     To  the 


first  and  last  bars  are  attached  copper  wires,  which  terminate  in  the 
]HBS  C  C,  of  the  same  metal,  passing  across  a  piece  of  ivory  fixed 
on  the  ring  A  A.  The  space  between  the  interior  of  this  ring  and 
the  elements  of  the  pile  is  filled  by  insulating  material.  The  free  ex- 
tremities of  the  two  wires  are  put  in  communication  with  the  ter- 
minal wires  of  a  magnetic  galvanometer,  the  needle  of  which  indi- 
cates by  its  motions  when  the  temperature  of  the  anterior  surface 
of  tlie  thermo-electric  pile  is  raised  or  lowered,  in  comparison  to  that 
of  the  posterior  surface.     (See  P  in  figure,  page  99.) 

By  means  of  a  jointed  support,  the  axis  of  the  pile  may  be  turned 
in  any  direction  that  may  be  wished  ;  and  to  protect  its  surface  from 
latend  radiation,  the  metallic  tubes  B  B,  brilliant  externally  and  black- 
ened on  the  inside,  are  attached  to  the  extremities  of  the  ring  A  A. 
If  by  changing  through  one  degree  the  temperature  of  a  single 
iddenng,  a  current  of  a  certain  power  be  obtained,  there  should  be 
with  fifty  solderiugs  a  current  fifty  times  as  strong,  or  an  equal 
earrent  when  the  temperature  of  the  solderings  varies  through  one 
fftieth  of  a  degree.    It  has  been  ascertained  that  instruments  of 
duikind  may  be  made  to  indicate  a  variation  of  temperature  of  jj\j 
sf  a  degree  on  Fahrenheit's  scale. 

The  electricity  which  is  thus  evolved  by  change  of  temperature 
h  eondnctin^  bodies,  although  so  feeble  m  quantity  and  intensity 
IS  to  be  utterly  devoid  of  those  brilliant  qualities  which  attach  much 
fopnlarity  to  the  phenomena  of  Galvanism  and  of  machine  electri- 
•1^,  has  thus  been  found  the  means  of  assigning  the  true  laws  of 
^  of  the  most  interesting  and  important  branches  of  the  physieal 
;  and  it  will  be  hereafter  seen  that  thermo-electric  cnrrentti 


•  ■ 


t  \  I-  i'^  EC  TRIG    CURRENTS. 


^     M 


I  »  .-».  K 


■*.^  «%  • 


».^*  .»-  >^>fcr::n  'I  "Jie  globc  by  the  inequality  of 
.^j^>  --r./  :it?  ic:ion  of  the  sun,  may  generate 
•  v.'*-^!i>  -'ii  which  are  founded  the  com- 
,  . . :  ic^  Id-  ions,  but,  by  influencing  the  affin- 
.^'i.,*.,-.:ir*  x'OJiiluents  of  our  planet,  may  have 
„.  .    N**  ,-.iwtively,  regulating  the  constitution 


..^  >    .««^w^*tnK:i%  Ji  :Itenno-electTic  currents  as  measures  of  tem- 

^   ..^        ..^i.a^dini  ihtfir  habitudes.    Dr.  Draper  has  shown  that 

'_,        ^*  *t  .n  motion  equal  quantities  of  electricity;  with 

...   .    .^..-i*  :Kjfvpi»rtion  increases,  and  with  others  decreases. 

^L^v.  ^■.  t*  -a*iiuAred  in  this  way  must  always  undergo  correc- 
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.Ki.  -u  theso  six  systems  of  metals,  the  developments  of  electri- 

^.*-„}*   H^v*»iiionally  with  the  temperatures,  but  in  some  with  greater 

•  <v' !*  ^* tih  U'ss. 

^     ^  ..    .   iK?.*.'  ourrt^nts  undergoes  a  slight  increase  with  increase  of  tem- 

^      "^  ^v..v«..vtioa  due  to  the  increased  resistance  to  conduction  of  metals 

\      .w-fv.u*uit?  riacs.    In  hydro-electric  pairs,  the  quantity  of  electricity 

J^^^a,   M  aW  surface  of  the  plates ;  but  in  thermo-electric  arrangemeDts, 

"   "  .    ,    .tciiKMty  is  independent  of  the  amount  of  heated  surface,  a  mere 

\^  '  '  .,^  ^  .ihcacious  as  an  indefinitely  extended  surface.    And  in  a  com- 

■    ^  *     ,  ..ail  V  pairs,  the  quantity  of  electricity  evolved  is  directly  proportional 

'  "^  "^  ^^^  .c  J4II  rents  traverse  metallic  masses  only  on  account  of  difierenoet 
^    "^^^  J",    \  »iii»g  at  different  points.    When  a  current  flowing  from  the  poles 

^  ^  v^."  *  »   o^c  t*>  traverse  a  wide  metallic  sheet,  the  whole  of  it  does  not 

pass  in  a  straight  line  from  one  pcde  to 
the  other,  but  diffuses  itself  throuffh  the 
metal,  diverging  from  one  pole  and  con- 
verging to  the  other.  For  these  reasons, 
there  are  certain  forms  of  construction 
which  give  thermo-electric  arrangements 
peculiar  advantages.  For  example,  the  sur- 
faces united  by  soldering  must  not  be  too 
massive.  Let  a,  fig.  l,  be  a  bar  of  anti- 
mony, and  b  a  bar  of  bismuth ;  let  them  be 
soldered  together  along  the  line  c  d,  and  at 
the  point  d  let  the  temperature  be  raised, 
a  current  is  munediately  excited ;  but  this 


V-  '.'w 


■*^ 


V: 


W**" 


\ 


H^ 


S\«\    «^^ 


«»V«     »>!» 


K.  .No  NArsi  Jt  K  inasmuch  as  it  finds  a  shorter  and  readier  Chan- 
'  *  Jj^  N^Hwirn  c  and  d,  circulating,  therefore,  as  indicated  by  the 
-X.    "^  -''vi^    \T'v  vituJr  iMirn^nt  pass  round  the  bars  until  the  temperature  of 
•"*V       *  *.w J  wNwiuf  uniform. _ 


Kv  Vk^Nsviu*'  uni 

*""  \.v%*>M«H»t  on  such  a  combination  is  shown  in  fig.  2,  which  oob- 

*"*        i  'i^-imiit  i*»t  ""'  along  the  dotted  lines ;  here  the  whole  cur- 


^,  O'  XV.*  •"*  ^  ^  .^^-^miil  out  out  along  the  dotted  lines ;  here  the  whole  cur- 
^,v*  ^  «s  ••*--*  ^  ^  ^  ♦  ^  t^iuttl  to  pass  along  the  bars.  And  because  the  man 
^^«  *N  ^v-  "^*  "   .  J  v*^*x^  4lons  the  line  of  junction,  such  a  pair  will  change  its 


^^xv-,.  *  ^*'  *  xj*  ^  \^^^^^  ^,r  „  thermo-electric  couple  is  given  in  fig.  8,  where  « 

.V   *.  -v  **•*  '^       ^^^ttiHMonv,  6  one  of  bismuth,  united  together  by  the  oppo- 

^x%«*  -^****^'*'tLw»v,lwu*M  piWe  of  copper,  c.    From  its  exposing  so  much 

^  vv*^**.  ^s*  w^JJ^JJ^^  ^^  cold  with  the  greatest  prompUtude ;  and  fnxn 


^^^ 


S. 


sv*^**.  s'^  * JvZS«ii^4  «hJ  ^^  ^'**  ^®  greatest  prompUtude ;  and  fnxn    ^< 
'"^  tlteMt  »^^  H  ttwy  ^«  madevery  thin  without  iiyury  to  the  current]  ^j| 


i 
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F 

^^B  Magnetic  Elttirieuy. — The  properties  which  are  now  known  as 
^^Htagneiic  were  first  recognised  in  a  peculiar  ore  of  iron,  found  in 
^^E^  wicinily  of  the  town  Magnesin,  in  Asia  Minor,  from  which  the 
names  of  the  substance  and  of  the  science  have  been  derived.  The 
naiive  magnetic  ore  or  loadstone  consists  of  iron  and  oxygen.  This 
miners],  although  quite  inert  with  regard  to  all  other  bodies,  attracts 
iron  and  steel  with  great  power ;  and  the  pieces  of  iron  and  steel, 
while  in  contact  with  the  loadstone,  participate  in  its  powers,  and 
are  capable  of  attracting  other  pieces  to  themselves.  Iron  and  steel, 
thougn  both  attracted  by  the  magnet,  differ  remarkably  in  the  fact 
that  iron,  although  magnetic  while  in  contact  with  the  ioadstone, 
loses  all  its  properties  when  it  is  removed;  while  steel,  which  is  at 
first  attracted  with  inferior  power,  when  it  has  become  magnetic  by 
contact  with  that  mineral,  retains  that  condition  after  separation, 
isd  thus  becomes  a  permanent  artificial  magnet.     A  steel  magnet 


thus  formed  may  i: 
others ;  and  almost  all  the 
thus  ohiained  the! 


MP 


n  be  used  in  place  of  a  loadstone  to  form 
lagnets  we  employ  in  experiments  have 
r  power,  as  native  loadstone  ia  not  found  in  suf- 
ficient quantity,  or  sufficiently  intense  in  artion,  for  our  purposes. 
The  steel  bars  which  are  magnetized  are  generally  straight,  but  often 
also  bent  in  the  centre,  so  that  the  halves  are  nearly  parallel,  and 
are  then  culled  horseshoe  magnets. 

When  a  magnetic  bar  is  dusted  over  with  iron  filings,  it  will  be 
foimd  that  the  filings  attach  themselves  to  ^MU^^^ 
the  eJttremilies  of  the  bar,  and  scarcely  at  ^F^^^^ 
all  to  the  centre  ;  the  magnetic  power  is  ^SKJpi^ 
thus  seen  to  exist  only  near  the  ends  of  the  bar.  Each  filing  being 
itself  for  the  time  a  ma^'net,  attracts  others,  so  that  they  form  strings, 
vhich  arrange  themselves,  according  to  definite  laws,  in  an  order 
which  is  termed  the  magnetic  curves  and  from  the  d'sposil'on  of 
lh«se  curves  it  is  evident  that  the  act  on  of  the  magnet  emanates 
from  a  single  point,  P,  near  each  t,-»  ^.-v 
exiremiiy ;  thesepointsbeingthe  "^' 
ceairea  of  action  of  the  magnet, 
are  termed  iXspoles 
figure,  the  bar  being  a  magnet,  the 
points  P  and  P  are  the  pole 
the  directions  of  attractive  forct  [; 
■Tp  indic4led  by  the  diverging 
liiMii,  n-bich,  uniting  on  the  inner 
,  form  the  magnetic  curves 

utiliiv  of  the  magnet  in  navigat  on 
1  ibe  poles  of  the  magnet  being  attracted  by  the  eartl 
■,  tl>*t,  when  free  to  move,  the  magnet  rests  m  a  direction  nearly 
'i  and  south;  the  pole  of  the  magnet  which  is  turned  to  the 
s  termed  the  north  pole,  the  other  the  south  pole.  If  two 
nelfl  be  brought  into  the  neighbourhood  of  one  another,  they  do 
■•ttrsct  indifferently,  as  cither  would  a 


ell  knonn 


jarlh  pole  of  c 
fig  attracted  by  i 


the  south  pole  of  I 
e  the  north  poles  of  the  tw 


other, 

south 


J,  if  brought  near  each  other,  repel  as  powerfully.     In 

■Tore,  pole*  of  the  same  name  repel,  and  poles  of  opposite  liames 
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excited  in  tho 
temperature  w 
not  only  the  ? 
mercial  interc 
itary  powers  « 
been  the  acrvu 
of  inorganic  i 
[?>om  the  r\' 
peraturc,  it  is  «i 
e<iual  quant  it  i( 
certain  combin 
For  this  reasni 
tion,  as  the  to. 


\Vc  Iherefc 
city  do  not 
rapidity,  ai 

The  ten: 
perature : 
^vhen  thi 
evolved  <!' 
the  quanr 
point  bcii 
pound  s('i 
to  the  ni; 

Thern 
of  temp* 
of  a  ba' 


r*^ 


do< 

>  • 

ni' 

,  •• 

ar. 
th 
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r» 
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o 
tt 

^ 

■rween  the 

.  :  ittractions 

-.0  distance, 

.  .15! ray  for  so 

.  •  • 

..■  00  explair.»"^i  hy 

•.orthorn  iHTt.tins 

-.  »re  i»oss?e?Si  fc-imih- 

•.  south  |K»lc  of  the 

tarth  cannot  be  ex- 

'.   ;  a  pole  at  each  ex- 

>  in  the  north.  (>ne  in 

:.on  of  the  centres  of 

.  :;iade  out.    Th»*se  crn- 

.   •  -.inually  ehanffinij  in  di- 

tiie  year  1661  it  pointed 

..   •■  ^a-eoiion,  towards  which 

MC  nature  of  magnetic 

.    -.irt  to  that  of  the  two 

.•lismswcrc  suppoi«edto 

jijT  each  other,  but  the 

:  other.     The  assumption 

.^r  steel  in  contact  with  a 

. ::  of  induction  similar  to 

.  -.ioctricity,  the  constitution 

incd  on  the  disturbinjr  cause 

..  ;I,  on  the  contrary,  prevent- 

•vever,  one  great  diflcrence 

\oiied  by  induction  witli  ma- 

', .     If  the  bar  A,  C,  B,  excited 

iV.d  of  which  the  portion  A  is 

-^  negative,  the  middle  C  beinor 

:  in  two  at  (•,  the  portions  A 

;hoir  peculiar  states,  one  posi- 

=^  '     .     ;hor  nejrative.     But  if  the  niag- 

v'.  H  be  broken  across  at  the 

.    ^.;  C\  then  ench  half  becomes 

J.      '  .^j)ot  of  half  the  strength  of  the 

^^       '        .,   points  C   and   C  ',   which  had 

•■*^         *       -V.  acquire  magnetic  power  ;  and 

,       *  .  -.lous  be  again  broken,  each  frag- 

^   ,  M^rlVot  magnet.     ^Magnetism  be- 

"    ,:.^rtioles  of  the  body,  and  in  the 

^  ..',.;:lo  is  still  active  and  independ- 

....  jin  exceedingly  bad  conductor, 

.jhv  common  electricity,  and  the 

" '.    Jiolinit^*  length  of  time  their  state 

.-i!  nature  of  magnetic  action,  we 
•    \",,^  Jill  those  annlugies  to  machine 
■■'"'.  \,*rounded  they  may  a])pear  to  be 
•'*  *V***f|ie  electricity  of  the   magnet    is 
*    .\»  •  •"■•"      ,^^tfHsc8  so  little  tension   that   it 


kaonbtio  qualities  or  galvanic  cubrrnt.  an 

nem  kam  the  magnetic  element,  or  molecule  nf  iron  or  Mtml,  in 
which  ithu  ita  origin  ;  in  fact,  every  current  of  electricity  puumnu- 
ea  aupMtie  propertiea,  and  aimulatea  the  action  uf  a  inaKnet  ailU' 
aied  inasreraely  to  it.  Thus,  if  a  needle  be  held  tnuiireracly  on  % 
wire  canring  an  electric  current,  it  becomea  ma^netii;  preciM-Jy  wt 
if  it  had  been  laid  parallel  to  a  magnet ;  and  by  bendini;  the  wiro 
roand  ao  ai  to  form  a  coil,  the  magnetittni  which  it  Kriu(in  \i*mk 
inereaaed  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  lurDa,  may  he  ri-.ii'iirnd  mr 
inteaie  u  to  snrpaiM  that  of  the  moat  r«,  |. 

poweifnl  ateel  magnet*  that  are  made. 
in6g.  1  m  email  coil  ia  repreaented,  by  ^^ 
>Ueh  Bag&eiiHn  is  conferred  upon  the  ^T 


of  Heel  iutide.  And 
io  fig',  i.  a  larze  boric 
•hoe  of  Ktft  itviL.  bj  beiL^  vjrvnA  by  «  faxJii 
hasdred  icmi.  may  uacjiut  aue  ^/^  r«i*c  *  w«i}rtr>  <>f 
•ose  L=^dredf  vf  yj-siA\  I7  '.i^.  !UK^t>r«*..ua  k  »«• 
qcires. 

Tbe  eoH  of  wi-t  txery.^  'm  vtrmx   tutj  \a 

aa  ix  £r-  '3.  wLsj/wta^^  ic.>  aa  ^^  1 


Kcaeue  ai>:  ;f^>£ -.7  iM 

pc-jea  «f  a  EajTus;  iP»«-jwr.7                1 

'** 

as  if  i:  a^K  uiii  t  juariiv^ 

■M.     A  tK  •.•.•:.  at  A  i;   fc. 

■*  t*e  wi^rutrj-^  lut  jAiiet  M' 

4 

T  B«ac  e«n.  loer  K  ■;ii*  '^wt.- 

A  MKirjfi.  ;i>rti.  v'  -.!.•  ■"i- 

.^^ 

•mil  ji  BAW  nr.i  t  viwi*  '.v:    wrf 

•.■jtn*^. 

^               -«  «  ^iis  «if  »::i  t  !«*•  V    .i::0 

^«:«^ 

xnii  KOL  vvw^  *»  n  iif-  '       V:  vj-":ii^  '.iia 

^r«i«B.  »Hj-.'-  t;   ;■■  t  tn*-j»  -U"  •-»•  * 

n   .  «-l 

^tieitdy. 
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of,  and  ascends  behind  the  needle,  produces  in  the  bar,  N  S,  a 
northern  polarity  to  the  right,  and  a  southern  to  the  left ;  the  ac- 
tion of  magnetic  currents  upon  each  other  supplies  the  explana- 
tion of  these  phenomena.  If  two  wires  carrying  Galvanic  currents 
be  brouffht  near  each  other,  thero-is  attraction  or  repulsion,  accord- 
ing to  the  direction  of  the  currents ;  if  the  two  currents  be  in  the 
same  direction,  the  wires  attract ;  if  in  opposite  directions,  the  wires 
repel  each  other.  The  cause  is  evident  on  inspecting 
the  figure :  the  upper  wires  being  arrows  which  carry 
S^tl^ siis  currents  in  the  same  direction,  they  act  on  each  other, 
as  should  a  pair  of  magnets  placed  transverse  to  their 
direction ;  the  ends  of  the  magnets  which  are  juxtaposed 
have  opposite  polarities,  and  attract ;  while  in  the  lower 
arrows,  where  the  currents  are  in  opposite  directions, 
the  effect  is  the  same  as  would  result  from  the  magnets 
of  which  the  contiguous  poles  are  of  the  same  name,  and  hence  re* 
pulsion. 

A  wire  carrying  an  electric  current  being  thus  a  magnet,  it  aets 
upon  permanent  magnets,  attracting  or  repelling,  according  to  its 
position,  and  generally,  from  the  combination  of  the '  two  forces, 
generating  very  complex  and  singular  motions.  These  actions 
have  been  so  minutely  and  so  extensively  studied  as  to  constitute 
a  distinct  branch  of  this  department,  termed  dectro-magfustitm  ;  but 
being  unimportant  in  detail  except  in  physical  relations,  I  shall 
only  notice  the  experiments  by  which  CBrsted  first  created  this 
branch  of  science,  and  which  have  ultimately  led  to  one  of  the  best 
measures  of  electricity,  the  multiplying  galvanometer. 

If  a  Galvanic  current  be  passed  over  a  magnet  in  the  directioii  of 
g   ^  the  arrow  in  the  figure,  and  the 

\    J >         needle  be  movable  on  its  centre, 

j^  _  '  \\  it  endeavours  to  assume  a  position 

TV  I  M  such  as  will  brin^  it  parallel,  and 

with  opposite  poles  presented  to 
the  magrnet  which  the  wire  repre- 
sents ;  and  hence,  in  the  figure,  the 
motion  would  be  to  bring  uie  south 
pole  above  the  plane  of  the  paper,  and  to  depress  the  north  pole 
below  it,  until  the  needle  had  assumed  a  position  perpendiculu  to 
the  conducting  wire.  If  the  current  had  been  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection, the  action  would  have  been  reversed,  and  the  north  pole 
would  have  been  turned  up  from  the  paper ;  but  if  the  current  be 
reversed  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  brought  under  the  needle,  as  in 
the  figure,  it  causes  a  deflection  similar  to  that  of  the  superior  por- 
tion, and  hence  the  ans^le  through  which  the  needle  moves  is  much 
increased.  If  the  needle  were  afilected  only  by  the  current  passing 
over  or  under  it,  its  ultimate  position  would  be,  in  all  cases,  at  right 
angles  to  the  current ;  but  as  the  magnetic  action  of  the  earth  tends 
constantly  to  bring  it  back  to  its  direction  of  north  and  south,  the 
position  which  it  ultimately  assumes  is  the  resultant  of  the  tiro 
forces. 

The  deflection  of  the  needle  being  thus  an  indication  of  the  psi^ 
sage  of  an  electric  current  through  the  wire,  it  is  desirable  in  prae* 
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tice  to  give  the  power  of  the  current  as  much  effect  as  possible, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  diminish  as  much  as  can  be  done  the  action 
of  the  terrestrial  magnetism.     The  first  is  effected  easily  by  increas- 
ing to  the  desired  degree  the  number  of  turns  which  the  wire  makes 
round  the  needle ;  for  the  total  effect,  as  will  easily  be  understood 
from  the  description  of  the  figure  above,  is  proportional  to  the  num- 
ber of  coils ;  but  the  diminution  of  the  effect  of  the  earth  upon  the 
needle  requires  some  more  care.    If  the  needle  be  made  but  feebly 
magnetic,  the  power  of  the  current  to  turn  it  diminishes  just  as 
much  as  the  power  of  the  earth  to  prevent  its  turning,  and  there  is 
hence  nothing  gained ;  but  the  object  is  effected  by  using  a  combi- 
nation of  two,  three,  or  four  powerful  needles,  so  arranged  that 
with  regard  to  the  earth  they  are  made  to  represent  one  very  feeble 
needle.    Thus,  in  the  figure,  the  three  magnets  N  and  S,  being 
■Qspended  with  their  opposite  poles  next  one 
another,  act  on  each  other  so  powerfully  that 
the  remote  and  weaker  opposing  action  of  the 
etrth  becomes  almost  insensible.    A  current    

Oin  the  direction  of  the  arrows,  C,  E,  ^  §  j. 
tend  to  depress  the  north  poles  of  the 
Mtiper  and  lower,  and  the  south  pole  of  the  middle  needle  below  the 
fmne  of  the  paper ;  and  when  it  passes  under  the  middle  needle, 
JMji  action  npon  it  will  be  the  same,  since  its  direction  is  reversed. 
^Sie  amount  of  deflection  of  such  a  system  of  needles  will  still  be 
V'cgalated  by  residual  terrestrial  influence ;  but  as  this  may  be  ren- 
dered as  small  as  may  be  wished,  the  delicacy  of  the  apparatus  may 
*  k«  increased  without  limit.     It  is  not  desirable  that  tne  system  of 
leedles  should  be  completely  astatic,  that  is,  indifferent  to  the  earth, 
[>T  then  the  degree  of  deflection  by  a  given  current  would  be  af- 
fected by  trivial  and  accidental  causes ;  but  by  leaving  a  small  resi- 
3ue  of  terrestrial  magnetic  efiect,  the  current  acts  against  this,  and 
il&iis  produces  a  deflection  subject  to  an  assignable  law,  by  which 
^e  strength  of  the  current  may  be  determined.     Within  a  certain 
^omit,  about  30^,  the  angle  of  deflection  is  proportional  to  the  quan- 
lity  of  electricity  flowing  along  the  wire,  but  beyond  that  it  follows 
%more  complicated  law,  which,  as  involving  mathematical  relations, 
\  shall  not  admit  here.     To  obtain  a  greater  degree  of  delicacy  and 
^ormity  of  action,  the  system  of  needles  is  in  all  good  instruments 
Inng  by  a  thread  of  glass  or  of  silk,  like  the  beam  of  Coulomb's 
Woee  (page  1 13).     The  deflecting  force  then  acts  against  the  force 
^torsion,  and  the  resistance  to  be  overcome  is  reduced  to  its  sim- 
Impossible  conditions. 

The  galvanometer,  such  as,  with  the  thermo-pile,  constitutes  the 
^■crmo-multiplier,  is  represented  in  section  and  in  perspective  in 
^following  figures ;  the  same  letters  apply  to  both.  A,  b,  C  is  the 
hone  around  which  the  copper  wire  is  coiled,  the  ends  T  of  which 
l^inate  in  the  metallic  tubes  F,  F\  This  frame  is  fixed  on  a  bor- 
stal plate  D,  £,  which  can  turn  in  its  own  plane  around  its  cen- 
^  hj  means  of  a  toothed  wheel  and  endless  screw,  which  are  put 
it  motion  by  the  button  G.     Q,  M,  N  is  the  support  of  the  astatic 

rem  of  two  magnetic  needles,  suspended  to  a  thread  of  cocoon 
V,  L.    R,  S  is  the  glass  cylinder,  secured  by  brass  rings  P,  S, 
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^  i.-ii,  and  rests  on  tlic  base  K,  I,     A 

^,;\  .lividcd,  ia  drawn  upon  the  card, 

,  •  .-.i  *orpwB,  and  the  movement  of  the 

.!.-.  L-  '«  brought  to  be  exactly  parallel  to 

t  I.- oiii  men  cement  of  the  scale,  being 

.    ,iaii*  of  the  screw  X,  with  which  the 

,    Hi-a^iircd  by  the  galvanometer  is  deri- 

,     onibtnation,  it  is  necessary  that  the 

'     .■ ,   :Mn  for  a  similar  current  from  a  hydro- 

.,    ,:rnvity  of  the  fluid  thrown  into  motion 

^     ,:-cntions  of  its  i]uautity,  unless  an  am- 

.  ..i\  the  best  conductors  for  it  j  the  num- 

ii.-:rii'  galvanometer  should  also,  for  the 

'^,  4.>»»ililc.     It  in,  therefore,  not  usual  to 

i-.c  li"  these  two  kinds  of  researches. 

^  . .  w."<'.^t  in  employing  the  thermo-electric 

,,;*iit  heat,  has  been  described,  poge  98, 

v.-  tiiinntity  of  electricity  flowing  from 

.  •,.,-  i*tn  already  partly  noticed,  will  be  far- 

...    P.JOC. 

c  vurront  in  the  vicinity  of  any  substance 

■ivsv  properties  is  thus,  by  what  has  pass- 

"*\    .•;  thoir  excitation,  and  conversely  if  a 

**  '    cai  >>T  (cinporarity  produced,  bo  brought 

.i  »!iioh  an  electric  current  may  cirrulate, 

" ;     .■•rioil,  the  direction  <if  which  is  always 

■■'     ^  .Y,»(ing  current,  which  would  have  con- 

'  "if  ",vperlic8  which  it  actually  has.     In  like 

,  'gtwnie  another  in  a  closed  conductor 

'   "^  iMfO^l  """y  produce  another,  or  that  a 

'  y  induce  the  electric  condition  on  the 
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bodies  In  its  neighbourhood;  but  such  peculiar  influences  are  too 
removed  from  the  proper  domtdn  of  chemistry  to  justify  any  detail- 
ed description  of  them« 

In  ooncluding  this  section  of  the  subjeot  of  etootricHy,  it  is,  howoTer,  inmortaiit 
to  prevent  its  l^ing  supposed  that,  by  the  omission  of  snch  considerationsTu^  are 
to  be  considered  as  of  inferior  interest  in  the  phenomena  of  nature.    It  is  so  mnch 
the  reverse,  that  perhaps  one  of  the  most  active  sources  of  the  eleetiicity  which 
we  shall  find  to  play  a  most  important  part  in  chemical  combuiatioii,  is  derived  from 
the  induction  of  the  magnetic  influence  of  the  earth  itself:  for  the  earth  being  ren- 
dered magnetic  by  means  of  the  thermo-electric  currents  which  circulate  around 
it  spirally  from  the  equator  to  the  poles,  it  is  si^^ient  to  bend  a  bit  of  copper  wire 
into  a  ring,  and  whirl  it  round  the  finger  in  the  plane  of  the  magnetic  equator,  to 
obtain  a  current  through  the  wire.    A  disk  of  copper  revolving  in  this  |^ne  is  a 
Boorce  of  electricity  derived  from  the  inductive  influence  of  the  earth,  difiering,  in- 
deed, amazingly  from  the  briUiant  excitation  of  the  thonder-doad,  but  surpassing 
it  far  in  real  power  of  eflTect,  and  in  the  quantity  of  the  electric  fluid  actually  brou^^t 
into  play.    We  arrive  here,  indeed,  at  the  extreme  modification  of  this  active  and 
omnipresent  force :  we  found  it  in  the  commencement,  though  existing  in  exceed- 
ingly small  quantity,  preservable  only  by  the  very  best  insulating  means,  and  mani- 
festing its  tendency  to  escape  by  the  attractions,  the  flashes,  the  mechanical  vio- 
lence which  characterize  machine  electricity ;  whfle,  in  the  form  of  magnetism,  or 
tf  a  magneto-electric  current,  though  present  in  a  quantity  many  millions  of  times 
greater,  it  flows  uniformly,  and  ahnost  insensibly,  along  the  perfect  conductors 
throngh  which  alone  it  is  competent  to  pass,  and  it  requires  particular  care  to  suc- 
ceed in  demonstrating  its  heating;  its  luminous,  or  its  mechanical  efifects ;  but  we 
noQgnise  in  it,  nevertheless,  the  untiring  agent  by  which  the  inorganic  superstruc- 
fore  of  the  habitable  globe  has  been  produced,  by  which  the  depositories  of  the  moet 
important  metals  in  the  deits  of  rocks  have  been  accumulated,  and  which  being 
tbis  the  safeguard  of  navigation,  the  source  of  all  metallurgic  industry,  becomes  not 
iBtt  important  to  the  civilization  of  mankind  at  large,  than  it  is  found,  from  its  par- 
■nuit  influence  on  chemical  affinity,  its  power  to  separate  those  elements  most 
intimately  joined,  and  to  effect  the  union  of  those  which  appear  most  adverse  to 
nutoal  combination,  as  well  as  the  facility  with  which  its  principles  may  be  applied 
to  the  explanation  of  the  laws  of  chemical  phenomena,  to  be  available  in  the  hands 
of  the  philosopher  for  the  advancement  of  science. 

To  the  chemist,  therefore,  the  most  useful  property  of  electricity  is  the  power 

which  it  possesses  of  modifying,  annulling,  or  superseding  chemical  affinity.    I  have 

hitherto  avoided  as  much  as  possible  involving  any  ideas  of  chemical  decomposition 

in  the  account  of  electricity  just  given,  restricting  myself  to  narrate  such  circum- 

itanees  as  might  serve  for  the  recognition  of  belies  by  means  of  their  electrical 

properties,  independent  c^  their  chemical  constitution.    But  the  question  whether 

eiectneal  influence  and  afilnity  are  identical,  or  what  are  their  exact  relations, 

and  the  discussion  of  the  theory  of  electro-chemical  combination,  still  remain,  and 

wiD  be  examined  when,  first,  the  nature  of  affinity  and  the  distinction  between  it 

and  the  action  of  cohesive  force  have  been  described,  and  the  general  system  of  nom- 

enclatuie  by  which  chemical  substances  are  designated  has  been  briefly  noticed. 


CHAPTER  V, 

OF  CHEMICAL  NOXSITOLATURE. 


Tecb  general  properties  and  laws  of  the  physical  agents,  cohesion, 
light,  heat,  and  electricity,  having  been  now  described  so  far  as  was 
necessary,  that  we  may  avail  ourselves  of  those  properties  in  char- 
tteterising  the  substances,  elementary  or  compound,  whose  more  pe* 
cnfiarly  chenodcal  relations  we  shall  now  proceed  to  study,  it  is  ne- 
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I  oi  the  forces  by  which  chemical 

".-  which  it  is  controlled,  a  short 

.  :.oJi  the  names  of  the  substances 

vrision  to  refer  have  been  con- 

.  fve  :5ubstances  which  the  chemist 
_. .  ::o  other  elements.     These  are 


.?«?-« 

•V    :  Arsenic, 

As. 

Nd  : Antimony. 

Sh. 

i.i.   'Tungsten, 

W. 

Ba. 

Molybdenum, 

Mo. 

..u.    J>r. 

Tantalum, 

Ta. 

•..       Ca. 

Chromium, 

Cr. 

.  ■  ^. : !!.  M^r . 

Vanadium, 

V. 

• . ::.    Al.  j 

Uranium, 

U. 

..::.     Cf. 

Uold, 

Au. 

•     '.in.    Zr.  I 

iridium, 

Ir. 

.:.      ,Th. 

Osmium, 

Os. 

.  •:.       |V. 

Platinum, 

PI. 

...r:.        |(^e.    Tin, 

Sn. 

.:M.tum,'Ln. : 

Lead, 

Pb. 

^i.it'se.  Mn. 

Bismuth, 

Bi. 

Fe. 

SilviT, 

Aff. 

K". 

Gu. 

Palladium, 

Pd. 

um. 

Ti.  : 

RIuKlium, 

R. 

-  ^c  bodies  among  each  other,  the  various 
y  .:tc  are  produced. 

?oon  divided,  from  the  earliest  days  of 
» /  olassos,  the  metallic  and  the  non-me- 
^  «irtocn  in  the  list  are  non-metallic  ;  the 
,  c.  It  is  found,  however,  that  this  di- 
-rcot ;  no  matter  how  wo  may  define  a 
.  •  .i^i'tii  through  connexions  of  the  most  in- 
'  we  endeavour  to  retain  the  class  of 
-.  t  v  existing  chemical  principles.  Thus, 
^  c  and  tellurium  are  indubitably  metals; 
'V  .'•  ^'5?  ^^'*^^^  copper  or  lead,  we  break  through 
•  %.  tor  in  their  combinations  they  assim- 
iv^ly,  <*"c  to  sulphur,  and  the  other  to 
1*0.  the  metallic  characters  are  so  feebly 
..".  know  that  by  its  properties  it  must  be 
:.:W  not  place  it  as  a  metal  without  great 

. \»  bodies,  I  shall  retain  as  a  division  the 

»r  the  classification,  like  all  those  which 

\  *\*  ii**N  ^'^^  '"  some  respects  much  utility 

\  *,:*e  the  study  of  certain  bodies  will  be  fa- 

""  ^    ...*•'  1  shall  not  hesitate  to  do  so.     In  order 


^      ^ 


'•♦ 
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which  die  names  of  these  objects  are  founded  should  be  clearly 
understood. 

In  all  conditions  of  science,  the  nomenclature  has  been  regulated 
by  the  prevalent  theoretical  ideas  of  the  time,  and  it  is  probably  vain 
to  look  for  a  system  of  names  which  shall  tell  what  the  bodies  really 
are,  and  not  pretend  to  tell  more ;  for  that  would  suppose  that  we 
knew  what  the  bodies  are,  whereas,  in  the  most  perfect  state  of 
science,  we  only  know  what  we  believe  them  to  be.  Thus,  at  a  time 
when,  by  a  mal-application  to  chemistry  of  the  analogy  of  the  human 
body  and  its  soul,  all  bodies  were  looked  upon  as  having  a  volatile 
and  a  fixed,  an  active  and  an  inert  element,  the  names  of  spirit  of 
wine,  spirit  of  hartshorn,  and  spirit  of  salt  were  invented ;  at  a  later 
period,  when  the  theory  of  phlogiston  prevailed  in  the  minds  of 
chemists,  the  spirit  of  salt  became  dephlogisticated  marine  acid ; 
mrhen  the  important  functions  of  oxygen  were  pointed  out  by  Lavoi- 
sier, the  name  was  in  his  theory  changed  to  oxymuriatic  acid ;  and, 
finally,  when  the  present  view  was  introduced  by  Davy,  the  name 
hydrochloric  acid  became  the  most  correct.  The  cause  of  this  is^ 
that  in  a  good  system  of  chemical  nomenclature,  we  require  two  con- 
ditions which  it  is  very  difficult  to  successfully  combine ;  that  the 
name  shall  not  only  tell  us  that  the  substance  is  an  independent  sub- 
stance, but  that  it  shall  give  to  us  an  idea  of  its  most  important  chem- 
ical character,  its  composition ;  thus  the  name  prussic  acid  is  less 
strictly  scientific  than  that  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  which  shows  us  that 
its  elements  are  hydrogen  and  cyanogen ;  and  iron  pyrites  fi;ives  a 
less  perfect  picture  of  the  body  it  describes  than  the  words  bisulphuret 
of  iron.  The  necessity  for  indicating  by  the  chemical  name  of  a 
body  its  chemical  composition,  is  thus  what  renders  chemical  nom- 
enclature at  once  so  variable  and  so  complex,  but  it  is  also  that  which 
alone  enables  us  to  connect  distinct  ideas  with  our  words. 

The  benefit  conferred  upon  chemistry  by  the  nomenclature  intro- 
duced by  Lavoisier  and  Guyton  was  scarcely  inferior  in  its  impor- 
tance to  the  accurate  ideas  of  combination  in  which  it  had  its  origin. 
^Hie  removal  of  the  unconnected  and  unfounded  names,  which  had 
been  invented  by  the  older  chemists,  and  the  invention  of  the  idea 
that  every  name  of  a  compound  body  should  express  its  composition, 
involved  the  increase  of  accuracy  in  the  minds  of  those  chemists  by 
whom  science  was  subsequently  to  be  prosecuted,  which  may  be 
looked  upon  as  the  most  fertile  source  of  the  discoveries  made  up 
to  the  present  day. 

The  names  most  employed  in  chemistry  are  acidj  hase^  and  salu 
The  word  acid  signifying  originaUy  sour,  was  applied  to  all  bodies 
which  tasted  like  vinegar.     The  word  beat  signifies  any  substance 
which,  uniting  with  an  acid,  forms  a  compound,  of  which  it  is  the 
basis  or  foundation ;  and  the  compound  formed  by  their  union,  bein? 
generallysimilar  to  common  salt  in  superficial  characters,  is  termed 
a  $alt.     Thus,  oil  of  vitriol  tasting,  when  mixed  with  water,  sour,  is 
an  acid ;  soda  is  a  base,  and,  when  combined,  they  form  the  well- 
known  salt  called  after  Glauber,  who  discovered  it.     Such  are  the 
■ames  of  those  classes  of  bodies,  the  discovery  of  which  dates  from 
a  remote  period. 

Acting  on  the  principle  that,  in  naming  a  simple  substance,  the 
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name  should  be  derived  from  its  most  characteristic  property,  La- 
roiftier  formed  the  word  "  oxygen"  from  ofv^i  acid,  and  yewat^  I 
{penerate^  to  signify  the  important  substance,  the  functions  of  which 
he  was  the  first  to  show,  and  which  he  imagined  to  have  the  peculiar 
property  of  forming  acids.    In  like  manner,  he  constructed  the  word 
^hydrogen''  from  vd&ip,  water,  and  yewcMj,to  express  its  most  im- 
portant property,  of  being  an  element  of  water.     This  principle  can, 
howerer,  seldom  be  rigidly  acted  on ;  for  example,  oxygen  is  as 
much  a  water  former  as  hydrogen;  and  the  name  of  oxygen  itself  is 
not  Without  objection,  as  the  pre-eminence  as  acid  former,  which 
Lavoisier  imagined  it  to  possess,  has  been  latterly  overthrown.    In 
the  case  of  simple  bodies,  names  derived  from  quite  arbitrary  sources^ 
as  tellurium  from  tdlus^  the  earth ;  selenium  from  arfkrivfi,  the  moon ; 
vanadium  and  thorium  from  Vanadis  and  Thor,  deities  of  Scandi- 
navian mythology  ;  chlorine  from  ;^A6)pof,  yellowish  green  (its  col- 
our) ;  and  similarly  iodine  from  loetdrj^  (like  a  violet),  have  a  great 
superiority  over  those  which,  by  attempting  to  teach  more  when 
first  invented,  have  the  disadvantage  of  teaching  falsely  at  a  future 
period. 

The  simple  bodies,  combining  with  each  other,  form  compound 
bodies  of  the  first  order,  or  binary  compounds.  The  names  of  those 
binary  compounds  which  contain  oxygen  are  of  two  kinds,  according 
as  the  compound  possesses  acid  properties  or  not ;  if  it  be  an  aci(^ 
the  word  acid  is  added  to  that  of  the  other  body  to  which  the  ter* 
mination  ic  is  joined.  Thus  the  acid  compound  of  sulphur  and 
oxygen  is  sulphuric  acid;  the  acid  compound  of  phosphorus  and 
oxygon  IS  phosphoric  acid.  It  frequently  happens  that  the  same 
body  forms  with  oxygen  two  acids,  in  which  case,  that  containing 
most  oxygen  retains  the  terminal  tc,  while  that  in  which  there  is 
least  oxygen  ends  in  ous.  Thus  there  is  sulphurous  add,  and  pkoi' 
phorout  acidj  consisting  of  sulphur  united  with  less  oxygen  than 
could  form  the  sulphuric  or  the  phosphoric  acids.  Many  bodies  form, 
however,  with  oxygen  more  than  two  acids,  and  in  this  case  a 
new  principle  of  nomenclature  has  been  introduced:  the  words 
{rrro,  hypo,  and  imepj  hyper,  under  and  over,  are  prefixed  to  the  de* 
grees  terminating  as  before  stated.  Thus  there  is  an  acid  of  std* 
phur  containing  less  oxygen  than  the  sulphurous  acid,  and  it  is  call- 
ed hffpo'sulphurous  acid  ;  and  also  an  acid  containing  more  oxygen 
than  the  sulphurous,  but  less  than  the  sulphuric  acid :  this  might  be 
onllcMi  either  hyper^stdphurous  or  hypo-sulphuric  add;  the  latter  name 
has  lieen  universally  adopted.  Chlorine  forms,  with  oxygen,  four 
acids,  which  are  the  hypo-chlorous  acid^  chlorous  acid,  chloric  acid^ 
and  hyvfr'chloric  add,  or,  as  it  is  often  called,  substituting  the  short- 
er l<atm  per  for  the  Greek  vrrep,  perchloric  acid. 

In  cases  where  the  compound  formed  with  oxygen  is  not  an  acid, 
it  is  tenntid  an  oxide  of  the  substance  with  which  the  oxygen  is  uni- 
ted. Thus  oxide  of  lead,  oxide  of  iron,  oxide  of  copper,  are  re- 
«|iertively  the  compounds  of  oxygen  with  lead,  with  iron,  and  with 
eopper.  In  many  cases,  where  oxygen  unites  with  bodies  in  more 
than  one  proportion,  one  compound  may  be  an  acid,  and  the  other 
not.  Thus  manganese, uniting  with  oxygen,^ives  manganic  add  and 
...  ^^  y^^^  -^  ^  lower  degree  of  oxidation  it  forms  acvanl 
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osidtt  of  manganese.  For  as  a  substance  uniting  with  oxygen  may 
form  many  acids,  so  may  it  form  many  oxides  also ;  and  in  such 
cases  it  becomes  necessary  to  distinguish  them  from  one  another* 
This  is  done  by  the  adoption  of  the  Oreek  words  Trporo^,  devrefiog^ 
TpcTOf  (first,  second,  third),  prefixed  to  the  word  oxide.  Thus  we 
say  pirotoxide  of  lead,  deutoxide  of  lead,  tritoxide  of  iron ;  the  ox- 
ide which  contains  most  oxygen  is  often  called  the  peroxidtj  and  that 
which  contains  least  the  suboxide^  as  peroxide  of  wumganesSy  suboxide  of 
copper.  The  word  sesqui  (one  and  a  half)  is  also  used  for  oxides  in- 
termediate between  protoxides  and  deutoxides,  but  the  nomenclature 
then  inTolTCB  numerical  proportions,  which  will  require  to  be  de* 
seribed  heraAer. 

Some  other  Bim]rie  non-metallic  bodies,  in  combining  with  the  met- 
als, form  compounds,  of  which  the  names  are  constructed  on  the  same 
plan  as  those  of  the  metallic  oxides.    Thus, 


Chlorine  forms  Chlorides. 
Iodine         "      Iodides. 


Bromine  forms  Bromides. 
Fluorine      "     Fluorides. 


The  compounds  of  sulphur  with  the  metals  having  been  popularly 
wmtd  before  Lavoisier's  time,  and  it  being  desirable  to  retain,  as 
smch  as  possible,  the  names  already  in  common  use,  a  different 
form  of  termination  is  adopted  for  that  body  and  some  others. 
Tint, 


Solphur    gives  Sulphurets. 
Selenium      '*     Seleniurets. 
Tellurium    "     Tellurets. 
Carbon         "     Carburets. 


Nitrogen    gives  Nitrurets. 
Phosphorus    **    Phosphurets. 
Arsenic  "    Arseniurets. 


To  distinguish  between  the  difierent  sulphurets  or  chlorides,  &c., 
^the  same  metal,  the  Greek  prefixes  are  adopted,  as  in  the  case  of 
oxides.  We  have  thus  proto-cMoride  and  deuUhchloride  of  manga- 
nese; also  perckiorides  and  subcMorides,  The  Latin  bis  is  often 
rabitituted  for  the  Greek  deutOy  as  the  bichloride  of  tin  in  place  of 
tbe  deuto-chloride.  Among  Continental  chemists,  names  which 
AtnUd  be  translated  chloruret  in  place  of  chloride^  and  stUpkide  in 
place  of  sfilphuretj  are  frequently  employed  $  but  as  these  are  found- 
ed on  certain  theoretical  ideas  that  have  not  yet  been  discussed,  the 
propriety  of  adopting  such  additional  terminations  cannot  be  con- 
lidered  until  we  nave  proceeded  farther. 

Where  two  non-metaUic  bodies  are  united,  it  is  a  question  how 
the  name  of  the  compound  shotdd  be  formed.     Thus,  in  a  compound 
sf  chlorine  and  phosphorus,  should  it  be  called  chloride  of  phos- 
phorus or  phosphuret  of  chlorine  1     This  is  decided  by  referring  to 
the  classification  of  the  simple  bodies  which  wiU  be  hereafter  given, 
and  which  is  founded  on  a  view  of  all  their  chemical  properties  taken 
together.     Whichever  element  stands  highest  in  the  scale  gives 
the  characteristic  name  to  the  compound  body.     Thus  chlorine  is 
above  phosphorus,  and  we  say  chloride  of  phosphorus.    Iodine  is  also 
above  phosphorus,  and  we  say  iodide  of  phosphorus  ;  but  iodine  is 
below  chlorine,  and  we  hence  call  the  compound  which  they  form 
eUaride  of  iodine. 
The  combination  of  the  metals  with  each  other,  except  in  some 

U 
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ence  has,  however,  introduced  remarkable  changes  in  the  mode  of 
representing  the  constitution  of  bodies,  particukrlv  by  means  of  the 
symbolical  nomenchiture  now  uniTcrsaUy  adopted  after  Berzelius. 

In  the  list  of  the  simple  bodies  in  pa^  150,  the  name  of  each 
substance  is  accompanied  by  its  symbol,  which  is  generally  the  in- 
itial letter  of  its  Latin  name ;  and  in  cases  where  the  name  of  more 
than  one  body  begins  with  the  same  letter,  they  are  distinguished 
by  adding  to  the  symbols  of  all  the  bodies  but  one  a  second  letter 
in  smaller  type,  which  may  be  the  second  letter  of  the  word,  or 
whatever  letter  will  best  serve  to  characterize  the  name. 

If  there  be  but  one  non-metallic  substance  in  the  group,  it  is  g'en- 
erally  selected  to  be  denoted  by  the  single  letter,  as  G.  and  P«  for 
1  carbon  and  phosphorus,  while  the  metals  whose  symbols  have  the 

same  letter  are  denoted  by  Ca.,  Co.,  Cd^  Ce.,  and  PI.,  Ph.,  Pd.  Where 
there  are  more  than  one  non-metallic  body  oommencinf  with  the 
same  letter,  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  which  is  designated  by 
the  one  or  by  the  two,  but  the  single  letter  is  generally  attached  to 
the  body  which  is  of  most  importance  in  chemical  phenomena. 
Thus  S.  is  sulphur,  while  Si.  and  Se.  denote  silicon  and  seleniom 
reipectively. 

The  symbols  of  compound  bodies  are  constructed  by  grouping  to> 
gether  the  symbols  of  their  constituents ;  thus  Pb.O.  represents  a 
compound  of  oxygeQ  and  lead ;  C.H.N.O.  a  compound  of  carbon, 
hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  oxygen.  The  algebraic  sign  of  addition  ia 
frequently  used  to  connect  symbols,  as  Cl.+S.,  chloride  of  sulphur  $ 
L+K.,  iodide  of  potassium.  But  I  shall  use  that  sign  only  where  I 
wish  to  express  that  the  bodies  so  connected  are  united  hy  an  infe- 
rior degree  of  affinity ;  thus  Cl.Ca.  is  chloride  of  calcium  dry,  but 
when  crystallized  it  becomes  Cl.Ca. +6H.0.,  in  which  the  +  sign  is 
used  to  show  that  the  water  is  united  with  the  Ca.  CL  ^  a  power 
distinct  from,  and  inferior  to,  that  which  retains  Ca.  and  CI.  in  com- 
bination. Water  thus  combined  is  often  represented  by  the  sjrmbol 
Aq.,  for  water  is  capable  of  acting  in  a  variety  of  ways  in  combina- 
tion, and,  as  will  be  shown  when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  chemical 
relations  o(  water,  it  requires  to  be  expressed  sometimes  as  H.O.  and 
sometimes  as  Aq. 

But  that  which  requires  special  notice  in  speaking  of  symbolical 
nomenclature  is,  that  it  involves  essentially  the  idea  of  numerical 
relations.  Thus  the  symbols  Pb.  or  Cu.  do  not  call  up  to  the  mind 
of  the  chemist  the  simple  ideas  of  lead  or  copper,  but  of  a  quantity 
of  lead  and  of  a  quantity  of  copper,  in  the  proportion  of  103-6  and 
31*7,  which  is  termed  an  equivalent  of  each.  Thus,  also,  the  sym- 
bol Pb.O.  signifies  not  merely  a  compound  of  lead  and  oxygen,  bat 
specially  a  compound  of  an  equivalent  of  lead  and  an  equivalent 
of  oxygen,  in  the  proportion  by  wei^t  of  103*6  of  lead  and  8*0  of 
oxygen.  It  is  thus  that  the  symbol  Fb.Oj,  or  Pb.-f-20.,  which  rep- 
resents also  a  compound  of  lead  with  oxygen,  shows  to  the  chemist 
that  this  second  body  contains  to  the  same  103*6  of  lead  twice  as 
much,  or  16*0  of  oxygen,  as  had  existed  in  the  former.  Pb.O.  is 
therefore  protoxide^  and  Pb.O^  is  the  peroxide  of  lead. 

The  details  of  the  application  of  those  symbols  involve  thus  the 
numerical  laws  of  constitution,  which  have  yet  to  be  described ;  and 
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hence  it  is  unnecessary  to  develop  their  arrangement  farther  at 
present.  It  was  necessary  to  allude  so  far  to  them  when  speaking 
of  nomenclature,  as  I  may  have  occasion  to  introduce  some  of  them 
in  a  general  way  in  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

OF  CHBMICAL  AFFINITY,  AMD  ITS  RELATIONS  TO  HEAT,  TO  LIGHT,  AND  TO 

COHESION. 

The  peculiar  power  by  which  we  suppose  chemical  phenomena  to 
be  produiced,  is  specially  distinguished  from  cohesion,  and  from  all 
other  forces  in  nature,  by  exertrng  in  the  different  kinds  of  element- 
ary  or  compound  substances  various  degrees  of  energry ;  and  by  its 
capability  of  acting  upon  certain  bodies  exclusively,  and  in  prefer^ 
ence  to  acting  upon  others,  which,  so  far  as  physical  circumstances 
go,  appear  equally  exposed  to  its  effects.  Thus,  if  to  some  liquid 
JDtmriatie  acid  there  be  added  a  mixture  of  lime  and  magnesia,  the 
lime  wiU  all  dissolve  in  the  acid  before  any  trace  of  the  magnesia 
will  be  taken  up.  If  a  slip  of  iron  be  placed  in  a  cup  of  nitric  acid, 
a  large  quantity  of  deep  red  fumes  is  immediately  expelled  from 
the  acid,  with  an  appearance  of  boiling  or  effervescence ;  and  the 
iron  disappears,  being  taken  up  by  the  liquid  in  place  of  the  sub- 
atancea  which  had  been  expelled.  If  a  slip  of  copper  be  dipped  in 
the  acid,  the  same  effect  is  produced ;  but  if  the  iron  and  copper  be 
left  together  in  the  acid,  no  action  takes  place  upon  the  copper  until 
the  iron  shall  have  been  totally  dissolved.  The  muriatic  acid,  there* 
fore,  presented  equally  to  lime  and  magnesia,  combines  with  the 
lima  in  preference,  and  the  nitric  acid  takes  up  copper,  giving  off*, 
to  make  room  for  it,  a  quantity  of  gaseous  elements  (nitrous  acid 
fames)  it  had  previously  contained ;  but  it  will  take  iron  in  prefer- 
ence to  copper,  if  the  two  be  presented  to  it  at  the  same  time. 
Chemical  affinity  is  therefore  elective  ;  it  chooses  among  a  variety 
of  bodies  which  it  will  act  upon,  and  is  thus  different  from  cohesion 
or  gravity,  which  will  act  upon  all  bodies  equally  exposed  to  their 
influence  at  the  same  time. 

In  the  example  of  the  metal  and  nitric  acid,  there  is  involved  a 
aeeond  phenomenon,  which,  equally  with  elective  affinity,  is  char- 
acteristic of  chemical  force.  It  is  decomposition.  The  copper  can- 
not dissolve  in  the  nitric  acid  without  the  expulsion  of  another  sub- 
atance.  By  a  simpler  example,  the  decomposition  may  be  rendered 
more  evident.  Sulphuret  of  hydrogen  consists  of  sulphur  and  hy- 
drogen ;  if  it  be  brought  into  contact  with  iodine,  the  iodine  expels 
the  sulphur  and  takes  the  hydrogen ;  the  sulphuret  of  hydrogen  is 
deeomposedy  and  a  new  body,  iodide  of  hydrogen,  is  formed.  Here 
the  hydrogen  chose  between  iodine  and  sulphur,  and  preferred  the 
former :  the  greater  affinity  for  the  iodine  caused  the  decompositioiL 
Hydrogen  hU|  however,  a  still  more  decided  tendeney  to  comUne 
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with  chlorine ;  and  if  chlorine  be  brought  into  contact  with  iodide 
of  hydrogen,  the  iodine  is  in  its  turn  expelled,  and  chloride  of  hy- 
drogen formed.  Here  is  a  series  of  decompositions  depending  on 
the  relative  power  of  the  affinities  of  chlorine,  iodine,  and  sulphur 
for  the  one  body,  hydrogen.  Thus,  by  the  elective  affinity  of  an 
uncombined  body,  choosing  among  a  variety  of  other  bodies  all 
equally  uncombined,  there  is  produced  a  new  combination,  contain- 
ing that  for  which  its  affinity  was  strongest.  But  when  an  uncom- 
bined body  is  put  in  contact  with  two  substances  already  united,  it 
tends  to  separate  them,  to  combine  with  one  and  to  set  the  other 
free. 

If  we  could  combine  any  one  body,  as  hydrogen,  for  example, 
with  every  other  of  the  simple  substances,  we  might,  by  such  ex- 
periments as  those  described  with  the  sulphuret  of  hydrogen,  iodine, 
and  chlorine,  obtain  an  idea  of  the  exact  order  of  intensity  of  the 
affinity  of  each  of  them  for  hydrogen,  and  could  easily  represent, 
under  a  tabular  form,  such  an  idea.  This  has  accordingly  been  tried, 
and  was,  indeed,  the  result  of  the  first  sound  ideas  of  the  nature  of 
chemical  affinity  which  were  obtained.  It  was  not  done  completely 
in  any  case,  for  even  at  present  our  knowlede^e  is  not  sufficient  to 
enable  us  to  form  a  series,  including  all  the  smiple  bodies.  It  was 
particularly  in  the  chemistry  of  the  salts  that  the  benefit  of  this 
principle  was  found,  and  it  was  to  explain  and  predict  the  result  of 
the  decomposition  of  salts  that  tables  of  the  elective  affinity  were 
constructed. 

It  has  been  stated  that,  if  lime  and  magnesia  be  placed  together 
in  contact  with  muriatic  acid,  the  acid  wiB  dissolve  all  the  lime  be- 
fore it  acts  upon  the  magnesia ;  the  affinity  of  lime  for  muriatic  acid 
is  therefore  greater  than  that  of  ma^esia  for  the  same  acid,  and 
hence,  if  to  a  solution  of  magnesia  there  be  lime  added,  the  mag- 
nesia will  be  expelled  and  the  lime  will  take  its  place.  If  to  the 
lime  solution  of  soda  be  added,  the  lime  will  separate,  and  soda  may 
be  in  turn  expelled  by  potash.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many 
metallic  oxides  which  enjoy  a  still  more  feeble  affinity  than  magne- 
sia ;  thus,  if  to  a  solution  containing  oxide  of  iron,  magnesia  be 
added,  the  oxide  of  iron  is  thrown  down  and  the  magnesia  taken  in 
its  place.  In  this  manner  may  be  arranged  a  series  of  compounds, 
consisting  of  difilerent  bases,  in  union  with  the  same  acid ;  and  by 
observing  the  order  of  decomposition  by  each  other,  a  view  of  the 
relative  affinities  which  they  exercise  may  be  formed.  If,  also,  a 
series  of  acids  be  combined  with  the  same  base,  a  similar  view  of 
their  relative  affinities  may  be  drawn  up.  Thus,  when  a  solution 
of  potash  is  exposed  to  the  air,  it  absorbs  carbonic  acid,  for  which, 
therefore,  the  potash  has  an  affinity  of  a  certain  energy ;  on  adding 
acetic  acid,  the  carbonic  acid  is  expelled,  and  acetate  of  potash 
formed ;  on  adding  nitric  acid,  the  acetic  acid  is  expelled  from  it, 
and  nitrate  of  potash  formed  ;  and  from  this,  by  means  of  sulphuric 
acid,  the  nitric  acid  may  be  recovered,  the  potash  remaining  in  the 
state  of  sulphate. 

The  results  so  described  may  be  exhibited  as  follows,  by  writin^^ 
in  a  column  the  names  of  the  diffisrent  acids,  in  the  order  of  their 
affinities  for  a  certain  base  (soda),  which  is  placed  at  top.    Similarly 
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in  a  colamn,  at  the  top  of  which  is  placed  the  name  of  a  given  acid, 
the  various  bases  in  the  order  of  their  affinities  may  be  written. 
Thus: 


Soda. 
Sulphuric  acid. 
Nitric  acid. 
Muriatic  acid. 
Acetic  acid. 
Carbonic  acid. 


Muriatie  Acid. 

Potash. 

Soda. 

Lime. 

Magnesia. 

Oxide  of  iron. 


For  the  simple  bodies  similar  lists  might  be  constructed  :  thus,  in 
the  same  way  as  the  series  of  affinities  for  hydrogen  already  noticed, 
a  table  of  affinites  of  the  different  metals  for  oxygen  may  be  drawn 
up  from  observation.  If  to  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  in  which 
the  silver  is  combined  with  oxygen,  a  globule  of  mercury  be  placed, 
it  dissolves,  and  the  silver  is  set  free.  By  dipping  into  the  solution 
of  nitrate  of  mercury  a  slip  of  copper,  the  mercury  is  thrown  down, 
and  the  copper  takes  its  place.  From  the  nitrate  of  copper  the 
metal  may  be  thrown  down  by  lead,  and  the  lead  again  precipitated 
by  a  plate  of  zinc.  The  affinities  of  the  simple  bodies  for  each  other 
my  be  therefore  expressed,  taking  hydrogen  and  oxygen  as  illus- 
trations, by  the  following  columns : 


Hydrogen, 
Chlorine. 
Iodine. 
Sulphur. 


Oxygen. 
Zinc. 
Lead. 
Copper. 
Mercury. 
Silver. 


in  which  any  one  body  in  the  list  may  expel  all  below  it  from  com- 
bmation,  and  will  itself  be  expelled  by  every  body  below  which  it 
itands. 

Snch  is  simple  elective  affinity^  but  it  often  manifests  itself  in  a 
nu>re  complex  form,  as  when  it  acts  among  a  greater  number  of 
bodies  than  three ;  and  by  the  mutual  action  of  two  compound  bod- 
ies, two  new  ones  may  be  formed.     Thus,  when  nitrate  of  lime  is 
decomposed  by  potash,  there  is  simple  decomposition,  and  the  lime 
is  let  free  ;  but  if,  in  place  of  pure  potash,  we  employ  carbonate  of 
potash,  the  result  is  the  formation  of  carbonate  of  lime ;  for  when 
the  potash  leaves  the  carbonic  acid  to  go  to  the  nitric  acid,  and 
the  nitric  acid  leaves  the  lime  to  go  to  the  potash,  the  carbonic 
acid  and  the  lime,  finding  themselves  in  presence  of  one  another, 
unite,  and  precipitate  as  carbonate  of  linae.     The  nature  of  the  de- 
composition may  be  more  clearly  shown  from  the  figure : 


Nitric  acid.     Potash. 
Lime.  Carbonic  acid 


J 


The  bodies  existing  before  mixture  being  composed  of  those  writ- 
ten above  one  another,  and  those  formed  by  decomposition  coiuiist« 
inffof  those  which  are  in  the  same  horizontal  line. 
^Thia  action  is  termed  double  decomposition*    In  the  example  just 
stated,  the  difference  between  it  and  simple  decomposition  may 


%  »■ 


~^  * 


^.  V  ^«M  .«.^-^«o%«to,  di«  potash  acting  precisely  as  if  it 
^^  7_.     .  1,^  ^w  «'v     j«*  M^i  CJtrbonic  acid  uniting  only  because 
^       _^     ^..     .,,.»».■.  ••ia*^<ii  any  other  ties,  and  hence  com- 
^.*»v.      -v-     X    .H.valMurity  of  double  decomposition  is, 
^  \   ".^^..^    t    .    T-k'.oii*  may  occur  which  could  not  have 
>,T  .     .  -^^^.-N.    >  >**»>ntf  doiiuity,  and  which,  on  the  contrary,  ap- 
•  .    x^*i    %-^^uc^  in  opposition  to  it.     Thus,  anmionia 
.>....•.««««  uirt;^  of  lime  j  on  the  contrary,  lime  will  take 
^^  uM^v'iLUft ;  and  yet,  if  we  mix  a  solution  of  nitrate 
^^xuoiv?  s^l  ammonia,  they  decompose  each  other, 
.1  >^*  .«cx«.'>c  affinity,  there  are  formed  nitrate  of  ammo- 
,.     -*vxu»Jk*t^  ^»£'  lime.    As  in  the  former  diagram,  the  com- 
^..Ix  x»."*v   tavi  dirter  mixture,  are  found  arranged  in  the  hori- 
^"'^     ,^  .^.xvvm'  tiues  uf  the  diagram: 

%  Nitric  acid.    Ammonia.  > 

I  Lime.  Carbonic  acid.  ) 

N  j^«,  <L%  .-^ccr  tv«  understand  the  cause  of  such  double  decompo* 
^.^*^\s    t.u.xi  take  into  account  not  merely  the  affinity  of  the 

^^^A  ,v^  v?ko  nitric  acid,  but  that  of  the  lime  for  the  carbonic 
*^^^  •  n^^^  »t"  iho  affinity  of  lime  for  nitric  acid  be  represented 
!^  V,  «►»'-  ^"**  ^**  ammonia  for  nitric  acid  be  represented  by  70, 
.'v    :;«.v  ^'  i  ^  ^h**  stronger,  and  can,  when  by  itself,  expel  ammo- 

v^.  '  •^<»  carbonic  acid  intervene,  and  the  affinity  of  lime  for 
'l^  A.**  *.  *s  U  fcK>  ^0,  and  of  ammonia  for  the  same  acid  be  30,  then 
'^^ ^w^i*»u  must  occur;  for  the  forces  preventing  decomposi- 

^  H    ^  4fKuitics  of  nitric  acid  for  lime,  and  of  carbonic  acid 

^^V  v^-N.*^i  that  is,  80+30=110;  while  those  tending  to  cause 

^NN^^NHV- ^*"  are  the  affinities  of  nitric  acid  for  ammonia,  and  of 

.JiTx^N   w:J  for  lime,  =70+50=120;  the  latter  are  the  more 

^^«.w»  ^^  the  constituents  of  the  two  salts  consequently  ez- 

j^^    ^    *iu%'v**.     The  former  affinities  are  termed  the  quiescetUj  the 

'^*^T  *'V  ^i^i^nt  affinities ;  and  whenever  the  sum  of  the  divel- 

\  ^.NMior  than  that  of  the  quiescent  affinities,  decomposition 

*^^  w  A«  viM^iki  atHiiity  of  hydrogen  for  sulphur  is  much  greater  than  that  of 
«  N\  %»^|'<^uv.  aim!  the  affinity  of  mercury  for  chlorine  is  much  greater  than 
'*•*T^  w  ^^  ,u4<hui ,  ttiul  yet,  on  bringing  chloride  of  mercury  into  contact  with 
'^Jtir  ^  v»vh\^Mi.  i*t»mplete  decomposition  ensues,  chloride  of  hydrogen  and 
*''?^**  ^  Mv'ivHii)  U'lng  produced.  In  this  case,  the  affinity  of  mercoiy  for 
T<^  \ '^  ^  ^^j  ^^^  Bulphur  being  10;  the  affinity  of  hydrogen  being  for  aoK- 
*"^  ^'likwiao  *),  the  result  may  be  shown  as  follows  : 

80 

^  c  Chlorine.       Hydrogen.  > , . 
*'  \  Mercury.       Sulphur.     J  *° 

10 

•c  ^^>aw  OAHHnposition  being  80+10=40,  and  greater  than  thoae, 
i:  "V^v  >r^:*r?%W  to  ktny  the  elements  as  they  were. 
^^^A  wv  i^  f*»tth»  **'  chemical  affinity  manifesting  itself  in  its 
jMa  in  lU  more  complex  form  j  hence  there  would  appear 
'**'^'  **JjV  www  •••y  ^^^  *®  determine  the  scale  of  affinitiei^ 
^  ^  *^  jaiMritTl  •  ••'*••  ^f  ^Wee  in  which  all  existing  substances 
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should  find  their  place,  and  all  possible  eases  of  chemical  decompo- 
sitioh  mifi^ht  be  foretold  with  the  same  accuracy  as  the  law  of  grav- 
itation allows  the  disturbing  effects  of  a  new  planet  to  be  calculated ; 
but,  unfortunately  for  the  simplicity  of  expression  which  the  laws  of 
chemical  affinity  would  thus  assume,  new  and  unexpected  compli- 
cations arise,  and  embarrass  all  our  explanations ;  thus,  if  we  take 
muriatic  acid,  and  form  a  table  of  the  affinities  of  bases  for  it,  we 
shall  find  that  it  is  as  given  in  No.  1,  and  constructing  for  sulphuric 
acid  an  independent  column,  we  shall  find  it  to  be  as  in  No.  2. 


No.  1. — Muriatic  Acid. 

Oxide  of  silver. 

Potash. 

Soda. 

Barytes. 

Strontia. 

Lime. 

Magnesia. 


No.  2.^Sulpkuric  Acid, 
Barytes. 
Strontia. 
Potash. 
Soda. 
Lime. 
Magnesia. 
Oxide  of  silver. 


Here  the  order  is  quite  reversed,  for  oxide  of  silver,  the  strong* 
est  base  in  one  column,  is  the  weakest  in  the  other ;  and  barytes 
and  strontia,  which  manifest  the  most  intense  affinity  for  sulphuric 
acid,  are  found  but  midway  among  the  bases  arranged  in  order  of 
strength  for  muriatic  acid.  Which  column  must  be  taken  as  repre- 
senting the  true  order  of  affinities  1  What  principle  is  there  by 
iriiich  these  conflicting  testimonies  of  experiments  may  be  brought 
to  correspond!  The  answer  is,  that  neither  table  is  exclusively 
correct  ^  that  these  lists,  although  showing  the  order  of  decomposi- 
tion^ and  thus  exhibiting  to  the  eye,  most  usefully,  the  result  of  a 
mat  number  of  experiments,  must  not  be  supposed  as  strictly  show- 
ing to  ns  the  order  of  the  affinities  of  these  bodies,  unless  we  apply 
thereto  a  number  of  corrections,  arising  from  those  numerous  and 

Zrtant  causes  which  influence  and  disturb  the  simple  action  of 
ty,  and  frequently  invert  altogether  the  results,  which,  if  unim- 
peded, it  would  have  produced. 

For  the  chemical  action  of  two  bodies  does  not  arise  simply  from 
their  chemical  affinities,  but  results  from  the  combined  influences  of 
keat,  electricity,  cohesion,  and  other  physical  agencies,  which  fre- 
quently modify  the  chemical  forces  to  a  remarkable  extent.  By  a 
change  of  temperature,  an  affinity  originally  weak  may  be  made  to 
preponderate  over  one  previously  much  stronger;  by  electrical 
conditions,  the  strongest  and  most  direct  chemical  affinities  may  be 
orercome  y  according  as  the  cohesion  of  the  acting  bodies  may  pre- 
^  decompositions,  simple  or  compound,  may  be  produced  m  op- 
posite ways ;  and  thus  a  chemical  result  is  not  the  simple  conse- 
quence of  affinity  directly  acting,  but  is  the  resultant  of  a  number 
of  forces  acting  in  diflerent  directions,  and  with  variable  intensities, 
of  which  affinity  is  but  one,  although  that  one  which,  for  our  ob- 
ject, is  the  most  important. 

b  m  indeed  fortunate  for  the  intellectnal  progress  of  mankind  that  it  is  so ;  for  on 
tke  Yuiibility  of  the  intensity  with  which  chemical  affinity  may  be  exerted  depends 
^  tfwtcacc  of  the  infinite  variety  of  organized  and  inorganic  beings  which  peo|>le 
iid  ^tutity  this  earth.  Had  mere  afluiiity  been  omnipotent ;  had  those  bodies 
*liieb  tttract  eaeh  other  most  powerfhlly  been  in  aU  cases  able  to  combine ;  and 
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.«.^  xt.u  k;  ifc,'«iM  Ji  iufoui^ring  their  connexion  when  once  fomed,  immedi- 
u.  .1%.  I'V'*  i  jui  ^luOtf,  Lbuie  bodies  which  have  the  most  powerful  affinities 
•Jil.u  -.*  >o^:»4Ku  IK  ill  b*  tfutering  into  eternal  union;  those  next  in  power  would 
^.••4. ««..!.  itu.^  la  -  (  >4iiia«i«Ai  'iitir  tendency  to  combine,  and  long  since  all  nature  would 
V . .  \ «.  14  u .  -ii^t  u  ii*u  mute  WW  chemical  combinations,  the  breaking  up  of  which 
vi^-  ^»  >.  *vKui^»ua4K'a  S>v  any  existing  force,  llie  complex  changes  of  animal 
*»^  ,  e^c....*.!.  .'^taHivii  jjkI  rtrspiration  could  not  go  on ;  the  working  of  the  metals, 
,x  .  iv...  L:i.  U.5K .%  .iV'Jta^'d  hfe,  could  not  have  been  invented  ;  and  the  planet  which 
*i     1. :»..'.:  *.  wu  ia*c  rvvolvwl  in  space  a  barren  and  uninhabitable  ball. 

•K    •■•.».  u  .»   rKt"^  imxliiymg  causes  may  be  easily  exhibited  by  one  or  twaex- 

^.^ ..  a^     ;  K*  V*,"  Alrviuly  described  how  a  solution  of  muriate  of  lime  is  decom- 

x^w  '.    .^t<K'ua^c  oi  duimunia ;  carbonate  of  lime  being  precipitated,  and  muriate 

.    .  ».ivu.a   miaimiig  in  the  liquor ;  but  if,  in  place  of  bringing  these  substances 

..,    ^..,.1*.  II  ><HUtK»«.  they  be  brought  to  act  on  each  other  at  a  high  temperatore, 

.N.   ^  0^.'.  »  .  xicdv  th(«  reverse.    If  muriate  of  ammonia  and  carbonate  of  lime  be 

Xi«««w  ^x«»'K(  wixhout  water,  carbonate  of  ammonia  is  found  to  be  sublimed,  and 

-^  ^,*   ■.■  liiu'  u'liiauw  boliind.    If  watery  vapour  be  brought  into  contact  with  me-  ■ 

^.•x  -.xii  u  ai^\l  lo  bright  redness,  it  is  decomposed,  one  of  its  constituents,  oxygen, 

.v»uAi».u^  \%iih  iht*  inm,  tlie  other,  hydrogen,  being  set  free ;  here  evidently  the  af- 

u«.i,^  .^  -ui)  lor  oxvgc^n  is  greater  than  that  of  hydrogen.    But  if  oxide  of  iron  be 

VM»\\i  v^•  twliiifiM  nibo,  and  hydrogen  gas  be  passed  over  it,  the  oxygen  is  totally  re- 

u^^vKv  s^  tho  hvdntgtMi  in  the  state  of  water,  and  metallic  iron  is  set  free ;  here  the 

^scv<  s4  4ihuuy  is  exactly  the  reverse,  and  we  shall  soon  discover  the  canae  to 

%t*Lv-:i  ii  luunt  in*  attributed. 

t^io  i^hiloHopher  who  first  declared  that  the  order  of  decompou- 
us*u  wAM  not  the  order  of  affinity,  and  pointed  out  the  importance 
^»i  .4iioiuliu^  to  the  other  forces  that  modify  it,  was  led  by  his  ob-. 
wi\44iiouN  to  assert  that  the  power  to  which  we  have  attached  so 
U4V4>K  iiiiportunce,  elective  affinity,  had  no  real  existence;  he  said 
w.Vii  cheinicul  union  differed  from  mechanical  cohesion  only  in  beinr 
v^w'iicd  between  the  particles  of  different  substances,  and  that  in  aU 
^aw.t  where  certain  bodies  combined  in  preference  to  others,  the 
\s*uico  was  to  be  found  in  the  accidental  and  external  circumstances. 
^Si  hiM  ideas,  the  force  by  which  the  particles  of  a  fragment  of  sul- 
)fhtkW  i»t'  Hoda  are  united,  differs  from  the  force  by  which  the  sulpha- 
viv  uoid  Ih  united  to  the  soda  only  in  the  fact  that  the  cohesion 
yiiuoM  |MtrticIes  of  the  same  kind,  while  affinity  unites  particles  of 
JiiUHOut  Iciiuls.  A  salt  dissolved  in  water  is  thus  held  in  solution 
^v  vlioiiiioiil  attraction.  Two  pieces  of  lead  which  adhere  together 
«lv  vi'ttUiiiMl  by  mechanical  cohesion ;  but  if  a  piece  of  lead  adhere 
u^  u  piooo  of  tin,  or  a  drop  of  water  to  a  surface  of  glass  or  metal, 
iho  MMi*»»i  hIhuiIiI  be  attributed  to  chemical  affinity^.  It  will  be  seen 
hv'(\MiUor  llntt  II  prent  deal  of  this  peculiarity  of  view  arose  from  the 
ULUU\Mplo  »»r  indefinite  chemical  combination,  which,  although  sup- 
iv»u*d  by  ^^"^  lunnzing  talents  of  Berthollet,  has  been  finally  and  to- 
utl\  ^i\o"  "!»•  ^Vc  ^^  ^^^  J^^^  consider  such  phenomena  as  solo- 
Us»M  lo  bo  priMluced  by  chemical  aflinity,  for  we  require  that  a  chem- 
Ui^l  ooiiipountl  Hhould  have  parted  with  the  properties  of  its  con8tit> 
ucuU,  M\A  ttiMiuirod  peculiar  properties  of  its  own,  in  order  to  proye 
i\«  mio  to  tho  niiine. 

\\\\\  \\  iM  Htill  by  no  means  easy  to  fix  upon  the  limits  beyond 
^htob  ibo  obimjjt'  of  properties  must  pass.     A  change  of  state  of  ag- 
iiou  \*  Olio  of  the  most  common  evidences  of  chemical  comm- 
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cases.  The  production  of  heat,  and  often  light,  is  one  of  the  most 
nnirersal  attributes  of  chemical  action ;  and  hence  for  many  aees 
the  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  combustion  included  all  that 
was  of  importance  in  the  philosophy  of  chemistry.  A  change  of 
volume  is  also  very  frequent,  though  not  so  universal ;  and  conse- 
quent on  this  change  of  volume,  a  change,  generally  an  increase,  of 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  body  from  the  mean  specific  gravity  of  its 
constituents ;  thus,  when  oxygen  and  nitrogen  unite  to  form  nitrous 
oxide,  the  volume  of  the  compound  is  but  |  of  that  of  the  mixed 
constituents ;  when  nitrogen  and  hydrogen  unite  to  form  ammonia, 
the  resulting  volume  is  but  ^  of  that  of  the  gases  mixed  before  com- 
bining ;  if  100  volumes  of  alcohol  be  mixed  with  100  volumes  of 
water,  the  mixture  will  occupy  but  196  volumes ;  and  on  mixing 
similflLT  quantities  of  water  and  oil  of  vitriol,  the  resulting  volume  is 
but  185.  Change  of  colour  also  frequently  occurs ;  but  in  all  these 
cases,  although  such  marked  results  indicate  an  intimacy  of  union 
that  can  scarcely  be  explained  by  mere  cohesion,  yet  other  physical 
forces  may  intervene,  and  in  addition  to  the  evidence  of  chemical 
action  already  stated,  the  most  important  and  necessary  still  remains, 
change  of  chemical  properties. 

I  have  on  several  occasions  mentioned  change  of  properties  as 
characteristic  of  chemical  combination,  but  it  may  be  proper  here 
to  enter  into  a  few  detailed  examples  of  its  nature  and  its  source. 
Chemical  afiinity  is  not  a  sins^le  force,  giving  to  all  bodies  within 
its  indaence  the  same  properties,  though  it  may  be  in  diflferent  de- 
grees.    On  the  contrary,  the  power  which  confers  upon  bodies  their 
chemical  properties  is  of  two  kinds,  antagonistic  to  each  other,  and 
sach  that,  by  acting  with  equal  energies,  their  effects  are  mutually 
destroyed.     Gravity,  in  acting  upon  bodies,  acts  upon  all  bodies  in 
the  same  manner ;  the  molecular  forces,  which  determine  the  hard- 
ness, the  ductility,  the  solid,  or  liquid  condition  of  bodies,  may  make 
one  body  more  or  less  hard  or  ductile  than  another,  or  they  may 
render  one  body  solid  and  another  gaseous ;  but  it  is  not  in  the  na- 
ture of  cohesive  forces  to  render  the  hardness  of  one  body  opposite 
to  the  hardness  of  another,  so  that  together  they  shall  produce  soft- 
less.    Tet  such  is  the  nature  of  the  sources  of  chemical  activity  ; 
tkns  sulphuric  acid  and  soda  are  actuated  by  affinities  for  each  oth- 
er ;  the  same  force  which  gives  to  them  their  tendency  to  combine, 
gifes  to  one  the  properties  of  an  intense  acid,  and  to  the  other  the 
tharacter  of  a  powerful  alkali ;  yet  these  forces  are  so  peculiarly 
lekted  to  each  other,  that,  when  the  bodies  have  combined,  the 
•cid  and  the  alkaline  properties  disappear,  and  there  results  a  sub- 
mace,  formed  by  their  union  (Glauber's  salt),  innocent,  inactive, 
vith  little  tendency  to  combine,  destitute  of  chemical  affinity  for 
other  bodies,  yut  containing  in  itself  constituents  which  may  be 
iglia  set  free,  and  exhibited  with  all  their  active  properties. 

The  force  of  chemical  affinity  is  therefore  exerted  only  between 
Mies  possessing  opposite  qualities,  and  by  their  union  a  substance 
ii  ttodnced  possessing  qualities  which  are  not  the  mixed  qualities 
tf  Its  components.  The  forces  which  produce  cohesion  and  solu- 
tion are  found  most  active  where  the  resemblance  between  the 
Mies  is  most  complete.    Thus  metals  adhere  most  powerfully  to 
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Theie  are  many  instances  of  bodies  acting  on  each  other^  although 
in  the  solid  form.  Thus,  M^hen  chlorate  of  potash  and  sulphur,  or 
chlorate  of  potash  and  sulphuret  of  antimony,  are  rubbed  together, 
the  mixture  explodes  from  the  rapid  decomposition  which  ensues. 
When  fulminate  of  silver,  or  iodide  of  amidogen,  is  even  slightly 
touched,  detonation  follows.  In  these  cases,  the  original  arrange- 
ment of  particles  must  have  been  so  instable,  that  the  imperfect  ap- 
proach produced  by  mechanical  mixture,  or  the  slight  change  of  po- 
sition arising  from  a  sudden  shock,  was  sufficient  to  cause  a  new 
mode  of  combination.  But,  if  such  cases  as  these  be  considered  as 
exceptions,  we  may  look  upon  solid  bodies  in  general  as  being  with- 
out chemical  action  on  one  another. 

In  the  gaseous  form  of  matter,  chemical  affinity  appears  to  be 
eontroUed  and  weakened  by  the  mutual  mechanical  repulsion  of  the 
gmaeous  particles.  Thus,  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  boues  whose  af* 
Snitiea  are  so  strong,  may  remain  in  contact  as  gases  for  an  indefi- 
nite period.  Nitrogen  and  hydrogen  have  no  apparent  tendency  to 
anite  when  mixed.  Hydrogen,  in  the  form  of  a  gas,  is  without  ac- 
tion on  carbon,  or  arsenic,  or  phosphorus,  although  under  other 
ciicamstanees  it  unites  with  them,  forming  characteristic  bodies* 
In  order  to  obtain  the  full  chemical  action  of  gaseous  bodies,  they 
must  be  brought  into  play  at  the  moment  of  their  being  set  free  or 
formed ;  in  their  nascent  stated  hn  it  is  termed.  It  may  well  be,  that, 
when  water  is  decomposed  and  hydrogen  is  liberated,  there  is  a 
moment  before  the  hydrogen  actually  assumes  the  permanently  elas- 
tie  form ;  and  being  then,  perhaps,  liquid,  and  in  a  highly  concentra- 
ted conation,  its  affinities  are  manifested  with  extraordinary  force. 
It  is  the  same  with  other  gases ;  they  act  always  with  their  full 
power  only  in  their  nascent  state. 

The  influence  of  cohesion  in  determining  chemical  action  is, 
however,  of  much  greater  importance  in  another  way,  as  serving, 
upon  the  principles  of  Berthollet,  to  explain  the  anomalous  discora- 
ance  between  those  experiments  upon  which  the  tables  of  the  affin- 
ities of  bodies  for  eacn  other  had  been  constructed.  Thus  it  has 
been  shown,  that  in  a  table  of  affinities  of  the  bases,  oxide  of  silver 
would  appear  to  be  the  strongest  base  if  we  used  muriatic  acid : 
bunrtes  should  be  looked  upon  as  the  most  powerful  if  sulphuric 
acid  had  been  employed  9  while,  if  the  relation  of  the  bases  to  nitric 
acid  were  taken  as  the  standard,  potash  would  be  found  to  excel  the 
odiers.  In  such  cases,  the  diversity  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  infla- 
enee  of  cohesion  \  and  in  all  cases  of  the  mutual  action  of  various 
bodies  in  solution,  the  result  is  found  to  be  the  formation  of  such 
compounds  as  are  least  soluble. 

Let  us  imagine  a  quantity  of  sulphate  of  soda  and  nitrate  of  potash 
to  be  dissolved  in  water.  Each  acid  is  attracted  at  the  same  mo- 
ment by  both  bases,  and  each  base  by  both  acids,  so  that  there  oc- 
curs a  division  of  each  acid  between  the  two  bases,  and  of  each 
base  between  the  two  acids.  There  are  thus  in  solution  sulphate 
of  soda  and  sulphate  of  potash,  nitrate  of  soda  and  nitrate  of  potash ; 
and  while  the  solution  is  dilute,  all  remain  so ;  but  if  the  liquor  be 
very  orach  concentrated,  the  sulphate  of  potash,  being  a  sparingly 
soluble  salt,  is  deposited  in  crystals,  and  a  new  distribution  takes 
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place  in  the  mother  liquid.  Supposing  all  sulphate  of  potash  re- 
moved, and  that  there  remain  sulphate  of  soda,  nitrate  of  soda,  and 
nitrate  of  potash,  the  remaining  potash  divides  itself  again  between 
the  acids,  and  a  new  portion  of  sulphate  of  potash  is  formed,  which, 
by  a  new  crystallization,  may  be  separated.  In  this  way,  according 
as  the  evaporation  is  continued,  new  quantities  of  sulphate  of  potash 
are  consecutively  formed,  until  there  remains  in  solution  neither 
potash  nor  sulphuric  acid,  but  only  soda  in  combination  with  nitric 
acid.  Here,  then,  supposing  the  chemical  affinities  of  potash  and 
soda,  of  sulphuric  and  of  nitric  acids,  to  be  exactly  equal,  the  de- 
composition which  actually  occurs,  and  the  manner  m  whieh  it  real- 
ly takes  place,  are  explained  perfectly  by  the  greater  cohesion  of 
tne  sulphate  of  potash,  and  its  consequent  sparing  solubility. 

In  like  manner,  ordinary  hard  water  contains  soda,  muriatic  acid, 
lime,  and  sulphuric  acid.  The  soda  is  certainly  the  stronger  base, 
and  the  sulphuric  the  stronger  acid ;  and  yet,  on  evaporating  such 
water,  the  salt  which  first  crystallizes  is  sulphate  of  lime;  and  on 
continuing  the  evaporation,  all  sulphuric  acid  may  be  removed  in 
combination  with  the  lime.  But  the  acids  and  bases  being  divided 
among  one  another  in  solution,  there  coexist  sulphate  of  lime,  snl- 

{ihate  of  soda,  muriate  of  lime,  and  muriate  of  soaa.  But  when  the 
iquor  is  concentrated,  the  sulphate  of  lime  is  first  deposited,  and  a 
new  quantity  being  formed,  all  its  constituents  are  eliminated  in 
combination,  precisely  as  the  sulphate  of  potash  was  separated  in 
the  former  case. 

In  these  instances  the  separation  of  the  least  soluble  ingredients 
took  place  by  degrees,  and,  as  it  were,  artificially ;  but  if  any  one 
of  the  substances  produced  be  perfectly  insoluble,  it  is  at  once  and 
in  full  quantity  expelled.  Thus,  when  we  mix  together  solutions  of 
nitrate  of  barytes  and  sulphate  of  soda,  there  is  instant  formation  of 
sulphate  of  barytes,  and  the  solution  contains  only  nitrate  of  soda. 
But  even  here,  although  the  formation  of  the  sulphate  of  barytes  uh 
pears  instantaneous  to  the  senses,  it  yet  may,  in  point  of  fact,  be 
just  as  gradual  as  in  other  cases.  Thus  there  may  have  been  a  mo- 
ment after  mixing  the  solutions  when  there  were  present,  dissolved 
together,  nitrate  of  barytes,  nitrate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  soda^  and 
sulphate  of  barytes ;  in  the  next  moment  the  latter  precipitates,  and 
the  barytes  in  solution,  still  dividing  itself  between  the  two  aeidsi 
another  quantity  is  formed.  This  then  precipitates,  and  thus,  in.  a 
space  of  time  that  is  too  small  to  be  detected,  the  quantity  of  bfr 
rytes  in  the  solution  is  reduced  to  the  mere  trace  of  sulphate  vrilkk 
the  quantity  of  water  can  dissolve,  and  which  is  too  small  to  be  d^ 
tected  by  our  ordinary  tests. 

The  nature  of  double  decomposition  depends  thus  on  the  relative 
solubility  of  the  compounds  formed.  In  whatever  way  the  moat  iiH 
soluble  bodies  may  be  generated,  the  decomposition  occurs.  It  is 
thus  that,  on  mixing  solutions  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  and  of  nitrafts 
of  lime,  there  are  formed  carbonate  of  lime  and  nitrate  of  ammonia  j 
not  merely  that  the  divellent  affinities  were  more  powerful  than  tki 
quiescent  forces,  but  that  the  insolubility  of  the  carbonate  of  Uap 
produced  its  separation  from  the  liquid,  and  hence  the  union  of  te 
substances  which  compose  it. 
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The  inyersion  of  affinity  which  is  produced  by  the  influence  of 
coheBion  is  not  limited  to  cases  of  double  decomposition.  There 
is  BO  doubt  but  that  acetic  acid  is  a  stronger  acid  than  carbonic  acid ; 
and  on  adding  acetic  acid  to  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash  in 
water,  the  carbonic  acid  is  expelled,  and  acetate  of  potash  formed. 
Yet,  if  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid  gas  be  passed  into  a  solution  of 
acetate  of  potash  in  alcohol,  the  salt  is  decomposed,  acetic  acid  be- 
ing set  free,  and  carbonate  of  potash  formed.  The  cause  of  this  is 
the  insolubility  of  the  carbonate  of  potash  in  alcohol ;  for,  on  the 
first  aetion  of  the  carbonic  acid,  the  potash  divides  itself  between 
the  two  acids,  and  there  is  formed  some  carbonate,  which  is  thrown 
down ;  then  another  Quantity,  which  also  separates,  until  ultimately 
all  is  precipitated,  and  thus  one  of  the  feeblest  acids  may  overcome 
the  affinities  of  another  which  is  much  stronger. 

By  this  principle  of  distribution  of  acids  and  bases,  we  are  thus 
enabled  to  account  for  a  variety  of  facts,  which  appear  totally  op- 
posed to  aflinity,  if  it  were  not  subject  to  such  modifications ;  but, 
althoogh  it  is  so  convenient  for  explanation,  it  should  not  be  ad- 
mitted as  a  principle  in  science  if  there  could  not  be  adduced  evi- 
dence of  its  actual  and  independent  truth.  That  it  does  occur  in 
■lany  cases  cannot  well  be  doubted ;  thus  the  solution  of  sulphate 
of  copper  in  water  is  of  a  rich  blue  colour,  and  that  of  muriate 
(chloride)  of  copper  of  an  emerald  green.  Now,  on  mixing  mu- 
riatic acid  with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  the  blue  solution 
is  immediately  changed  to  green,  showing  that  the  weaker  acid  has 
divided  the  oxide  of  copper  with  the  stronger,  although,  so  far 
from  precipitation  occurring,  the  new  compound  is  the  more  solu- 
ble of  the  two.  Also,  on  mixing  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  with 
solpho-cyanic  acid,  the  liquor  becomes  intensely  blood-red  colour- 
ed, showing  that  a  quantity  of  sulpho-cyanide  of  iron  has  been 
formed,  although  the  sulpho-cyanic  acid  is  much  weaker  than  the 
solphuric,  and  no  precipitation  occurs  to  favour  its  production. 

These,  and  many  other  such  examples  which  might  be  brought 
forward,  show  that  the  opinion  of  BerthoUet,  that  the  acids  and 
bases,  when  mixed  together  in  solution,  arrange  themselves  so  that 
each  base  shall  be  divided  among  all  the  acids,  and  each  acid  among 
all  the  bases,  is  in  a  great  many  cases  true,  and  that  it  is  one  of  the 
most  fruitful  sources  of  the  decompositions  which  occur  in  our  ex- 
periments ;  but  it  remains  to  be  decided  whether  it  is  universally 
true,  and  whether,  if  all  acids  and  bases  act  thus  equally  on  one 
another,  we  should  abandon  the  idea  of  chemical  affinity  being 
elective. 

The  answer  to  this  question  has  been  long  since  received  in  sci- 
ence. The  principle  of  BerthoUet  does  not  hold  always,  for  nu- 
merous instances  may  be  produced  where  this  partition  of  acids  or 
of  bases  does  not  take  place.  Thus  boracic  acid  and  sulphuric 
■eid  both  redden  litmus,  but  the  former  colours  it  of  a  port-wine 
cslonr,  while  the  latter  tinges  it  of  the  red  of  an  onion-skin.  If  a 
qiantity  of  borax  (borate  of  soda)  be  dissolved  in  water  coloored 
bhe  by  litmus,  and  some  sulphuric  acid  added  thereto,  the  liquor 
becomes  coloured  wine-red  from  free  boracic  acid ;  but,  although 
tbe  slightest  trace  of  sulphuric  acid  in  excess  would  show  itself  by 
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changing  the  red  to  that  of  the  onion-skin,  no  sign  of  it  is  found 
until  all  the  horacic  acid  has  been  expelled.  Here,  therefore,  there 
is  no  partition  of  the  base  between  two  acids ;  all  the  sulphuric  acid 
which  is  added  unites  with  the  soda,  and  all  the  boracic  acid  is  ex- 
pelled. If  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  be  coloured  blue  by 
litmus,  and  sulphuric  acid  added,  it  may  also  be  shown,  by  the  ab- 
sence of  the  peculiar  red  which  free  sulphuric  acid  gives,  that  there 
is  no  division  of  base  between  the  two.  The  carbonic  acid  is  to- 
tally expelled,  and  the  sulphuric  acid  combines  exclusively  with  the 
soda.  If  the  solution  be  dilute,  the  carbonic  acid  remains  dissolved 
in  the  liquor ;  if  it  be  concentrated,  it  is  evolved  in  the  gaseous 
form  ;  that  makes  no  difference. 

Affinities  are  not,  therefore,  as  Berthollet  considered,  all  the  same 
in  power.  The  framers  of  the  tables  of  affinity  were  right  as  to 
the  general  principle,  that  different  bodies  have  different  degrees 
of  affinity  for  each  other ;  but  they  erred  in  supposing  that  they 
could  construct  a  table  for  the  absolute  order  of  affinities. 

To  sum  up  the  details  that  have  been  given  of  the  influence  of 
cohesion  on  the  affinities  of  bodies  acting  on  each  other  in  solution, 
it  may  be  said  that,  1st,  In  almost  all  cases  of  precipitation,  the  na- 
ture of  the  double  decomposition  is  determined  much  more  by  the 
fact  of  one  of  the  bodies  formed  being  insoluble,  than  by  the  result- 
ant of  the  united  affinities  of  the  bodies  which  are  engaged.  52d, 
That  where  there  is  no  separation  of  an  insoluble  or  of  a  sparingly 
soluble  compound,  the  acids  and  bases,  if  they  diffisr  very  much  in 
energy,  are  exclusively  united,  the  strongest  acid  with  the  strongs 
est  base,  and  the  weakest  acid  with  the  weakest  base  ;  and  if  there 
be  not  base  sufficient  to  neutralize  all  of  the  acids,  a  corresponding 
quantity  of  the  weakest  acid  being  left  out  of  combination  alto- 
gether ;  but,  3d,  That  if  the  acids  and  bases  be  not  very  different 
m  energy  of  affinity,  they  arrange  themselves  in  such  a  manner 
that  each  base  shall  be  divided  between  all  the  acids,  and  each  acid 
divided  between  all  the  bases,  in  proportions  which  depend  upon 
the  quantities  of  each  acid  and  of  each  base  that  may  be  present, 
and  on  its  affinitary  force.  Thus,  if  there  be  two  acids  and  two 
bases  present,  there  will  be  four  salts ;  if  three  acids  and  three 
bases,  nine  different  salts ;  and  generally,  the  number  of  com- 
pounds in  solution  will  be  equal  to  the  whole  number  of  acids  mul- 
tiplied by  the  whole  number  of  bases  present. 

2d.  The  Influence  of  Elasticity, — The  absence  of  cohesion,  or,  still 
more,  the  substitution  for  cohesion  of  its  antagonist  power  repul- 
sion, as  shown  by  the  property  of  elasticity  in  the  form  of  graa  or 
vapour,  modifies  chemical  affinity  in  a  perfectly  analogous  manner 
to  that  which  has  been  already  described;  for,  precisely  as  the 
formation  of  an  insoluble  substance  in  a  liquid  will  enable  lower 
degrees  of  affinity  to  preponderate  by  removing  the  body  which  it 
formed  by  its  insolubility,  so  will  repulsion  or  elasticity  determine 
the  production  of  such  substances  as  by  their  volatility  may  be 
driven  off,  even  though  the  affinities  of  their  elements  may  be  much 
feebler  than  those  of  other  bodies.  In  all  such  cases  the  same 
principle  of  distribution,  so  fully  described  already,  may  be  suppo- 
sed to  hold :  thus  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  is  perfeetly 
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decomposed  by  iunmonia,  the  magnesia  being  precipitated ;  but,  on 
mixing  sulphate  of  ammonia  with  dry  magnesia,  and  applying  heat, 
the  ammonia  is  expelled,  and  the  sulphuric  acid  remains,  united 
exelasiTely  with  the  ma^esia.  Supposing  that  there  is  little  dif- 
ference between  the  affimties  of  these  two  bases  for  sulphuric  acid, 
the  acid  in  the  mixture  may  be  divided  between  the  two ;  in  each 
case  there  is  free  magnesia  and  free  ammonia,  for  the  acid  is  only 
able  to  saturate  a  part  of  each.  In  the  solution  the  excess  of  mag- 
nesia is  insoluble,  and  it  is  expelled ;  in  the  dry  way  the  excess  of 
ammonia  is  gaseous,  and  it  is  driven  off;  and  thus,  with  the  same 
substances  and  the  same  affinities,  precisely  opposite  decomposi* 
lions  are  produced  by  the  influence  of  cohesion  and  elasticity. 
The  decomposition  of  muriate  of  lime  by  carbonate  of  ammonia 
in  solution  has  been  already  noticed,  where  carbonate  of  lime  is 
formed  in  consequence  of  its  insolubility.  If  the  carbonate  of 
lime  and  the  muriate  of  ammonia  so  produced  be  dried  and  heated| 
the  precisely  reversed  decomposition  will  take  place  ;  there  are  at 
first  produced  muriate  and  carbonate  of  lime,  muriate  and  carbonate 
of  ammonia ;  and  this  latter,  being  volatile  at  the  high  temperature 
which  is  used,  is  driven  off,  and  new  portions  formed  until  the  in- 
terchange of  elements  is  complete. 

The  boracic  acid  has  been  already  noticed,  as  being  one  so  fee- 
Ue  in  its  affinities  that  the  law  of  the  division  of  acids  and  bases 
does  not  hold  with  it,  but  that  sulphuric  acid  can  deprive  it  of  every 
particle  of  hose.  This  is  quite  true  as  long  as  these  acids  are  in  the 
liquid  form,  but  at  a  high  temperature  the  reaction  is  reversed. 
If  a  mixture  of  sulphate  of  soda  and  boracic  acid  be  heated  to  redness 
in  a  crucible,  the  sulphuric  acid  will  be  driven  off  in  consequence  of 
its  volatility,  while  the  fixed  boracic  acid  will  remain  combined  with 
the  idiole  quantity  of  base.  The  white,  inert,  earthy  substance,  sil- 
iea  (powdered  flmts),  the  acid  properties  of  which  are  so  feeble 
that  It  is  only  from  analogy  that  it  is  recognised  by  chemists  to  be 
IB  acid,  may,  at  a  high  temperature,  expel  the  most  powerful  acids 
from  their  combinations ;  thus  the  commonest  sort  of  pottery  is 
glazed  by  throwing  over  it,  when  at  a  bright  red  heat,  handfuls  of 
common  salt ;  this  is  instantly  decomposed  $  the  silica  of  the  earthy 
material  of  the  vessels  combines  with  the  soda  of  the  common  salt, 
tad  the  muriatic  acid  is  driven  off  in  white  clouds  of  elastic  vapour. 
Here  the  acid,  which  is  the  feeblest  when  dissolved  in  water,  may 
expel  the  strongest  when  the  temperature  is  raised ;  and  admitting 
tnl  in  the  commencement  a  partition  of  the  base  between  the  two 
took  place,  even  to  a  very  small  extent,  the  final  and  complete  ex- 
pulsion of  the  more  volatile  must  result. 

From  the  great  variety  of  compounds  into  which  water  enters,  it 
it  easily  expelled,  not  that  it  is  inferior  in  affinity  to  most  other 
bodies,  but  from  its  greater  volatility.  We  shall  hereafter  see  reason 
for  looking  upon  water  as  being  a  base  of  considerable  force,  and 
catering  into  combination  in  forms  which  should  possess  consider- 
lUs  st8u>ility ;  but  when  a  compound  of  water  is  subjected  to  heat, 
the  elasticity  of  the  water  diminishes  its  affinity  so  far  that  it  may 
Mly  be  expelled. 

The  elasticity  which  certain  elements  possess  when  free,  may  be 
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a  cause  why  the  compounds  which  they  form  are  easily  decomposed 
by  heat,  if  their  actual  affinity  to  one  another  be  not  considerable. 
Thus  the  nitrate  of  barytes,  which  contains  nitrogen  and  oxygen  in 
combination  with  barytes,  gives,  when  heated,  a  mixture  of  nitrogen 
and  oxygen  gases  :  nitrate  of  lead  gives,  when  heated,  pure  oxygen 
and  nitrous  acid  fumes.  Chlorate  of  potash,  by  a  high  temperature, 
abandons  all  its  oxygen  gas ;  and  the  remaining  elements,  naving  a 
powerful  affinity  for  each  other,  resist  the  increase  of  heat,  and  re- 
main as  chloride  of  potassium. 

When  the  decomposition  of  a  body  by  heat  is  thus  determined 
by  the  elasticity  of  one  of  its  constituents,  it  is  necessary,  for  the 
success  of  the  process,  that  this  constituent  should  be  allowed  freely 
to  escape.  If  it  be  forced  to  remain  enveloping  the  residual  sub- 
stance, the  decomposition  ceases.  Thus,  by  heating  carbonate  of 
lime  to  redness,  it  is  resolved  into  lime  and  carbonic  acid ;  but  if  the 
carbonic  acid  be  not  removed,  the  decomposition  would  immediately 
cease,  and  the  carbonate  of  lime  might  be  melted  without  being  de- 
composed. The  removal  of  the  carbonic  acid  is  accomplished,  in 
burning  lime  on  the  large  scale,  by  the  limestone  being  heated  in  a 
kiln,  through  which  there  is  a  continuous  draught,  by  which  the  car- 
bonic acid  is  carried  off  according  as  it  is  formed.  The  necessity 
for  the  removal  of  the  carbonic  acid  may  be  shown  by  placing  bits 
of  white  marble  in  a  porcelain  tube,  heated  to  redness  in  a  furnace, 
connected  with  a  pneumatic  trough,  and  fitted  to  a  retort  at  the  other 
end,  by  which  steam  may  be  passed  into  the  tube ;  at  first  scarcely 
any  carbonic  acid  is  set  free  ;  but,  by  keeping  up  a  supply  of  steam, 
the  gas  is  rapidly  produced,  and  the  lime  becomes  very  soon  com- 
pletely caustic. 

It  is  in  this  way,  also,  that  we  may  explain  the  contrary  order  of 
decomposition  that  may  be  produced  by  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  iron. 
If  metallic  iron  be  in  the  tube,  and  the  latter  be  kept  full  of  steam, 
every  particle  of  hydrogen  which  is  formed  is  carried  off;  and  there 
being  then  a  space  provided  into  which  the  hydrogen  can  easily 
spread  itself,  the  steam  will  be  decomposed,  and  the  iron  converted 
into  oxide.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  tube  contain  oxide  of  iron,  and 
be  kept  full  by  a  current  of  hydrogen  gas,  there  is  presented  to 
every  molecule  of  steam  produced  room  for  its  escape ;  and  the 
formation  of  steam  being  thus  favoured  by  its  elasticity  being  al- 
lowed full  play,  the  reduction  of  the  metal  is  completed. 

Independent  of  its  infiuence  on  cohesion,  a  change  of  tempeiap 
ture  is  capable  of  modifying  the  affinities  of  bodies  in  a  remarkaUe 
decree.  Thus  charcoal  is  not  capable  of  being  melted  or  vaporised, 
and  yet,  although  at  ordinary  temperatures  quite  inert,  few  bodies 
can  resist  its  deoxidizing  action  at  a  red  heat.  Bodies  which  take 
fire  when  heated  do  so  in  consequence  of  their  affinity  for  oxygren 
being  augmented  by  the  increase  of  temperature.  The  action  of  the 
electric  spark  in  producing  the  explosion  of  gaseous  mixtures,  de- 
pends on  its  heating  very  much  the  few  particles  of  gas  which  lie 
immediately  in  its  path,  and  the  combustion  being  communicated 
by  them  to  the  general  mass.  The  affinities  of  bodies  for  each  other 
appear  to  be  thus  exalted  by  the  agency  of  heat  in  many  cases,  but 
tM  exaltation  does  not  appear  to  be  the  same  for  alL    Ueat  appears 
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cyften  to  diminish  the  affinity  of  bodies ;  thus  the  explosion  of  de- 
tonating compounds  was  so  explained;  but  this  appears  to  arise 
from  the  heat  really  exalting  the  affinity  of  the  more  powerful  con- 
stituents, so  that  new  and  more  permanent  bodies  may  be  formed : 
thus  fulminating  silver  explodes,  not  that  its  elements  may  separate, 
but  that  bodies  of  a  more  permanent  constitution  may  be  formed. 
The  iodide  and  chloride  of  azote  were  looked  upon  as  being  exam- 
ples of  mere  separation  of  elements  on  the  application  of  heat ;  but 
Marchand  and  i  have  found  that  these  bodies  contain  hydrogen,  and 
that  they  are  decomposed  in  consequence  of  the  formation  of  hy- 
drochloric or  hydriodic  acid.  To  produce  many  bodies  of  instable 
nature,  it  is  necessary  to  avoid  the  use  of  heat ;  not  that  heat  dimin- 
ishes the  affinities  of  their  elements  in  general,  but  that  the  heat 
enables  those  elements  to  satisfy  their  affinities  better,  by  combining 
in  a  more  stable  form. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  BerthoUet  considered  affinity  as  be- 
ing not  elective,  but  that  the  combination  of  one  body  to  another 
was  determined  by  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were  placed ; 
and  that,  in  cases  where  many  bodies  of  equal  solubilities  existed 
together,  they  were  divided  among  one  another  in  proportion  to 
their  masses ;  but  he  in  this  case  introduces  a  term  which  has  caused 
neat  difficulty  in  the  discussion  of  the  doctrines  which  he  advanced. 
He  says  that  the  bodies  mixed  together  combine,  not  only  in  pro- 
portion to  their  masses,  but  of  their  affinities  ;  and  hence  might  ap- 
pear to  admit  that  bodies  had  different  degrees  of  affinity,  and  that 
this  might,  therefore,  be  elective ;  but,  if  I  conceive  his  opinions 
rightly,  the  affinity  of  which  he  spoke  was  not  the  force  to  which 
we  assign  the  power  of  choice  of  one  body  over  another,  but  he  car- 
ried on  the  analogy  to  cohesion,  and  considered  that  the  affinity  of 
one  body,  A,  to  another,  B,  might  be  greater  than  to  a  third,  C,  not 
so  as  to  make  A  unite  with  B  in  preference  to  C,  but  that,  when  it 
bad  been  united  with  B,  it  would  hold  it  more  firmly  than  it  could 
retain  C.     This  is  like  what  is  found  with  cohesion ;  if  several 
bodies  be  placed  beside  each  other,  they  show  no  power  of  elective 
cohesion ;  but  if  they  be  brought  into  actual  close  contact,  the  degree 
of  cohesion  may  be  differ ent  for  each.     It  is  in  this  way  that  Ber- 
thoUet recognises  a  difference  of  affinity,  and  hence  the  obscurity 
that  is  often  ascribed  to  his  statement  of  his  views,  from  the  sense 
vhich  he  attached  to  the  word  affinity  being  mistaken. 

We  owe  to  this  philosopher  an  attempt  at  measuring  this  power  of  aflinity, 
irtuch,  though  incorrect,  yet,  as  being  one  of  the  first  steps  made  towards  numeri- 
cal laws  in  chemistry,  deserves  notice.  He  looked  upon  the  neutralizing  power  of 
1  body  as  being  the  measure  of  its  affinity  for  another,  and  considered  that  the  de- 
viatioDs  from  this  rule  arose  from  the  influence  of  cohesion  or  of  elasticity :  thus 
the  aame  quantity  of  potash  is  saturated  by 


Sulphuric  acid    .    . 

.    40  parts. 

Muriatic  acid  .    . 

.    36*5  parts 

Nitric  acid     .    .    . 

.    64     " 

Acetic  acic      .    . 

.    61        " 

Carbonic  acid     .    . 

.     22     " 

Oxalic  acid      .    . 

.    86 

Benee,  if  mere  affinity  was  allowed  to  act,  carbonic  acid  should  be  the  strongest, 
asd  nitric  acid  the  weakest  in  the  list ;  in  Uke  manner,  the  same  quantity  of  sol- 
liiiric  acid  neutralizes 


Potash 48  parts. 

Soda 82     ** 

....    17     " 


Lime 28  parts. 

Baiytes 76     " 

Magnesia IS 
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and  ammonia  and  magnesia  should  be  the  strongest  of  all  basesy  were  it  not  for 
the  insolubility  of  the  one  and  the  volatility  of  the  other  body. 

These  numbers,  which  are  now  known  as  exin'essing  the  quantities  of  substan- 
ces that  are  equivalent  to  each  other  in  combhiation,  are  fully  recognised  as  totally 
independent  of  the  force  of  affinity  exercised  by  each  body.  As  yet  we  have  no 
other  measure  of  affinity  than  the  order  of  decomposition,  controlled  by  the  esti- 
mate of  the  influence  which  cohesion  and  elasticity  may  exercise.  From  the 
electrical  relations  of  bodies,  attempts  have  been  made  to  estimate  the  rdative 
affinities  of  chemical  substances,  the  results  of  which  will  be  described  in  their 
proper  place. 

Of  the  Influence  of  Light  on  Chemical  Affinity. — Although  attention 
has  latterly  been  very  much  directed  to  the  influence  of  light  on 
chemical  affinity,  from  the  accidental  discovery  of  some  very  re* 
markable  circumstances  connected  with  it,  yet  there  have  not  been 
discovered  as  yet  any  general  principles  to  which  those  results  can  be 
reduced ;  and  the  greater  number  of  the  investigations  that  have  been 
made  are  occupied  by  experiments  of  detail,  which,  from  their  want 
of  connexion  and  their  multiplicity,  cannot  be  successfully  contem- 
plated from  any  general  point  of  view  at  the  present  moment.  So 
far,  however,  as  positive  facts  have  been  discovered,  and  as  even 

Slausible  explanations  of  those  facts  have  been  suggested,  I  shall  en- 
eavour  to  represent,  briefly,  the  actual  condition  of  our  knowledge 
of  this  department. 

In  many  cases,  bodies  which  in  obscurity  remain  totally  without 
action  on  one  another,  are  brought  into  combination  by  exposure  to 
light,  and  the  rapidity  of  their  reaction  is  proportional  to  the  brilliancy 
of  the  light.  Thus  chlorine  and  hydrogen  mixed  remain  unaltered 
for  any  period  in  the  dark ;  if  exposed  to  the  difluse  daylight,  they 
silently  combine,  but  explode  suddenly  if  a  direct  ray  of  sunshine 
fall  upon  the  mixture.  Chlorine  dissolved  in  water,  if  kept  in  the 
dark,  remains  a  long  time  unaltered,  but  if  exposed  to  sunshine,  is 
rapidly  converted  into  chloride  of  hydrogen,  water  being  decomp<^ 
sed,  and  oxygen  eliminated  in  a  gaseous  form.  Chlorine  unites  with 
carbonic  oxide  only  under  the  influence  of  light,  whence  the  name 
Phosgene,  a  light-formed  gas,  was  given  to  the  compound  by  its  dis- 
coverer, Dr.  Davy.  Chlorine  and  sulphurous  acid  unite  also  only 
when  exposed  to  brilliant  sunshine ;  so  much  so,  that  in  Dublin  but 
few  days  in  summer  are  found  bright  enough  to  form  it.  The  de» 
composing  action  of  chlorine,  iodine,  and  bromine  upo^i  organic 
bodies,  which  consists  in  the  separation  of  hydrogen,  and  the  a» 
sumption  generally  of  a  corresponding  quantity  of  chlorine,  Jtc.,  in 
its  place,  is  regulated  also  in  a  remarkable  deg^ree  by  the  brilliancy 
of  tne  light  under  which  this  operation  is  carried  on.  Thus,  even 
in  summer,  in  Dublin,  I  never  could  deprive  acetone  of  more  than 
one  third  of  its  hydrogen,  forming  from  Cs  H,  0.,the  body  C,HgCL 
O. ;  but  in  Paris,  in  summer,  the  chlorine  removed  another  equivi^ 
lent  of  hydrogen,  and  Dumas  and  I  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  body 
Cs  H.  Cls  O.  In  like  manner,  in  bright  sunshine,  the  action  of 
chlorine  on  pyroxylic  spirit  is  so  violent,  that  unless  the  vessel  be 
carefully  shaded,  the  decomposition  proceeds  by  a  series  of  explo- 
sions, while  I  have  found  it  exceedingly  difficult  in  gloomy  weather 
to  produce  any  action  whatsoever.  Instances  of  this  kind  might  be 
very  much  multiplied,  but  those  described  are  sufficient  to  pomt  out 
the  general  manner  in  which  light  is  found  to  act. 
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The  action  of  light  appears  occasionally  limited  to  the  simple 
separation  of  bodies  previously  combined.  Thus  colourless  nitric 
acid,  when  exposed  to  sunshine,  evolves  oxygen  gas,  and  becomes 
coloured  yeUow  from  nitrous  acid  which  remains.  The  fading  of 
Prussian-blue  patterns  on  cotton,  which  Chevreul  found  to  depend 
on  the  escape  of  cyanogen,  and  the  conversion  of  the  blue  into  a 
white  compound,  containing  less  cyanogen,  is  also  an  example  of  this 
principle. 

Setting  aside,  for  the  present,  the  influence  of  light  on  the  pro- 
duction of  colouring  matters  in  organic  bodies,  which  will  be  de» 
scribed  as  a  portion  of  the  chemical  history  of  the  individual  sub- 
stances, I  shall  now  only  advert  to  the  action  of  light  upon  the  com- 
pounds of  the  easily-reducible  metals,  particularly  silver,  by  the  study 
of  which  such  remarkable  results  have  latterly  been  obtained. 

Scanlan  first  showed  that,  when  nitrate  of  silver  blackens  under 
the  influence  of  light,  its  decomposition  is  produced  by  organic 
matter,  as  by  contact  with  paper,  or  by  the  organic  substance,  which 
even  distilled  water  contains  in  small  quantity.  Chloride  of  silver 
also  is  aflfected  by  light  only  when  in  contact  with  organic  matter  or 
with  water,  and  in  the  latter  case,  also,  most  probably  from  acting  on 
the  organic  matter  which  the  water  held  in  solution.  When  oil  of 
vitriol  is  poured  over  chloride  of  silver,  this  is  not  altered  by  the 
%ht,  the  sulphuric  acid  combining  with  the  water,  and  probably  de- 
stroying the  organic  matter  therein  dissolved.  I  apprehend  that  in 
most,  if  not  all  cases  of  the  decomposition  of  a  metallic  salt  and  thd 
isduction  of  the  metal  under  the  influence  of  light,  a  substance  con- 
taining hydrogen,  exclusive  of  the  water  of  solution,  must  come  into 

The  decomposition  of  the  salts  of  silver  in  contact  with  paper 
aider  the  influence  of  light,  has  become  of  interest  to  the  arts  as  a 
process  of  obtaining  accurate  outlines,  and  is  called  photography^  or 
9koUjgraphic  drawing.  If  a  sheet  of  paper  be  washed  with  a  very  di- 
late solution  of  chloride,  iodide,  or,  better,  bromide  of  potassium, 
and  then  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  there  is  formed  in  the 
nbstance  of  the  paper  chloride  ;odide,  or  bromide  of  silver,  which, 
being  in  contact  with  abundance'- of  organic  matter,  is  blackened  by 
a  rerj  short  exposure  even  to  moderate  light.  If  an  opaque  body 
be  laid  between  a  sheet  of  such  paper  and  the  light,  the  portions  to 
which  the  light  arrives  become  dark,  while  that  under  the  object  re- 
mains white,  and  thus  the  most  delicate  and  complicated  outlines  of 
foliage  or  fibres  may,  by  a  few  minutes'  exposure  to  the  solar  rays, 
be  fixed  upon  the  paper  with  a  degree  of  accuracy  inimitable  by  the 
hand.  To  render  such  a  drawing  permanent,  it  is  necessary  to  re- 
move the  silver  compound  under  the  pattern ;  for  if  it  remained,  the 
blackness  would  gradually  become  uniform  over  the  entire  surface, 
and  the  picture  would  be  eflaced.  This  is  eflected  by  washing  the 
paper,  after  the  image  has  been  completely  formed,  by  a  solution  of 
some  substance  capable  of  dissolving  out  all  of  the  undecomposed 
aah  of  silver  ;  for  this  purpose,  ammonia,  hypo-sulphite  of  soda,  and 
strong  solution  of  common  salt  are  those  generally  employed. 

The  most  remarkable  features  connected  with  the  chemical  agen- 
cies of  light  result  from  the  recent  experiments  of  Herschel.     He   ^ 
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has  shown,  as  was  slightly  noticed  when  describing  the  general  char- 
acters of  light,  that  the  chemical  effects  are  not  reguhted  by,  nor 
limited  to  the  luminous  spectrum,  but  by  totally  distinct  rays,  which, 
according  to  the  substance  employed  to  show  their  decomposing  ac* 
tion,  may  extend  far  beyond  the  visible  limits  on  either  side,  or  may 
stop  short  in  the  middle  of  the  coloured  space ;  and  that  the  greatest 
efiect,  which  generally  occurs  at  the  yiolet  extremity  of  the  spectrum, 
may  be  produced  at  other  and  widely-distant  points. 

A  singular,  and  at  present  unaccountable,  consequence  of  the  ac- 
tion of  the  prismatic  spectrum  on  paper  impregnated  with  chloride 
of  silver  is,  that  the  spaces  on  which  the  coloured  rays  fall  become 
coloured,  acquiring  a  tint  correspondinfir  to  that  of  the  light  incident 
upon  them,  so  that  the  spectrum  fixes  its  own  image  on  the  paper. 
Thus  the  colours  impressed  were  in  one  experiment : 


Spfteinim  Colaura. 

CokNtn  fenned  oo  tbm  Fapar. 

Extreme  red. 

None. 

Mean  red. 

None. 

Orange. 

Faint  brick  red. 

Orange  yellow. 

Brick  red,  pretty  strong. 

Yellow. 

Red,  passing  into  green. 

Yellow  green. 

Dull  bottle  green. 

Green. 

Do.,  passing  into  bluish. 

Blue  green. 

Very  sombre  blue. 

Blue. 

Black,  passing  into  metallic  yellow. 

Violet. 

Do.           Do. 

Beyond  the  violet. 

Violet,  or  purplish  black. 

It  is  in  the  lavender-coloured  space  that  the  chemical  efiects  m 
generally  most  intense  ;  when  the  light  of  it  had  been  concentrated 
by  a  lens,  and  received  on  a  piece  of  prepared  paper,  the  blacken- 
ing was  instantaneous,  precisely  as  if  a  red-hot  body  had  been  ap- 
plied behind,  or  a  smoky  flame  directed  on  the  paper  over  all  the 
space  illuminated,  and  accurately  marking  its  outline. 

In  the  table  of  impressed  colours  just  given,  the  red  rays  appear 
to  have  produced  no  effect ;  but  they  are  by  no  means  destitute  of 
action.  When  a  quantity  of  difiused  li^ht  is  allowed  to  fall  upon 
the  paper,  in  addition  to  the  more  brilliant  spectral  colours,  the 
chemical  image  is  found  to  acquire  a  pure  white  prolongation  be- 

?rond  the  red  space,  in  which  the  darkening  action  of  the  difluse 
ight  appears  to  have  been  suspended.  The  opposite  extremities  of 
the  spectrum  appear,  therefore,  to  have  different  powers,  the  dark- 
ening quality  of  white  light  being  due  to  the  difference  between  the 
two  in  favour  of  the  violet  end ;  and  it  is  probable  that  by  a  balance 
of  action,  a  sensitive  paper  might  be  exposed  to  the  action  of  united 
beams  of  brilliant  violet  and  red  light,  and  remain  perfectly  unalter- 
ed in  its  colour.  Herschel  did  not,  however,  succeed  so  far :  paper 
blackened  by  violet  light  has  that  blackness  removed  by  the  action 
of  red  light  upon  it ;  but  it  was  found  impossible  to  catch  the  point 
where  the  paper  should  be  white ;  for,  according  as  the  black  of  the 
violet  end  passed  offT,  the  red  impression  was  substituted  for  it. 
When,  however,  the  different  coloured  rays  were  made  to  fall  si- 
multaneously  on  the  paper,  the  neutralizing  power  of  the  opposite 
ends  of  the  spectrum  was  beautifully  shown.  The  blackening  pow- 
er of  the  more  refrangible  rays  was  suspended  over  all  the  apace 
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upon  which. the  less  refrangible  rays  fell,  and  the  shades  of  green 
and  sombre  blue,  which  the  latter  would  have  impressed  upon  a 
white  paper,  were  produced  on  that  portion  which,  but  for  their 
action,  would  have  been  merely  blackened. 

The  paper  with  which  those  results  were  obtained  derived  its 
sensibibty  to  light  from  chloride  of  silver ;  but  the  action  of  other 
salts  of  silver  gives  such  anomalous  and  variable  effects,  that  no 
general  principle  whatsoever  can  be  deduced  from  them ;  thus, 
with  bromide  of  silver,  the  blackening  proceeds  uniformly  over  the 
whole  of  the  visible  spectrum,  and  the  whitening  effect  is  produced 
beyond  it  to  a  considerable  distance.  The  subject  has  been  shown 
by  Herschel  to  be  one  of  considerable  importance  and  g^eat  extent ; 
and  from  the  popular  interest  it  excites,  some  clew  to  a  more  gen- 
eral knowledge  of  its  principles  wiU  probably  be  soon  obtained. 

The  process  lately  discovered  by  Daguerre,  of  fixing  the  images 
of  external  objects  upon  a  prepared  meudlic  plate,  is  one  which  also 
deserves  attention,  as  being  founded  upon  the  chemical  agencies  of 
light,  although  hitherto  there  has  been  but  little  success  in  the  at- 
tempts made  to  assign  a  theory  of  it.  It  is  not  complicated  in  de- 
tail. A  plate  of  silvered  copper  is  cleaned  with  dilute  nitric  acid, 
80  that  the  surface  of  silver  may  be  absolutely  pure,  and  is  then  ex- 
posed to  the  vapour  of  iodine  until  a  gold-coloured  pellicle  of  iodine 
of  excessive  tenuity  is  deposited  upon  it.  In  this  state  it  is  very 
sensible  to  light.  The  plate  so  prepared  is  placed  in  a  camera-oh- 
scara,  and  the  image  of  the  object  required  is  allowed  to  remain  on 
it  for  a  space  of  time,  which  varies  with  the  brightness  of  the  light. 
When  it  has  been  sufficiently  exposed,  it  is  removed,  and  submit- 
ted to  the  action  of  the  vapour  of  mercury,  by  which  the  picture  is 
Tendered  visible.  As  there  still  remains,  however,  a  general  sensi-^ 
bility  to  the  farther  influence  of  light,  this  is  removed  by  dissolving 
away  all  the  iodine  and  iodide  of  silver  by  a  solution  of  hyposul. 
j^kite  of  soda.  The  shadows  remain  then  marked  by  smooth  amal- 
gamated surfaces,  and  the  lights,  by  the  corresponding  portions  be- 
ing of  a  dull  gray  colour,  possessing  only  a  power  of  diffuse  reflec- 
tion. 

Tbe  explanation  of  this  process,  which,  from  my  own  observations,  I  am  disposed 
to  suggest,  is,  that  the  iodine  combines  with  the  silver,  and  forms  iodide  of  silver, 
which  is  spread  in  an  amorphous  state,  forminfl;  an  excessively  thin  layer,  like  var- 
nirii,  orer  the  surface  of  the  plate.  Under  the  influence  of  the  light,  I  consider  that  this 
cfyMaUiies  as  melted  sugar  does,  but  so  minutely  as  to  be  invisible  to  the  eye,  and 
the  ctoseoess  and  completeness  of  the  crystalline  structure  being  proportional  to  the 
to^on  and  intensity  of  the  light  to  which  it  had  been  exposed.  When,  then,  the 
▼apour  of  mercnry  attacks  the  plate,  the  iodide  of  silver  in  both  conditions  is  de- 
eompoaed,  and  the  iodine  being  replaced  by  mercury,  an  amalgam  of  silver  is  form- 
edfimiform  in  surface,  and  perfectly  metallic  in  its  lustre,  over  the  shaded  portions ; 
but  tbe  oystaDine  iodide,  in  being  decomposed,  gives  a  crystalline  amalgam,  which, 
fraoi  tbe  minoteness  of  its  particles,  presents  only  a  grayish  tint,  and,  being  mixed 
vith  interspersed  points  of  bright,  smooth  amalgam  where  the  light  had  been  less 
powerfbl,  shades  off  proportion^y  all  the  intermediate  effects. 

The  applicatioD  of  the  mercurial  fumes  cannot  be  pushed  far  enough  to  decom- 
POK  aU  the  iodide  of  silver,  for  it  would  injure  the  picture  by  depositing  itself  irreg- 
duty  and  in  excess.  It  is  therefore  necessary,  as  soon  as  enough  has  been  acted 
<o  t^  tbe  mercory  to  bring  out  the  picture  in  a  distinct  manner,  to  remove  the  re- 
■aioder  \fj  the  washing  which  has  been  described. 

The  influence  of  colour  on  the  production  of  pictures  by  Da- 
goerre'a  process  is  very  marked ;  the  images  of  green  objects  are 
Mircely  at  idl  defined,  so  that  the  method  is  scarcely  applicable  to 
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taking  landscapes.  Red  and  orange  are  also  very  feeble  in  their  ef- 
fect ;  but  blue,  even  so  intense  as  to  be  not  at  all  bright,  is  more 
powerful  than  a  brilliant  white  light.  In  order,  therefore,  to  produce 
good  effects,  objects  should  be  selected  either  white,  or  of  colours 
from  which  red  and  orange  should  be  absent.  The  fixation  of  col- 
ours in  a  manner  similar  to  that  discovered  by  Herschel,  and  already 
noticed,  has  been  remarked  in  Daguerre's  process,  although  so  ir- 
regularly that  no  advantage  has  as  yet  been  taken  of  it  for  technical 
uses ;  but  I  have  myself  seen,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  where  a 
deep  blue  sky  was  interspersed  by  patches  of  bright  white  clouds, 
a  perfect  picture  of  the  sky  in  its  natural  colours  to  be  formed  upon 
the  plate.  Time-worn  stains,  and  marks  upon  the  surface  of  stone 
buildings,  are  also  occasionally  represented  in  their  natural  colours. 
In  the  majority  of  cases,  however,  where  colours  are  produced  upon 
the  plate,  they  do  not  correspond  in  position  or  tint  to  those  of  the 
natural  objects  whose  image  had  been  obtained. 

[Since  the  preceding  paragraphs  were  written  by  Dr.  Kane,  nu- 
merous improvements  have  been  made  in  this  beautiful  chemical 
art  in  America  and  elsewhere :  the  theory  of  the  prootss  is  also 
much  better  understood.  The  most  important  of  these  improve- 
ments is  the  application  of  Daguerre's  process  to  takiiig  portraits 
from  the  life.  This  is  due  to  Dr.  Draper,  who  succeeded  with  it 
soon  after  the  French  process  was  known  in  this  country.  At  first 
the  direct  or  reflected  rays  of  the  sun  were  required ;  but  modes  of 
preparation,  giving  the  plate  more  sensitiveness,  have  been  since  dis- 
covered, so  that  the  ordinary  difiused  light  of  day  is  now  sufficient. 

The  best  process  for  obtaming  portraits  is  as  follows :  The  plate, 
having  been  carefully  cleaned,  is  iodized  to  a  pale  lemon  colour ;  it 
is  then  exposed  to  the  vapour  of  bromine  for  a  sufficient  length  of 
time  to  brmg  it  to  a  golden  yellow.  It  is  a  g^reat  advantage  to  keep 
it  in  total  darkness  for  three  or  four  hours  before  using  it.  The 
person  whose  portrait  is  to  be  taken,  having  been  seated  in  a  suita- 
ble chair,  with  a  support  to  keep  the  head  perfectly  steady,  before  a 
window,  so  that  the  light  shall  illuminate  all  those  portions  seen  in 
the  camera  with  proper  strength,  the  plate  is  to  be  exposed  to  the 
focal  image  for  a  time,  which  may  be  determined  by  previous  trials. 

Much  of  the  beauty  of  the  picture  depends  on  the  object-glass  of 
the  camera ;  very  good  proofs  may  be  had  by  an  arrangement  of 
uncompensated  convex  lenses  four  inches  in  diameter  and  eight 
inches  in  focus ;  but  the  most  finished  pictures  are  obtained  by  the 
use  of  achromatics,  which  ought  always  to  be  preferred. 

The  process  of  exposing  the  proof  to  the  mercurial  vapour  is  ona 
of  great  delicacy  ;  sometimes  the  object  is  suddenly  evolved,  some- 
times it  requires  the  mercury  to  be  maintained  at  175^  Fahrenheit 
for  a  long  time.  Experience  alone  can  determine  when  the  full  ef- 
fect has  been  obtained. 

After  the  picture  has  been  brought  out,  and  the  coating  of  iodide 
of  silver  removed,  it  remains  only  to  efiect  the  gilding.  This  is  ae* 
complished  by  pouring  all  over  the  silver  surface  a  very  weak  solu- 
tion of  the  chloride  of  gold  in  hyposulphite  of  potash,  and  warming 
it  gently  with  the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp.  At  a  particular  tempera- 
ture, the  shadows  increase  in  depth  and  the  lights  in  brillancy  ;  the 
plate  is  then  to  be  thoroughly  washed.    The  gilding  serves  to  render 
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the  picture  immovable  by  ordinary  exposure  or  accident,  and  im- 
parts to  it  a  beautiful  satiny  lustre^  and  chlatoyant  play  of  colour. 

The  great  difficulty  in  the  management  of  the  Daguerreotype  lies 
in  the  circumstance  that  the  iodide  of  silver  is  not  affected  corre- 
spondingly by  lights  that  are  of  different  degrees  of  brilliancy,  if 
they  should  be  of  different  colours.  And  it  is  only  under  particular 
circumstances,  not  easy  to  reproduce,  that  lights  of  the  same  colour, 
bat  of  different  strengths,  produce  a  corresponding  degree  of  white- 
ness on  the  plate.  Often,  when  the  light  is  too  active,  the  proof 
takes  on  an  unpleasant  slate-blue  colour,  from  the  exterior  portions 
of  the  iodide  assuming  a  state  of  solarization  before  those  beneath 
have  had  time  to  undergo  change ;  a  phenomenon  resembling  what 
takes  place  when  a  sheet  of  paper  is  held  before  a  very  bright  fire, 
the  exposed  surface  becoming  scorched,  whUe  the  back  has  scarce- 
ly had  time  to  become  warm. 

As  re^MCts  the  theory  of  this  process,  I  do  not  coincide  with  the 
views  expressed  by  Dr.  Kane.  In  the  shadows  no  mercury  exists ; 
the  lights  are  an  amalgam.  When  a  Daguerreotype  is  exposed  to 
the  vapour  of  mercury  to  bring  out  its  picture,  a  decomposition  of 
all  those  portions  of  the  iodide  which  have  been  exposed  to  the 
lig'ht  ensues ;  an  amalgam  is  formed,  and  the  iodine  expelled  unites 
with  the  metallic  silver  behind,  effecting,  therefore,  a  corrosion  of 
the  jilate ;  no  iodine  is  evolved,  and  for  obvious  reasons  such  an 
event  is  impossible.  The  light  therefore  imparts  to  those  portions 
of  iodide  on  which  it  has  impinged,  the  quality  of  being  decomposed 
mt  a  lower  temperature  by  the  vapour  of  mercury  than  the  temper- 
mtnre  at  which  an  unexposed  iodide  can  be  decomposed ;  an  amal- 
gam therefore  forms  on  such  positions  when  the  temperature  does 
tot  rise  beyond  175°  F.,  though  the  whole  surface  might  be  decom- 
and  whitened  if  the  temperature  were  carried  high  enough. 
The  chemical  rays  which  affect  the  iodide  of  silver  are  chiefly 
those  of  high  refrangibility,  and  these  rays  manifest  many  habitudes 
reeemhHng  those  of  radiant  heat.  They  are  absorbed  and  lost  in 
effeeting  the  change,  so  that  a  ray  of  light  which  has  once  fallen 
on  a  I>^aerreotype  plate,  and  is  reflected  by  it,  has  lost  all  its  activ- 
ity. Whatever,  therefore,  will  interfere  with  the  absorption,  will  in- 
terfere with  the  sensitiveness  of  different  compounds.  Thus  it  has 
long  been  known  that  there  is  a  proper  colour  to  which  the  plate 
niay  be  brought  when  it  possesses  the  maximum  of  sensitiveness : 
thia  is  the  golden  yellow ;  when  it  is  red,  or  green,  or  blue,  it  is 
maeh  less  sensitive ;  and  when  of  a  lavender  colour,  hardly  sensitive 
at  alL  This  arises  from  the  circumstance  that  under  these  condi- 
ti€»iis  the  optical  character  of  the  plate  is  such  that  it  reflects  the 
aetire  rays  in  part  or  altogether. 

I  have  already  remarked  that  lights  which  vary  in  intensity  do 
not  afiect  these  plates  in  a  corresponding  way ;  this  arises  from  the 
eirenmstance  that,  as  the  iodide  of  silver  is  undergoing  change,  a 
large  quantity  of  light  becomes  latent,  precisely  as  a  piece  of  ice  in 
the  aet  of  melting  absorbs  a  large  quantity  of  heat,  not  discoverable 
by  the  thermometer  \  this  phenomenon  accompanies  the  blueness 
which  the  compound  assumes  as  it  changes  into  the  condition  of  a 
sabiodide.] 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

OF   THE   LIGHT  AND   HEAT  DISENGAGED   DURING   CHEMICAL  COMBINATIOir* 

It  has  been  already  noticed  that  the  union  of  substances  having 
chemical  affinity  for  each  other  is  accompanied  by  increase  of  tern* 
perature  ;  and  in  cases  where  the  affinity  is  powerful,  the  efiect  may 
be  so  great  that  the  bodies  shall  become  luminous :  in  such  instances 
the  chemical  action  is  said  to  be  accompanied  by  combustion*  In  con- 
sidering the  relations  of  this  phenomenon  to  affinity,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  notice,  first,  the  general  circumstances  of  combustion; 
secondly,  the  relation  between  the  amount  of  affinity  and  the  quan- 
tity of  heat  evolved ;  and,  finally,  the  explanations  that  have  been 
ofifered  of  the  origin  of  the  light  and  heat. 

In  ordinary  language,  a  body  is  said  to  bum  when  its  element* 
unite  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and  form  new  products.  The  ac- 
companying phenomena  are  in  general  those  on  which  popular  at- 
tention becomes  fixed,  and  for  which  the  process  is  generally  car- 
ried on  ;  and  hence,  to  the  world  at  large,  combustion  is  of  impor- 
tance only  as  a  source  of  heat  and  light.  One  of  the  bodies,  as  hy- 
drogen or  sulphur,  is  termed  the  burning  or  combustible  hodv^  and 
the  oxygen  is  said  to  be  the  supporter  of  combustion  ;  but  this  lan- 
guage, although  convenient  for  common  use,  is  incorrect  as  a  scien- 
tific expression ;  for  oxygen  may  be  burned  in  a  vessel  of  hydrogen, 
as  well  as  hydrogen  may  be  burned  in  a  vessel  of  oxygen  gas,  the 
one  and  the  other  being  equally  active  in  the  process,  and  beinff  re- 
lated to  each  other  in  every  way  alike.  In  combustion,  as,  indeed, 
in  all  cases  of  combination,  no  particle  of  matter  becomes  lost  or 
annihilated ;  it  assumes  new  forms,  in  general  gaseous  and  invisible 
to  the  eye  of  popular  observation,  but  easily  collected,  weighed, 
and  analyzed  by  the  means  that  chemistry  possesses.  The  solid 
coal  or  wood  which  bums  to  ashes,  changes  but  its  external  aspect ; 
mixing  with  the  general  mass  of  air  under  the  form  of  carbonic  aeid 
gas  and  watery  vapour,  its  elements  become  the  food  of  living  plBiit% 
which  in  their  turn,  cut  down  or  fossilized,  form  to  succeeding  ages 
the  stores  of  light  and  warmth  such  as  we  now  enjoy. 

There  are  but  few  bodies  endowed  with  so  great  an  affinity  fov. 
oxygen  as  to  enter  into  combustion  at  ordinary  temperatures  ^ 
contact  with  it.     If  they  do  combine  at  ordinary  temperatmes. 
with  oxygen,  the  products  are  not  those  which  combustion  woold 
tend  to  generate,  but  a  distinct  class  of  substances,  containing  %i  -! 
smaller  proportion  of  oxygen  combined.     Thus  nitric  oxide  giii  *! 
combines  with  oxygen,  even  when  quite  cold,  forming  red  fiuami^-f^ 
of  nitrous  acid  gas,  which  is  an  inferior  degree  of  oxidatioT*''' 
Phosphorus,  when  burning  at  common  temperatures,  emits  I 
little  light,  and  forms  phosphorous  acid ;  if  it  be  heated,  it  bun 
into  brilliant  flame,  and  forms  phosphoric  acid,  which  conl 
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f  ths  more  oxygen.  Potassium  combines  at  common  temperature  \P 
with  oxygen,  forming  potash ;  but  when  heated  it  burns  with  flame, 
and  combines  with  three  times  as  much  oxygen.  In  the  complete 
combustion  of  organic  matters,  the  products  are  always  water  and 
carbonic  acid.  Thus,  woody  fibre,  which  is  C.H.O.,  combines  with 
20.  to  form  C.O2  and  H.O. ;  and  alcohol,  which  is  C2H3O.,  combines 
with  60.  to  form  2(0.0^)  and  3(H.O.).  But  at  common  tempera- 
tures the  slow  oxidizement  of  woody  fibre  produces  the  black  ve- 
getable mould,  a  form  of  ulmine,  the  C.H.O.  taking  O.  to  form  C.H.Os* 
At  common  temperatures  alcohol  becomes  acetic  acid,  the  CsHjO. 
combining  with  20.  to  form  CjHiOa  and  H.O.  The  pyroxylic  spirit 
at  common  temperatures  becomes,  by  slow  combustion,  formic  acid, 
CjajOt  taking  O4  to  form  C,H204  and  2(H.O.). 

This  slow  combustion  produces  heat,  although  so  much  less  than 
is  evolved  by  the  more  rapid  process  that  it  may  easily  be  over- 
looked. But  if  a  number  of  sticks  of  phosphorus  be  laid  together 
and  allowed  to  oxidize,  they  will  warm  each  other  so  much  as  to 
melt  and  burst  into  vivid  flame.  The  oils  and  tallow,  if  there  be  a 
large  surface  exposed  to  the  air,  as  when  cotton  or  linen  rags  im- 
bibed in  oil  lie  m  a  heap,  combine  so  rapidly  with  oxygen  as  to 
form  a  sort  of  resin^hat  by  the  heat  evolved  the  mass  will  be  set 
on  fire ;  and  hence  tne  origin  of  those  spontaneous  fires,  so  called, 
which  consumed  the  naval  arsenal  at  St.  Petersburgh,  and,  in  many 
cases,  cotton-mills  in  England.  To  this  cause  also  may  be  ascribed 
the  ligbt  which  issues  from  points  in  the  surface  of  a  marsh  or  bog, 
sad  the  luminous  appearance  which  fish  assumes  when  decomposi- 
tion has  just  commenced.  The  enerfiry  of  this  slow  combustion 
may  be  much  increased  by  heat  applied  oelow  the  point  which  pro- 
duces rapid  action :  thus  tallow,  when  heated  below  redness,  bums 
with  a  pale  lambent  flame,  invisible  in  daylight,  but  still  so  ^larked 
that,  if  It  be  plunged  into  a  vessel  of  oxygen,  the  whole  mass  bursts 
into  brilliant  combustion,  forming  then  the  ultimate  products,  wa- 
ter and  carbonic  acid. 

On  this  fact  of  the  increased  energy  in  the  process  of  slow  com- 
bastion  produced  by  a  heat  below  that  at  which  the  body  is  in- 
flamed, is  founded  the  construction  of  the  lamp  without  flame,  or 
the  i^Uogistic  lamp.  If  a  wine-^lass  be  taken,  and  rinsed  inside 
with  strong  alcohol  or  ether,  and  then  a  coil  of  fine  platina  wire, 
or  a  ball  of  spongy  platina  heated  to  redness,  be  suspended  in  the 
middle  of  the  glass,  it  will  remain  red  until  all  the  alcohol  or  ether 
has  been  exhausted.  The  glass  becomes  filled  with  a  mixture  of 
air  and  inflanunable  vapour,  which,  by  the  influence  of  the  heated 
TfrtTT**^  is  enabled  to  combine,  and  form  acetic  and  formic  acidd. 
Of  this  combination  heat  is  evolved,  which  prevents. the  cooling  of 
the  wire  or  ball,  and  thus,  as  lon^  as  any  combustible  material  re- 
mains, the  platina  is  kept  ignitea.  The  platina  ball  or  wire  may 
also  be  (and  in  practice  generally  is)  fixed  over  the  wick  of  a  spirit- 
lamn,  and  the  lamp  having  been  ignited,  is  blown  out  as  soon  as  the 
slatna  has  become  red,  which  then  continues  to  glow  until  the  lamp 
has  been  emptied  of  the  spirit,  the  latter  ascending  through  the 
eapUlary  wick,  and  forming  over  its  top  a  little  explosive  atmo- 
ifdiere,  in  which  the  ball  of  platina  is  immersed  and  works. 
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This  property  of  platina  appears  to  depend  on  the  power  which 
it  possesses  of  attracting  to  its  surface  in  a  condensed  form  a  layer 
of  particles  of  whatever  gaseous  mixture  it  is  immersed  in.  Hence, 
if  its  surface  is  in  the  slightest  degree  soiled,  it  ceases  to  exert  this 
action ;  and  hy  increasing  the  surface,  its  energy  may  he  augmented 
in  a  remarkable  degree.  The  form  in  which  it  is  most  powerful  is 
that  of  the  slightly  coherent  spongy  mass,  obtained  by  reducing  at 
a  full  red  heat  the  ammonia  chloride  of  platinum ;  if  a  ball  of  the 
metal  so  prepared  be  plunged  into  a  vessel  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen, 
mixed  in  suitable  proportions  to  form  water,  the  e^ses  instantly  ex* 
plode ;  for  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  being  absorbed  by  the  spongy 
platina,  are  brought  into  intimate  contact  upon  its  surface,  and  unite, 
evolving  so  much  heat  as  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  platina 
ball  to  redness,  and  thereby  inflame  the  remaining  gas.  The  action 
of  the  spongy  platina  may  be  weakened  by  mixing  it  with  some  pipe- 
clay, or  using,  as  in  the  aphlogistic  lamp,  the  platina  in  the  form  of 
plate  or  wire.  In  this  way  all  combustible  gases  may  be  caused  to 
combine  gradually  with  oxygen,  but  they  reqfuire  dinerent  temper- 
atures, and  the  action  is  modified  by  the  presence  of  other  gases 
in  a  manner  which  is  often  taken  advantage  of  in  gaseous  amuysis. 
The  most  remarkable  application  of  this  property  is  to  procure 
instantaneous  light  by  means  of  the  hydrogen  gas 
lamp.  A  vessel,/,  contains  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  into 
which  the  tube  of  the  vessel  g  h  dips  nearly  to  the  bot- 
tom, having  attached  a  piece  of  ordinary  zmc,  e.  The 
vessels  being  ground  air-tight  where  they  fit  to  one 
another,  when  the  stopcock  h  is  closed,  and  the  acid 
\a  acts  on  the  zinc,  the  hydrogen  evolved  cannot  escape, 
and,  pressing  on  the  liquid  in  /,  forces  it  up  into  A, 
until  the  acid  falling  below  the  level  of  the  zinc,  the 
action  ceases.  To  the  stopcock  b  is  attached  a  jet, 
c,  in  front  of  which  is  fixed  a  ball  of  spongy  platina,  a, 
which,  being  in  the  air,  has  always  condensed  in  its  pores  a  quantity 
of  oxygen  gas ;  on  opening  the  stop-cock,  the  hydrogen,  iasuing 
from  the  jet,  strikes  upon  the  platinum,  and  combining  with  the  ox- 
ygen, heats  the  ball  so  highly  that  it  inflames  the  jet  of  ras,  and 
thus  affords  a  flame  at  which  any  other  substance  may  be  lighted. 
This  lamp  has  assumed  a  variety  of  forms,  of  which  the  aboTC  is 
that  which  best  shows  its  principle.  All  bodies  possess  this  prop- 
erty to  a  slight  extent,  particularly  when  hot ;  but  in  none  is  it  mo- 
tive enough  to  be  usefully  applied,  except  in  platinum. 

The  temperatures  at  which  bodies  enter  into  rapid  combustion 
are  very  various;  thus  phosphorus  inflames  at  a  temperature  of 
120''  F.,  and  sulphur  at  dOO""  F.  Phosphuretted  hydrogen  gas  in- 
flames at  all  ordinary  temperatures,  while  hydrogen  requires  a  doll 
red,  and  carburetted  hydrogen  a  bright  red  heat  before  they  wiU 
take  fire.  The  inflammability  of  phosphorus  has  been  shown  bj 
Graham  to  be  aflfected  by  the  presence  of  small  quantities  of  varimis 
substances  in  a  very  curious  manner ;  thus  phosphorus  may  be  sub* 
limed  in  air  saturated  with  vapour  of  oil  of  turpentine,  without  mair 
tendency  to  combustion,  or  combination  with  oxygen,  being  evineai. 
Combustion  occurs  only  at  the  point  where  the  two  substaneen 
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which  enter  into  union  are  in  contact.     Thus,  in  an  ordinary  flame, 
the  true  combustion  is  limited  to  a  thin  sheet,  the  inside  of  which 
is  totally  dark,  and  occupied  by  the  combustible  material  of  the 
burning  body  in  a  state  of  gas.     This  is  easily  shown  by  holding 
over  the  flame  of  a  candle  or  a  spirit-lamp  a  piece  of  wire  gauze : 
the  burning  sheet  is  marked  by  a  ring  of  light,  but  the  interior  is 
dark,  although  full  of  inflammable  vapour,  which  passes  through  un- 
inflamed,  and  may  be  igpnited  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  gauze.    In 
the  flame  of  an  ordinary  candle,  a,  four  distinct  portions  may  be  ol>- 
served,  having  totally  aistinct  constitutions ;  at  the  base 
of  the  flame,  1 1,  k  pale,  blue-coloured  light  is  emitted,  for 
there  the  air  is  in  excess,  and  the  combustion  is  at  once 
complete ;  higher  up,  from  1 1  to  c,  the  combustible  material 
is  in  excess,  and  the  most  brilliant  light  is  produced  by  the 
active  combination ;  this  portion  is  surrounded  by  a  sheet 
of  much  paler  and  yellower  light,  e  e,  which  is  observable 
partieolarly  at  the  sides  of  the  flame,  while  the  inside  of 
the  flame,  6,  remains  completely  black,  and  is  occupied  only 
by  vapour  incapable  of  burning  from  having  no  access  to 
tne  external  air.    The  light  emitted  arises  also  from  the 
circnmstnnces  of  the  combination;  the  temperature  of  flame  is  in 
all  cases  exceedingly  high,  although  often  but  little  luminous,  for 
it  is  found  that  a  current  of  air  hot  enough  to  brilliantly  ignite  a 
solid  body,  is  itself  not  at  all  incandescent.    Hence,  in  all  cases 
iriiere  bright  light  is  produced  in  combustion,  one  of  the  bodies  en- 
taged  must  be  solid,  and  the  light  is  really  derived  from  its  becom- 
mg  ignited.     Thus  hydrogen  and  sulphur  give,  in  burning,  very  little 
Kght,  because  the  one  is  a  gas,  and  the  other,  when  burning,  is  in 
the  state  of  vapour,  and  the  products  of  combustion  are,  when  form- 
ed, in  both  cases  gaseous.     Phosphorus,  when  it,  in  burning,  forms 
a  volatile  body,  gives  but  little  light,  but  when  it  forms  a  fixed  prod- 
uct, is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  instances  of  combustion.     Iron  and 
zinc,  which  form  solid  oxides,  burn  with  great  light,  and  carbon,  al- 
ihoogh  forming  a  gas,  being  itself  solid,  produces  light  also.     In  the 
ease  of  a  candle,  the  source  of  light  is  to  be  found  m  the  decompo- 
sition which  the  inflammable  vapour  inside  of  the  flame  undergoes 
from  the  high  temperature  to  which  it  is  subjected ;  one  half  of  its 
carbon  is  deposited  in  the  solid  form,  forming  smoke,  and  it  is  this 
smoke  which,  becoming  ignited,  constitutes  the  great  source  of 
light.    A  body  which  could  not  form  smoke,  could  not  give  out 
much  light  in  burning.     The  separation  of  this  carbon  (soot)  in  the 
flame  may  -easily  be  shown  by  placing  over  the  flame  of  the  candle 
a  sheet  of  wire  gauze :  below  the  middle  of  the  luminous  space  the 
flame  becomes  dull,  and  the  carbon,  which  in  burning  should  have 
fendered  it  brilliant,  passes  as  smoke  through  the  gauze,  and  may 
be  inflamed  above  ;  when  the  supply  of  air  is  insuflicient,  this  smoke 
ia  not  completely  burned,  and  a  corresponding  quantity  of  heating 
ud  lighting  material  is  lost ;  and  as  it  carries  ofl!*  with  it  a  great 
qnntity  of  the  heat  already  formed,  it  actually  cools  the  flame. 
When,  therefore,  a  high  temperature,  or  a  clear  flame  without  smoke 
is  required,  all  the  carbon  must  be  consumed.     This  is  eflfected  by 
a  miety  of  contrivances :  in  the  burner  of  the  Argand  lamp  or  gas 
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jet,  a  current  of  air  is  established  through  the  centre  of  the  flame, 
and  thus  the  combustion  of  the  inflammable  vapour  much  accelera- 
ted ;  in  the  flame  of  the  blowpipe  the  same  effect  is  produced  by 
the  current  of  air  from  the  bellows  or  the  mouth ;  and  on  a  large 
scale  by  the  numerous  ways  of  burning  smoke,  so  necessary  in  fac^ 
tories  situated  in  large  cities.  In  the  employment  of  the  blowpipe, 
the  constitution  of  the  flame  is  of  great  importance ;  for  according 

Vas  the  body  to  be  heated  is  placed  at  6,  where  the 
oxygen  of  the  air  preponderates,  or  between  a  and 
3  b,  where  it  is  immersed  in  an  atmosphere  of  inflam- 
mable material,  the  most  opposite  effects  of  violent 
oxidation,  and  of  reduction  from  the  state  of  oxide, 
may  be  produced.  Thus  a  glass  of  copper  be- 
comes green  at  6,  and  red  from  a  to  b;  a  glass  of 
manganese  is  rendered  purple  at  6,  but  colourless  from  a  to  b  ;  there 
being  few  bodies  whose  relations  to  the  blowpipe  can  be  completely 
known  without  a  comparison  of  the  effect  of  the  oxidizing  and  re- 
ducing flames. 

Daring  combustion,  the  heat  evolved  is  at  first  absorbed  hj  the  body  which  is 
then  prc^uced ;  but  it  is  afterward  distributed  through  the  mass  of  all  neigfaboor- 
ing  bodies  in  proportion  to  their  conducting  powers.  It  is  easy  to  calculate  the 
temperature  to  which  the  product  of  the  combustion  is  in  the  first  place  raised. 
Thus  eight  parts  of  oxygen  unite  with  one  part  of  hydrogen  by  weight  to  fonn  nine 
of  water.  If  watery  vapour  had  the  same  capacity  for  heat  as  water,  the  tempenk 
ture  of  the  vapour  produced  should  be,  since  one  part  of  oxygen  heats  twenty-nine 
parts  of  water,  180  degrees  ={  (29  x  180)=4640  above  the  freezing  point ;  bat  the 
capacity  of  watery  vapour  in  equal  weight  is  only  0-847,  and  therefore  it  is  Dune  ea- 
sily heated  in  that  proportion  than  liquid  water ;  hence  the  temperatore  reaDy  pRK 
duced  is  =4640  xO-847,  or  5478  above  the  freezing  point  of  water.  If,  however,  in 
place  of  pure  oxygen,  atmospheric  air  had  been  made  use  of,  then  93- 1  paits  of 
oxygen  are  mixed  therein  with  76  9  parts  of  nitrogen,  which  must  be  heated  to  tha 
same  temperature  with  the  watery  vapour,  and,  of  course,  at  its  expense.  Hie  ca- 
pacity of  nitrogen  gas  for  heat  is  0*2865,  one  third  that  of  wateiy  vapoar ;  bat  in 
the  air  which  is  necessary  to  form  nine  parts  of  water,  there  are  S6-8,  or  afanoet 
exactly  three  times  as  much  nitrogen,  so  that  precisely  one  half  of  the  quantity  of 
heat  produced  is  absorbed  by  the  nitrogen,  and  the  temperature  of  the  mixture  lisoi 
only  to  2739°  above  the  freezing  point. 

Such  being  the  temperatures  product  by  hydrogen  gas  in  burning  in  oxygen  and 
in  atmospheric  air;  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  we  can  by  its  power  fiiae  thoaa 
substances  which  resist  aknost  every  other  means.  The  melting  point  of  cast  iraa 
is  2786°,  that  is,  almost  exactly  the  same  as  that  produced  by  hydrogen  burning  in 
the  open  air ;  but  the  temperature  of  5478°,  given  by  hydrogen  burning  in  oxygen, 
is  very  nearly  double  that,  and  passes,  therefore,  far  beyond  the  melting  point  of 
platinum,  and  exceeds  the  heat  of  all  our  other  artificial  fires ;  it  is  only  in  the  d»- 
eharge  of  the  galvanic  battery,  or  in  the  solar  rays  concentrated  by  a  lens,  that  tha 
heating  efiTects  of  burning  hydrogen  and  oxygen  can  be  equalled.  If  the  nitnfea 
had  been  present  in  a  quantity  ten  time^  as  great,  it  would  have  absorbed  ff  of  tha 
amount  of  heat  evolved,  and  hence  the  resulting  temperature  should  be  only  aboi< 
500^.  Such  a  mixture,  therefore,  could  not  explode  at  all,  for  the  first  little  portioa 
which  might  be  burned  could  not  produce  the  necessary  temperatore  for  oomnni^ 
eating  the  combustion  to  the  mass.  In  this  manner,  the  combustibility  of  gaseooa 
mixtures  may  be  destroyed  by  mixing  them  with  other  gases  in  such  quantities  m 
may  cool  them  below  the  temperatures  at  which  explosion  can  take  place.  Ona 
volume  of  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  is  prevented  from  exploding  by  tfaa 
presence  of  nine  volumes  of  hydrogen,  six  volumes  of  nitrogen,  one  of  olefiant  gH^ 
two  of  ammonia,  three  of  carbonic  acid ;  but  with  eight  volumes  of  hydrogen,  or 
five  volumes  of  nitrogen,  explosion  may  occur. 

The  mater  density  of  solid  hodies,  and  the  greater  rapidity  witk 
which  they  are  capable  of  conducting  away  the  heat  which  they  ra« 
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'e,  ennbles  them,  in  b  stitl  more  remarkable  degree,  to  reduce  tlie 
temprmturo  of  llame,  and,  consequently,  (o  exiing;uish  U.  Xbus,  if 
B  piece  of  mctoJlie  gauze  be  lielil  over  a  jet  of  ig- 
■iled  coal  gas,  ihe  flame  will  be  arrested  at  the  low- 
er surface  of  the  gauze ;  and  although  tile  gas  and 
tir  tnnj'  pass  through,  forming  an  explosive  mixture, 
yet  no  In  tl  am  mat  ion  can.  be  propagated;  and  if  the 
mixture  of  oir  nud  gas  be  allowed  to  pass  ibrough 
the  metallic  gauxe,  and  then  ignited  at  its  uppei 
flurfacp,  it  will  burn  there;  but,  although  the  apBcc 
between  the  jet  and  gnuze  be  occupied  by  inflnm' 
mable  material,  the  llame  cannot  pass  down,  the  me 
lallic  tissue  conducting  away  the  heat  bo  rapidly  as  to  prevent  the 
temperature  from  rising  to  the  neccBBary  degree.  Another  and  a 
?ery  striking  form  of  this  experiment  is  to  lay  on  ihe  metallic 
gauze  a  piece  of  camphor,  and  to  hold  it  over  a  lamp  ;  the  camphor 
will  melt  and  vaporize,  but  as  it  melts  it  will  in  part  filler  through 
the  ganze ;  this  portion  takes  fire,  and  a  sheet  of  smoky  flame  cov- 
ers the  lower  surface  ;  but  above,  the  camphor  in  vapour  mixes 
with  the  air  without  inflaming. 

The  application  of  this  principle  to  the  construction  of  the  aafety- 
lam]!  for  mines,  constitutes  one  of  the  most  beautiful  instances  of 
the  advantages  which  may  practically  Row  from  what,  superficially 
CDDtidered,  might  appear  a  mere  abstract  principle  in  Bcicnce.  The 
6re-dainp,  or  light  carburetted  hydrogen,  which,  issuing  from  the 
minute  fissures  in  the  excavations  of  a  coal-mine,  is  diffused  through 
the  air  introduced  for  the  purposes  of  ventilation,  often  forms  an 
U[^osive  mixture,  which,  being  set  on  lire  by  accidenV  or  negli- 
gence, detonates  with  awful  violence,  and  destroys  all  living  beings 
irhich  may  at  the  time  be  in  the  mine.  This  gas  is  one  of  the  least 
ewily  inflnmmable,  and  hence,  most  fortunately  for  humanity,  one 
to  which  the  principle  of  cooling  orifices  may  be  most  successfully 
rtpplied.  The  candle  or  lamp,  6,  by 
which  light  is  to  be  obtained  for  work- 
ing in  the  mine,  is  surrounded  by  a  cyl- 
inder of  wire  gauze,  of  about  1500  ori- 
fice* in  the  square  inch.  Inside  of  this 
ikc  inilammablc  mixture  may  explode, 
the  flame  cannot  pass  out ;  the  com- 
ion  cannot  be  communicated  to  the 
mass  of  external  air,  and  thus 
miner,  guided  by  the  never-failing 
lions  of  his  safety-lanip,  passes 
through  galleries  under  ground, 
the  emission  of  a  spark  would 
destruction,  and  measures,  by  the 
iranee  of  the  tamp,  the  actual  con- 
tit  of  the  air  he  breathes,  the  phe-  I 
if  the  flonie  indicating  also  its 
for  respiration.  If  the  air  be  ' 
the  lamp  burns  clear,  as  in  the 
air }  if  some  fire-damp  be  present. 
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the  lamp  shows  much  less  light,  the  flame  becomes  red  and  sm 
if  the  noxious  impregnation  be  stiU  increased,  the  flame  of  the 
itself  becomes  extinguished,  and  the  cylinder  of  metallic  gav 
filled  by  a  sheet  of  lurid  flame ;  the  miner  being  then  envelope 
an  atmosphere  fully  explosive,  and  even  fatal  to  life  if  it  be 
respired.  If  he  proceed  still  farther,  all  flame  is  lost ;  for,  a 
fire-damp  then  predominates,  there  is  produced,  from  deficien 
oxygen,  only  a  slow  invisible  combustion ;  but  even  this  is  ii 
by  the  sublime  genius  of  its  inventor,  Davy,  to  give  the  mine 
last  warning  to  return  to  safer  regions :  a  sheet  of  thin  platina,  1 
coiled  up  and  hung  over  the  wick  of  the  lamp,  becomes  ignite 
in  the  aphlogistic  Tamp,  and  continues  to  emit  a  faint,  but  most 
ful  beacon  glow,  until  an  atmosphere  is  obtained  where  there  i 
ygen  enough  to  support  a  rapid  combustion,  or  until  a  pla 
reached  so  destitute  of  oxygen  that  no  combustion  whatsoevej 
take  place. 

The  determination  of  the  quantity  of  heat  produced  during 
combustion  of  a  given  quantity  of  combustible  substance  is  a  ] 
lem  of  great  importance  in  the  arts,  as  on  it  depends  the  econ 
value  of  all  varieties  of  fuel.  The  plan  generally  followed  has 
to  bum  the  substances  by  means  of  the  smallest  quantity  o 
which  is  suflicient,  in  a  vessel  surrounded,  as  far  as  possible, 
water.  If  it  be  found  that  the  burning  of  a  pound  of  wood  1 
37  pounds  of  water  from  32^  to  212^,  no  idea  can  be  thereby  foi 
of  the  quantity  of  heat  evolved ;  but  if,  in  another  trial,  it  be  fi 
that  the  burning  of  a  pound  of  charcoal  raises  the  temperatu 
74  pounds  of  water  through  the  same  range,  it  follows  that  the  i 
coax  had  double  the  calorific  power  of  the  wood.  True  reli 
numbers  can  thus  be  obtained,  dthough  they  have  independent! 
positive  signification.  The  results  obtained  in  this  manner 
been  exceedingly  discordant ;  but,  by  the  late  researches  of ! 
pretz  and  of  Bull,  which  appear  to  have  been  conducted  with  i 
attention  to  accuracy  than  former  ones,  a  very  interesting  rule 
been  obtained :  it  is,  that  in  all  cases  of  combustion  the  quantil 
heat  evolved  is  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  oxygen  which  ei 
into  combination.     Thus  Desprctz  found 

1  lb.  of  oxygen,  uniting  with  hydrogen,  heats  from  32°  to  313°,  39^  lbs.  of  wi 
"  **  "  charcoal,  "  "  29  " 

"  «*  "  alcohol,  «  "  28  " 

"  "  "  ether,  •«  "  28^  " 

This  rule,  however,  moat  be  liable  to  some  very  curious  changes ;  for  one  p 
of  oxygen,  in  combining  with  iron,  could  heat,  by  Dcspretz*s  experiments,  63  pi) 
of  water,  or  almost  exactly  twice  as  much  as  in  the  former  hst,  and  with  til 
zinc  the  same  double  proportion  held.  With  phosphorus  a  singular  peculi 
was  observed,  which,  when  the  subject  comes  to  be  more  fully  studied,  may  t 
some  light  upon  the  former  differences.  Wlien  phosphorus  bums  slowly,  so 
form  phosphorous  acid,  it  heats,  in  combining  with  a  pound  of  oxygen,  28  pc 
of  water ;  but  when  it  bums  brilliantly  and  forms  phosphoric  acid,  the  heat  ef 
is  doubled,  and  becomes  the  same  as  that  produced  with  iron,  tin,  or  xinc 
suggestion,  I  would  remark,  that  in  the  cases  where  the  smaller  proportion  of 
is  evohred,  the  products  of  combustion  are  all  volatile,  and  where  the  larger  pi 
tion  is  produced,  the  products  are  fixed  and  soUd ;  even  in  the  case  of  phospl 
when  it  combines,  producing  least  heat,  it  forms  a  volatile  product,  but  one  \ 
resists  a  full  red  heat  in  the  case  where  the  combination  has  been  complete. 

Hess  has  lately  pointed  out  a  relation  between  the  amount  of  chemiwil  i 
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•nd  the  quantity  of  heat  evolved,  which  may,  when  examined  in  a  greater  number 
of  cases,  lead  to  very  important  conclusions.  He  has  found  that  sulphuric  acid,  in 
oombining  with  any  base,  generates  in  all  cases  the  same  quantity  of  heat ;  the  rise 
of  temperature  is,  of  course,  greatest  when  the  acid  and  base  are  both  in  an  un- 
eombined  condition,  as  where  vapour  of  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  produces,  by  con- 
tact with  dry  barytes,  briUiant  ignition ;  but,  although  the  barytes  generates,  by  con- 
tact with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  much  less  heat,  yet,  if  the  two  quantities  evolved, 
ifait  by  mixing  the  strong  acid  with  water,  and  then  the  dilute  add  with  the  base, 
te  added  together,  the  sum  appears,  from  a  great  number  of  experiments,  to  be 
eoutant ;  thus,  diluting  oil  of  vitriol  with  water,  and  neutralizing  it,  so  diluted, 
inSh  ammonia,  Hess  found  the  heat  in  each  case  to  be, 


WUh  AmmcmiMm      With  Walar.  Sob. 

Ofl  of  vitriol    .    .    .  596-8 696-8 

First  dilution  .     .    .  618-9    .    .    77-8    .    .    .  696-7 
Second  dilution  .    .  480-6    .    .  116*7   .    .    .  697.S 

GonneGting  these  results  with  those  of  Despretx,  juat  given,  for  the  bodies  which 
QBite  with  oxygen,  it  would  appear  likely  that  the  quantity  of  heat  evolved  in  chem- 
kil  wnhinalion  may  be  connected  with  the  equivalent  number  and  the  electrical 
cwnrtitMa  of  the  substances  by  a  definite  law,  which  farther  investigation  may  dia- 


At  «l  periods  in  the  history  of  chemistiy,  the  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of 
awimatiiiu  was  that  for  which  the  general  theory  of  the  science  was  constructed ; 
and,  aooordingly,  we  find  that  every  period  of  its  progress  has  been  marked  by  the 
liewa  adopted  to  account  for  the  heat  and  li^t  so  evolved.  The  coarse  and  nn- 
fiJMBphical  ideas  of  the  existence  of  inflanmiability  which  prevailed  before  Lavoi- 
aiar't  time,  do  not  require  notice ;  but  the  theoiy  which  he  proposed,  although  not 
mm  noeived,  is  yet,  like  aD  his  works,  of  ao  much  interest  and  importance,  that 
ft  would  be  improper  to  pass  it  over. 

When  Lavoisier  lived,  the  mmds  of  philosophers  were  fixed  in  the  opinion 
Ait  keafc  and  light  were  positively  existing  substances,  which  might  enter  into 
or  be  disengaged  firom  combinations  in  which  they  had  previously 
engaged,  just  as  lead,  or  oxygen,  or  aay  other  of  the  ordinary  bodies  we  oper- 
fOB  in  our  experiments.  Gases  were  bdieved  to  be  compounds  of  the  true 
body  with  light  and  heat ;  and  hence,  when  oxygen  gas  combined  with  iron 
or  with  phoaphorus,  and  assumed  the  sohd  form,  the  li^t  and  heat  with  which  the 
ml  oxygen  had  previously  united  were  set  free.  Hyurogen  and  oxygen  gases,  in 
eoBbiiiing  to  fonn  liquid  water,  underwent  the  greatest  condensation,  and  by  their 
«ioo,  therefore,  the  greatest  heat  was  evolved ;  and  in  all  auch  cases  where  a  gas 
hecaoM  a  Liquid  or  a  solid,  this  theory  was  fuUy  competent  to  explain  the  facta. 
However,  in  very  many  cases  it  failed  completely ;  thus,  by  the  union  of  carbon 
with  oxygen,  so  far  from  a  gas  becoming  solid  and  so  evolving  a  heat,  a  soUd  be- 
eomes  a  gas,  and  should  produce  an  equivalent  degree  of  cold.  Lavoisier  here 
brought  in  to  his  aid  the  relative  specific  heats  of  the  gases  before  and  after  union ; 
thns,  tf-the  carbonic  acid  formed  by  burning  carbon  in  oxygen  gas  had  a  much  less 
qiecific  heat  than  oxygen,  there  might  be  evolved  a  quantity  of  heat  in  the  same 
way  as  it  occurs  with  water  and  sulphuric  acid ;  but  this  is  not  the  fact ;  on  the 
eoBtraiy,  the  carbonic  acid  has  a  specific  heat  greater  than  that  of  the  oxygen  gas 
il  was  formed  from,  in  the  proportion  of  1195  to  808  ;  and  hence,  on  Lavoisier's 
views,  an  intense  degree  of  cold  should  be  produced  in  the  combustion  of  charcoal, 
as  well  by  the  latent  heat  which  the  solid  should  absort)  in  becoming  gaseous,  as  by 
the  incruued  specific  heat  of  the  gas  so  formed.  ,  This  example  is  sufficient  to 
ihow  the  way  in  which  Lavoisier's  theory  became  inapplicable  to  the  wants  of 


Dr.  Thompson  has  recently  endeavoured  to  account  for  the  heat  evolved  in  chem- 
ieal  oombtnation  by  an  application  of  the  law  of  Dulong  regarding  specific  heats 
(descnbed  page  66).  Every  molecule  of  a  simple  body  being  supposed  prov^ed 
with  the  same  quantity  of  heat,  he  suggests  that,  when  a  number  olf  them  combine 
together,  the  heat  of  one  or  more  is  expelled,  and  thus  produces  the  rise  of  tem- 
penliue.  Thus,  considering  oil  of  vitriol  to  contain  seven  combining  equivalents, 
two  of  hydrogen,  four  of  oxygen,  and  one  of  sulphur,  and  that  the  specific  heat  of 

of  those  is  the  same,  31,  as  results  from  Dulong's  law  if  it  be  supposed  rigidly 

the  specific  heat  of  oil  of  vitriol  should  be  ^!^p=30  443, 49  1  being  the 

Aa 
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equivalent  number  of  oil  of  vitriol ;  but  the  specific  heat  found  by  experiment  ii 
only  0-362 ;  so  that  exactly  one  fifth  of  the  total  quantity  of  heat  has  been  lost  by 
the  act  of  combination,  and  may  hence  be  supposed  to  have  caused  the  phepomena 
of  combustion. 

In  the  extension  of  this  principle  a  little  farther  than  Dr.  Thompson  appears  to 
have  contemplated  its  application,  some  coincidences,  with  results  already  known, 
are  found,  which  give  it  an  aspect  of  considerable  theoretic  interest.  Thus  we 
may  consider  certain  metallic  oxides  as  consisting  of  an  equivalent  of  each  constit- 
uent, and  hence  their  proper  specific  heat  should  be,  if  none  were  lost  by  combina- 
tion, 3*1x2=6-2 ;  but  the  specific  heat  of  the  compound  molecule  is  experimental^ 
found  to  be  6*4,  and  thus  that  0-8  of  heat  had  been  lost,  producing  Uie  pbenomena 
of  combustion  in  combination.  In  this  manner  we  can  understand  why  Deqnneti 
found  that  a  certain  quantity  of  oxygen  evolves  the  same  quantity  of  heat  in  com- 
bining with  very  many  bodies.  If  we  examine  the  sulphates  noticed,  p.  67,  in  re- 
lation to  the  same  principle,  we  find  that  as  there  are  in  each  six  molecules,  the 
specific  heat  should  be  18-6=3*  1  x6 ;  but  it  is  found  to  be  but  two  thirds  of  that, 
12*4.  Now  if  here,  as  in  the  oxides,  the  combustible  material  retains  its  heat,  and 
it  is  firom  the  oxygen  that  the  portion  set  free  is  taken,  the  experimental  result 
arises  from  the  heat  of  each  oxygen  molecule  being  reduced  by  1-6,  and  hence  that 
when  oxygen  forms  a  salt  with  sulphur  and  a  meta^  the  heat  evolved  is  double  that 
produced  in  simple  oxidation.  The  fact  of  the  same  quantity  of  oxygen  givinf 
double  tiie  amount  of  heat  when  it  converts  phosphorus  into  phosphoric  acid,  com- 
pared with  what  is  evolved  when  it  forms  only  phosphorous  acid,  may  have  its  ori- 
gin in  an  analogous  condition. 

In  the  case  of  the  carbonates,  another  form  of  the  principle  becooies  muufest ; 
but  on  this  view  it  is  necessaiy  to  consider  carbonic  acid  as  containing  five  m61fr> 
cules,  one  of  carbon  and  four  of  oxygen,  and  as  uniting  with  two  molecoleB  of  a 
metallic  oxide.  The  carbon  and  metal  bum  each  in  half  of  the  quantity  of  azyfee 
with  which  they  ultimately  unite,  and,  like  phosphorus,  separate  from  that  oxyfee 
only  the  smaller  quantity  which  it  can  lose  when  entering  into  combination ;  the 
carbonic  acid  and  suboxide  then  unite  with  the  residue  of  oxygen,  and  from  it 
separate  the  larger  portion  of  heat  as  occurs  when  phosphoric  ac|d  is  pvodiioed. 
The  resulting  specific  heat  for  a  carbonate  is  therefore  9-3-|-6'94plh=30*7 ;  or,  i»> 
duced  to  the  equivalent  number  used  in  p.  67,  it  is  10-35,  the  expenmeatai  munber 
being  10*4. 

The  results  in  these  three  cases  maybe  shown  in  the  form  of  the  following  tables 
in  which  the  first  column  contains  the  equivalent  molecule  of  the  body,  M.  denoting 
the  equivalent  of  a  metal ;  the  second  column  contains  the  specific  heats  ^^hm 
on  the  supposition  that  there  is  none  lost  in  combining ;  the  third,  the  calcnlatioD 
by  which  the  fourth  column  of  true  calculated  specific  heats  is  obtained ;  and  the 
fifth,  the  specific  heats  that  have  been  found  by  experiment. 


1. 

2. 
62 

3. 

4. 

6. 

6-4 
12-4 
208 

MO. 

31+23 

6.4 
12-2 

M.  O4S. 

186 
279 

(2y3-l)-f(4xl-5) 

M|0«C. 

(3x3lH-(3X2  3)-f3Xl6) 

20.7 

The  coincidences  refer  only  to  the  bodies  already  selected,  p.  67,  as 
pies  of  simplicity  in  the  relation  of  their  specific  heats,  and  certainly  do  not 
a  great  number  of  other  cases  in  which  I  have  sought  for  them ;  they  may  there- 
fore be  accidental ;  but  there  is  yet  so  much  likelihood  of  some  phsrsical  law  of  the 
kind  being  to  be  discovered,  that  everything  that  may  assist  in  its  detection  ie  of 
importance. 

Laying  aside  altogether  the  attempt  at  deducing  the  phenomena  of  combnatkiB 
from  any  change  in  the  amount  of  latent  or  of  specific  heat  in  the  bodies  which 
enter  into  combination,  it  remains  only  to  be  admitted  as  a  general  and  independsnl 
principle  that  chemical  combination  is  a  source  of  heat  and  light.  It  is,  howefer, 
impossible  to  arrest  inquiry  at  that  point,  and,  accordingly,  the  speculations  of  phi- 
losophers have  been  directed  in  seeking  a  cause  for  the  phenomena  of  oonibat- 
tion  to  the  disengagement  of  electricity,  which  accompanies  all  manifestations  of 
cdiemical  action,  and  have  endeavoured  to  identify  the  light  and  heat  emanatiqg 
from  a  burning  body  with  that  which  is  produced  by  the  separation  or  oombination 
of  the  eJectric  fluids.  The  evidence  in  favour  of  this  view  will  be  best  describeA 
among  the  rdatioas  of  electricity  to  affinity. 


i 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 

OF  THE  INFLUENCE   OF  ELECTRICITY  ON  CHEMICAL  AFFINITY. 

It  has  been  already  shown,  that  in  the  production  of  galvanic  or 
hydro-electric  currents,  there  always  occurs  between  the  liquid  and 
jK>lid  elements  of  the  circle  a  degree  of  chemical  action,  to  which 
the  quantity  of  electricity  generated  is  exactly  proportional  in 
amount,  and  that  no  current,  such  as  was  there  described,  can  be  gen- 
erated without,  by  the  chemical  action  of  the  more  oxidizable  met- 
al, the  liquid  being  decomposed,  and  some  one  element  of  it  expell- 
ed, in  place  of  which  a  corresponding  quantity  of  zinc  may  be  sub- 
Mituted.  I  did  not  then  attempt  to  discuss  the  question  of  whether 
the  chemical  action  in  the  battery  be  the  cause  or  the  effect  of  the 
enrrent  of  electricity  which  arises,  as  that  can  be  best  done  when 
the  action  of  the  current,  no  matter  from  what  source  it  may  have 
been  derived,  upon  chemical  substances,  similar  to  those  that  are 
ued  as  exciting  liquids  in  the  galvanic  battery,  has  been  described. 
If  the  wires  belonging  to  the  plates  Z  G,  of  the  simple  circuit  in 
the  figure,  be  brought  into  communication  by  means 
of  a  cap  of  water,  the  current  passes,  and  it  is  found 
that  at  the  terminations  of  the  wires  bubbles  of  gas 
fonn  in  considerable  number,  which,  when  coUected, 
aie  found  to  be,  from  the  wire  in  connexion  with  the 
copper  plate,  oxygen  gas,  and  hydrogen  gas  from 
the  wire  which  is  attached  to  the  plate  of  zinc.  If 
the  conducting  liquid  had  been  muriatic  acid,  hydro- 
gen would  have  been  evolved  as  gas  at  the  zinc  extremity,  and  chlo- 
rine liberated  upon  the  wire  of  the  copper  plate,  though  from  its 
solubility  in  the  liquid  it  would  not  be  disengaged  as  gas. 

If  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  had  been  employed,  iodine 
would  appear  upon  the  copper  side,  and  potassium  should  be  set 
free  upon  the  zinc  wire ;  but  by  the  action  of  the  water,  the  metal 
is  instantly  converted  into  potash,  and  hydrogen  set  free. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  such  bodies  should  be  in  solution,  for  this 
only  serves  to  give  to  their  particles  the  freedom  of  motion,  which 
may  aDow  their  elements  to  separate.  If  chloride  of  lead  melted  in 
a  cup  be  used  to  complete  the  voltaic  circuit,  chlorine  is  evolved 
upon  the  +j  and  lead  upon  the  —  wire ;  with  oxide  of  lead  (litharge), 
the  evolution  of  lead  at  the  — ,  and  of  oxygen  upon  the  4"  extrem- 
ity of  the  wires,  occurs  similarly ;  protochloride  of  tin,  iodide  of 
lead,  chloride  of  silver,  all  act  in  the  same  way. 

In  place  of  bodies  consisting  of  two  elements,  such  as  those  above 
described,  we  may  employ  in  solution,  or  in  a  fused  state,  secondary 
compounds,  consisting  of  an  acid  and  a  base.  If  the  current  of  elec- 
tricity pass  thi^ough  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda,  the  sulphuric 
acid  appears  upon  the  +,  and  the  alkali  upon  the  —  wire.  With 
sulphate  of  magnesia,  the  earth  passes  to  the  negative,  and  the  acid 
to  the  positive  extremity  of  the  liquid  circuit ,  in  these  cases  water 
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is  also  decomposed,  of  which  the  hydrogen  accompanies  the  base, 
and  the  oxygen  the  acid ;  but,  on  using  a  salt  of  lead,  of  silver,  or 
of  copper,  the  metallic  oxide  is  reduced  by  the  action  of  the  nascent 
hydrogen,  or,  at  least,  it  may  be  so  expressed,  and  the  metal  is  de* 
posited  in  crystals  upon  the  —  wire,  while  the  acid  and  the  oxygen 
are  evolved  together  upon  the  extremity  of  the  positive  conductor. 

The  affinity  which  held  together  these  bodies  in  combination  is 
superseded  during  the  passage  of  the  electric  current.  The  elements 
previously  united  appear  to  repel  each  other,  and  to  be  at  the  same 
time  attracted  by  the  excited  terminations  of  the  metallic  wires,  by 
which  the  battery  is  placed  in  connexion  with  the  substance  to  be 
decomposed. 

The  simplest  mode  of  accounting  for  these  phenomena  is  to  say 
that  water  is  decomposed,  because  the  oxygen  is  attracted  more 
powerfully  by  the  positive  pole  of  the  galvanic  battery  than  by  the 
hydrogen  with  which  it  had  previously  been  associated,  while  this 
last  is  more  powerfully  attracted  by  the  negative  pole  thain  by  the  ox- 
ygen. The  elementary  bodies  separate,  therefore,  from  eaoh  other ; 
out,  not  being  capable  of  entering  mto  combination  with  the  snbstanee 
of  the  poles,  they  are  evolved  as  gas.  This  explanation  may  be  ap- 
plied to  all  such  cases.  Oxygen,  chlorine,  iodme,  sulphur,  as  w«l 
as  the  various  acids,  are  attracted  by  the  positively  electric  pole, 
while  hydrogen,  potassium,  sodium,  copper,  silver,  lead,  and  the 
various  bases,  are  attracted  to  the  negative  pole  of  the  battery.  Bat 
one  force  cannot  completely  supersede  another,  as  electricity  here 
supersedes  affinity,  unless  it  be  of  the  same  kind,  or,  at  least,  closely 
resembling  it  in  nature.  What,  then,  is  the  relation  between  the 
chemical  force  which  had  kept  the  elements  united,  and  the  elec- 
trical force  which  makes  them  separated  The  cause  was  easQv 
found :  they  are  identical.  The  oxygen  and  hydrogen  united  on- 
ginally  from  bein^  in  opposite  electrical  states,  and  they  are  forced 
to  separate  from  being  subjected  to  the  action  of  still  more  power- 
ful attractions ;  the  decomposition  of  water  by  the  voltaic  cnirent 
becoming  thus  a  case  of  double  decomposition,  in  which  the  original 
electricities  of  the  two  simple  bodies  were  the  quiescent,  and  the 
excitation  of  the  opposite  poles  of  the  battery  were  the  direllent 
forces. 

Chemical  substances  were  thus  considered  to  have  affinities  for 
each  other,  from  being  in  opposite  electric  states,  and  the  peculiar 
play  of  affinity  of  each  body  depended  on  which  electricity  it  was 
naturally  excited  by  when  in  combination ;  those  bodies  which  are 
attracted  by  the  positive  pole  of  the  battery  being  necessarily  in  the 
negative  condition,  and  vice  versa.  Thus,  all  substances  may  be  di- 
vided into  two  classes ;  those  being  termed  electro-negative  whiebi 
are  evolved  at  the  copper  pole  of  a  simple,  or  at  the  zinc  pole  of  ft 
compound  circle,  and  those  which  appear  at  the  opposite  pole  being 
termed  electro-positive.  The  simple  bodies  thus  classified  are  ran- 
ged as  in  the  following  list : 


i 
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Oxygen. 

t  Fluorine. 
Chlorine. 
Bromine. 
Iodine. 
Sulphur. 
Selenium. 

1  Tellurium. 
Nitrogen. 
Phosphorus. 
Arsenic. 
Antimony. 
Silicon. 
Boron. 


Mercury. 
Chrome. 
Vanadium. 

Ilndipm. 
Rhodium. 
Uranium. 
Osmium. 
Platinum. 
Titanium. 

{Gold. 
Molybdenum. 
Tungsten. 
Coliunbium. 


Palladium. 

JSQTer. 
Copper. 
Lead. 
Tin. 

Bismuth. 
Cobalt 
Nickel. 

tiron. 
Manganese. 
Cadmium. 
Zinc. 

Hydrogen. 
Caibon. 


Bbdio-pcaHlfB. 


Potassium. 
Sodium. 

I  Lithium. 
Barium. 
Strontium. 
Calcium. 
Magnesium. 
Glucinum. 
Yttrium. 

{Thorium. 
Aluminum. 
Zirconium. 
LanUianum. 
Cerium. 


The  most  powerfully  negative  bodies  are  placed  in  the  first,  and 
those  most  powerfully  positive  in  the  fourtn  column,  these  being 
comiacted  by  the  intermediate  columns  in  the  order  marked  by  the 
Iwackets  and  arrows.  Any  substance  in  the  list  is  positive  with  re- 
gard to  any  other  towards  which  the  arrow  points,  and  negative  in 
relation  to  any  from  which  the  arrow  is  directed.  Thus  hydrogen 
ii  negative  to  all  in  the  fourth,  but  positive  to  all  in  the  three  pre- 
ceding columns,  and  so  on.  These  positions  should  also  indicate 
the  relative  affinities  of  the  simple  bodies  towards  each  other ;  but, 
in  interpreting  such  arrangements,  it.  must  be  recollected  that  the 
order  of  affinities  may  be  totally  changed  by  heat  or  by  cohesion, 
and  that  the  electrical  order  may  be  completely  different,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  exciting  liquid,  as  in  the  table,  p.  129. 

Two  bodies  in  combination  are  therefore  like  two  pith  balls  which 
mutnallv  adhere,  but  of  which  the  attraction  is  permanent  from  their 
eleetricities  not  being  discharged.  How  do  these  bodies  acquire 
thoae  oppositely  excited  states  1  and  why,  if  their  condition  resem- 
bles that  of  ordinary  electricity,  do  they  remain  combined,  when 
their  opposite  fluids  might  unite,  and  neutralization  being  produced, 
all  combination  cease  1 

Tbew  two  questions  have  not  yet  been  answered.  Several  times  their  explana- 
tioB  has  been  attempted ;  and  thus  the  electro-chemical  theories  of  Davy,  Ampere, 
and  Benelius  have  been  proposed.  I  shall  briefly  notice  the  leading  features  of 
tbsBe  belbfe  proceeding  to  discuss  the  remarkable  advance  recently  made  in  our 
ideas  of  the  dectro-chemical  relations  of  bodies  by  Faraday  and  Graham. 

The  tiieory  of  Davy  was  based  upon  the  principle  that  bodies  in  their  ordtnsrf 
vaoombtned  condition  do  not  contain  free  electricity,  but  that  by  contact  they  be> 
eame  ezctod.  Hius  a  disk  of  sulphur  touched  to  a  disk  of  copper  becomes  nega- 
tife,  and  the  copper  positive ;  its  charge  increases  in  intensity  on  applying  heat, 
OBtil,  at  a  eertain  temperature,  the  tension  of  the  electricities  becomes  so  great  that 
tey  suddenly  recombine,  carrying  with  them  the  molecules  of  the  sulphur  and  cop* 
per  which  thus  enter  into  union,  and  producing  the  evolution  of  light  and  heat  ij 
whieh  the  chemioal  action  is  accompanied,  llie  sulphuret  of  copper,  when  formed, 
is  DO  longer  electric ;  it  remains  permanent  in  virtue  of  a  force  which  Davy  does 
not  strictly  define,  but  which  he  appears  to  have  considered  an  intimate  cc^esion 
bcmeen  the  particles  which  had  been  ck)sely  approximated  by  their  electrical  at- 
tiaetions ;  and  when,  by  an  electric  current,  the  molecules  of  copper  and  sulphur  are 
brought  into  the  reverse  state  to  that  which  favoured  their  combmation,  Uiey  sep- 
arate. This  view  supposes,  therefore,  the  electrical  excitation  to  be  only  moment- 
S,  during  the  act  of  oombination  and  during  the  moment  of  disunion ;  before  and 
!r,  all  is  neutral.  To  all  phenomena  of  decomposition  this  theory  suiRces,  but 
it  is  vitally  deficient  in  the  principle  upon  which  it  is  based.    It  has  been  since 
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completely  proTed  that  it  is  not  the  contact  which  eTolvea  electricity,  bat  the 
chemical  action ;  and  also,  on  Davy^s  Tiewa,  the  electrical  disturtNiQce  onty  soifi- 
ces  to  account  for  the  secondary  phenomena  of  onion,  the  light  and  heat,  teaving 
the  act  of  combination  to  be  ascribed  to  a  different  and  independent  fytce  of  affin- 
ity or  cohesion. 

A  more  complete  theoiy  was  proposed  by  Ampere,  whosd  i^osoi^ical  Tiews  in 
magnetism  and  other  sciences  have  been  found  so  singularly  in  accordance  with 
experiment.  He  proposed  to  consider  that  each  substance  in  nature  is  endowed 
with  a  definite  amount  of  one  or  of  the  other  electricity,  and  is  thus  naturally  and 
invariably  electro-positive  or  electro-negative,  and  stands  higher  or  lower  in  the 
list  of  bodies,  according  to  the  intensity  of  the  charge.  Such  an  excited  body  he 
considered  to  attract  round  its  mass  an  atmosphere  of  electricity  of  the  opposite 
kind,  and  corresponding  in  intensity.  Now,  on  bringing  into  contact  an  electro- 
positive and  an  electro-negative  body,  their  atmospheres  unite,  and  produce  the  beat 
and  light  resulting  from  their  chemical  action  on  each  other ;  but  the  tradies  them- 
selves must  remain  permanently  combined,  as  each  retains  its  own  excitement, 
And  they  hence  attract  without  cessation.  When  one  body  is  exactly  as  nesative 
as  the  other  is  positive,  the  resulting  compound  cannot  manifest  any  signs  of  elec- 
tro-chemical activity ;  but  if  the  charge  of  the  negative  body  bo  more  powerful  than 
that  of  the  positive  element,  the  resulting  compound  will  be  negatively  excited  to 
the  amount  of  the  difference  between  the  two ;  if  the  proportions  be  rerersed,  the 
new  body  formed  will  be  positive  in  the  same  degree ;  and  such  compound  electro- 
negative and  electro-positive  bodies,  being  acids  and  bases,  attract  each  other,  and 
unite  to  form  neutral  salts. 

All  that  was  difficult  to  comprehend  upon  the  theoiy  of  Davy  is  here  beaotiftally 
explained.  The  light  and  heat  of  combination  are  produced  by  the  atmospheres 
of  electricity ;  the  permanence  of  combination  by  the  invariable  excitation  of  the 
molecules.  The  gradually  diminishing  intensity  of  charge,  according  as  the  bodies 
formed  become  more  complex,  necessarily  follows ;  but  the  assumption  that  any 
one  body  is  naturally  and  invariably  positive  or  negative,  is  contradicted  l^  the 
history  of  almost  all  the  simple  substances. 

Thus,  if  sulphur  or  arsenic  be  heated  in  oxygen  gas,  they  bum,  and  the  combina- 
tion is  effected  with  all  the  phenomena  of  intense  action,  the  resulting  compounds 
being  acid  and  electro-negative.  The  sulphur  and  arsenic  are  thus  shown  to  have 
been  feebly  positive  bodies.  But  if  sulphur  or  arsenic  be  heated  with  potassmm, 
there  is  similarly  combustion,  showing  that  chemical  combination  has  taken  place ; 
and  as  potassium  is  the  most  positive  body  in  the  series,  the  sulphur  and  anenie 
must  be  the  negative  elements  of  the  compounds.  Sulphur  and  arsenic  are  thm^ 
fore  at  one  time  positive,  and  at  another  negative.  There  is,  indeed,  no  substance 
known  which  can  be  said  to  be  invariably  negative  or  positive.  Nor  can  the 
amount  of  negative  or  positive  excitement  be  in  any  case  looked  upon  as  eonatant, 
for  oxygen  is  often  found  to  be  less  negative  than  chlorine,  and  potaseiam  to  be 
less  positive  than  iron  or  than  carbon ;  and  hence,  if  electrical  forces  be  oonaidered 
as  representing  affinitary  power,  they  must  be  capable  of  the  same  fluctoatioiui  m 
intensity. 

It  was  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  Ampere*s  theory  into  harmony  with  tlia 
changes  of  chemic^  decomposition,  that  Berzelius  proposed  the  modification  of  it 
which  now  remains  to  be  described.  He  suggestied  that  each  body  should  be 
looked  upon  as  containing  the  two  electricities,  but  that  the  one  might  be  man 
powerfully  developed  than  the  other,  as  in  a  magnet  one  pole  may  be  stronger  tt^an 
the  other ;  also,  from  the  analogy  of  certain  bodies,  which  were  supposed  to  admit 
the  passage  of  one  electricity  rather  than  the  other,  he  imagined  that  a  body  thm 
excited  with  the  two  fluids  might  discharge  the  one  and  yet  retain  the  other.  Tim 
oxygen  possesses  high  negative  and  feeble  positive  excitation ;  hydrogen  an  inteass 
positive,  but  a  feeble  negative  charge.  When  these  bodies  combine,  the  phrnnmf 
of  combustion  follow  from  the  union  of  the  positive  fluid  of  the  oxygen  with  Cha 
negative  of  the  hydrogen,  and  the  more  intense  and  more  permanent  charges  retain 
the  bodies  in  combination.  To  account  in  this  way  for  certain  bodies  being  at  ana 
time  electro-negative  and  at  another  electro-positive,  Berzelius  considers  that,  whn 
potassium  is  brought  into  contact  with  sulphur,  the  naturally  feeble  negativity  of 
the  latter  is  heightened  by  induction,  while,  if  the  sulphur  be  acted  on  by  oxygen,  it 
is  its  positive  charge  that  is  increased ;  and  thus  any  substance  near  the  middle  oC 
the  electro-chemical  series  may  become  positive  or  negative,  acccmiing  as  it 
bines  with  a  body  situated  nearer  to  the  negative  or  positive  extremity. 
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Thii  Tiew  might  exidain  most  chemical  phenomena ;  but  it  \b,  like  Davy's  theory, 
Ibnnded  on  j^ysical  principles  which  cannot  be  considered  sound.  Thus,  although 
the  eifisct  of  one  pole  of  a  magnet  may  be  weaker  than  another,  that  only  happens 
where  the  action  is  complicate  by  the  existence  of  more  poles  thair  two ;  and  in  all 
cases  the  amount  of  north  and  south  magnetism  present  is  exactly  equal.  Also,  the 
fiict  of  the  existence  of  bodies  which  conduct  the  one  better  than  the  other  electricity. 
Is  DOW  abandoned  by  all  sound  reasoners,  and  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  even  in  any 
degree  probable  in  theory.  Indeed,  all  views  like  those  of  fieizelius  and  Ampere, 
wlSch  are  founded  on  the  existence  of  different  degrees  of  electrical  excitement, 
which  represent  the  different  powers  of  affinity  by  which  chemical  substances  com- 
bine, most  be  now  abandoned ;  for  it  has  been  proved  by  Faraday  that  a  molecule  of 
oxygen,  in  uniting  with  hydrogen  to  fonn  water,  or  with  zinc  to  form  its  oxide,  a 
moleeiile  of  iodine  or  chlorine  uniting  with  lead,  with  tin,  with  silver,  or  with  potas- 
sium, bodies  so  far  separated  in  the  electro-chemical  scale  founded  on  their  reaction!^ 
evolve  in  uniting  the  same  quantity  of  electricity,  and  require  for  their  separation, 
when  combined,  the  same  amount  of  current  derived  from  another  source. 

Before  more  definite  and  correct  ideas  of  the  electrical  relations 
of  chemical  substances  can  be  obtained,  it  is  necessary  to  stiidy 
somewhat  more  in  detail  the  chemical  phenomena  which  occur  in 
the  galTSiuc  hattery,  which,  for  simplicity,  shall  be  considered  as  a 
n'mjue  circle,  and  in  the  liquid\through  which  the  circuit  is  com- 
pleted ;  the  former  is  generally  termed  the  generating,  and  the  latter 
the  decomposing  cell. 

The  decompositions  hitherto  described  have  been  considered  as 
zesolting  from  the  attractive  and  repulsive  forces  of  the  extremities 
of  the  wires,  on  which  the  charge  of  the  battery  was  supposed  to  be 
collected*  But,  when  the  circuit  is  completed,  no  such  accumula- 
tion can  exist ;  once  the  current  passes,  it  is  everywhere  present 
ia  equal  quantity  and  of  uniform  tension  ;  and  such  forces  of  attrac- 
tion and  repulsion,  acting  upon  molecules  already  electrically  exci- 
ted, were  only  imagined  for  the  foundation  of  the  imperfect  theories 
tfaeady  noticed,  and,  when  impartially  examined,  are  found  to  have 
ao  real  existence.  It  is  also  fatal  to  the  idea  of  attractive  forces  ex- 
ocised  by  the  poles,  that  the  substances  evolved  upon  their  surface 
fa  not  necessarily  combine  with  them ;  thus,  if  one  platina  pole  have 
tseh  attraction  for  oxygen  as  to  separateJrom  the  hydrogen  it  had 
been  united  with,  it  is  unreasonable  that  it  should  lose,  suddenly  and 
completely,  this  power,  and  allow  the  oxygen  totally  to  escape ;  the 
other  platina  pole  behaving  similarly  to  the  hydrogen. 

Faraday  has  definitely  shown  that  the  disengagement  of  the  sub- 
ftanees,  which  are  separated  from  each  other  by  the  current,  takes 
]dace  in  all  cases  at  the  bounding  surfaces  of  the  body  decomposed; 
and  that  where  they  are  evolved  on  the  metallic 
eoadncting  wires,  it  is  only  because  those  are  the 
limits  of  the  decomposing  fluid.     The  proofs  of 

this  principle  are  numerous  and  simple :  thus,  in 

aglassbasm,  a  partition  of  mica,  a,  is  cemented  so 

as  to  be  completely  water  tight,  and  extending  half 

way  to  the  bottom ;  a  strong  solution  of  sulphate 

of  maffnesia  is  poured  in  untD  it  rises  a  little  above 

the  edge  of  the  partition,  and  then  distilled  water 

poured  in  on  the  side  c,  J,  with  such  precaution 

dnt  it  shall  not  mix  with  the  saline  solution,  but 

shaD  float  on  it,  the  surface  se^ratin^  the  two 

remaining  perfect  at  c.    The  solution  of  sulphate  o(  magne- 
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sia  is  now  to  be  connected  with  the  negative  pole  of  a  battery  by 
means  of  the  platina  plate  6,  and  the  water  with  the  other  pole  of 
the  battery  by  the  plate  e,  which  dips  slightly  inclined  below  the 
surface.  When  the  circuit  is  completed,  the  sulphate  of  magnesia 
and  the  water  are  simultaneously  decomposed,  the  oxygen  appears 
upon  the  plate  6,  the  hydrogen  gas  upon  the  plate  e  ;  out,  although 
the  sulphuric  acid  is  liberated  freely  upon  the  plate  6,  no  magpaesia 
travels  farther  than  the  limiting  surface  of  the  saline  liquor  c.  Here 
the  metal  e  serves  as  a  pole  to  the  hydrogen,  but  not  to  the  magne- 
sia i  and  the  water  on  which  the  magnesia  has  evolved  has  no  power 
to  prevent  the  farther  passage  of  the  hydrogen, 
u  A,  G,  B  be  filled  with  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda,  and  by  means 
•N.  v^^  of  the  plates  P  and  N,  a  current  from  a  battery 

'^  be  passed  through  it,  the  acid  will  collect  upon 
the  one  and  the  alkali  upon  the  other  plate : 
but  if,  by  means  of  pieces  of  bladder,  a  and  by 
the  vessel  be  divided  into  three  compartments 
A,  G,  and'  B,  and  the  central  one  being  filled 
with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda,  dilute  nitric  acid  is  poured 
into  those  at  the  side  in  order  to  afibrd  a  conducting  medinm, 
the  acid  and  alkali  do  not  appear  at  the  metallic  poles  when  the  cur- 
rent passes,  but  are  evolved  upon  the  inner  surfaces  of  the  partitions 
a  and  b :  it  is  only  when,  by  mechanical  filtration,  some  of  the  liquor 
of  G  passes  into  A  and  B,  that  the  slightest  trace  of  sulphuric  acid 
or  of  soda  can  be  found  upon  the  metallic  plates. 

By  the  electricity  of  the  machine  the  same  principle  can  be  de- 
monstrated :  if  a  sGp  of  paper  moistened  with  solution  of  iodide  of 
potassium 'be  held  near  the  insulated  prime  conductor  of  the  elec* 
trical  machine  while  in  action,  and  the  rubber  be  connected  with  the 
jpround  so  as  to  ensure  a  continuous  discharge  of  positive  electricity 
mto  the  air,  iodine  wiU  be  evolved  in  quantity  upon  the  point  of  the 
paper  nearest  the  prime  conductor,  while  hydrogen  and  potash  may 
be  traced  as  far  as  any  liquid  conductor  admitting  of  their  passage 
goes.  Here  there  is  notlung  that  can  be  termed  a  pole ;  the  iodine 
IS  discharged  upon  the  limiting  surface,  which  is  here  that  of  the 
atmospheric  air. 

Hence  the  idea  of  poles  which  produce  attractions  and  repnloiona 
in  a  closed  circuit  must  be  abandoned,  and  some  other  way  of  ex* 
plaining  the  decomposition  of  the  liquid  elements  of  the  circuit  must 
be  obtained.  The  word  poles  must  first  be  laid  aside,  and  the  ex* 
pressions  proposed  by  Faraday  in  their  place  deserve  universal  adop* 
tion.  The  surfaces,  whether  of  metal,  of  water,  of  acid,  or  of  enr, 
by  which  the  current  passes  from  one  kind  of  conductor  to  anotheri 
he  terms  electrodes  (rfX&crpoVj  odof),  they  being  the  routes  throngli 
which  the  electricity  makes  its  way.  I  shall  therefore,  in  fntare, 
speak  of  the  positive  and  negative  electrodes  in  relation  to  the  mir-  * 
faces,  generally  of  metal,  by  which  the  battery  is  brought  to  act  upom 
the  substance  which  is  to  be  decomposed. 

Since  there  are  thus  no  attractive  forces  by  which  the  chemioel 
aflinities  of  the  substances  in  the  decomposing  cell  can  be  overcome, 
to  what  mechanism  can  we  attribute  the  separation  of  elements 
which  occurs  1    Concerning  this,  as  yet,  there  is  only  speculation  to 
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be  mieiited.  The  decomposition  is  certainly  propagated  from 
particle  to  particlci  that  is  to  say,  at  the  moment  that  the  molecule 
of  water  loses  oxypren  at  the  positive  electrode,  a  different  mole- 
cule gives  oflT  its  hydrogen  upon  the  negative  electrode  i  neither 
the  hydrogen  of  the  former  nor  the  oxygen  of  the  latter  become 
free,  but  the  decomposition  is  transferred  from  one  particle  to  an« 
other  along  the  line,  all  particles  of  oxygen  advancing  a  step  against 
the  current,  and  the  molecules  of  hydrogen  moving  in  a  correspond- 
ing maimer  in  the  direction  of  it*  Thus,  if  a  line  of  particles  of 
water  in  a  decomposing  cell  be  represented  m^-^ 

before  the  current  passes,  the  electrodes  be-  -f  O.H.  O.H.  O.H.->- 
iag  represented  by  the  plus  and  minus  signs, 
on  the  current  passing,  a  molecule  of  oxygen  ^    J^ 

will  be  evolved  upon  the  positive,  and  one  of  — ^H.  *  ii*  '  ij*  •  0.+ 
hydroff«n  upon  the  negative  side,  as  in  the  ' 

second  line  3  and  as  this  motion  is  participated  m»    » 

in  by  every  molecule  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen      +0.H.  O.H.— 
in  the  eirenit,  they  will  come  into  the  final  po-  ^    ^ 

•ition  of  the  third  line.    The  current  still  pass-         u     O.     ^ 
inff,  another  molecule  of  each  will  be  evolv-     — ^"'  *  h,  '  ^•"t' 
ed^  as  in  the  fourth ;  and,  ultimately,  idl  the 
mtervening  water  may  be  decomposed;  the  ,  ■•„^ 

separation  of  the  elements  being  thus  accom-  •rU-il. 

panied  by  a  continual  rotation  on  each  other  of  the  intermediate 
ttoleeoles,  each  molecule  of  oxygen  being  successively  united  with 
every  mokecule  of  hydrogen  in  the  series,  and  each  molecule  of  hy- 
drogen eombining  in  turn  with  every  particle  of  oxygen  as  it  passes 
along.  In  Faraday's  words,  the  current  is  an  axis  of  power,  equal, 
tod  exerted  in  opposite  directions,  by  which,  in  every  case  of  a 
true  binary  compound,  the  molecules  of  one  element  are  carried  in 
one  direction,  while  those  of  the  other  constituent  move  in  the  r^ 
verse  course. 

From  this  idea,  the  evolution  of  the  iodine,  the  soda,  the  magne- 
sia on  sorfaces  of  air,  of  bladder,  or  of  water,  is  easily  understood. 
The  SQ^hates  of  magnesia  and  soda  are  decomposed,  because  there 
exists  in  the  solution  a  chain  of  particles  of  ;iulphuric  acid  capable 
of  conveying  their  bases  along,  and  these  are  evolved  where  that 
chain  of  acid  particles  is  broken,  although  there  may  be  other  con- 
doctors  to  complete  the  circuit.  The  iodine  is  evolved  where  the 
air  touches  the  surface  of  the  paper,  because  the  air  has  no  potas- 
num  by  which  it  could  be  carried  farther.  The  decomposition  ap- 
pears thus  to  be  efiected,  not  by  annulling  chemical  affinity,  but 
with  its  assistance,  for  it  is  exactly  with  those  conducting  bodies 
whose  elements  have  the  strongest  affinities  for  each  other  that  de- 
composition is  most  easily  effected.  Thus  iodide  of  potassium  is 
decomposed  much  more  easily  than  iodide  of  lead,  yet  the  affinity 
of  potassium  for  iodine  is  certainly  greater  than  that  of  lead  for  the 
same  element. 

h  is  ID  this  manner  thst  arise  the  remaitable  phenomena  of  transfer  observed  first 
kj  Hnnphrey  Davy. 

If  a  solotion  of  solphate  of  soda  be  placed  in  the  glass  a,  dilute  sulphuric  acid  in 
the  giMB  hf  and  water  in  the  glass  c,  and  they  be  connected  together  with  slipe  of 
moistcaed  to  sBowthe  passage  of  the  current,  and  the  positire  electrode 
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of  a  battery  be  immened  in  c,  and  the  nega- 
tive in  c,  the  sulphate  of  soda  will  be  decom- 
posed, and  its  alkali  will  appear  in  e,  afthoogfa 
the  acid  in  b,  through  which  it  moat  have 
passed,  retains  all  its  power.  Here,  then,  was 
the  affinity  of  the  add  in  &  for  soda  complete- 
ly annulled  by  the  superior  attraction  oi^  the 
negatively  electric  pole  in  c,  and  this  was  considered  to  be  farther  proved  by  the 
acid  preventing  the  passage  of  barytes,  for  which  its  affinity  was  so  mooh  stronger ; 
when  a  contained  nitrate  of  barytes,  the  earth,  on  entering  into  b,  coDibioed  w^ 
the  sulphuric  acid,  and  went  no  farther.  But  in  these  experiments,  considered  at 
the  time  so  decidedly  in  favour  of  Davy's  theory,  that  which  was  believed  to  be  the 
obstacle  to  the  passage  of  the  soda  is  in  reality  Uie  cause  of  it.  Had  there  been  no 
acid  in  6,  no  alkali  could  have  passed  across  it,  and  the  barytes  remained  combined 
only  because,  becoming  insoluble,  it  no  longer  formed  any  portion  of  the  liquid-con- 
ducting medium. 

It  has  been,  indeed,  found,  that  although  a  feeble  cnrrent  may 
be  transmitted  through  liquid  conductors  without  any  sign  of  de- 
composition, yet,  in  general,  the  passage  of  a  more  powerful  cur- 
rent can  only  be  accomplished  by  means  of  bodies  which  are  at  the 
same  time  decomposed  by  its  influence.  Faraday  proposes  to  term 
the  decomposition  by  the  current  electrolysis  [riXeitTpov^  Ximj],  and 
such  bodies  as  undergo  electrolysis  electrolytes.  It  is,  therefore,, 
only  electrolytes  that  are  capable  of  conductmg,  and  they  do  so  by 
the  opposite  directions  in  which  the  chains  of  liberated  particles 
move.  That  electrolysis  may  occur,  it  is  necessary  that  the  sab- 
stance  be  in  the  liquid  state,  and  hence  aU  conducting  power  is  lost 
when  the  body  becomes  solid ;  ice  is  a  non-conductor,  and  it  is  only 
by  being  melted  that  the  chlorides  and  iodides  of  lead  and  silveTi 
and  such  bodies,  become  capable  of  conduction,  and  of  being  hence 
decomposed.  But  there  are  many  bodies  which  insulate  when  cold, 
and  yet,  when  heated,  allow  the  current  to  pass  even  before  they 
fuse,  its  passage  being  unattended  by  any  electrolysis,  even  thouffh 
the  current  be  very  powerful.  Sulphuret  of  silver,  iodide  aad  chlo- 
ride of  mercury,  and  fluoride  of  lead,  are  remarkable  examples  of 
this  anomaly. 

Faraday,  considering  that  the  words  electro-positive  and  eleetro- 
negative  involve  too  much  those  ideas  of  attractive  and  repulsive 
forces  emanating  from  the  poles,  which  have  been  proved  to  be  in- 
correct, proposed  some  changes   of  nomenclature,  which,  if  not 
adopted,  deserve  to  be  at  least  described.     If  we  consider  a  voltaie 
battery  lying  on  the  ground,  with  the  positive  end  to  the  east,  and 
the  wire  connecting  the  ends  bent  into  an  arch,  similar  to  tint 
which  the  sun  describes  in  his  daily  rotation,  the  current  will  flow 
up  from  the  point  of  the  sun's  rising,  and  pass  down  into  the  batteij 
opposite  the  point  at  which  he  sets.     If  the  wire  be  now  intemqi^ 
ed  by  a  decomposing  cell,  the  surface  at  which  the  current  enten 
the  liquid  may  be  termed  the  anode  (dvd,  upward),  and  the  other  tte 
cathode  («card,  downward) ;  oxygen,  chlorine,  and  such  bodies  ass    ' 
evolved  upon  the  surface  of  the  anode,  while  from  the  cathode  Iw-    ' 
drogen  and  the  metals  are  liberated.     The  elements  which,  by  tuir  '< 
combination,  form  electrolytes,  Faraday  proposes  to  term  toiu,  b^  k 
and  to  distinguish  them  into  anions  which  pass  to  the  anode^  aaC  ib 
cations  which  pass  to  the   cathode.    Electro-negative  bodies  av|l  -^ 
therefore  anions^  and  electro-positive  substances  are  cations  in  Apf^e 
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aday's  nomenclature.    These  names  are  shorter,  and  involre  less 
theory  than  the  older  terms,  and  hence  deserve  adoption. 

The  most  important  principle  that  has  been  as  yet  discovered, 
connecting  the  agencies  of  electricity  and  affinity,  is  the  law  of  def- 
inite electro-chemical  decomposition.  If  the  same  current  of  elec^ 
tricity  pass  through  a  series  of  electrolytes,  it  will  decompose  a 

Kintity  of  each  which  is  proportional  to  its  chemical  equivalent, 
as,  at  the  same  time  and  by  the  same  force,  there  are  obtained 

8    gnins  of  Oxygen  and      1    of  Hydrogen  from     9    parts  of  water. 
S5*4       **       Chlorine  and     1     **  Hydrogen    "      36  4      *«      muriatic  acid. 
85-4      *'       ChknineandlOS     "  SUver  *'    143-4      <*      chloride  of  sUver. 

lM-3       *•       Iodine  and     103  6  "  Lead  «<    229  9      *'      iodide  of  lead. 

The  principle  of  definite  electro-chemical  action  may  be  applied 
to  measure  the  Quantity  of  electricity  which  is  circuiting  in  the 
current,  for  by  collecting  the  substances  evolved  in  the  decomposing 
cell,  we  may  obtain  a  standard  to  which  all  other  effects  may  be  re- 
duced. In  such  case  the  decomposing  cell  becomes  a  voltameter^  or 
meaanrer  of  voltaic  electricity.  One  3 
of  its  moat  convenient  forms  consists 
in  a  eonical  vessel,  A,  terminated  by  a 
tube,  B,  in  the  neck  of  which  are  sol- 
dered the  platina  electrodes  in  connex-  ^^ 
ion  with  the  battery ;  the  vessel  and  Jf  .|||^^  ^^  O 
tabe  being  filled  with  water,  which  is  A^ 
rendered  easily  decomposible  by  the 
addition  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  circuit 
is  eompleted ;  a  quantity  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  proportional  to 
the  amount  of  electricity  which  passes,  is  evolved,  and,  issuing  from 
the  aperture  at  G,  may  be  collected  in  an  inverted  glass  and  meas- 
ured. .  A  variety  of  other  forms,  not  differing  in  principle,  have  been 
proposed  and  are  in  use. 

If  the  absolute  identity  of  electrical  and  chemical  agency  be  in- 
sisted on,  then,  in  all  electrolytes,  the  elements  must  be  held  togeth- 
er by  the  same  force,  since  they  require  the  same  amount  of  elec- 
tricity to  produce  decomposition ;  and  we  should  return  nearly  to 
the  principles  of  Berthollet,  that  chemical  affinity  was  equally  pow- 
erfol  for  all  bodies,  and  merely  appeared  to  vary  from  external  inr 
fluences ;  but  this  would  be  a  rash  and  unphilosophical  conclusion ; 
the  electrolytes  are  but  one  class  of  chemical  bodies,  those  which 
are  primary  compounds,  of  an  equivalent  of  each  element ;  the  cur- 
rent does  not  act  upon  deutoxides  or  bichlorides,  and  on  double 
Mha  ita  agency  is  exceedingly  complicated.  All  that  can  be  infer- 
red from  this  very  beautiful  result  is,  that  the  elements  of  bodies 
combine,  in  separating  from  each  other  under  the  influence  of  a  cur- 
rent, all  with  the  same  quantity  of  electricity,  and  that,  as  the  spe- 
cific heats  of  the  ultimate  particles  of  bodies  have  been  already 
foand  to  bear  a  simple  relation  to  each  other,  the  specific  electrici- 
ties may  follow  an  equally,  or  still  more  simple  law. 

Having  thus  examined  the  important  phenomena  produced  in  the 
decomposing  cell,  the  current  being  considered  as  originating  in 
any  aamcient  source,  we  shall  pass  to  the  discussion  of  what  oc- 
ean in  the  generating  cell,  where  the  current  which  passes  through 
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the  other  ia  erolred  by  the  mutual  action  of  the  liquid  aad  MHd 
elemeatB  of  the  voltaic  battery. 

For  the  generation  of  the  ounent,  it  has  been  already  shown  to 
be  necessary  that  the  liquid  excitant  should  he  an  electrolyte,  and 
that  the  solid  elements  should  occupy  positions  in  the  electro- 
chemical scale  as  remote  as  possible  from  each  other  in  relation  to 
the  liquid  which  is  employed.  That  the  solid  elements  also  should 
be  conductore,  by  which  the  selection  is  limited  to  the  metals  and 
to  some  forms  of  carbon.  Now,  when  a  slip  of  zinc  is  immersed  in 
an  electrolyte,  which  we  shall,  for  simplicity,  consider  for  the  future 
be  muriatic  acid,  the  particles  of  the  acid  are  hroocht 
o  a  state  of  excitation,  the  molecules  of  hydrogen  De- 
coming  poaitirely  excited,  and  those  of  chlorine  becom- 
ing negative.  This  condition  has  been  already  described 
(page  132)  as  bein^  that  of  the  acid  particles  ;  but  it  ii 
now  necessary  to  indicate  more  nearly  the  immediate 
r  in  which  it  is  produced.  The  mass  of  zinc  itself,  which 
we  before  considered  as  having,  like  a  magnet,  its  positive  excita> 
tion  referrible  to  one,  and  its  negative  to  the  other  extremity,  must 
also,  like  the  magnet,  be  looked  upon  as  consisting  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  excited  eleraents,  each  of  which  has  its  positive  and  osga- 
tive  extremities  ;  or,^or  greater  definiteness,  they  may  be  eonaid- 
eied  as  grouped  in  pairs,  of  which  one  molecule  is  positively  and 
the  other  negatively  excited.  The  condition  of  the  slip  of  xme  of 
the  last  figure  may  therefore  be  represented  as  in  the  figure  at  the 
A  side,  the  particles  of  xinc  oeing  coi^ 

E^IIIl^TTV^^l^"V^  tained  in  the  shaded  bar,  and  thoM 
^AliCAli^^^C^^  of  the  liquid,  consisting  of  chlorine 
Zn.  Zn.  Zn.  Zd.  CI.   H.  CI.   H.    and  hydrogen,  represented  ontaidt 
of  it.    The  terminal  particle  of  zinc  becoming  positive,  andtbi 
nearest  particle  of  chlorine  becoming  negative,  there  would  >mi) 
immediate  union  if  no  other  action  interfered  ;  but  the  chlorine  i 
held  back  by  the  positive  molecule  of  hydrogen  with  which  It 
united,  and  so  the  action  continues  balanced,  no  matter  haw  fir  tl 
series  may  extend  on  either  side.     If,  now,  the  plate  of  copper  ' 
introduced  so  as  to  complete  the  circuit,  and  to  allow  the  paaain 
the  galvanic  current,  it  is  easy  to  sec  bow  the  decomposition  m  1 
exciting  fluid  follows ;  for  although,  in  the  arrangement  above 
scribed,  the  inductive  excitement  is  most  active  at  A,  and  dimini 
es  from  thence  as  it  extends  along  the  zinc  upon  the  one  hand, 
-    —         through  the  fluid  upon  the  other,  yet  when,  e 
the  figure,  the  circuit  is  completed,  the  actitn 
comes  equally  powerful  all  through ;  the  parti 
of  copper  assume  a  condition  similar  to  thof 
t  zmc,  but  in  the  reverse  order,  the  molf 
next  the  acid  being  negative,  and  that  beeo 
positive  which  is  in  contact  with  the  zinc,  audi 
a  complete  chain  of  inductively  polarized  par 
being  established,  precisely  such  as  are  reprei 
by  cuttings  of  silk  thread  which  convey  a  c 
from  an  electric  machine  through  oil  of  turpentine  ;  the  mo) 
Birangement  being  repreaented  in  the  following  figure.    Sq 
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■n^  the  position  of  the  mutually- ex  cited 
molecules,  the  electricities  of  the  parliclea 
^^zinc  and  chJorine  nearest  to  each  other 
ine,  and  their  neutralization  is  folli 
that  or  the  entire  chain;  the  adjacent 
panicles  of  2inc  j  ' 
chlorine  then  ud 
and  the  hydrogen,  dis- 
engaged,   is    thrown 

upon  the  second  particle  of  chlorine,  its  hy- 
drogen upon  the  third  chlorine  molecule,  by 
ivhich  the  hydrogen  it  had   previouslv   been 
united  with,  being  thrown  off,  is  emittea  under 
the  form  of  gas. 
le  three  distinct  stages  in  this  reaction  are,  therefore,  lat.  The 
la]  «jaitation,  by  inductive  polarization  of  the  zinc  and  muriatic 
This  is  the  fundamental  fact  due  to  the  chemical  relations  of 
bodies.     2d,  The  completion  of  the  chain  of  inductively  polar- 
particles,  by  the  interrention  of  the  copper  plate  and  connecl- 
mg  wire.     3d,  The  passage  of  the  current,  and  the  conserjueni  de- 
rnmposiiion  of  the  liquid  electrolyte  in  the  cell,  the  chlorine  being 
CTolred  upon  the  zinc,  with  which  it  enters  into  combination,  and 
tkeikydrogen  being  eliminated  upon  the  surface  of  the  copper  plate. 
The  Mturce  of  the  current  is  therefore  not  to  be  found  in  the  de- 
nmposition  of  the  acid,  for  it  precedes  it ;  but  the  quantity  of  chem- 
aetion  in  the  generating  cell  is  proportional  to  the  quantity  of 
tricity  which  passes,  for  it  is  produced  entirely  by  its  agency. 
I  'ji-Te  is,  therefore,  no  difference  in  reality  between  the  generating 
"\i  the  decomposing  cell  ;  the  action  in  each  is  equally  produced 
tiy  the  passage  of  the  electric  current ;  but  in  the  generating  cell, 
Me  etemeni  at  least,  the  chlorine,  is  absorbed  by  the  electrode  (the 
rine)  on  which  it  is  evolved,  and  the  amount  of  obstacle  presented 
lo  the  pnssage  of  the  current  is  proportionally  less, 

Saeli  is  the  theory  of  galvanism  which  I  believe  to  be  most  con- 
vfteiU  with  all  the  results  hitherto  obtained.     The  current  cannot 
itTe  its  origin  in  the  contact  of  solid  bodies,  for  it  remains  the  same, 
■0  matter  how  much  the  circumstances  of  contact  maybe  changed; 
tad  by  every  alteration  of  the  conditions  of  chemical  action,  it  va*  . 
tiea  in  direction  and  in  power,  although  the  relations  of  the  soli^  1 
kodtes  which  are  in  contact  are  not  affected.     Neither  does  the  cia»  i 
tnt  iiri<ie  from  the  transfer  of  elements  which  occurs  in  the  gener>  1 
lOaz  i-i-l),  for,  on  the  contrary,  the  transfer  of  elements  results  from  J 
Ike  paiwiige  of  the  current,  indicating  its  direction  and  measuring  I 
but  the  current  arises  from  the  continuous  restoration 
copper,  or  positive  element,  of  the  excitation  produced 
Bcy  of  the  zinc  lo  combine  with  the  chlorine  of  the  mu- 
In  fact,  although  I  have  hitherto  considered  the  zinc  as 
Ing  the  acid  by  means  of  a  disposition  to  unite  with  one 
Knnstituents,  yet  such  expressions,  being  rather  abstract  and 
tbe  present  case  be  laid  aside.     The  zinc  does, 
rreion,  decompose  a  certain  quantity  of  acid,  of  which  the 
is  evolved  in  the  form  of  gas,  constitutiug  upon  the  sor- 
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tho  o*  iM      1 1     •      •    ^1        • 

,  Ine  chlorine  IS  then  in 

P  ..  Ill  analogy  in  other  cases ; 

,       '  ,     /  -.vhich  its  aflinity  is  cqual- 

,  ^  ^  lilier,  according:  as  external 

/  no  zinc  by  the  establishment 

ch»  ^ 

,   '  ..    V  thus  nascently  liberated  upon 

Miiid  in  a  phenomenon  already 
ihe  precipitation  of  one  <inetal 
•  iiavinj?  a  greater  allinity  for  ox- 
i  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  a 
,.    .'.  y  a  deposition  of  copper,  which 
.itiinity  of  zinc  for  oxygen  and  sul- 
..•  ;ias  become  thus  sheathed  in  melal- 
.   v\  vMild  cease,  by  the  access  of  the  acid 
•..Kit  the  copper  deposited  acts  as  the 
c  circuit,  and  the  suhse(|uent  decompo* 
viion  of  copper  beinir  deposited  on  the 
no,  the  action  of  which  becomes  thus 
—so.     If  hydrogen  had  a  physical  consti- 
.:«;o  it  to  act  as  the  positive  element  of  a 
.• :,  no  doubt,  the  purest  zinc  would  decom- 
o  circuit  being  completed  by  the  hydrogen 
.lio  case,  owing  to  its  gaseous  form  ;  but  it 
'    <  the  obstacle,  the  previous  step,  which  de- 
.  :iioal  aflinity  of  hydrogen  and  chlorine,  may 
.,'A  to  have  occurred. 
■si'Har.itmL'  the  dt'uurits  of  IhmIios  is  ssrarcrly  of  grratcr 
,u'  n!<;i.s  If  Miim«'.-.t.s  oi'ilii'  natiirr  of  ohoniical  alfinitj, 
*  .'t  pn-NJMitiim  to  t'lich  other,  under  tlic  most  favoiiraMc 
,•  ilirlirciit  rliiiH'iits   of  flio  voltaic"  circuit,  and  thus 
..Mis  lorwljo.sc  construction  tlic  ordinary  procos^-s  ol 
,*  Moli'nt  and  abrupt.     In  tln.s  way  sonic  of  thn  inostre- 
.  •  iiiMHral  kinirdoni  may  he  arlilirially  pnuhiccd,  the  ^ 
,  ,  ,<n'>  into  till-  voms  aiul  cavities  of  rocks  ac'curately  rpp- 
•  ..•  .illinitieK  fur  cacli  other  rank  as  th<*  most  intense. p«»ni' 
j;radually,  ^eparated  from  ea<'h  other.     It  is  to  Uct-que- 
.    .    »»ur  kno\vl«  difo  ot  tliis  Hnp«)rtant  lunciion  of  electrii'ity; 
.. ,-,  5\ed  the  imjH»rtani  les.son.  that  it  is  not  in  the  hrilliint 
,  N  of  Davy  or  of  Daniill  tliaf  \\c  mu.st  seek  a  clew  tulhe 
.    't^n-esxev,  nf  cheuncal  alllinty.  hut  in  th(r  slow  hut  unint<T- 
^  oi  xneli  luw  mtensity  that  a  dn>p  <»f  pure  water  would  be 
M  ihcir  path.     'Jhc  eic«"trnMty  to  he  employed  ui  the  arlifl" 
v.iitl  tuulu  s  uiu.sl  he  sui'h  as  is  ;:««nerated  hy  a  sinfflo  p**r» 
;•.•..  laU  wlviwe  similarity  prevents  that  currc^nl  from  iH'ing ''^ 

••!.»  the  examiuntion  of  wliich  I  cann«)l  enter  with  much  ^ 
,   •»*  means  of  a  tube  ht  nt  into  a  T  sliap*-,  an<l  at  the  liottom 
wtvcti  IS  mterpo.M'd  a  jxinms  partiticm  ol  clay  or  plaster  ^ 
,  H  .  the  liquids,  wijose  mutual  re  aet:nn  is  to  uenerate  thenc* 
,    .^•..uice.  arc  placed  in  t>.<-  leirs  of  the  tuhe,  one  at  each  sidfw 
vl  ,•  ".utition,  thr«)u;!h  th(»  por«>  of  \\hi"h  they  gradually  mix  vHh 

...  h  titliiT.  The  voltaic  cum  nt.  i.-  then  supplied  either  by  coo* 
v-:ni:  the  liquids  with  the  po'.i  s  of  :i  leehh-  hattery.  or  bvitft' 
•  ,'.>nu;  m  one  let;  a  '/.uic.  and  in  the  other  a  copper  or  platio* 
.-.:.•.  oonncctcii  h>  a  wire  with  »  ach  (.ther  If  a  solution  of  Cff* 
"v.Mieofsoda  and  of  .sulphate  of  copinr  he  thus  hroUL'ht  to  tC^ 
,.•»  one  an(»ther,  a  double  carbonate  of  copp«»r  and  soda  CtW* 
tiUixcs  on  the  plate  luimerscd  in  the  copper  hquor ;  and  if  thei^ 
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tba  mtatioa  of  loda  be  reidued  by  ordinuy  wmtsr,  a  Dew  anmnt  ia  generatef 
«4ucii  decompoees  the  first  product,  and  Tonne  a  new  ctTatalliiatioD  oTcartMoateof 
oopper.  If  the  line  leg  be  filled  with  a  eolation  of  oxide  of  sine  in  potuh  water, 
ud  a  •bbiiion  of  nitrate  of  copper  be  placed  on  the  copper  side,  a  crTEtallizalion  of 
nide  of  linc  is  produced  upon  the  xine  (date,  and  a  depoaition  of  ciyBtallized  cop- 
la-  Dpoa  the  metallic  aiirface  in  the  other  tube. 

Bf  nang  two  liquida  which  hsve  imeqita]  chemical  actions  o 
■trip  of  metal,  (his  majr  be  made  to  precipitate  itoelf,  beingreduoed  at 
«M  extremis  accordine  as  it  is  dinolved  at  the  other.    Thus,  if  the 
^aaa  A  be  fitted  with  solatiDn  of  nitnte  of  copper  to  a,  and  then  water, 
nadend  ali^tly  acid  by  nilric  acid,  be  genUy  added,  up  to  the  lerel-^ 
^  B,  a  alip  of  copper,  introduced  so  aa  lo  present  equal  ainface 
ibe  two  liqiiids,  geuerates  a  curreot  which  pasaea  up  through  its  m 
lad  down  Inm  the  lighter  to  the  denser  fluid :  the  copper  diaBolTea,  a 
tbarefore,  aboTS,  and  tbe  salt  Ibiiued  being  electrolyzed  by  the  current, 
iu  OMRal  ia  deposited  on  the  lowest  surface  under  the  foim  of  ciystals, 
wd  oim  ia  continued  until  the  free  acid,  and  hence  tbe  elaetramotiTe^ 


yatallized  cop- 

m 


with  which  he  has  obtained,  in  an  iB«>> 


of  a  generating  and  of  a 


yoaing  eelL  Tbia  last  is  a  glass  cylin- 
der, a,  within  another  glass  cylinder, 
i  Tbe  inner  one,  a,  ia  four  inches 
kmg;  and  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diame- 
ter, and  ia  eloaed  at  the  lower  end  by 
a  pbg  of  crater  of  Paris,  07 inch  in 
'*F'T*i™»  Thit  cylinder  ia  aupported 
within  tbe  other,  b,  which  is  an  ordi- 
M17  ju,  abont  eight  inchea  deep  and 
tm  inrlini  diameter,  by  means  of 
wedfEB  of  eotfc.  A  piece  of  sheet  cop-  \ 
per,  c,  fimr  inefae*  long  and  three  incb- 
ea  wile,  banng  a  copper  conducting 
win  aoldeied  to  it,  is  loosely  coiled  up 
aad  idaiiiiil  in  tbe  inner  cylinder,  while 
a  pieee  of  sheet  linc,  offequal  siie,  ia  also  coiled  up  aod  laid  on  tbe  bottom  of  the 
otder  eytindear,  it  beiiia  also  furnished  wiUi  a  conducting  wire.  The  outer  cylinder 
ii  tbea  to  be  nearly  fiUed  with  a  weak  brine,  and  the  emalter  with  a  saturated  »o- 
knioa  of  snlphale  of  copper ;  the  two  fluids  being  prevented  from  mixing  by  tbe 
llaatcr  of  Paria  dia|dingin.  After  it  has  been  in  action  for  some  weeks,  chloride  of 
BDc  ■  (bond  in  the  external  cylinder,  and  beautiful  crystals  of  metallic  copper,  (ire- 
fOBDlly  mixed  with  the  ruby  protoxide  (closely  resembling  the  natiTe  raby  copper 
«e)i  and  laige  crystals  of  sulphate  of  soda,  are  found  adhering  to  the  eoma  fiiM 
■  tbe  aoaller  cylinder,  especially  on  that  part  where  it  tooehea  tbt  plsater  diaphragm. 
Tbe  appaiatua  ia  CMajdeted  by  Uie  decomposing  cell,  whioh  is,  ia  »et,acouiiierpart 
«f  dn  battery  itaelf,  conaisting,  like  it,  of  two  glass  cylindera,  one  wUhin  the  other, 
the  Knaller  one  having  a  bottom  or  floor  of  plaater  of  Paris  fixed  into  it  i  tbia 
■nailer  tube  may  be  about  half  an  inch  wide  and  three  inches  in  length,  and  ia  in- 
leaded  to  hold  the  metallic  solution  submitted  to  experiment,  the  external  tube,  b, 
■to  which  it  is  immersed  being  filled  with  a  weak  solution  of  common  salt.  Into 
■he  latter  solution,  a  slip  of  amalgamated  zinc  (for  the  posiliTe  electrode),  soldered 
Ml  the  wire  coming  &om  the  copper  plate  of  the  batteiy,  is  immersed,  while  for  tbe 
iC|atiT«  electrode,  ■  slip  of  platina  foil,  fixed  to  the  wire  Irom  the  linc  {date  of  the 
hMoy,  paaaea  tiuoogh  a  cork,  e,  fixed  in  the  mouth  of  the  amlUer  tube,  and  dips 
iatolhemeUliicsohitian  it  contains. 

Tlw  influence  which  tiectiicity  thus  exercises  upon  aflinitT,  and  the  modifications 
ta  its  nsutts  producible  Ij  its  means,  although  proring  a  moot  intimate  connesioo, 
donotiOkaa  I  belieT«,M>&r  as  to  demonstrate  a  oonqtlete  identity  of  eauae.  It 
is  peaaible  (hat,  hereafter,  aome  aublime  generabiation  may  embrace  the  pbenom- 
eaaofheat,  officii,  and  of  electricity,  of  cohesion  and  gravity,  a*  well  aa  ofehem- 
kal  iSoHy,  withm  one  law,  and  indicate  bow,  by  varied  mamfeatationa  of  a  ringla 
s  majr  arise ;  biU,  thaugh  wa  may  look  forward  M 
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such  a  state  of  seience,  we  dare  not  rashly  aedc  to  anticipate  its  approach ;  and  I 
look  upon  electricity  aa  producing  and  being  produced  by  ohemiMl  phenomena, 
precisely  as  we  find  heat  to  influence  as  well  as  to  be  evdved  by  chenucal  oombi- 
nation. 

Where  electricity  is  brought  into  play  so  powerfully  by  the  aotion  of  a  shnpla 
body  upon  a  compound  fluid,  it  is,  I  consider,  unreasonable  to  imagine  that,  in  the 
combination  of  simple  bodies,  or  of  compound  bodies  with  each  other,  no  eleotricity 
should  be  set  free,  particularly  when  it  is  proved  that  in  such  cases  some  ekietii- 
city  does  appear,  although  in  quantity  bearing  no  proportion  to  that  of  the  tiseUeat 
galvanic  battery.  If  I  were  to  suggest  an  electro-chemical  theory,  such  as  might 
agree  with  the  facts  that  have  hitherto  been  discovered,  I  should  consider  that  bod- 
ies in  their  free  state  are  perfectly  destitute  of  excitation ;  but  that  chemical 
onion,  or  the  degree  of  intimate  approximation  which  precedes  union,  naay  be  a 
source  of  electrical  disturbance,  and  is  that  which,  in  all  ordinary  caaea,  gma  ohp 
gin  to  the  electricity  employed  in  our  experiments.  When  united,  bodies  are  likfr* 
wise  destitute  of  electrical  properties ;  in  iodide  of  potassium,  the  bond  ia  the  affin* 
Ity  of  iodine  and  potassium  for  each  other,  and  not  that  the  iodine  ia  in  a  penna- 
nent  state  of  negative  excitation  while  the  potassium  remains  positive. 

If  l^drogen  gas  be  burned  in  oxygen,  there  is  evolution  of  electricity,  of  wbidi 
only  a  trace  escapes  inmiediate  recombination  under  the  form  of  light  and  heat,  but 
the  existence  of  which,  in  a  highly  intense  form,  has  been  demonstrated  by  Poajl- 
let  The  oxygen  and  the  vapour  of  water  produced  assume  the  positive  conditioa ; 
the  residual  hydrogen  becomes  negative.  If  carbon  be  burned  m  oxygen,  thm  ia 
likewise  combustion  and  evolution  of  electricity,  of  which  the  positive  pasaea  off 
with  the  carbonic  acid«  and  the  negative  rests  upon  the  carbon.  He  evoluiioo  of 
heat  may  be  in  these  cases  an  independent  effect  of  combination,  but  I  would  look 
upon  it  as  being  more  probably  the  result  of  the  union  of  the  electricitiea  evolvad. 
If  the  bodies  which  act  upon  each  other  are  dissolved  in  water,  there  ia  no  ^^omfrw- 
tion,  but  heat  is  still  evolved,  and  the  electricities  unite  with  one  another  witbont 
the  necessity  for  any  intermediate  circuit.  It  is  only  where  the  replacement  of 
one  body  by  another  occurs,  that  the  establishment  of  the  chain  of  imiuctively  po- 
larized molecules  becomes  necessary ;  for  the  particles  of  zinc  and  hydrofen,  wlaoh 
become  oppositely  united,  have  no  power  to  combine,  and  hence  cannot  be  icatoiwl 
to  neutrality  unless  by  the  medium  of  a  third  body,  to  which  both  may  impairt  their 
excitations.  That  the  zinc  and  hydrogen  upon  the  one  hand,  and  tie  copper  and 
hydrogen  upon  the  other,  do  not  unite,  is,  I  conceive,  fetal  to  those  views  wliick 
assume  the  identity  of  chemical  and  electrical,  or,  as  they  call  it,  current  or  indoe- 
tive  ^finity ;  for  if  a  molecule  of  copper  in  the  acid  stood  A|  the  place  o(,  and  acted 
as  a  molecule  of  oUorine,  it  ahould  unite  with  the  hydrogen  in  place  of  aHowii^  it 
to  pass  oflf  free. 

The  act  of  chemical  union  being  such  as  to  produce  electrical  excitation  ^pd  dis- 
charge before  it  is  completed,  and  the  permanent  combination  of  the  elemenle 
being  the  result  of  the  return  to  the  neutral  state,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that* 
when  these  conditions  are  reversed,  the  chemical  affinity  should  be  superaeded,  and 
Hie  bodies  brought  into  the  state  in  which  they  had  been  at  the  moment  of  ea 
tion,  and  while  their  elements,  oppositely  excited, 'were  yet  separate  from 
other.  A  compound  body  is  therefore,  as  I  apprehend,  decomposed  by  the 
tery,  from  having  this  electrical  state  given  to  it  by  the  current ;  and  the 

of  its  elements  across  the  liquid  is  accomplished  by  a  series  of  neutralhatioos 

excitations,  accompanying  the  unions  and  decompositions  by  which  they  peaa  to  the 
electrodes,  on  which  they  yield  up  their  ultimate  excitation,  and  appear  leoirtel 
and  completely  neutral.  The  quantity  of  electricity  necessary  to  decompoee  m 
body  is  therefore  the  same  as  it  had  evolved  when  its  elements  entered  ieto 
union,  and  it  should  hence  follow  that  the  current  of  electricity  evolved  In  fte 
union  of  chemical  equivalents  of  the  simple  bodies  with  each  other  shcmld  be  fte 
aame.  That  this  actually  occurs  appears  probable  from  the  analogy  of  heat ;  M 
equivalent  of  oxygen,  in  combining  with  various  metals,  evolves  the  same  qvutiqp 
of  heat,  and  if  the  heat  be  a  consequence  of  the  neutralization  of  electricity,  the  qeoh 
tity  of  this  evolved  should  be  the  same  also.  It  appears,  likewise,  that  an  eqnifn- 
lent  of  sulphuric  acid,  in  combining  with  diffisrent  bases,  evolves  the  same  qoant^f 
cf  heat,  and  to  decompose  the  various  salts  thus  formed,  the  same  qnnntity  if 
electricity  should  be  required ;  and  hence,  that  the  two  actions,  so  completely  enNfe 
elent  to  each  other,  may  satisfoctorily  be  referred  to  the  same  source. 

Audi  ia  Urn  InterpietBtioii  I  pot  upon  the  pheaomena  of  electro-chemietl 
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pwrition,  and  (be  relatiwis  of  eleotrical  (otccb  to  affioitj.  Id  the  molecular  coadition 
gf  polai  axDiulioo  wbiob  Bcuooipauies  the  passage  of  a  cuirent.  1  adapl  fully  tbe 
fBeularly  explicit  mode  of  Tepresentiog  tbe  actiooe  of  tbo  bodies  oo  each  otbei 
— ■foaed  by  Graham,  but  I  consider  it  Wo  bypotbetical  la  assume  that  aucb  mcda- 
u  aUte  nalDially  eiiats  in  bodies  -.  it  may  to-  it  may  not ;  but  in  (be  absence  of 
Jence  that  it  does,  1  am  not  inclmed  to  presuppose  it  uoneceasarily.    I  kwk  upon 

■  camni  as  being  produced  by  the  union  of  opposite  polaruioa,  which  are  them- 
•  not  the  cause,  but  the  conaequence.  of  tbe  chemical  affinities  of  bodies. 
ua  is  not  disposed  to  admit  thai  Uie  union  of  simple  bodies  may  be  acoom- 
d  by  an  elecltical  phenomeoa,  and  to  exclude  also  from  the  application  of  in 

emical  theoiy  the  combinatiou  of  acids  and  of  bases  with  each  other,  as 

le  of  generating  cuirents ;  but  the  reason  of  Ibis  is,  as  t  imagme,  that  the 

la  ao  generated  are  necessarily  closed. 

B  ooneludtng  the  admirable  treatise  on  electricity  with  which  he  has  enriched 

lUUc  litenture,  M.  Becquerel  details  the  views  which  he  has  adopted  regarding 

■  alMlro-abemical  relations  of  bodies :  and  although  they  are  not  expressed  with 
'"'utenesa  which  might  be  wislied  from  bo  admirable  a  philosopher,  I  shall 

or,  In  concluding  this  seclmi],  to  give  a  short  description  of  them.  In  the 
I,  IbcT  do  not  differ  much  from  the  principles  of  electro-chemical  combination 
A I  httt  long  since  adopted,  and  which  iMve  been  already  noticed. 
L  Bsaqnerel  considers  that  in  all  bodies  there  is  distnbnted  a  quantity  of  elec- 
tf  nwranilely  great,  which  is  so  mtimately  connected  wiih  their  nwlecular 
Httation.  that  n  is  disturbed,  and  eicilation  produced  m  all  cases  where  mole- 
ir  disamtigement  is  produced ;  hence  pressure,  biction,  an  unequal  dislributioo 
'  c,  are  sources  of  electricity. 
ti  sffioity  is  also  a  source  of  electrical  disturbance.  When  an  acid  com- 
m  vbli  an  alkali,  the  first  sets  free  poaitive  electricity,  and  the  second  an  equal 
"^orae^iive  electricity :  these  two  combine  immediately  in  tbe  liquor,  form- 
"  al  Suid,  and  produce  aa  many  currents  as  there  had  been  particles  in  ac- 
__  V  this  multitude  of  little  currents  ought  to  determine  the  production  of  a 
y  ofheat,  depending  on  the  energy  with  which  the  affinity  was  manifested, 
e  eoDdttcting  power  of  the  hquid.  In  decompositions,  the  electrical  effects 
art  utTene.  thai  is,  the  acid  takes  the  negative,  and  the  alkali  the  positive  electri- 
dqr ;  hence  it  may  be  concluded,  as  M.  Beoquerel  had  already  stated  with  regard 
to  agfregaiion,  that  if  electricity  does  nut  constitute  affinity,  it  is  at  least  indispen- 
itfla  to  ii«  manifeatatioD,  since  it  is  always  subjected  to  the  same  laws  every  time 
tbu  nmple  or  compound  atoms  unite  or  separate.  Frum  all  considerations,  it  ap- 
pmi  that  the  electricity  produced  by  chemical  action  ia  only  an  effect  reanlliiig 
tma  the  action  of  the  affinities  brought  into  play ;  and  this  effect  being  brought  into 
mtviSB  action  in  decomposition,  aonouncea  at  the  same  time  n  molecular  electric 
■ale.  iodiaponsable  ta  the  permanent  union  of  the  etemenls  of  compound  bodies. 

Tocnlain  decomposition  by  a  current  of  electricity.  M,  Becquerel  adopts  Am- 
ftiCa  idea  of  alectncal  atmospheres,  although  he  denies  that  any  bodies  are  natu- 
nlly  dt  petmanenlly  in  a  positive  or  negative  condition ;  but  he  supposes  that  the 
nojlnl  •TUQdLtion  of  a  body  consists  in  the  molecule  being  cither  positive  or  nega- 
liis.  and  being  anrrounded  by  an  atmosphere  in  an  opposite  state.  When  bodies 
GUM.  tbe  union  of  their  atmospheres  produces  light  and  heat,  and  the  molecules  ra- 
aiototcited  whde  in  union,  although  the  union  is  (he  cause  of  the  electrical  dis- 
'  9t  ils  effect.  Now,  when  zinc  is  put  in  contact  with  water,  this  last 
and  there  is  hence  a  disturbance  of  electricity ;  the  particle  of  una 
gative  Blmosphere,  and  unites  in  a  positive  condition  with  the  neg' 
nt  oxygen :  the  hydrogen  is  liberated  nascent  alsu,  and  highly  pos- 
iBlhlVslate  ibe oxygen  would  be  balanced  between  the  two  equally  positive 
tt  oTsinc  and  hydrogen,  and  the  decompoailion  could  not  proceed ;  but,  if  a 
^  id  copper  be  intrdduci^,  this  supplies  a  negative  atmosphere  to  the  hydrogen, 
*%ldi,  becioioing  neutral,  is  evolved  as  gas,  and,  transferring  its  positive  eleclncily 
"•  iho  point  of  cooiact  with  the  zinc,  neutralizes  ils  excess  of  negative  excitement, 
•^  (ttmalea  the  eurrenl.  M.  Becquerel  refers  the  chemieel  action  of  the  current 
s  itodfccmposing  cell  to  each  electricity  seitiog  the  same  electricity  of  the  com- 
|«nl  m  mntioo  in  Itie  saute  direction  with  which  the  particles  are  transferred  by 
a  Miiea  of  comhinntloiis  and  decompositions,  as  has  been  already  described,  until 
(hi  bnila  of  tbe  substance  are  attained,  and  then  the  elements  are  evolved  in  tbe 

0  endeavoored  to  andy  tbe  agency  of  dectnoi^  to  detennine  the 
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TClative  affinities  which  bodies  have  for  each  other.  His  prindpto  is  as  foDows :  if 
nitrate  of  copper  and  nitrate  of  silTer  be  dissolved  together  in  equal  quantities,  and 
decomposed  by  a  galvanic  current,  the  nitrate  of  silver  akme  is  at  first  affected,  be* 
cause  the  affinity  of  the  silver  for  the  oxygen  and  acid  is  so  much  less  than  that 
of  the  copper  for  the  same.  But,  when  the  quantity  of  nitrate  of  copper  is  gradBaOy 
increased,  a  term  is  arrived  at  when  the  electric  current  is  exactly  equally  divided 
between  the  two  metals,  the  greater  quantity  of  copper  making  up  for  the  greater 
resistance  it  offi?rs  to  the  decomposing  power.  His  results  are,  that  when  the  sohi- 
tion  contains  twenty  parts  of  copper  to  one  of  silver,  the  current  acts  equally  on 
both ;  when  the  copper  is  36  to  1,  the  current  acts  as  if  it  divided  itsdf  §  to  the 
copper  and  i  to  the  silver ;  and  when  the  quantity  of  copper  is  thirty  times  that 
of  the  silver,  there  are  three  equivalents  of  the  copper  salt  decomposed  for  one  of 
the  salt  of  silver.  M.  £.  Becquerel  has  essayed  the  same  important  proUem  in  a 
difIV«ivnt  way,  by  testing  the  power  of  solutions  of  chlorine,  iodine,  and  bromine,  to 
absorb  nascent  hydrogen  and  nascent  oxygen,  evolved  in  their  mass  by  means  of  a 
galvanic  current.  His  results  appear  to  show  that  the  affinities  are  ezpraased  bj 
the  numbers;  for  .    . 


Hydrogen. 

For  Chlorine 922 

Bromine 712 

Iodine 212 


OxygcH. 

For  Chlorine 109 

Bromine 880 

Iodine 400 


These  two  series  are,  however,  independent  of  each  other,  and  afibrd  no  mntoal 
term  of  comparison  whatsoever. 

It  is  to  be  trusted  that  such  investigations,  conducted  with  the  ingenuity  and  ac- 
curacy which  the  Becquerels  can  so  well  apply,  may  lead  to  results  of  the  hi^teat 
interest  to  science.  The  reduction  to  numerical  laws  of  the  influence  of  quantify 
on  affinity,  and  the  determination  in  numbers  of  the  tendencies  of  the  simple  bodies 
to  unite,  would  certainly  advance  the  condition  of  chemistry,  as  an  exact 
ill  a  remarkable  degree. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


ON   THE   LAWS   OF   COMBINATION. 


Tub  general  nature  of  affinity,  and  the  modifications  which  it  un- 
iltf rgooH  from  the  influence  of  the  physical  agents,  having  be^n  now 
atated,  I  shall  proceed  to  discuss  the  numerical  laws  to  which  its  re- 
aiiltaare  subjected,  the  discovery  of  which  was  the  first  step  in  con- 
ff  rriiig  upon  chemistry  the  character  of  an  exact'  science. 

It  is  cliaracteristic  of  chemical  affinity,  that  the  proportions  m 
which  bodies  are  brought  to  unite  by  its  agency  are  limited  upon 
both  sides,  whereas,  in  those  cases  where  molecular  forces  alone 
|ir«tvAil,  the  proportions,  although  perhaps  limited  in  one  direction, 
ar««  iudoliiiito  in  the  other.  Thus  a  saturated  solution  of  chloride 
of  sodium  cannot  take  up  any  more  salt,  but  it  may  be  mixed  with  any 
quantity  of  water,  whereas  the  chloride  and  the  sodium,  which  eon- 
atitutf  tht^  salt,  form  it  only  in  certain  proportions  which  are  invap 
riahlc^i  100  parts  containing  always  39*66  of  sodium  and  60*34  of 
ohlorin««.  If  i^  were  not  for  this  constancy  of  proportion,  the  science 
of  rhemistry  could  never  have  advanced  beyond  its  merest  elements; 
for  had  chlorine  and  sodium  been  capable  of  combining  in  all  indo- 
t«»rnunate  proportions,  or  had  the  properties  which  we  recoflrnise  in 
ehloride  of  ■odiumbeen  ascribable  to  compounds  of  those  elements 
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m  eretj  possible  proportion,  no  accurate  ideas  regarding  the  con- 
sCitntion  or  properties  of  bodies  could  have  been  acquired,  and  none 
of  the  benefits  derivable  from  experience  or  experiment  could  have 
been  attained.  The  first  law  of  constitution  is,  therefore,  that  the 
composition  and  properties  of  any  given  substance  are  always  the 


When,  by  the  intervention  of  superior  affinities  or  by  double  de- 
composition, a  compound  body  is  decomposed  and  a  new  compound 
folhned,  the  proportions  by  weight  of  the  various  substances  brought 
into  action  have  a  constant  relation  to  one  another,  and,  as  they  rep- 
resent the  quantities  of  the  bodies  which  exercise  equal,  or,  at  least, 
equivalent  combining  powers,  they  are  termed,  when  reduced  to 
numbers,  the  combining  proportions  or  equivalents  of  these  bodies. 
Thus,  if  100  parts  of  oxide  of  copper  be  heated  in  a  current  of  hy- 
drogen gas,  it  is  reduced,  and  the  hydrogen,  uniting  with  the  oxygen 
which  it  contained,  forms  water.  In  the  100  of  oxide  there  were  79*83 
of  metallic  copper  and  20*17  of  oxygen,  which  last,  taking  2*52  of 
hydrogen,  forms  22*69  of  water.     Now,  in  this  case,  the  2*52  of  hy- 
dicogen  produce  the  same  result  of  satisfying  the  combining  power  of 
the  20*17  of  oxygen  as  the  79*83  of  copper ;  and  hence  these  quanti- 
ties of  hydrogen  and  copper  are  equivalent  to  each  other.     This  ex- 
ample may  be,  however,  brought  much  farther.     If,  in  place  of  treat-^ 
3'  the  oxide  of  copper  by  hydrogen  eas,  it  had  been  acted  on  by 
oride  of  hvdrogen,  the  oxygen  should  have  been  carried  off  by  the 
hydrogen,  which  would  abandon  its  chlorine  for  that  purpose ;  but 
the  chlorine  should  not  be  set  free ;  it,  on  the  contrary,  would  unite 
with  the  copper  from  which  the  oxygen  had  been  taken,  and  the  re- 
iction  would  be  so  proportioned  that  the  quantity  of  copper  reduced 
Vy  the  hydrogen  of  the  chloride  of  hydrogen  would  be  exactly  suf- 
ficient to  unite  with  all  the  chlorine  which  was  therein  contained,  and 
forai  with  it  chloride  of  copper.     In  this  case  the  100  parts  of  oxide 
of  copper  would  require  for  its  decomposition  91-73  of  chloride  of 
hydrogen,  and  there  would  be  formed  169*04  of  chloride  of  copper 
and  22*69  of  water.     Here,  as  before,  the  20*17  of  oxygen  unitmg 
with  79*83  of  copper  and  2*52  of  hydrogen,  show  their  equivalency  ; 
but  we  learn  in  addition,  that  79*83  of  copper  and  2*52  of  hydrogen 
unite  equally  with  89*21  of  chlorine,  and  hence  that  that  quantity  of 
chlorine  corresponds,  and  is  equivalent  in  combination,  to  20*17  of 
oxrgen. 

starting  from  this  point,  we  may  proceed  to  a  still  more  extend- 
ed range  of  instances.  If  we  treat  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  with 
iodine,  we  find  that  it  is  totally  decomposed,  sulphur  being  pre- 
cipitated, and  iodide  of  hydrogen  being  formed.  Now,  taking  the 
qnantity  of  the  sulphuret  of  hydrogen,  containing  the  weight  obtain- 
ed in  the  former  example,  2*52  of  hydrogen,  we  find  it  to  be  43*09, 
•ad  hence  to  contain  40*57  of  sulphur,  which  separates  by  the  action 
of  the  iodine,  of  which  318*28  parts,  uniting  with  the  2*52  of  hydro- 

Ci,  form  320*79  of  iodide  of  hydrogen.     If  this  iodide  of  hydrogen 
next  treated  with  chlorine,  it  abandons  its  iodine,  and  forms  91*73 
of  chloride  of  hydrogen. 

Setting  out,  therefore,  from  100  parts  of  oxide  of  copper,,  and 
^neiDg  its  elements  through  a  variety  of  decompositions,  m  all  of 
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trhich  the  quantities  engaged  efieet  the  same  purpose  of  satisfying  the 
tendency  to  combine,  we  found  for  the  namb«rs  which  express  the 
equivalent  quantities  of  the  simple  bodies  employed  the  foUowing: 

Copper 7»-83 

Hydrogen 3*68 

Oxygen 2017 

and  as  the  compound  bodies  formed  are  also  equivalent,  from  their 
being  produced  by  the  same,  or  equivalent  combining  actions,  we 
may  express  also  in  numbers  their  combining  proportions  thus : ' 


Chlorine S9-91 

Sulphnr 40*67 

Iodine 818^ 


Oxide  of  copper  .  .  .  100-00 
Oxide  of  hydrogen  .  .  28*69 
Chloride  of  hySogen   .    91*73 


Sulphnret  of  hydrogen  .  48*09 
Iodide  of  hydrogen  .  .  880*79 
Chloride  of  copper   .    .  169*04 


It  is  evident  that  if,  in  place  of  oxide  of  copper,  any  other  metal- 
lic oxide  reducible  by  hydrogen  had  been  employed,  its  equiv- 
alent  should  have  been  obtained,  and  in  this  way  the  equivalents  of 
the  majority  of  metals  have  been  determined. 

These  numbers  are  quite  arbitrary ;  and  any  other  body  in  the 
list  might  as  well  have  been  taken  for  the  origin  as  oxide  of  copper. 
Bi  practice  such  numbers  are  reduced  to  a  standard,  which  is  taven 
as  1  or  100,  and  for  this  purpose,  oxygen  or  hydrogen,  the  most 
important  bodies,  are  selected. 

Any  number  experimentally  obtained,  as  the  above,  may  be  re- 
duced to  the  standard  scale  by  the  rule  of  simple  proportions:  thol^ 
the  equivalent  of  copper  being  79*83,  oxygen  bemg  20*17,  and  hy- 
drogen 2*52,  it  is 

20*17  :  79*83  :  :  100=395-7    Oxygen  =100 
and  2*52  :  79*83  :  :       1=31*71    Hydrogen  =1 

It  is  difficult  to  decide  which  of  the  two  scales  thus  fomwd  d» 
serves  preference :  the  hydrogen  scale  has  been,  by  the  authority 
of  Davy,  so  long  prevalent  in  these  countries,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
supersede  it ;  and  it  possesses  the  advantage  that  hydrogen  has  the 
smaUest  equivalent  of  all  bodies.  The  standard  of  oxygen  is,  how- 
ever, for  use,  the  more  convenient,  as,  in  consequence  of  the  grmX 
preponderance  of  bodies  in  which  oxygen  exists,  the  calcuIatioBB 
are  much  simplified  by  its  number  being  100 ;  and  there  are  b«t 
two  or  three  bodies  which,  on  that  scale,  require  to  be  esqpresaed 
in  a  fractional  form. 

When  the  study  of  these  equivalent  proportions  first  occupied  the 
minds  of  chemists.  Doctors  Prout  and  Thompson  were  led,  from 
speculations  regarding  the  physical  constitution  of  gaseous  bodies 
to  suggest  that  the  equivalent  numbers  of  all  substances  were  sia** 
pie  multiples  of  that  of  hydrogen ;  and  as,  representing  hydrc^ea 
by  1,  the  other  numbers  therefore  became  all  whole  numbers,  the 
scale  acquired  thereby  considerable  simplicity.  The  researches  of 
Berselius  appeared,  however,  to  controvert  that  hypothesis ;  and  ia 
his  numbers,  which  are,  for  the  most  part,  those  given  in  the  foDoir- 
ing  list,  no  trace  of  such  a  law  can  be  detected :  later  researches 
have  also,  in  the  hands  of  Turner  and  of  Penny,  afl^orded  additional 
support  to  this  opinion ;  but  Phillips  has  lately  reopened  the  dii^ 
enssion,  and  Dumas  is  inclined  to  consider  the  original  views  of 
Prout  as  being  probably  correct.    In  any  case,  the  numbers  g^vett 
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in  the  list  must  be  looked  upon  as  being,  in  a  slight  degree,  still 
open  to  revision. 

In  the  followinff  table,  the  equivalents  of  all  the  simple  bodies  are 
expressed  on  each  of  these  scales ;  and  throughout  this  work  the 
two  equivalent  numbers  will  be  given  for  each  compound  body,  ex 
cept  where  it  is  otherwise  remarked. 


ii^.r»«^ 

EqvivaJaata.       | 

)ram«  of  SnUwiw^ 

EquWkknlL        1 

OalOO 

a-i 

a«MO 

Bjml 

Alaminum  .    .    . 

171-2 

13-7 

Mercury.    .    .    . 

13658 

101*48 

Antimonj    .    .    . 

1613-9 

1393 

Molybdenum 

598-5 

47*96 

Arsenic  .... 

9401 

7534 

Nickel    .    . 

3697 

39*63 

Barium  .... 

8569 

68  66 

Nitrogen 

175-0 

14*00 

Bismuth      .    .    . 

886  9 

71-10 

Osmium 

1344-5 

99-73 

Baron     .... 

136*3 

1091 

Oxygen  . 

100-0 

8^1 

Broaiine     .    .    . 

9783 

78  39 

Palladium   . 

6659 

58  36 

Osdmium    .    .    . 

696  8 

55  83 

Phoephorus 

3933 

3144 

2660 

2052 

Platinum 

12335 

98  84 

Carbon  ..... 

760 

608 

Potassium  . 

489-9 

89  86 

Cerimn  .... 

6747 

4605 

Rhodium 

6514 

533 

Chlorine      .    .    . 

4426 

35-47 

Selenmm    . 

494-6 

89  63 

Chromium  .    .    . 

8618 

2819 

Silicon    .    . 

277-8 

32-22 

Cohatt    .... 

8690 

3957 

SilTer     .    . 

1351-6 

108*3 

Cohmibinm.    .    . 

3807-4 

184-90 

Sodium  .    . 

3909 

88*81 

Coipper   .... 

3967 

31-71 

Strontium   . 

547*3 

4885 

Fluorine.    .    .    . 

2338 

18-74 

Sulphur  . 

301-17 

16*13 

Ghicinnm    .    .    . 

331-8 

36-54 

Tellurium 

801*76 

64-35 

Gold 

34860 

199-81 

Thorium 

7449 

59*83 

Hydrogea   .    .    . 

13-5 

1-00 

Tin    .    . 

785  39 

66  93 

Iodine    .... 

16795 

1366 

Titanium 

803  66 

34  88 

Iridium  .... 

1333  5 

98-84 

Tungsten 

1183  0 

9480 

Iron 

3393 

3718 

Vanadium 

8569 

68  66 

Uranium 

3711-4 

31736 

13945 

103  78 

Yttrium  .    . 

4035 

83*25 

Lithium  .... 

808 

644 

Zinc  .    . 

403*3 

32*31 

Magnesium      .    . 

158-3 

1369 

Zirconium 

4303 

33  67 

Manganese .    .    . 

3459 

37-731 

1           1 

The  determination  of  the  equivalents  of  compound  bodies  is  an 
equaDy  remarkable  application  of  the  principles  that  have  been  laid 
down.  The  equivalent  number  of  a  compound  is  the  sum  of  the 
Univalent  numbers  of  its  constituents,  as  has  been  already  seen  in 
die  numbers  obtained  for  the  oxides  and  chlorides  of  copper  and  of 
kfdrogen.  In  this  way  may  be  constructed  lists  of  the  equivalents 
01  eompound  bodies ;  thus,  reducing  the  substances  already  noti* 
ced  to  the  scales,  there  are : 


Oxide  of  copper     '. 
Oxide  of  hydrogen 
Chknride  of  hydrogen 


0.s>IOO 


495-7 
112-5 
1 


a>t 


39-72 

9^1 

8647 


Chloride  of  copper 
Iodide  of  hydrogen     . 
Snlphuret  of  hydrogen 


a«ioo 


838*3 

15920 

2137 


a»i 


6718 

127  57 

17-12 


It  is  in  relation,  however,  to  the.  mutual  decomposition  of  saline 
bodies  that  the  principle  of  equivalent  proportion  becomes  of  most 
iaterest,  and  by  which  it  is  best  illustrated.  If  to  a  solution  of  ni- 
trite of  barytes  we  add  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda,  there  is  im* 
mediate  decomposition,  by  the  mutual  interchange  of  acids  and  ba« 
aeii  and  the  neutrality  of  the  solution  remains  completely  undisturb* 
ed;  the  sahs  which  exist  after  mixture  are  equally  neutral  with 
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those  which  had  existed  previously,  and  the  quantities  of  acids  and 
bases  which  are  involved  in  the  decomposition  are  hence  equiva- 
lent to  each  other.  Thus,  if  we  take  130*7  parts  of  nitrate  of  ha- 
rytes,  we  find  that  they  require  for  their  decomposition  exactly.  71*3 
parts  of  dry  sulphate  of  soda,  and  that  there  are  formed  116*7  parti 
of  sulphate  of  harytes  and  85*3  parts  of  nitrate  of  soda.  The  com- 
position of  these  four  salts  is: 


SuipJtMte  ofBarytes, 
Sulphuric  tcid    .    .      40 
Barries     ....      76-7 

116-7 

Nitrmte  of  Barytes. 
Nitric  acid    ...      54 
Baiytes    ....      76-7 

130-7 


NUraU  of  Soda. 
Nitric  acid    .    .     . 
Soda 


64 
81-8 

86-8 


Sulphate  of  Soda, 
Sulphuric  acid      .    . 
Soda 


40 
818 

71-3 


All  four  are  neutral ;  the  acids  and  bases  are  in  all  equally  neutral* 
ixed,  and  hence  the  40  of  sulphuric  acid  and  54  of  nitric  acid,  being 
capable  of  saturating  the  same  quantity  of  base,  whether  it  be  soda 
or  barytes,  are  equivalent  quantities,  and  represent  the  combining 
proportions  of  these  acids ;  and  the  76*7  of  barytes  and  the  31-3  of 
soda  being  likewise  shown  to  possess  equal  powers  of  neutralising 
the  acid,  whether  nitric  or  sulphuric,  are  the  numerical  equivalents  (n 
those  bases.  If  there  had  been  a  larger  quantity  of  either  salt  pres- 
ent, it  would  have  remained  unafiected,  the  interchange  of  elements 
taking  place  only  in  equivalent  proportions.  Had  nitrate  of  lead  been 
employed  in  place  of  nitrate  of  barytes,  the  proportion  necessary 
would  have  been  difierent,  and  a  different  quantity  of  sulphate  of  lead 
would  have  been  produced  from  the  same  sulphate  of  soda.  ThaS| 
to  the  71*3  of  sulphate  of  soda,  there  should  be. 


Nitric  acid 
Oxide  of  lead 

Nitrate  of  lead 


54-0,  producing  Sulphuric  acid 
111-7,         "        Oxide  of  lead. 

165  7  Sulphate  of  lead 


401 

1117 

161.8 


If,  in  place  of  sulphate  of  soda,  we  take  oxalate  of  soda,  we  shall 
find  that  67*3  of  it  will  exactly  fulfil  the  functions  of  71*3  of  sulphate 
of  soda,  and  these,  consisting  of  31*3  of  soda  and  360  of  oxalic  acid, 
will,  bv  decomposing  130*7  of  nitrate  of  barytes  or  165*7  of  nitrate 
of  lead,  produce  147-7  of  oxalate  of  lead  or  112*7  of  oxalate  of  ba- 
rytes. 36  of  oxalic  acid  are  therefore  equivalent  to  40- 1  of  sulphuric 
aoid  and  54*0  of  nitric  acid. 

A  table  of  equivalents  of  acids  and  bases  might  thus  be  drawn  up : 
tht^re  should  be. 


<«.»... 

Equivmtrati.    | 

w-«e-. 

Lqaivalwik      | 

O^IOO. 

6770 
501-1 
452  9 

540 
401 
360 

a«ino. 

31-3 

76-7 

111-7 

Nitric  acid    .    . 
Sulphuric  acid  . 
Oxalic  acid 

Soda   .... 
Barytes   .    .    . 
Oxide  of  lead    . 

390  1 

9569 

13945 

It  was  in  this  form  that  the  equivalency  of  different  quantities  of 
f  hemical  substances  was  first  recognised,  and  numbers  assigned  with 
Mtraordinary  skill,  by  Wenzel,  whose  labours,  although  overlookati 
al  the  time,  must  be  considered  as  the  first  and  fipreatest  step  toward* 
assigning  the  numerical  conditions  of  chemical  action. 


i 
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The  moda  of  determining  the  equivalent  number  of  a  new  rab- 
itanee  can  now  be  easily  understood.  If  it  be  an  acid,  it  is  to  be 
combined  with  some  base  of  which  the  equivalent  is  known ;  if  it  be 
i  base,  it  must  be  united  with  an  acid.  If  it  be  a  metal,  it  may  be 
mited  with  chlorine  or  oxygen.  If  it  be  a  simple  non-metallic  body, 
t  may  be  united  with  a  metal.  In  any  case,  a  weU-defined  com- 
)ound  of  the  new  body  with  one  whose  equivalent  number  is  already 
mown  must  be  obtained  and  accurately  analyzed.  The  equivalent 
lumbers  of  the  two  bodies  are  proportional  to  the  quantities  in 
vhich  they  were  combined,  provided  we  have  reason  to  consider 
hat  the  compound  examined  contained  an  equivalent  of  each. 
Thus,  if  the  new  body  form  with  sulphuric  acid  a  perfectly  neu- 
ral and  soluble  salt,  and,  on  analysis,  this  yields  37-3  of  sulphuric 
Lcid  and  62'7  of  the  new  base  in  100,  the  equivalent  is  found  by  the 
iroportion,  as,  37*3  :  62*7  :  :  40*1  :  x=67*4,  which  is  the  equiva- 
ent  of  the  body,  40*1  being  that  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  hydrogen 
>eing  =1* 

A  ealcttlation  of  this  kind  requires,  however,  to  be  checked  by  a 
mowledge  of  the  next  law  of  combination,  that  of  multiple  propor- 
ionS|  for,  as  has  been  stated,  we  presume,  in  the  example,  the  salt 
inalyzed  to  be  composed  of  an  equivalent  of  each  constituent.  It 
nay  be,  however,  that  it  contained  two  equivalents  of  acid  to  one 
>f  base,  in  which  case  the  number  for  the  latter  would  become 
134*8 ;  or  two  equivalents  of  base  to  one  of  acid,  which  would  make 
the  number  33*7.  The  proportions  might  be  even  still  more  com- 
plex ;  and  hence,  before  attempting  to  decide  on  the  equivalent  num- 
MT  of  a  body,  its  general  history  must  be  studied. 

The  third  law  of  combination  is,  that  where  one  body  unites  with 
another  in  more  proportions  than  one,  there  exists  a  simple  relation 
between  the  quantities  of  the  second,  which,  in  the  dinerent  com- 
pooods,  unite  with  the  same  quantity  of  the  first.  Thus,  taking  man- 
ganese and  nitrogen,  which  are  remarkable  for  the  number  of  com- 
pounds which  they  form  with  oxygen,  there  are, 

145-9  of  manganese  unite  with  100  of  oxygen,  fomiiDg  protoxide. 
84^-9  '*  150  "  sesquioxide. 

945-9  «  200  "  peroxide. 

M6-9  **  250  **  manganoos  acid. 

845-9  "  300  '*  manganic  acid. 

345-9  '*  350  "  permanganic  acid. 

And  with  nitrogen, 

175  of  nitrogen  unite  with  100  of  oxygen,  forming  nitrous  oxide. 
175  "  200  "  nitric  oxide. 

175  **  300  "  hyponitrotts  acid. 

175  "  400  "  nitrous  acid. 

175  *"  500  "  nitric  acid. 

Here  the  successive  quantities  of  oxygen  taken  by  the  manganese 
are  as  the  numbers  2,  3, 4, 5,  6, 7,  and  those  which  combine  with  the 
nitrogen  are  as  1,  2,  3,  4,  5.  In  the  last  case  they  are  all  simple 
aoltiples  of  the  first  proportion,  but  in  the  case  of  manganese  they 
are  multiples  of  one  half  of  the  quantity  contained  in  the  protoxide. 
Tka  analogy  of  some  other  similar  bodies,  however,  renders  it  ex- 
tnmily  probable  that,  though  it  has  not  been  yet  discovered,  there 
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those  which  had  existed  previously,  and  the  quBotitie*       .igt't  <^ 

bases  which  are  involved  in  the  decomposition  are 

lent  to  each  other.     Thus,  if  we  take  130*7  part-  rfgaritothe 

ryles,  wc  lind  that  they  require  for  their  decomp  >dioB  of  erery 

parts  of  dry  sulphate  of  soda,  and  that  there  ar  ytliree  diferent 

of  sulphate  of  barytos  and  85'3  parts  of  nitrai 

position  of  these  four  salts  is:  fDotash. 


Sulph 


Sulphate  of  Barylct. 


130-7 

All  four  are  neutral ;  the  acldi 


.       '  ,  aroportions, 

/f-  .^  the  carbonates  and  oi' 
'i-^ub^  obtained  in  the  &t*^ 


Jill  luni  are  ueuirai  ;  me  acias  a'  .■  .■_,* 

izcd,  and  hence  the  40  of  tulphi   '  'j     ^  nrbonate  of  potash. 

capable  of  saturatintr  the  same       'y,'^      biwrbonaie  of  potash. 

or  b„y.o.,  „.  .,d;.l.n,  ,„•  ,  ■  ■;ft.'' ^^^Sl'S^: 

proportions  of  these  acids ;        .   <  A    -        quadroxalate  of  potash. 

soda  being  likewise  shown     '  j'*^  ■     ■  i     l  u        ™»l 

the  acid,  whether  nitric  or      ■■-     >*'*Die  principle  holds.     Thui 

those  bases.     If  there  hr      /   '  /*^**»*"  ""' 

ent,  it  would  hare  remr      '•ri^^''^oric  acid,  form  neutral  sulphate. 

takinsf  place  only  in  er       f^Ji^J^  "  bibasic  sulphate. 

...       i"        1    .  .*'  '■^'      .^U  "  niinilritulillc  milnl 


taking  place  onlv  in  er       t^/i^iJ/'  "  bibasic  sulphate. 

employed  in  place  c      '^'jit^E  '\  lutdnbasic -.Jphale. 

would  have  been  di*   A-.r-    jji  ^ 

would  have  been  •       ^    '     \^  "o'  ■^  complete,  evidently  follows 
to  the  71-3  of  aul        >/    ' ^^^  ,  .     . 

„.   .       . ,  f  _y        inlical  nomenclature,  noticed  already  in 

I'S.  r     y^jAn  ■»  =»«  «P"-io„  of  .hi.  w 

Nitrate  !^y^fl'«^T^  ordinary  symbol  ofn  simple  bodym- 

J     ,  ^(f^^^l^A^^  *''*  number  by  which  that  symbol  if 

If,  in  plnc(  TfL¥^^^td  Mch  compound  body,  represents  the 

find  th«  67-  (A5;«i^„i.oont.med.     Th«,,  for  n,.ng™»  ..d 

of  loda,  ID  lS'r»!>»';i,.»iice»,  the  symbolicrJ  eipreuion  of  the 


i^*3(«"]Jio»iaice8,  the  Bymbolicol  express 


i^Ji*^       J*.  Mn.O.  Proto.xide  of  manganese. 

""  Mn,Oj  Sesquioxide. 

Mn.O,  Peroxide. 
Mn.O,  Miinganic  acid. 
Mn,0,  Permanganic  acid. 


rytes. 

acid  an-  ^^^r^^^^.    ., 


■:(('"    .coefficient  is  sometimes  piaceo,  as  nerc,  neiow 
^r^i  ,he  letter  symbol :  by  other  chemists  it  is  placed 


Jjj'^,  coefficient  is  sometimes  placed,  as  here,  below 


fV  I! V'  le  same  line,  as  Pb.+20.  Cr.+30.,  and  sometinm 
J"  rt^^llbovc  the  letter,  as  Pb.C  Cr.O*.  This  makes  no 
?*'S''hemistO-;  l*"'  ^lie  student  must  be  careful  not  to 
•'ifc*™  in  '.1  ^.iih  mathematical  symbols,  in  which  the  posi- 

Itcr  its  power  and  meaning  altogether. 

r,  that  numbers  written  as  the  above  af- 


jKf^S  might  .Ite, 


^'i!<'''tamBdiftte  symbol  to  which  Ihey  are  attached;  bat 


V 


t 
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fometimes  a  ntunber  affects  a  group  of  symbols:  thus,  SMn.O.  is 
three  eqaivalents  of  protoxide  of  manffanei^e  =MnsOs:  thus,  also, 
S.0|  fLO.+AljOs.  3S.0d,  the  formula  of  dry  alum,  contains  four  fig- 
ures of  3,  of  which  the  first,  second,  and  fourth  only  affect  the  0., 
to  which  they  are  subjoined,  but  the  third  afiTeets  the  S.O3,  to  which 
h  it  prefixed.     A  little  practice  will  enable  the  student  to  become 

Iaite  familiar  with  the  arrangement  of  the  symbols,  or  formulce,  as 
lev  are  termed,  of  bodies,  even  of  the  most  complicated  nature. 
This  is  the  principle  of  multiple  proportions :  that  the  successive 
quntities  in  which  one  body  may  unite  with  another  are  multiples 
of  the  first  by  a  whole  number ;  and  the  cause  of  this  is  at  once 
seen,  and  a  simple  and  positive  meaning  given  to  this  laWj  by  say- 
ing  that  the  first  body  contains  an  equivalent  of  each  element ;  the 
second,  one  equivalent  of  one  and  two  equivalents  of  the  other,  and 
so  on ;  the  successive  steps  being  formed  by  the  number  of  com- 
hining  proportions  of  the  second  body  which  unite  with  one  com- 
hining  proportion  of  the  first. 

TloB  principle,  which  establishes  a  remarkable  distmction  between  the  action  of 

chemical  affinity  and  of  cohesion,  was,  at  the  moment  of  its  first  being  traced,  at- 

iMked  bj  BerthoUet,  to  whose  ezclusiye  doctrines  it  was  quite  fatal    BerthoUet, 

in  &ct,  ooDsJdered  that  the  affinity  of  bodies  should  make  them  unite  in  aU  possible 

FTOportiODS,  and  that  it  was  only  by  the  influence  of  cohesion  and  elasticity  that  the 

Armatioo  of  the  bodies  actually  produced  resulted.    Thus  he  asserted  that  sulphu- 

lie  acid  and  barytes  actually  unite  in  all  proportions ;  but  those  of  40- 1  of  acid  to 

797  of  base  forming  the  body  of  the  least  solubility,  the  whole  quantity  of  acid  is 

detemiiiied  to  unite  with  the  barytes  in  those  proportions,  and  in  none  others. 

Ihoa  be  imagined,  also,  that  mercury  and  oxygen  should  unite  in  all  proportions, 

nd  that  it  was  only  by  the  intenrention  of  external  causes  that  their  union  was  de- 

tennined  in  preference  to  occur  in  the  proportions  of  101-4  of  mercuiy  to  4  of  oxy« 

lea,  aad  101*4  of  metal  to  eight  of  oxygen.    We  owe  to  Proust  the  complete  refu- 

talioa  of  BerthoUet^s  Yiews  in  this  respect ;  he  cleared  away  a  heap  of  incorrect 

ites  which  had  preyailed  regarding  compound  bodies,  showing  that  numerous  de- 

glees  of  oxidation,  which  had  been  looked  upon  as  intermediate,  and  connecting 

the  extreme  limits,  as  Berthollet  thought  they  ought  to  be  connected,  were  impure 

Md  badly  prepared  mixtures  of  the  true  compounds,  and  that,  when  pure,  the  tran* 

■tioii  firem  one  state  to  the  other  is  sudden  and  definite,  as  has  been  shown  to  be 

the  ooDseiiaeace  of  the  law  of  multiple  proportion.    It  is  interesting  to  notice,  how- 

evert'ss  an  example  of  how  easily  a  gr^  discoyery  in  science  may  be  lost,  that,  al- 

thoo)^  Proust  haid  in  his  hand  adl  materials  necessaiy  for  establishing  the  laws  of 

»—>»■■! ii'wi,  such  as  they  hsTe  been  described,  Uiey  escaped  his  notice,  from  his 

hsifiiig  contemplated  his  results  only  in  one  point  of  view ;  thus  he  found  that  in 

100  parts, 


lit  Oxide  of  copper  contained 

Oxygen 11*23 

Coppier 88*78 

lot  Oxide  of  mercury 

Oxygen 8*80 

Mercoiy 96-90 

let  Solphnret  of  iron 

Sidphnr 37-S8 

Iron 63*77 


2d  Oxide  of  copper  contained 

Oxygen 2017 

Ck>pper 79-8S 

2d  Oxide  of  mercory 

Oxygen 7*32 

Mercury 02-68 

2d  Sulphuret  of  iron 

Sulphur 64*20 

Iron 40*74 


He  piofed  ti^  no  indefinite  intennediate  degree  of  combination  eonld  be  traoed, 

'  that  the  inBaeDoe  of  cohesion  coold  not  be  supposed  to  be  the  only  cause  of  the 

of  conatitation ;  but,  had  he  made  a  trifling  change  in  his  way  of  eakMi- 

;  had  be  taken  a  certain  weight  of  one  element  as  the  standard,  and  not  100 

of  the  oompoond  body,  his  numbers  would  have  become, 

• 

UfcOside  of  copper  2d  Oxide  of  copper 

Oxygen lOO-O  Oxygen 200-O 

Ctpper 7914  Copper 791-4 

Dn 
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iBt  Oxide  of  mercmy 

Oxygen 1000 

Mercury 8631-6 

Ist  Sulphuret  of  iron 

Sulphur 201-3 

Iron 339-3 


3d  Oxide  of  mercmy 

Oxygen MHI 

Mercury S681-6 

2d  Sulphuret  of  iron 

Sulphur 403*4 

Iron 839-3 


And  thus  the  fact  of  the  quantity  of  oxygen  or  sulphur  in  the  second  range  of 
compounds,  being  exactly  double  that  in  each  of  the  first,  would  hare  been  evident, 
and  the  law  of  multiple  proportions  been  discoTcred  twenty  years  before  its  exist- 
ence was  suspected. 

We  are  now  in  a  condition  to  examine  more  in  detail  the  method 
of  determining  the  equivalent  number  of  a  body,  which,  aa  was  b^" 
fore  noticed,  is  rendered  difficult,  sometimes,  when  the  substancei 
in  question  unite  in  more  proportions  than  one.  Thus  it  it  evident 
that  the  manganese  series  might  be  represented  as 

100  of  oxygen  -|-3^'?  of  manganese,  forming  protoxide. 

sesquioxide. 
peroxide, 
manganous  acid, 
manganic  acid, 
permanganic  add. 

And  the  metallic  oxides  and  sulphurets  above  described  might  be 
written,  and  express  still  the  law  of  multiple  proportion ;  as. 


100 

230-6 

100 

1729 

100 

1383 

100 

116  3 

100 

98-8 

a 


u 

(t 
(I 


1st  Oxide  of  copper 

Oxygen 100-0 

Copper 791-4 

Ist  Oxide  of  mercury 

Oxygen 1000 

Mercury 2631-6 

Ist  Sulphuret  of  iron 

Sulphur 201-2 

Iron 339-3 


3d  Oxide  of  copper 

Oxygen 100*0 

Copper 896-7 

2d  Oxide  of  mercury 

Oxygen lOOH) 

Mercury      ....  13(K6'8 

2d  Sulphuret  of  iron 

Sulphur 301-3 

Iron 169^ 


There  might  thus  be  deduced  from  each  kind  of  compoond  a  dif' 
ferent  equivalent  for  each  simple  body,  and  it  is  therefore  neces- 
sary to  lay  down  some  general  principles  by  which  one  moft  be 
guided  in  their  choice. 

First.  Whenever  there  exists  but  one  proportion  in  which  two 
bodies  are  capable  of  combining,  it  may  be  concluded,  unlese  die(9 
are  good  reasons  to  the  contrary,  derived  from  other  soareeii  tki^ 
the  proportion  is  one  equivalent  of  each  element.  Thus  lime  i>' 
magnesia  are  the  only  compounds  formed  by  the  metals  caleitf* 
and  magnesium  uniting  with  oxygen,  and  are  hence  looked  Wf^ 
as  protoxides. 

Second.  Whenever  one  body  combines  with  another  in  two  ffO- 
portions,  as  a  metal  with  oxygen,  and  the  quantities  of  oxygen  II9 
as  2  :  1,  it  may  be  concluded,  unless  there  are  other  reasona  for0 
opposite  decision,  that  the  bodies  consist  either  of  one  eqniviM 
of  metal  united  respectively  with  one  and  two  of  oxygen,  or  of  eii 
equivalent  of  oxygen  united  respectively  with  one  and  two  of  wnHA 
To  decide  between  these  views,  it  mast  be  considered,  that  af  4{ 
tendency  of  the  metal  and  of  oxygen  to  unite  is  pretty  well  Mtiii#^ 
by  the  combination  of  an  equivalent  of  each,  if  the  protoxide  ^^ 
formed  unite  with  another  equivalent  of  either  metal  or  of  oxjgl 
this  will  be  retained  with  inferior  j^ower,  and  when  the  anbelii 
so  produced  is  exposed  to  decomposing  agencies,  it  may  be  nmA 
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into  protoxide  and  metal  in  the  one  case,  and  protoxide  and  free 
oxygett  in  the  other.  Thus  copper,  lead,  and  mercury  unite  each 
with  oxygen  in  two  proportions ;  and  if  black  oxide  of  mercury 
be  heate^  it  resolves  itself  easily  into  metaUic  mercury  and  red 
oxide,  while  the  red  oxide  undergoes  no  change  except  total  de« 
composition  into  mercury  and  free  oxygen.  Red  oxide  of  copper 
decomposes  itself  easily  into  metaUic  copper  and  black  oxide  of 
copper ;  but  this  last  does  not  admit  of  any  decomposition  which 
is  not  total.  If  we  take  yeUow  oxide  of  lead,  we  cannot  change  it 
by  the  application  of  heat ;  but  if  we  heat  brown  oxide  of  lead,  it 
giTes  off  one  half  of  its  oxygen,  and  yellow  oxide  remains  j  similarly^ 
when  peroxide  of  manganese  is  heated  by  deoxidizing  agents,  it 
abandons  one  half  of  its  oxygen,  but  the  oxide  so  formed  cannot  be 
farther  reduced.    In  this  way,  therefore,  we  conclude  that 

Bed  oxide  of  copper  is  suboxide.    CugO. 
Black  oxide  of  copper  is  protoxide.    Cu.O. 
Black  oxide  of  mercury  is  suboxide.    HggO. 
Red  oxide  of  mercury  is  protoxide.    Hg.0. 
Yellow  oxide  of  lead  is  protoxide.    Fb.U. 
Brown  oxide  of  lead  is  deutoxide.    Pb.Og. 
Olive  oxide  of  manganese  is  protoxide.    Mn.O< 
Black  oxide  of  manganese  is  deutoxide.    Mn.Og. 

Thus,  also,  hydrogen  and  oxygen  unite  in  two  proportions,  to  form,  in 
one,  water,  a  body  remarkably  neutral  in  properties  and  permanent  in 
constitotion,  and  in  the  other  oxygenated  water,  of  which  half  of 
the  oxygfen  is  so  loosely  combined  that  its  decomposition  is  provo* 
ked  by  the  slightest  causes,  and  is  explosively  violent.  W  is  hence 
eoneladed  that 

Water  is  protoxide  of  hydrogen.    H.O. 
Oxygenated  water  is  deutoxide.    H.Oa* 

If  there  be  still  more  degrees  of  combination  of  the  two  bodies^ 
these  principles  apply  still  more  determinately  to  their  characteristic 
properties. 

'Aiird.  The  constitution  of  an  acid  may  be  frequently  determin* 
ti  by  the  consideration  that  an  equivalent  of  it  is  the  quantity 
^riiieh  neutralizes  an  equivalent  of  a  well-characterized  base.  Thus 
tile  equivalent  number  of  potash  on  the  hydrogen  scale  is  47*3,  and 
tts  combining  with  40*  1  of  sulphuric  acid  to  form  neutral  sulphate 
4  potash,  this  number  is  determined  to  be  the  equivalent  of  the 
w;  and  as  it  is  made  up  of  16*1  of  sulphur  and  24  of  oxygen,  the 
Kid  is  considered  to  be  composed  of  one  equivalent  of  sulphur 
^l,  md  three  equivalents  of  oxygen  8x3  =  24.  Its  formum  is 
tterefore  S.Os.  hi  the  same  way,  on  analyzing  hyposulphate  of 
yatarii,  it  is  found  to  consist  of  47*3  of  potash,  united  to  72*2  of  the 
>dd|  which  is,  therefore,  its  equivalent  number.  But  this  number 
ii  Mde  np  of  32*2,  or  two  equivalents  of  sulphur,  and  40,  or  five 
S|iivalent8  of  oxygen,  and  the  formula  expressing  its  constitution 

Where  an  acid  forms  several  classes  of  salts,  it  is  difficult  to  de- 
temsw  which  is  that  containing  an  equivalent  of  fach  element,  and 
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hence  this  mode  of  ascertaining  the  constitution  of  the  acid  may  be 
occasionally  at  fault.  This  happens  particularly  with  the  acidb  of 
phosphorus  and  arsenic  ;  and  in  these  cases  it  is  necessary  to  recur 
to  considerations  regarding  the  constitution  of  their  sqJts,  which 
will  be  described  when  we  come  to  speak  of  salts  in  generaL 

Fourth.  In  cases  where  the  ratio  between  the  quantities  in  which 
the  bodies  combine  does  not  follow  the  simple  proportion  of  1 : 2 :  3, 
&c.,  but  assumes  the  more  complex  form  of  2  :  3,  or  3:4,  or 
3  :  5  :  7,  it  is  necessary  to  seek  for  analogies  between  the  members 
of  the  series  and  certain  other  bodies  with  regard  to  which  there  is 
not  the  same  uncertainty.  Thus  there  are  two  oxides  of  irpn 
which  may  be  looked  upon  as  consisting,  either 

the  1st  of  27'9  of  iron  +  8  oxygen, 
the  2d        27-9      "       +12      " 
or  the  2d        18-6      "       +8      " 
the  1st       27-9      "       +8      " 

In  the  first  mode  of  view  the  oxygen  varies  as  2  :  3,  but  in  the  sec- 
ond it  is  the  metal  which  changes  in  proportion.    Here  we  obtain  a 
guide  in  the  study  of  the  salts  formed  by  these  bodies.     It  is  found 
that  the  oxide  which  contains  27*9  of  iron  to  8  of  oxygen  agrees  in 
its  laws  and  properties  with  magnesia,  with  black  oxtde  of  copper, 
and  with  olive  oxide  of  manganese,  which  are  all  protoxides,  and 
that  it  differs  totally  in  its  relations  from  such  bodies  as  are  verf 
fully  known  to  be  suboxides.     This  oxide  of  iron  contains,  therefore, 
an  equivalent  of  each  element,  and  its  formula  is  Fe.O.     The  ptf^ 
oxide  of  iron  then  becomes  Fe.O  1^ ;  but  as  the  equivalent  of  ozyfen 
cannot  b#considered  to  be  divided,  we  look  upon  it  as  being  rather 
Fe^O,,  and  having  its  equivalent  number  twice  as  large.     Tmsview 
is  confirmed  by  finding  that  when  sulphate  of  peroxide  of  iron  onitef 
with  sulphate  of  potasl^  to  form  iron  alum,  it  does  so  in  the  prop<M^ 
tion  of  FeaOj,  dry  iron  alum  being  S.Oj,  K.O.+FeaOj,  38.0,;  vkd»M 
this  is  the  only  proportion  in  which  these  two  salts  unite,  it  is  re*^ 
sonable  to  suppose  that  it  contains  an  atom  of  each  element. 

This  mode  of  controlling  the  equivalent  numbers  is  beaatiftUy 
shown  in  the  instance  of  the  compounds  of  chrome  with  cxff^ 
There  are  two ;  the 

Green  oxide  of  chrome  consists  of  18*79  chrome  +  8  oxygen- 
Chromic  acid  "  18-79      "        +16       ** 

Here  the  quantity  of  oxygen  is  doubled  in  the  second  compovii 
and  as  this  yields  half  of  its  oxygen  readily,  either  by  heat,  or  toaf    ' 
substance  having  an  affinity  for  it,  it  would  appear  highly  prolitM 
that  the  18*79  is  the  equivalent  of  chrome,  and  that  the  oxide  if 
chrome  should  be  looked  upon  as  a  protoxide ;  but  such  is  not  Ai   " 
case.    Sulphate  of  chrome  combines  with  sulphate  of  potash  to  fo0| 
a  chrome  alum,  resembling  in  all  characters  and  constitution  tlM  M 
alum  already  noticed,  and  hence  oxide  of  chrome  correspondt  11 
peroxide  of  iron,  and  its  formula  is  CrsO,.     This  is  farther  V^^T* 
by  the  relations  of  chromic  acid  to  bases.     The  chromates  rosea 
perfectly  the  sulphates  with  which  they  are  isomorphous,  anik 
saturate  47*3  of  potash  52*2  of  chromic  acid  are  reqaired,  ooMJitil 
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of  28*2  of  chrome  and  24  of  oxygen ;  and  hence  the  formula  of 
chromic  acid  is  Cr.Oj,  resemhling  that  of  sulphuric  acid  S.O,. 

Fifth.  In  cases  where  there  is  only  one  compound  of  a  hody  with 
oxygen,  we  may  be  induced  to  consider  it  not  to  be  composed  of  an 
equivalent  of  each  element  from  analogical  grounds,  such  as  those 
DOW  described.  Thus  aluminum  and  oxygen  form  only  one  com- 
pound, alumina ;  but  this  resemblesi  in  all  its  laws  of  combination 
and  crystalline  form,  oxide  of  chrome  and  peroxide  of  iron,  and 
hence  it  is  considered  to  be  a  compound  of  two  equivalents  of  metal 
and  three  of  oxygen,  and  its  formula  to  be  AlgOj. 

Sixth.  When  bodies  are  found  combined  in  proportions  expressed 
by  high  numbers,  they  are  fi;enerally  looked  upon  as  secondary  com- 
pounds, formed  by  the  reunion  of  others,  the  ratio  of  whose  elements 
are  simple.  Thus  lead  forms  with  oxygen  compounds  intermediate 
to  the  two  true  oxides  already  described,  the  one  containing  three 
equivalents  of  lead  and  four  of  oxygen,  the  other  four  of  lead  and 
five  of  oxygen  ;  these  consist  really  of  the  protoxide  and  peroxide 
nnited  in  the  proportions  shown  by  the  equations : 

Pb405=3Pb.O.+Pb.Ojr,  and  Pb,04=2Pb.O.+Pb.Oa. 

In  like  manner,  between  the  two  proper  oxides  of  iron  there  inter- 
?ene  the  two  magnetic  oxides,  the  formuls  of  which  are  Fe405  and 
Fe^O^  being  compounds  of  protoxide  and  peroxide,  as, 

Fe*©,— 2Fe.0.+Fe,0s,  and  Fe,04»xFe.0.-t-Fe,0r 

By  this  means  the  constitution  of  an  extensive  class  of  complex  bod- 
ies is  reduced  to  very  simple  forms. 

If  we  take  oxygen,  hydrogen,  chlorine,  and  nitrogen  in  the  pro- 
portions by  weight  which  correspond  to  their  equivalent  nujmbers, 
ind  measure  the  volumes  which,  as  gases,  they  occupy,  an  exceed- 
ingly striking  relation  will  be  found  between  them,  the  volume  of 
oxygen  being  exactly  one  half  that  of  each  of  the  other  gases.  If, 
iIm,  we  heat  iodine  and  bromine  in  quantities  proportional  to  their 
equivalents  by  weight,  we  shall  find  that,  when  converted  into  va- 

Eoar,  they  occupy  precisely  the  same  volume  as  the  equivalent  of 
ydrogen  gas  at  the  same  temperature  and  pressure.  On  convert- 
^  into  gas  equivalent  weights  of  arsenic  and  phosphorus,  they  oc- 
cupy precisely  the  same  volume,  which  is  equal  to  that  of  the  equiv- 
^ent  of  oxygen  gas  i  and  by  similarly  treating  an  equivalent  of  sul- 
)liiir,  its  volume  becomes  one  third  that  of  the  oxygen.  Finally, 
^ken  a  quantity  of  mercury,  representing  its  equivalent  number,  is 
Converted  into  vapour,  its  volume,  reduced  to  the  same  standard  of 
^aaperatare  and  pressure,  is  four  times  that  of  oxygen,  and  double 
in  of  hydrogen  or  chlorine  gases.  It  hence  results,  that  although 
Ao  equivalent  weights  of  the  simple  bodies  may  be  totally  uncon- 
iMcted,  and  may  range  within  very  extensive  limits,  yet  the  volumes 
viiidi  these  equivalent  quantities  occupy  when  in  the  state  of  ^s 
*  vapour,  have  a  very  simple  relation  to  one  another;  thus,  taking 
tko  equivalent  weight  of  oxygen  as  100,  and  its  equivalent  volume 
^  1|  the  proportion  of  the  other  bodies  mentioned  are : 
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N»...rSqNO.e.. 

Eqsival«tWei(bt 

EqnifftkBt 
volaiiM. 

^•Siisr- 

Oxygen 

1000 

1 

1102-6 

Hy(m>gen  . 
Chlorine    .    • 

12-5 
442-6 

2 
3 

68-8 
2470-0 

Iodine  .    .    * 

16796 

3 

8701-0 

Bromine    .    • 

9783 

2 

63930 

Nitrogen    .    . 
Sulphur     .    . 
Phosphorus    . 
Arsenic     .    . 

1760 
201-2 
3923 
9401 

2 

1 
1 

9760 

66480 

4327-0 

10362-0 

Mercury    .    . 

1265-8 

4 

69690 

Not  merely  does  this  simple  proportion  of  equivalent  Tolumt 
hold  among  the  simple  bodies,  but  it  determines  in  the  compound 
which  they  form  an  equally  regular  constitution. 

The  volumes  of  the  gases  which  unite  are  necessarily  in  simp! 
equivalent  proportion  to  each  other,  and  when  the  same  gases  uml 
in  more  than  one  proportion,  the  second  is  a  multiple  of  the  first.  I 
all  cases,  also,  where,  after  union,  a  condensation  of  volume  ocean 
the  resulting  volume  is  simply  related  to  the  volumes  which  th 
constituents  had  occupied  before  combination.  Thus,  in  the  fomu 
tion  of  water,  one  volume  of  oxygen  unites  with  exactly  two  of  h) 
^rogen,  and  the  volume  of  watery  vapour  which  is  formed  is  eqni 
to  that  of  the  hydrogen  employed.  To  form  ammonia,  one  yolam 
of  nitrogen  unites  with  three  of  hydrogen,  and  the  four  volumes  w 
condensed  into  two  by  the  combination.  There  may,  therefore,  b 
arranged  for  the  various  bodies  which  assume  the  gaseous  form,  i 
eeries  of  equivalents  in  volume,  which  will  not  be  totally  unconnect 
ed  numbers,  like  those  of  the  equivalents  by  weight,  but  are  foDM 
to  be,  as  the  weights  should  become  if  the  suggestion  of  Proust  wen 
verified^  simple  multiples  of  the  equivalent  of  some  standard  bod^ 
which  may  be  sjslected,  as  oxygen  in  the  table. 


NaoM  of  the  Coapoand  Vapour. 


Water 

Nitrous  oxide  .    .    . 
Nitric  oxide     .    .    . 
Sulphurous  acid    .    . 
Sulphuric  acid  .    .    . 
Sulphuretted  hydrogen 
Muriatic  acid    .    .    . 
Hydriodic  acid  .    .    . 
Hydrobromic  acid 
Ammonia     .... 
Arseninretted  hydrogen 
Terchloride  of  arsenic 

Calomel 

Ck)rro8ive  sublimate  . 
Arsenious  acid  .  . 
Sulphuret  of  mercury 
Chloride  of  sulphur  . 
Protochloride  of  phosphorus 
Perchloride  of  phosphorus  . 


Formok. 


H.O. 

NO. 

N.Oa 

S.Oa 

S.O, 

S.H. 

CIH. 

LH. 

Br.H. 

N.Hs 

As.  Hi 

AS.CI3 

HgiCl. 

Hg.Cl. 

As.Os 

Hg.S. 

S«C1. 

P.CP 

P.CI5 


Eqaivtleat 
Weifbt 


1126 

2760 

3760 

401-2 

601-2 

2137 

4551 

15920 

9908 

2145 

9526 

2268  0 

2974-3 

1708-6 

12401 

1467-0 

8450 

17201 

25053 


JSoaivaleai 

Traameof 

CowUionits. 


3 
3 

4 
7 
10 
7 
4 
4 
4 

4 
7 
7 
6 
8 
4 
7 
4 
7 
11 


£«iivalcM 

Volameor 

CmBpooad. 


2 
2 

4 
6 
6 
6 

4 
4 
4 

4 

4 
4 
4 
4 
1 
9 
3 
4 
6 


dwTaMW; 
Atf-WWl 

620-1 
1627*3 
1089S 
2210-6 
2761 -i 
1177-0 
1269-6 
4386-0 
2781-0 

601-6 
2694-0 
6295-0 
8204 


i 


474MI 
4788-1 


1  iiiii^      ; 

The  simplicity  thus  shown  to  exist  between  the  volumes  pf  Hi 
constituent  and  compound  vapour  enables  us  very  often  to  caleiM 
beforehand  what  the  specific  gravity  of  a  vapour  should  boi  and  tM 
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to  ascertain  how  closely  the  numhers  found  experimentaUy  hy  the 
methods  described  in  the  first  chapter  may  approach  to  absolute, 
correctness.  Thus,  to  calculate  the  specific  ffravity  of  ammonia: 
it  is  formed  by  the  union  of  three  volumes  of  hydrogen  and  one  of 
nitrogen,  and  the  weights  of  these  volumes  bemg  as  their  specific 
gravities,  the  weight  of  the  ammonia  formed  should  be  976+(3x 
69)=  1183  if  the  four  volumes  of  constituents  were  condensed  into 
one;  but  as  the  condensation  is  into  two,  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  ammonia  is  1183-r 2=59 1*5,  as  given  in  the  table.  Sulphur 
and  hydrogen  unite  in  the  proportion  of  one  volume  of  sulphur  to 
■ix  of  hydrogen,  and  hence,  if  there  were  but  one  volume  of  result- 
ing gas,  the  specific  gravity  should  be  6648+ (6  X  69)=7062  j  but  as 
there  are  six  volumes  of  gas  formed,  the  true  specific  gravity  of  sul- 
phoretted  hydrogen  is  7062-r-6=1177.  The  general  rule  being  to 
nmltiidy  the  specific  gravities  of  the  simple  gases  or  vapours  re- 
spectiTely  by  the  volumes  in  which  they  combine,  to  add  those 
products  together,  and  then  to  divide  the  sum  by  the  number  of  vol- 
umes of  the  compound  gas  produced. 
By  the  application  of  this  principle,  we  nmy  often  decide  with 

Kt  wobability  on  the  specific  gravity  which  certain  bodies  should 
J  m  the  state  of  vapour,  although  it  has  not  been  as  yet  pos- 
nUe  to  weigh  their  vapours  experimentally.     Thus  the  temperature 
at  which  antimony  is  volatile  is  so  high  that  the  specific  gravity  of 
itf  fapour  may  possibly  never  be  determined  by  experiment  i  but 
the  chloride  of  antimony  resembles,  in  all  its  chemical  relations, 
chloride  of  arsenic,  and  there  is  the  gpreatest  probability  that  the 
constitution  of  the  two  are  alike  in  the  state  of  vapour.    Now  we 
how  that  chloride  of  arsenic  consists  of  six  volumes  of  chlorine 
and  one  volume  of  arsenic  vapour  condensed  into  four  volumes  f. 
and  hence,  if  we  multiply  the  specific  gravity  of  the  vapour  of  chlo- 
ride of  antimony,  which  is  8106*5,  by  four,  we  obtain  32426*0,  and 
rabtracting  from  it  the  weight  of  six  volumes  of  chlorine  =14820, 
there  remains  17606,  which,  if  the  analogy  between  the  arsenic  and 
antimony  be  correct,  must  be  the  specific  gravity  of  the  vapour  of 
antimony  reduced  to  the  standard  of  air  =  1000. 

Similar  principles  have  been  applied  to  the  determination  of  the 
specific  gravity  which  carbon  should  possess  if  it  were  converted 
into  vapour.  This  number  would  be  of  gpreat  importance  in  all  cal- 
cnhtions  of  the  specific  gravities  of  the  vapours  of  organic  bodies, 
BBoat  of  which  contain  carbon  as  an  element;  but,  unfortunately, 
diere  is  no  volatile  body  so  similar  to  carbon  as  that  its  analogiea 
can  be  taken  as  a  guide,  and  hence  the  bases  of  the  calculated 
density  of  gaseous  carbon  are  purely  hypotheticaL  Indeed,  chem- 
ists are  not  agreed  upon  the  precise  number,  some  making  it  the 
dlouUe  of  what  it  is  estimated  at  by  others.  If  we  look  upon  car- 
bonic acid  as  consisting  of  equal  volumes  of  vapour  of  carbon  and 
®79^  ^®  ^^^  condensed  into  one,  the  specific  gravity  of  carbon 
is  1524*1 — 1102*6=421*5;  but  if  the  carbonic  acid  consist  of  two 
▼ohunes  of  oxygen  and  one  of  carbon,  the  three  volumes  condensed 
into  two,  the  calculated  specific  gravity  of  the  latter  vapour  is 
dOiS-i— 3205-2=84d-0.  On  the  first  idea,  the  carbonic  oxide  con- 
mtfU  at  two  volumes  .of  carbon  vapour  and  one  of  oxygen,  the  three 
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condensed  to  two  (2  x  421-5  +  1102*6)-r-2=972*8  $  and  on  the  lattev 
of  equal  volumes  united  without  condensation  (843*0+ 1102*6^-7-2= 
972*8*  It  is  this  latter  view  whicli  I  adopt,  and  in  any  calculations 
that  may  occur  hereafter,  I  shaU  consider  the  specific  gravity  or 
gaseous  carbon  as  843.  It  does  not  at  all  necessarily  follow  thai 
the  true  specific  gravity  is  either  of  these  numbers,  as  it  may  be 
that  the  relations  by  volume  of  carbonic  acid  and  carbonic  oxide 
are  much  more  complex.  Before  the  specific  gravity  of  the  vapour 
of  sulphur  had  been  experimentally  determined,  it  was  considered, 
from  similar  theoretic  grounds,  to  be  2216,  but  it  is  actually  three 
times  as  ffreat,  6648,  and  we  must  hence  not  reckon  too  implicitly 
on  the  relations  by  volume  at  present  given  for  the  gaaeoua  com* 
pounds  of  carbon. 

In  the  combination  by  volume,  the  same  laws  of  multiple  propor- 
tion hold  as  in  combination  by  equivalents ;  thus  the  eompounda  of 
chlorine  and  oxygen,  which  are  by  weight  CL  0.,  Cl,04,  CI,  Oi,  and 
CI.  O7,  are  by  volume  two  of  chlorine  to  one,  to  four,  to  five,  and  to 
seven  volumes  of  oxygen  respectively,  and  so  in  aU  other  instan- 
ces I  and,  consequently,  all  remarks  that  have  been  made  regard- 
ing the  law  of  multiple  proportions  in  equivalents  by  weight,  apply 
to  combinations  of  equivalents  by  volume  also. 


CHAPTER  X. 

OP    THB    RELATIONS    OF    CHBinCAL    CONSTITUTION    TO    THX    UOHMGOL^ 

8TRUCTXJBE  OF    BODIES. 

It  has  been  abundantly  shown,  throughout  the  preceding  portions 
of  this  work,  that  even  the  most  purely  physicid  properties  of  a 
body  are  closely  connected  with  its  chemical  constitution ;  and  that 
thus  the  density,  the  crystalline  structure,  or  the  eleetrical  relations 
of  a  substance,  or  the  manner  in  which  it  is  acted  on  by  heat,  may, 
by  affording  distinctive  characters,  or  by  influencing  its  Affinities, 
become  necessary  to  its  chemical  history.  The  numerical  laws  of 
constitution  last  described  yield  additional  evidence  of  the  intimate 
relation  of  ehemical  to  molecular  constitution ;  and  in  the  preaeat 
chapter  I  purpose  to  conclude  the  description  of  the  ^eneraui  histo* 
ry  of  chemical  action,  by  an  account  of  such  principles  aa  have 
beeh  advanced,  and  such  facts  as  have  been  discovered  iUuatmtiva 
of  this  connexion.     They  are  as  foUow : 

1st.  The  connexion  between  the  molecular  constitution  amd  tho 
equivalent  numbers  of  bodies.     The  atomic  theory. 

2d.  The  connexion  between  the  crystalline  form  and  the  chomioal 
aquivalency  of  bodies.     Isomcrphism. 

3d.  The  relation  of  constitution  to  composition.  Of  DimarpUtm 
and  Isomerism,     The  theory  of  types, 

4tL  Of  chemical  action  independent  of  afilnity«    Catalysis, 
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SECTION  I. 

OF  THE   ATOMIC   THEORT. 

It  was  natural  that,  as  soon  as  the  remarkable  laws  of  combination 
disenssed  in  the  last  chapter  had  been  discovered,  philosophers 
should  be  anxious  to  ascend  to  the  causes  in  which  they  had  their 
nsOi  tnd  to  trace,  in  the  operation  of  some  one  general  principle, 
the  three  determinate  numerical  conditions  to  which  experiment 
proved  chemical  action  to  be  subjected ;  accordingly,  such  theoreti- 
cal views  were  promulgated  even  before  the  laws  of  combination 
were  fully  understood ;  and  it  has  been  since  one  of  the  most  difficult 
tasks  of  the  philosophic  chemist  to  disentangle  the  real  and  practi- 
eal  from  the  merely  speculative  portions  of  atomic  chemistry. 

For  Dalton,  in  promulgating  the  law  of  multiple  combination,  the 
most  beautiful,  as  well  as  the  most  extensive  principle  that  had  been 
conferred  on  chemistry  since  the  epoch  of  Lavoisier,  announced  it 
as  the  result  of  speculations  which,  though  in  their  general  nature 
true,  and  constituting  still  the  essential  basis  of  all  theories  of  chem- 
ical action,  were  yet  overlaid  by  a  tissue  of  hypotheses  so  irregular 
and  so  unnecessary,  that  for  a  long  time  the  real  dignity  and  excel- 
leace  of  the  experimental  laws  were  underrated  and  misunderstood. 
These  accessory  speculations  have  now,  however,  passed  away,  and 
the  theory  of  combination  laid  down  by  Dalton  may,  in  all  its  essen- 
tial conditions,  be  very  briefly  expressed  as  follows : 

All  substances  are  supposed  to  be  constituted  of  particles  per- 
fectly indivisible,  and  hence  truly  atoms.  In  diflferent  kinds  of  mat- 
ter, these  atoms  are  of  diflferent  weights,  and  probably  of  diflferent 
magnitudes ;  but  this  latter  quality  is  of  no  material  interest.  When 
bodies  combine  chemically,  their  combination  must  be  so  eflfected 
that  one  atom  of  one  unites  with  one  atom  of  another ;  or  one  of  the 
first  with  two,  or  three,  or  four  of  the  second ;  or  two  of  the  first 
witfii  three,  or  five,  or  seven  of  the  second ;  but  no  intermediate  de- 
grees can  possibly  occur,  for  the  atom  being  absolutely  indivisible, 
no  intermediate  degree  of  union  can  take  place.  The  relative 
weights  of  these  atoms  are  the  equivalent  numbers  of  the  bodies 
combined ;  eight  parts  of  oxygen  unite  with  one  part  of  hydrogen, 

Sr  weight,  to  form  water,  because  the  simplest  proportions  in  which 
ey  can  unite  are  one  atom  of  each,  and  the  atom  of  oxygen  is 
eight  times  as  heavy  as  the  atom  of  hydrogen ;  eight  parts  of  oxygen 
are  equivalent  to  36*4  parts  of  chlorine,  because,  when  an  atom  of 
hydrogen  leaves  the  atom  of  oxygen,  it  combines  with  an  atom  of 
ehlorine  in  its  place,  which  is  heavier  than  that  of  oxygen  in^ 

Sroportion  of  35*4  to  8,  and  the  quantity  must  be  consequei 
etermined.  When  a  second  atom  of  oxygen  combines 
drogen,  it  being  equally  heavy  with  the  first,  doubles  the  quantity 
of  oxygen  which  the  equivalent  of  hydrogen  has  taken  up,  and,  as 
might  be  illustrated  by  any  series  of  examples,  introduces  as  a  ne- 
cessary consequence  the  law  of  multiple  combination. 

Such  is  the  atomic  theory  of  Dalton.  It  expresses  faithfully  the 
laws  of  combination ;  1st,  the  law  of  definite  constitution  i  2a,  the 
inriDciple  (rf  equivalent  proportion ;  and,  3d,  the  law  of  multiple  com- 

Eb 
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bination.  It  is  therefore,  even  in  this  form,  the  most  embmeing  and 
perfect  generalization  that  has  ever  been  proposed  in  chemistry ;  but, 
before  committing  ourselves  implicitly  to  its  adoption,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  examine  into  its  bases  with  some  detail. 

Dalton  assumes  that  matter  is  constituted  of  indefinitely  small 
particles,  atoma^  but  he  advances  no  proof  that  it  is  so ;  he  adopts, 
unreservedly,  that  side  of  the  discussion  which,  from  the  earliest 
ages,  has  divided  the  opinions  of  philosophers,  and  shows  that  on 
thiat  hypothesis  all  the  most  remarkable  phenomena  of  chemistry  can 
be  expbined.  But  I  have  already,  in  the  first  chapter  of  this  work, 
pointed  out,  that  the  question  of  the  ultimate  constitution  of  matter 
is  now  no  nearer  its  solution  than  it  was  twenty  centuries  ago ;  and 
I  will  now  proceed  to  show,  that  for  the  explanation  of  the  laws  of 
combination,  the  atomic  theory  of  Dalton  is  unnecessary,  or,  at  least, 
that  it  becomes  only  one  out  of  a  variety  of  molecular  conditions 
which  matter  may  assume.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  necessary  to  as- 
certain in  what  manner  the  relative  weights  of  the  atoms  of  bodies 
if  they  really  exist,  are  to  be  determined. 

I  pointed  out  in  the  last  chapter  the  number  of  circumstances 
which  should  be  taken  into  account  for  the  determination  of  the 
equivalent  number  of  a  body ;  it  is  by  such  considerations  that  ia 
similar  cases  the  atomic  weight  of  a  body  isi  determined  ;  and  where 
the  idea  of  the  existence  of  such  ultimate  combining  molecules  is 
adopted,  the  atom  is  the  equivalent,  and  the  number  is  its  weight. 
If,  therefore,  the  theory  of  molecular  constitution  involved  chemical 
results  alone,  no  difficulty  would  occur ;  but  when  we  consider  these 
atoms  as  building  up  the  mass,  and  conferring  upon  it  its  physical 
properties  at  the  same  time  that  they  produce  its  chemical  consti- 
tution,  inconsistencies  are  found  which  must  prevent  our  coming 
too  hastily  to  a  conclusion. 

When  Gay  Lussac  first  determined  the  existence  of  those  simple 
relations  which  have  been  described  as  existing  between  the  volumes 
of  gases  which  combine  together,  it  was  considered  certain  that 
all  gases  contained  in  the  same  volume  the  same  number  of  atoms. 
The  gases  are  remarkable  for  all  possessing  the  same  physical  con- 
stitution. Their  relations  to  pressure  and  to  heat  are  governed  by 
the  same  law  in  all  cases,  which  can  be  best  explained  by  supposing 
that  in  the  same  space  they  contain  the  same  number  of  ponderable 
atoms,  set  at  equal  distances  from  each  other,  and  whose  material 
repulsion  is  expressed  by  the  same  law.  Hence,  when  one  volune 
of  chlorine  unites  with  one  of  hydrogen,  an  equal  number  of  atoms 
of  each  element  come  into  play,  and  an  atom  of  the  compound  con- 
sists of  an  atom  of  each  constituent.  But  here  a  difiiculty  occurs ; 
the  chloride  of  hydrogen  which  results  occupies  two  volumes,  and 
yet  it  is  in  physical  properties  identical  with  the  hydrogen  or  chlo- 
rine ;  all  physical  evidence  would  lead  us  to  belieVe  that  muriatie 
acid  gas  contained  in  the  same  volume  the  same  number  of  atoms 
as  its  constituents,  but  the  most  positive  chemical  evidence  shows 
that  it  contains  but  half  so  many.  In  like  manner,  on  physical 
grounds,  there  should  be  the  same  number  of  atoms  in  the  same 
volume  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen ;  and  as  water  is  formed  by  the 
imion  of  one  volume  of  oxygen  with  two  of  hydrogen,  it  shoidd 
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<ODtut  of  one  atom  of  oxygen  and  two  atoms  of  hydrogen ;  but  the 
most  perfect  chemical  evidence  we  possess  proves  that  water  is 
composed  of  an  equivalent  of  each  element.  The  number  of  chem- 
ical molecules  in  gases  is  different,  therefore,  for  each  ras ;  it  is  the 
combining  or  equivalent  volume  which  contains  equal  numbers  of 
chemically  equivalent  molecules  or  atoms,  and,  as  has  been  shown 
in  the  tables  in  the  last  chapter,  those  volumes  differ  remarkably  from 
one  gas  to  another. 

Another  physical  condition,  which  is  intimately  connected  with 
the  molecular  constitution  and  the  chemical  relations  of  bodies,  is 
their  specific  heats,  on  the  remarkable  law  of  which,  regarding  the 
simple  bodies,  as  discovered  by  Dulong  and  Petit,  and  extended  to 
many  compound  bodies  by  Nauman  and  Avogadro,  I  have  already 
fixed  attention  (page  67).  If  we  look  upon  the  specific  heats  of  all 
the  ultimate  particles  of  simple  bodies  as  being  the  same,  we  should 
at  once  have  a  mode  of  determining  their  atomic  weights,  and  these 
shoold  coincide  with  the  equivalents  deduced  from  chemical  consid- 
erations. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  atomic  weights  of  the  solid  sim- 
ple bodies,  deduced  from  their  specific  heats,  coincide  with  those 
adopted  from  chemical  considerations  |  and  in  some  of  the  excep- 
tional instances,  as  bismuth  and  silver,  there  is  doubt  as  to  the 
true  number,  which  may  be  fairly  interpreted  as  so  far  remaining 
neutraL  But  in  other  cases  we  find  that  it  completely  fails ;  thus, 
the  atomic  weight  of  iodine,  deduced  from  its  specific  heat,  is  63-1, 
while  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  its  chemical  equivalent  is  126*3, 
twice  as  much.  Also,  the  history  of  arsenic  and  phosphorus  is  so 
complete,  that  there  is  no  doubt  that  their  equivalents  are  75*4  and 
31-4 }  but  when  we  calculate  the  atomic  weights  from  their  specific 
heats,  we  find  as  the  result  for  arsenic  37*7,  and  for  phosphorus 
15-7,  that  is,  in  each  case  but  the  half  of  the  real  number.  In  the 
gases,  also,  there  is  complete  discordance  between  the  specific  heats 
and  the  chemical  equivsJents,  no  matter  whether  we  consider  their 
purely  molecular  constitution,  by  which  they  should  have  an  equal 
number  of  atoms  and  equal  specific  heats  in  equal  volumes,  or 
whether  we  compare  their  combining  volumes  with  their  specific 
heats.  The  specific  heats  of  equal  volumes  (p.  69)  of  oxygen  and 
of  hydrogen  have  been  proved  by  Apjohn  to  be  as  808  to  1459, 
while  on  chemical  grounds  that  of  oxygen  should  be  double,  and 
on  molecular  considerations  the  same  as  that  of  the  hydrogen. 

It  follows,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  it  is  totally  impossible 
to  adopt  completely  the  opinion  of  Dalton,  that  bodies  are  composed 
of  ultimate  and  indivisible  particles,  which,  aggregating  together, 
give  origin  to  sensible  masses  of  the  same  nature  when  simibtr  par- 
ticles unite,  and  to  the  phenomena  of  chemical  combination  when 
the  onion  is  between  particles  of  different  kinds ;  I  adopt  fully  the 
idea  of  Dumas,  that  it  is  possible,  and,  indeed,  more  consonant  to 
experiment,  to  explain  all  the  laws  of  chemical  combination  quite 
independent  of  all  considerations  as  to  whether  the  masses  which 
combine  are  indivisible  or  the  reverse.  The  word  atonij  if  interpret- 
ed in  its  strict  and  proper  sense,  is  unnecessary,  and  may  be  inju- 
rioQs  if  employed  with  any  vague  or  undefined  meaning. 
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I  oonsider,  as  I  have  already  stated  (page  17),  that  sensible  masses 
of  matter  are  constituted  of  a  number  of  lesser  masses,  which  again 
may  be  made  up  of  similar  constituent  groups,  proceeding  down- 
ward to  any  extent,  but  still  without  involving  the  question  of  a  limit 
to  the  deffree  of  possible  division.  One  class  of  these  groups  of 
particles  I  consider  to  be  represented  by  the  equivalent  numbers; 
and  it  is  possible  that  these  numbers  may  indicate  the  manner  in 
which  the  chemically  combining  groups  may  be  supposed  to  subdi- 
vide themselves,  in  order  to  generate  a  set  of  groups  of  an  inferior 
class.  The  specific  heats  of  bodies  may  be  considered  to  have  ref- 
erence to  an  order  of  groups  of  particles  often,  but  not  necessarily, 
coincident  with  those  which  combine  to  produce  chemical  eom- 
pounds ;  and  the  third,  probably  the  most  remote,  engaged  in  the  or- 
dinary properties  of  matter,  may  be  such  as,  being  uniformly  distrib> 
uted  m  the  gaseous  form,  confers  upon  those  bodies  the  properties 
which  characterize  mechanically  that  condition,  and  are  independent 
alike  of  the  chemical  properties  and  specific  heats  which  appertain 
to,  and  are  exhibited  by,  groups  of  a  more  complex  structure  and 
superior  order. 

From  this  point  of  view  I  contemplate  the  atomic  theory ;  for 
these  groups,  engaged  in  chemical  combination,  and  indivisible  by 
chemical  means,  are,  in  all  chemical  relations,  atoms.  Their  relative 
weights  are  our  equivalent  numbers.  From  their  union  the  laws  of 
definite  and  multiple  combination  directly  follow. ''^^  But,  when  we 
remove  them  from  their  proper  sphere,  when  we  subject  them  to 
physical  forces,  we  may  dissect  them,  and  separate  them  into  other 
groups ;  or  we  may  unite  many  of  them  together  to  form  a  larger 
group,  characterized  by  the  relations  to  heat  and  to  pressure  that 
have  been  already  stated,  but  no  longer  the  group  or  atom  engaged 
in  chemical  operations.  Thus  the  group  which  is  acted  on  by  the 
heat  when  a  gas  expands,  occupies  only  half  the  space  in  muriatic 
acid  that  the  chemical  group  takes  up ;  but  in  gaseous  sulphur  it 
occupies  three  times  the  space  of  the  chemical  atom.  In  gaseoui 
oxygen,  arsenic,  and  phosphorus,  the  mechanical  atom  is  of  the 
same  volume,  but  the  chemical  atom  only  of  half  the  volume  that 
they  respectively  occupy  in  hydrogen,  chlorine,  and  iodine.  Ii 
most  of  the  simple  bodies  the  same  groups  produce  chemical  coBh 
bination,  and  determine  the  specific  heat ;  but  in  iodine,  in  arsenic, 
and  in  phosphorus,  the  group  which  enters  into  chemical  combina- 
tion contains  two  of  the  groups  which  are  pointed  out  from  the 
specific  heats  of  these  bodies. 

I  shall  frequently  employ  the  word  atom  in  the  course  of  the  fol- 
lowing pages,  but  I  do  so  only  as  an  abbreviation  for  the  terms 
equivalent  quantity  or  comlnning  masses.  Of  the  ultimate  particles  of 
matter,  or  true  atoms,  we  know  nothing ;  and  all  of  the  discussioBS 
that  have  taken  place,  from  the  earliest  and  vaguest  speculations  of 
Democritus  or  Leucippus,  to  the  modern  experiments  of  WoUaston 
and  Faraday,  must  be  considered  as  absolutely  without  influence  on 
the  positive  decision  of  the  question. 
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SECTION  II. 
OF   ISOMORPHISM. 

The  general  principles  of  the  isomorphism  of  crystallized  sub- 
stances have  been  already  noticed,  with  relation  to  the  fact  of  their 
substitution  for  each  other  (page  31),  and  of  the  advantage  with 
which  this  property  may  be  applied  to  determine  equivalent  num- 
bers (page  212)  ;  it  now  remains  to  study  this  character,  as  indica- 
tive of  the  molecular  constitution  of  the  body. 

It  must,  in  the  first  place,  be  carefully  observed,  that  identity  of 
crystalline  form  does  not  imply  similar  chemical  constitution,  un- 
less under  limiting  circumstances,  which  require  to  be  studied  with 
great  care.  The  principle  upon  which  all  subsequent  reasoning 
must  rest  is,  that  in  proportion  as  the  structure  of  the  crystal  be- 
comes more  complex,  and  the  conditions  necessary  for  its  forma- 
tion, consequently,  more  varied,  the  greater  prolMtbility  is  there 
that  two  bodies  shall  not  assume  exactly  the  same  form,  unless  their 
chemical  constitution  and  the  molecular  arrangement  belonging  to 
it  be  the  same,  or,  at  least,  similar  in  both.  Hence,  in  the  regular  sys- 
tem, there  can  be  no  inference  whatsoever  drawn  with  regard  to 
constitution  from  the  crystalline  form  alone.  Bodies  the  most  con- 
trasted possible  in  their  properties  and  composition  have  identical 
extemai  figures,  as  fluor  spar,  bismuth,  alum,  sulphuret  of  lead,  com- 
mon salt.  The  conditions  of  molecular  arrangement  for  the  forms 
belonging  to  this  system  being  the  easiest  possible  to  fulfil,  the 
greatest  variety  in  the  number  and  grouping  of  the  chemical  con- 
stituents is  allowable. 

In  the  other  systems  of  crystallization,  where  the  double  refrac- 
tion and  the  rings  produced  by  polarized  light,  transmitted  along 
their  principal  axis,  indicate  a  much  greater  complexity  of  struc- 
ture, it  becomes  highly  improbable  that  the  molecules  of  two  bod- 
ies shall  be  so  similar  to  each  other  as  to  produce  identity  of  crystal- 
line form,  unless  there  is,  if  the  body  be  compound,  a  similarity  of 
composition,  or,  if  the  body  be  simple,  such  similarity  of  properties 
as  brings  the  two  into  the  same  group  in  a  natural  classification. 
This  probability  increases  with  the  complexity  of  molecular  struc- 
ture of  the  crystals. 

The  isomorphism  of  compound  bodies  has  been  explained  upon 
the  supposition  that,  in  such  cases,  the  replacing  elements  were 
themselves  isomorphous,  and  hence  might  change  places  without 
tiitnrbing  the  mechanical  arrangement  of  the  other  components  of 
the  crysud.  Thus,  in  the  sulphuric,  chromic,  selenic,  telluric,  and 
numganic  acids,  which  contain  each  three  equivalents  of  oxygen, 
the  molecules  of  sulphur,  chrome,  tellurium,  selenium,  and  manga- 
nese have  all  the  same  form.  The  perfect  determination  of  wheth- 
er those  elements  are  really  thus  isomorphous,  is  very  difficult,  from 
the  fact  of  comparatively  very  few  being  crystallizable.  Thus  tel* 
^vaa  and  sulphur  are  those  of  which,  alone,  we  know  the  crystal- 
bie  form,  for  the  only  crystals  of  selenium  that  have  been  observ- 
^  ire  microscopic  and  imperfect,  and  neither  chrome  nor  manga- 
nese can  be  had  crystallized  at  all.    We  must,  therefore,  be  guided 
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by  analogy  in  such  cases ;  and  if  we  examine  another  group  of  com* 

Sounds  into  which  chrome  and  manganese  enter,  we  find  that  Crg 
I,  and  MuaOs  are  isomorphous  with  FesOj;  andJVIn.O.  and  Fe.O.  are 
isomorphous  with  Cu.O.  Now  we  here  arrive,  by  a  chain  of  iso- 
morphous conditions,  at  a  metal  which  may  be  obtained  crystallised, 
but  the  crystalline  form  of  copper  is  always  one  of  the  regular^  sys- 
tem, as  the  cube,  octohedro.n,  rhombohedron,  dodecahedron,  &c. ; 
while  sulphur,  with  which  it  should  be  isomorphous,  if  this  princi- 

f»le  were  absolutely  true,  crystallizes  in  two  forms,  of  which  one  be** 
ongs  to  the  oblique  prismatic,  and  the  other  to  the  fight  prismatic 
system ;  while  tellurium  belongs  to  the  rhombohedral  system,  af- 
fecting a  totally  different  form  altogether.  Numerous  other  instan- 
ces mi^ht  be  taken ;  thus  the  periodic,  perchloric,  and  permanffa' 
nic  acids  are  isomorphous  (I.O7,  CI.O7,  and  MngO,),  while  the  ele- 
ments themselves  are  certainly  not  necessarily  isomorphoas,  as 
iodine  belongs  to  the  right  prismatic  system.  Also  the  isomorph- 
ism of  the  phosphoric  and  arsenic  acids  (P.O5  and  As-Og)  is  one 
of  the  best  examples  that  has  been  found ;  but  phosphorus  and  arse- 
nic are  so  far  from  being  isomorphous,  that  phosphorus  crystalliies 
in  the  regular,  and  arsenic  in  the  rhombohedral  system.  The  prin- 
ciple that  compound  bodies  are  isomorphous,  because  their  repla- 
cing elements  have  necessarily  the  same  figure,  is  therefore  one 
which  cannot  be  received  in  science. 

Another  idea  suggested  for  the  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of 
isomorphism  is,  that  the  crystalline  form  of  a  body  is  completely 
independent  of  its  chemical  composition,  and  is  produced  only  by 
the  number  of  ultimate  particles  or  atoms  by  which  it  is  made  up. 
Thus  alum  has  the  same  form,  whether  it  contains  aluminum  or  iron, 
or  manganese  or  chrome,  not  because  their  particles  have  the  same 
figure,  but  because,  in  all  these  cases,  the  molecule  of  alum  is  made 
up  of  the  same  number  (71)  of  simple  atoms.  This  idea  is,  however, 
even  less  tenable  than  the  former ;  for  it  supposes  that  we  have  ar- 
rived at  the  ultimately  simple  bodies,  the  true  elements,  which  is  s 
very  unphilosophical  assumption ;  and  according  to  it,  bodies  eould 
replace  each  other  only  when  they  were  all  simple  or  sJl  of  the  same 
degree  of  composition,  which  is  not  the  case ;  and  also  among  tho 
simple  bodies,  that  the  replacement  should  be  always  by  an  equal 
number  of  ultimate  molecules,  which  is  also  negatived  by  experi- 
ment. Thus  we  find  that  an  equivalent  of  a  simple  body,  k.,  is  re* 
placed  by  a  group  of  five  equivalents,  N.H4,  and  that  the  simple  atoni| 
CI.,  is  replaced  by  the  two  atoms  Muz.  This  suggestion  cannot,  there- 
fore, be  considered  as  satisfactory,  and  we  must  examine  farther 
into  the  conditions  of  isomorphous  replacement  before  we  attempt 
the  farther  discussion  of  the  source  from  whence  it  has  its  rise- 
It  is  necessary  first  to  study  the  crystalline  relations  of  the  nude* 
composed  bodies,  both  so  far  as  they  have  been  really  observed,  and 
as  they  generate  similar  compounds  which  are  isomorphous*  Tbs 
simple  bodies  which,  are  known  to  crystallize  are : 
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Rmdar  System. 
(^bon. 
Phosphorus. 
Selenium. 
Copper. 
Silver. 
Gold. 
Platinum. 
Mercury. 
Bismuth. 
Titanium. 
Lead. 


Rhombohedral, 
Carbon. 
Tellurium. 
Arsenic. 
Antimony. 

Right  Prismatic. 
Sulphur. 
Iodine. 

Oblique  Prismatic, 
Sulphur. 


It  18  thus  seen  that,  of  the  simple  bodies  which  may  be  obtained 
crystallized,  two  thirds  crystallize  in  the  regular  system,  which,  as 
already  noticed,  prevents  our  resting  upon  their  forms  any  chemical 
reasoning ;  and  tne  bodies  whose  isomorphous  equivalency  is  best 
established,  are  not  found  to  belong  even  to  the  same  system.    Car- 
bon and  sulphur  are  known  also  to  have  each  two  forms  of  different 
S stems,  and  to  be  thus  dimorphous.    It  must  be  observed,  however, 
It  the  assumption  of  the  forms  of  the  regular  system  by  Ho  many 
of  the  simple  bodies,  particularly  among  the  metals,  may  arise  from 
circamstances  such  as  confer  the  external  cubical  figure  on  analcime 
orboracite,  and  that  their  internal  structure  may  be,  in  reality,  more 
eomplex,  and  their  arrangement  different ;  for  the  metals  do  not  reflect 
light  as  other  bodies  of  the  regular  system  do ;  they  change  it  into 
the  state  of  elliptical  polarization ;  and  in  the  only  case  where  li^ht 
ean  be  examined,  after  having  been  refracted  through  a  metal,  that 
of  gold  leaf,  it  is  found  to  be  elliptically  polarized  also.     The  dia- 
mond resembles  the  metals  in  this  property,  and  is  found  sometimes 
to  possess  double  refraction,  which  should  belong  also  to  the  metals, 
probaUy^  if  their  nature  allowed  it  to  be  tried.     The  cubic  crystals 
of  goM,  copper,  and  bismuth,  the  octohedrons  of  lead,  silver,  and 
line,  may  therefore  belong  to  the  square  or  right  prismatic  systems, 
the  three  axes  being  equal  among  each  other,  and  hence  the  iso- 
morphism of  the  simple  bodies  be  rendered  still  less  probable. 

Tk!e  examples  of  isomorphism  in  compouDd  bodies,  which  are  most  deserTing  of 
ittentnii,  are  the  following : 


OBOUP  I. 


Wpimrie  acid     .    .    . 
TeDnricadd   .    .    .    .  » 


.    .  Te.O, 
Steieaeid Se.O, 


o  Q  ^     These  acids,  the  composition  of  which 


is  similar  in  all,  form  salts,  which,  when 
they  contain  the  same  base,  and  the 


^^^^^*J. q^'q' [same  proportion  of  base  and  of  water  of 

Mv^LlIdd    !  ;    ;  j^qM  ^stallization,  have  the  same  cry^ 


GIOTTP  n. 


holoiideofiron     .  . 
hotoxide  of  manganese 

Oxide  of  oopper   .    .  . 

IWzide oSroobalt  .  . 

PrMondflr  of  nickel  .  . 

OxUeofsinc  .    .    .  . 

Qnji  of  cadmium  .  . 


Mg.O.  N 

Fe.O. 

Mn.O. 

Co.O. 

Co.O. 

Ni.O. 

Zn.O. 

Cd.0. 


These  protoxides  combine  with  acids 
and  form  salts,  which,  when  in  the  same 
degree  of  saturation  with  base  and  water 
yof  crystallization,  have  the  same  form. 
The  solphates  of  these  oxides  combine 
with  solphate  of  potash  to  form  isomoiphr 
ons  doable  salts. 
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oBoup  in. 

Sesquioxide  of  iron  ....  Fe80^^  These  sesqniozides,  combined  with 
Sesquioxide  of  manganese    .    .  MnsOs  I  sulphuric  acid,  with  sulphate  of  potash. 

Oxide  of  chrome CrgOs  [and  with  water,  form  the  different  spe- 

Alumina Al209y  ciesof  alum,  wbichhiTeallthe  octohe- 

dral  form.    They  are  themselves  also  isomorphous. 

OBOUP   IV. 

Potash K.O.  \     These  fixed  alkalies  may  be  sobstitn- 

Soda Na.O.  I  ted  for  each  other  in  the  different  spe- 

Hydrated  ammonia  ....  N.H3H.O.  f  cies  of  alum.    The  hydrated  ammonia, 

Hydrate  of  lime Ca.O.H.O./ H.0.N.H3  (often  called  oxide  of  ammoni- 

nm,  N.HiO.)}  ia  truly  isomorphous  with  potash  in  all  its  compounds ;  but  it  is  only 
rarely  that  the  compounds  containing  soda  appear  to  have  the  same  fonn.  In  min- 
erals, and  in  some  forms  of  alums,  potash  is  replaced  by  an  atom  of  any  oxide  in 
Group  II.,  united  with  an  atom  of  water,  as  hydrate  of  lime,  or  by  two  atoms  of 
each  compound  without  water. 

Phosphoric  acid P.06  >     These  acids  combine  wHh  bases  ia 

Arsenic  acid As.Os )  different  proportions  to  form  each  three 

classes  of  salts,  between  which  respectively  the  isomorphism  is  comi^ete.  It  was 
by  the  study  of  the  forms  of  the  corresponding  arseniates  and  phosphates  that  Mil- 
scherUch  first  established  the  principle  of  isomorphism,  although  Uie  true  laws  of 
their  constitution  escaped  his  notice,  and  were  only  brought  into  view  by  the  later 
exceUent  researches  of  Graham.  Even  now  there  is  no  example  of  isomorphisD 
between  two  complete  series  of  compounds  so  well  established  as  that  of  the  a^ 
aeniates  and  phosphates. 

GBOUP   VI. 

Perchloric  acid ClO-j\     The  corresponding  salts  of  these  acidi 

Permanganic  acid MnaOr  >are  truly  isomorphous,  and  this  group  aA 

Periodic  acid LO?  J  fords  an  example  of  a  form  to  whicfa  I 

shall  recur,  that  of  one  equivalent  of  one  body  being  replaced  by  two  of  another,  u 
CL  by  MUf. 

OBOUP   VII. 

Sulphuret  of  antimony    ....  Sb.Ss'\     These  bodies,  which  are  found  cryital- 

Sulphuret  of  arsenic As.Ss  >lized  in  nature,  have  the  same  finn. 

Sulphuret  of  bismuth  ....  Bi|Sa  /  The  oxide  of  antimony  and  the  aneaioai 
acid,  Sb.Of  and  As.Os,  though  they  are  not  found  crystallised  in  the  same  Ibm,  a^ 
pear  to  replace  each  other  in  some  salts  without  changing  its  figure,  and  BMjf 
therefore,  be  sometimes  isomorphous. 

oBoup  vm. 

Stannic  acid Sn.Os }     These  are  found  native  eiyetaDiied  m 

Titanic  acid Ti.Ot )  the  same  form. 

There  are  many  other  cases  in  which  similarity  of  crystalline  form  has  been  0^ 
served  between  bodies  of  more  or  less  analogous  constitution ;  but  as  here  I  ink 
to  bring  forward  only  a  sufficient  number  of  the  most  remarkable 'exam]dee  of  tl0 
principle,  I  shall  postpone  for  the  present  the  consideration  of  the  remainder. 

The  principle  of  isomorphism,  as  thus  described,  has  been  ani^ 
posed  to  reauire  that  the  angles  of  the  crystals  of  the  isomorphoaf 
bodies  should  be  truly  equal,  which  they  are  not  found  really  to  b«^ 
for  even  in  the  best  examples  taken  slight  differences  appear.    ThUi 


4A\  To  express  this,  the  word  plesiomorphismy  indicating  that  aock 
eryatals  are  not  exactly,  but  nearly,  of  the  same  form,  has  bMi 
proposed ;  but  it  is  totally  useless,  as  absolutely  isomorphous  fontf 
would  then  be  extremely  rare.    It  is  easy  to  understaad  that  sligk 
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lianges  in  external  circumstances  might  prevent  the  absolute  iso* 
rmorphism  of  two  bodies,  particularly  as  it  is  found  that  the  value 
^>f  the  angles  in  different  specimens  of  even  the  same  substance  is 
liable  to  fluctuation  even  to  nearly  a  degree.     I  apprehend  thai  we 
niiust  seek  the  cause  of  these  plesiomorphic  differences  in  the  pecu- 
liar circumstances  under  which  the  body  forms,  particularly  with 
Regard  to  temperature  ;  for  when  a  crystallized  body,  not  of  the  reg- 
ular system,  is  heated  or  cooled,  it  expands  in  different  degrees,  ac« 
cording  to  the  direction  of  its  axis,  and  may  even  contract  in  one 
direction  while  it  is  expanding  in  another ;  thus,  when  carbonate  of 
lime  is  heated  from  32^  to  212%  the  linear  expansion  in  the  direction 
of  the  principal  axis  is  0*001961,  while  in  the  direction  of  each  hor- 
izontal axis  a  contraction  of  0*00056  occurs ;  in  consequence  of  this, 
the  obtuse  angle  of  the  rhomb,  which  at  50^  Fah.  is  equal  to  105^ 
4',  becomes  more  acute  by  8}',  and  the  acute  angles,  which  are  74^ 
54'  15",  become  more  obtuse  in  a  corresponding  degree.    Hence,  if 
we  heated  or  cooled,  through  a  certain  range  of  temperature,  the 
Tarious  crystallized  bodies  of  that  group,  they  might  be  brought  to 
coincide  absolutely  in  form,  and  possibly,  when  at  first  generated, 
they  were  thus  comcident ;  but  by  change  of  figure,  when  brought 
to  ordinary  temperatures,  the  ^mall  plesiomorphic  differences  may 
have  occurred. 

Isomorphism,  considered  as  thus  sketched,  affords  to  the  chemist 
the  moat  valuable  criterion  at  present  at  his  disposal  for  determin- 
ing those  substances  which  replace  each  other  most  truly  in  com- 
bination y  and  where  a  number  of  bodies  are  so  connected  by  exter- 
nal form,  very  important  conclusions  may  be  obtained  as  to  the  in- 
ternal arrangement  of  their  constituents.  In  this  manner  it  has 
been  satisfactorily  established,  that  bodies  may  replace  each  other 
in  proportions  quite  different  from  their  ordinary  equivalents,  and 
thus  pass,  as  it  were,  by  a  doubling  or  trebling  of  their  atomic 
weights,  into  a  different  natural  group ;  and  that  even  two  bodies, 
combined  in  an  equivalent  of  each,  may  form  a  complex  group,  ca- 
pable of  being  substituted  for  one  of  simpler  structure.  Thus  an 
equivalent  of  chlorine  is  replaced  by  two  equivalents  of  manganese  ^ 
tn  equivalent  of  silver  is  replaced  by  two  equivalents  of  copper ;  an 
equivalent  of  soda  or  of  potash  is  replaced  by  two  equivalents  of 
lime,  or  of  one  of  lime  and  one  of  water,  or  by  one  of  lime  and  one 
of  oxide  of  manganes.e  or  of  iron,  or  by  ammonia  and  water  united 
to  each  other,  or  to  an  equivalent  of  a  protoxide  of  the  magnesian 
group.  By  such  observations  we  obtain  the  foundations  of  a  philo- 
sophical classification  of  bodies,  with  which  the  analogies  drawn 
from  purely  chemical  characters  are  found  remarkably  to  corre- 
spond. 

But  it  is  important  to  ascertain  whether  the  isomorphism  of  various  bodies  es- 
tabUshes  necessarily,  or  even  probably,  in  the  absence  of  other  reasons,  grounds  for 
assioulating  the  formulae  of  the  bodies,  or  imagining  that  their  chemical  constiui- 
cms  are  equivalent  and  are  arranged  in  the  same  way.  This  is  a  point  which  has 
keea,  as  I  consider,  much  misunderstood,  and  has  led  to  some  error  and  confusion. 
Thus  anhydrous  sulphate  of  soda  crystallizes  in  the  same  form  as  perchlorate  of 
baiyies  and  permanganate  of  barytes ;  and  if  it  be  necessary,  as  a  consequence  of 
iMMBorphism,  that  these  bodies  should  have  similar  constitutions,  we  must  change 
the  teiDula,  S.Oj  .  Na.0.  into  S2O7 .  NajO-.  in  order  to  make  it  resemble  MnaOr . 
Bi.OL    This  leqmirea  ns  to  compare  the  sulphates  whose  elements  are  most  pow* 

Ff 
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erfuUy  united,  with  some  of  the  most  easily  decomposed  salts  that  we  know ;  it  re- 
quires us  to  consider  the  alkalies  as  being  suboxides,  which  is  oppraed  by  ereiy 
circumstance  in  their  history ;  and  it  requires  us  to  consider  two  equiTalents  of  so- 
dium as  being  eqaivalent  to  one  of  barium,  for  which  no  other  CTidence  can  be  had 
from  other  examples.  But,  again,  the  anhydrous  sulphate  of  soda  is  tsomorphooi 
with  sulphate  of  silver,  and  hence  the  formula  of  thu  last  should  be  SsOr  .  AgiO., 
which  is  80  totally  unsupported  by  other  evidence  that  it  has  been  proposed  to  sub- 
divide the  atomic  weight  of  silver  and  sodium,  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the  iso- 
morphism of  Cua  and  Ag.  These  examples  are  sufficient  to  show  how  unphiloeoph* 
ical  is  the  attempt  at  rashly  inverting  the  principle  of  isomorphism,  and  seeking  vo 
deduce,  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  mere  similarity  of  form,  similarity  of 
chemical  constitution.  Bodies  of  similar  chemical  constitution  affect  the  same 
crystalline  form ;  but  bodies  of  the  most  diverse  natures  may  have  the  same  ciys- 
talline  form  also.  Even  without  speaking  of  the  regular  system,  where  fluor  sptr 
and  alum,  Ca.F.  and  K.O.  .  S-Os-fAlgOs  .  3S.Os-{-24B.O.,  have  the  same  form,  we 
find  numerous  examples  of  this  fact ;  nitrate  of  sixla  and  carbonate  of  lime  are  iao- 
morphous  in  the  rhombohedral  system,  and  nitrate  of  potash  and  carbonate  of  lead 
in  the  right  prismatic  system ;  the  chemical  constitution  of  the  formulae  N.Os .  Na.0., 
and  C.Of  .  Ca.0.,  and  that  of  the  formulae  N.O5  .  K.O.,  and  C.Oi  .  Pb.O.,  an 
widely  different,  but  the  forces  by  which  the  assumption  of  crystalline  form  is  gov- 
erned are  alike.  Even  in  these  instances  the  attempts  at  generalizing  the  chemicil 
formulae  have  been  tried,  and  the  nitrates  of  soda  and  potash  have  been  written 
N.Of  K.  and  N.Oe  .  Na.,  with  which  the  formulae  of  the  carbonates,  when  douUed, 
CsOeCas  and  CsOeBas,  have  been  compared.  In  this  way  one  equivalent  of  soda  u 
made  isomorphous  with  two  of  barytes,  while  by  a  former  and  similar  reaaontof, 
one  of  barytes  was  made  isomorphous  with  two  of  soda.  Bisulphate  of  potash, 
K.O.  .  S.Orj-H.O. .  S.Os,  crystallizes  in  two  forms,  one  of  which  is  that  of  sul- 
phur, a  simple  body,  and  the  other  of  which  is  that  of  feldspar,  K.O. .  Ss-f-AliQi . 
3S09.    Here,  in  neither  case  is  there  the  slightest  similarity  of  constitution. 

The  circumstances  of  isomorphous  replacement  may  be  reduced 
to  the  following  simple  propositions,  with  which  I  shall  terminate 
the  subject : 

1st.  Similarity  of  crystalline  form  requires  that  the  molecular 
structure  of  the  bodies  shall  be  alike,  but  has  no  necessary  reference 
to  the  chemical  nature  or  composition  of  these  molecules.  Exam- 
ples.— Nitrate  of  soda  and  carbonate  of  lime,  sulphate  of  soda  and 
perchlorate  of  barytes,  bisulphate  of  potash  and  sulphur. 

2d.  When  the  physical  molecules  consist  of  chemical  elements 
which  follow  the  same  laws  of  combination,  and  which  belong  to 
the  same  chemical  family,  the  similarity  of  molecular  structure  is 
most  completely  and  most  easily  produced,  and  such  crystals  are 
isomorphous.  Examples. — Sulphate  of  zinc  and  sulphate  of  magnesia, 
carbonate  of  lime  and  carbonate  of  zinc,  sulphate  of  barytes  and  sul- 
phate  of  strontia. 

3d.  But  identity  of  molecular  structure  may  result  from  the  ag- 
gregation of  substances  the  most  different  in  their  chemical  relations, 
and  hence  isomorphous  bodies  are  not  necessarily  of  similar  chem- 
ical constitutions. 

4th.  As  the  influence  of  the  chemical  constitution  does  not  extend 
to  the  absolute  determination  of  the  molecular  structure,  a  body, 
chemically  the  same,  may  assume  incompatible  crystalline  forms, 
and  so  become  dimorphous  ;  but  as  the  chemical  structure  influences 
the  molecular  arrangement  in  some  degree,  dimorphous  bodies, 
which  are  isomorphous  in  one  form,  are  generally  so  in  the  other, 
they  are  isodimorphous.  Examples.— Sulphur,  bisulphate  of  potash, 
nitrate  of  potash  and  carbonate  of  lime,  garnet  and  idocrase,  arse- 
nious  acid  and  oxide  of  antimony. 

5th.  We  cannot  assert  that  the  similarity  of  form  of  truly  isomojpli- 
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0U8  bodies  results  from  the  iBomorphism  of  their  elements ;  for, 
io  far  as  our  observation  goes,  their  simple  constituents  are  not 
aeeessarily,  or  even  usually  isomorphous.    Examples. — ^Arseniates 
and  phosphates,  sulphates  and  seleniates. 
6tL  We  cannot  assert  that  isomorphism  results  from  the  aggre- 

Etion  of  the  same  number  of  simple  molecules ;  for  we  do  not 
ow  what  bodies  are  truly  simple,  nor  do  we  know,  without  doubt, 
that  we  can  value  the  relative  number  of  atoms  present ;  but,  even 
itt  the  existing  state  of  our  knowledge,  we  have  numerous  exam- 
ples of  bodies  truly  isomorphous  which  contain  an  unlike  number 
of  atoms  according  to  our  present  ideas.  Examples. — Potash  and 
ammonia,  natrolite  and  mesotype,  sulphur,  feldspar,  and  bisulphate 
of  potash. 

Finally.  Isomorphism  does  result  from  the  aggregation,  according 
to  the  same  laws,  of  similar  molecular  groups,  which  are  most  gen-  , 

erally  formed  by  the  reunion  of  similar  chemical  substances  in  the  / 

itme  state  of  combination.  -  ) 

SECTION  in.  ^  *  ■ 

OP  DDCOBFHISM  AND  ISOMERISM,  Ain>   OP  THB  THEORY  OP  TTPES» 

The  fact  of  the  same  body  being  capable  of  crystallizing  in  forms 
belonging  to  two  difierent  systems  has  been  already  frequently  re* 
ferrea  to,  but,  for  convenience  of  reference,  a  more  detailed  list  of 
toeh  cases  is  here  inserted,  taken  from  Professor  Johnston's  excel- 
lent report  on  the  subject  made  to  the  British  Association. 
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The  molecular  arrangements  which  produce  this  diversity  of  form 
are  not  in  general  of  equal  stability ;  on  the  contrary,  one  figure  ap* 
pears  to  be  in  general  forced  upon  the  body,  and  is  abandoned  by 
It  upon  very  slight  disturbance.  Thus,  when  a  prism  of  arragonite 
is  heated  in  the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp,  it  breaks  up  into  a  conreries 
of  little  rhombs  of  common  calc  spar  at  a  temperature  far  below 
that  at  which  the  carbonate  of  lime  commences  to  be  decomposed ; 
biit  no  alteration  of  temperature  can  convert  calc  spar  back  again 
into  arragonite.  Indeed,  arragonite  appears  to  be  formed  only  be- 
tween very  narrow  limits  of  temperature.  When  chalk  is  melted, 
it  forms,  on  cooling,  marble,  whose  fracture  shows  it  to  have  the 
rhombohedral  structure ;  and  when  carbonate  of  lime  is  precipitated 
It  ordinary  temperatures,  the  microscopic  crystals  produced  are 
rhombohedrons ;  but  when  it  is  precipitated  from  a  boiling  solution, 
it  deposites  minute  crystals  of  arragonite,  which  a  hi  her  or  a  lower 
temperature  would  have  prevented.  ^ 

When  sulphur  has  been  crystallized  by  fusion  in  oblique  rhombic 
prisms,  these  lose  their  transparency  after  a  day  or  two,  and  change 
mto  a  mass  of  very  minute  right  rhombic  octobedrons.  When  the 
arsenious  acid  is  crystallized  in  rhombic  prisms,  it  alters  slowly, 
and  eventually  becomes  a  dull  white  mass,  which  is  a  congeries  of 
regular  octohedrons ;  but  if  the  rhombic  form  of  the  acid  be  dissolved 
hi  muriatic  acid,  and  the  solution  set  to  crystallize,  it  is  deposited 
in  the  octohedral  form,  and  the  formation  of  each  crystal  is  accom- 
panied by  a  brilliant  flash  of  light,  indicating  probably  the  moment 
of  the  change  of  molecular  condition.  One  form  is  therefore  the 
itable  condition  of  arrangement,  the  other  being  produced  by  the 
Hidden  fixation  of  the  molecules  in  a  form  which  is  naturally  only 
tfinsitive,  and  from  which  they  free  themselves  as  soon  as  the  ex- 
ternal circumstances  admit  of  their  suitable  motion  among  each 

other. 

Independent  of  the  change  in  external  figure,  dimorphous  bodies 
present  remarkable  diflferences  in  physical  properties ;  thus  the  den- 
sity is  generally  diflferent ;  in  one  form  the  substance  is  more  solu- 
ble than  in  the  other ;  they  diflfer  also  in  hardness,  and,  generally 
ipeaking,  in  all  characters  derived  from  the  physical  arrangement 
of  molecules. 

A  body  in  its  dimorphous  conditions  presents  frequently  a  diflfer- 
eace  of  chemical  properties  deserving  of  particular  notice.  The 
Usnlphuret  of  iron,  in  its  cubical  form,  is  remarkably  permanent, 
not  being  acted  on  either  by  air  or  water ;  but  in  its  right  rhombic 
form,  when  exposed  to  moist  air,  it  absorbs  oxygen  with  avidity, 
and  is  converted  into  a  crystalline  mass  of  coppejras.  On  this  prin- 
ciple depends,  most  probably,  the  change  of  molecular  condition 
mich  takes  place  in  oxide  of  chrome,  peroxide  of  tin,  zirconia,  and 
■Inrnttm^  whcn  cxposcd  to  a  temperature  just  below  redness.  These 
sabstances,  which  had  been  easily  soluble  in  acids,  become  almost 
todDy  insoluble,  except  in  boiling  oil  of  vitriol,  and  this  change  is 
feaerally  accompanied  by  the  spontaneous  ignition  of  the  body, 
wUch  the  temperature  applied  would  be  quite  insufficient  to  pro- 

dnce. 
ladependeat  of  crystalline  form,  we  must  refer  to  circumstances 
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similar  to  those  which  produce  dimorphism,  a  variety  of  differences 
in  physical  constitution  observable  in  certain  bodies ;  thus  melted 
sulphur  is,  at  230°  F.,  perfectly  liquid ;  on  being  heated  to  430®  it 
becomes  thick,  and  so  tenacious  that  the  vessel  containing  it  may 
be  inverted  without  it  running  out ;  when  heated  farther  to  480^,  it 
becomes  again  liquid,  and  continues  so  till  it  begins  to  boiL  When 
the  red  oxide  of  mercury  is  heated  nearly  to  redness,  it  becomes 
almost  quite  black.  If  the  red  iodide  of  mercury,  formed  by  pre- 
cipitation, be  sublimed,  it  becomes  yellow ;  but  if  the  sublimed  mass 
be  scratched  with  a  pin,  the  edges  of  the  scratch  turn  red,  and  the 
redness  spreads  from  thence  until  the  whole  mass  is  converted  into 
its  original  condition.  £ven  in  liquids  and  gases,  this  difference  in  , 
molecular  condition,  whether  produced  by  temperature  or  by  other 
causes,  appears  frequently  to  occur.  Thus  the  liquid  hyponitrons 
acid  (N.Os)  is  deep  green  at  60^,  but  at  4°  it  is  quite  colourless ; 
and  the  deep  red  gas  of  nitrous  acid  (N.O4)  becomes,  when  heated 
to  212°,  absolutely  black  and  opaque.  The  compound  of  starch  and  ' 
iodine,  so  beautifully  blue*coloured  at  ordinary  temperatures,  be- 
eomes  colourless  when  heated  to  200°,  but  acquires  its  original  tint 
in  proportion  as  it  again  cools.  In  all  such  cases,  there  is  scarcely 
room  to  doubt  but  that,  if  we  had  as  perfect  methods  of  determining 
the  molecular  structure  as  is  afforded  by  the  measure  of  the  angles 
and  the  optical  properties  of  the  bodies  when  crystallized,  we  should 
find  these  phenomena  to  depend  upon  causes  of  the  same  kind. 

In  solid  bodies,  a  difference  of  molecular  structure,  fully  eqnifa- 
lent  to  that  to  which  dimorphism  may  bQ  referred,  is  capable  of  being 
produced  by  very  simple  means.    Thus,  when  a  plate  of  glass  is  com- 
pressed by  means  of  a  screw,  it  assumes  a  doubly  refracting  8tnictiir& 
and  gives  with  polarized  light  a  cross  and  rings,  variously  disposea 
according  to  the  direction  of  the  pressure*    In  this  case,  the  change 
of  structure  arises  necessarily  from  an  increase  of  density  in  toe 
compressed  portions ;  but  the  same  effect  may  be  produced  by  the 
converse  process ;  a  plate  of  glass  which  has  been  suddenly  cooled 
from  having  been  red-hot,  assumes  a  similar  doubly  refracting  tnd 
polarizing  structure,  although  here  the  density  is  diminished  in  place 
o(  being  increased.     I  have  found  the  sp.  gr.  of  glass  suddealf 
chilled  to  be  about  y^^  less  than  that  of  glass  of  the  same  laai    . 
which  had  cooled  slowly,  indicating  that  the  volume  was  the  siiB^    . 
that  it  had  occupied  at  a  dull  red  heat,  and  that  hence  the  iotvffii    - 
molecules  were  arranged  so  as  to  occupy  a  greater  space  than  intke  ^ . 
usual  condition.  it 

The  differences  of  chemical  properties  may,  however,  proceed  .^^ 
much  farther,  so  that  in  place  of  considering  that  there  is  one  chetf^  ^ 
ical  substance  which  may  exist  in  two  molecular  conditions,  we'il*  i  >^ 
obliged  to  consider  that  the  individuality  of  the  body  is  lost,  f^  J^ 
that  in  its  two  forms  it  constitutes  two  distinct  and  independii^'l^ 
chemical  substances.     Thus,  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  v^  j^ 
cohol,  we  obtain  a  gas  consisting  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  in  ^ 
proportion  of  an  equivalent  of  each.   In  the  destructive  distillation' 
wood,  a  solid  substance  is  obtained,  fusible  like  wax,  and  volatile  ofl 
at  a  high  temperature ;  this  consists  also  of  carbon  and  hydrogi 
md  in  Uie  same  proportions*    These  elements,  so  combinedi  preaii 
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therefore,  a  difference  in  molecular  arrangement  still  greater  than 
those  which  have  been  observed  among  merely  dimorphous  bodies, 
and  when  we  examine  their  chemical  relations,  the  diversity  becomes 
still  more  marked.  The  gas  (olefiant  gas)  is  remarkable  for  the  num- 
ber of  compounds  to  which  it  gives  rise,  and  has  been,  from  the  va- 
riety of  its  reactions,  of  great  influence  on  the  existing  theories  of 
organic  chemistry.  The  solid  is  inattackable  even  by  the  strongest 
agents,  and,  from  its  total  indifference  to  combination,  has  been  culed 
paraffine  (parum  affinis.)  In  this  case,  the  difference  of  properties 
indicates  a  difference  of  structure  much  more  profound  than  that  by 
which  change  of  density,  colour,  or  even  crystalline  arrangement 
could  have  its  source ;  it  is  not  merely  that  the  molecules  are  dif- 
ferently placed,  but  that  the  molecules  are  different ;  the  carbon  and 
hydrogen  which  unite  to  constitute  the  chemical  equivalent  of  the 
body  are  themselves  differently  arranged,  and  thus  give  rise  to  dif- 
ference of  properties ;  and  the  physical  molecules  formed  by  their 
reimion  being  again  grouped  according  to  dissimilar  laws,  produce 
the  diversity  of  physical  properties  and  states  of  aggregation ;  the 
bodies  being  thus  in  every  property  unlike,  are  to  be  looked  upon 
as  independent  substances ;  they  are  said  to  be  isomeric  (from  lao^ 
liifio^)  because  they  have  the  same  ultimate  composition,  but  in  all 
their  chemical  relations  they  may  differ  as  widely  as  bodies  which 
have  no  element  in  common. 

When,  therefore,  the  groups  of  chemical  molecules  are  differently 
manged,  the  various  differences  in  colour,  density,  solu&lity,  and 
igure  which  belong  to  dimorphous  bodies  are  produced  ;  but  when 
tbe  difference  of  arrangement  extends  to  the  cfiemical  constituents 
of  these  molecular  groups,  independent,  but  isomeric  bodies  are 
produced. 

It  is  generally  found  that  this  difference  in  the  constitution  of  the 
chemicS  molecule  has  the  effect  of  changing,  in  a  simple  manner, 
the  equivalent  number  of  the  body.  Thus  oil  of  turpentine  and  oil 
of  citron  are  isomeric,  each  having  the  composition  C5H4 ;  but  when 
we  combine  these  oils  with  muriatic  acid,  we  find  that  the  equiv- 
alent group  of  oil  of  turpentine  contains  CaoH,e,  while  that  of  oil  of 
citron  is  only  CjoHg ;  it  is  remarkable  that,  though  the  chemical 
group  of  oil  of  citron  is  only  one  half  the  weight  of  that  of  oil  of 
turpentine,  it  exercises  the  same  power  of  circular  polarization,  but 
in  the  opposite  direction.  Another  example  of  this  simplicity  of 
proportion  in  weight  between  the  equivalents  of  isomeric  bodies,  is 
met  with  in  common  alcohol  and  methylic  ether,  that  of  the  former 
^iag  C4He02,  that  of  the  latter  being  CgHsO. 

The  difference  of  the  chemical  constitution  in  isomeric  bodies  is 
>Qt  limited  to  magnitude,  as  determined  by  the  weight  of  their 
^valent,  but  extends  to  internal  structure.     Thus  alcohol  is  com- 

eied  of  ether  and  water,  C4H5O.+H.O.,  while  methylic  ether  cannot 
,         resolved  into  those  substances.    Formiate  of  methylene  and  glacial 
^r  4  leetic  acid  are  each  C4H4O4,  not  differing  even  in  the  weight  of  their 
jjig  (^ivalent ;  but  all  the  properties  of  these  bodies  show  that  glacial 
•cetic  acid  is  C4Hs03+H.O.,  while  formiate  of  methylene  is  0,11.0$+ 
CiBsO.     Instances  of  this  kind  might  be  multiplied  to  any  extent, 
kt  these  will  be  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  principle. 
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It  is  necessary,  however,  in  studying  such  cases  of  isomerism,  to 
bear  in  mind  what  has  been  so  beautifully  shown  by  Graham,  that^ 
the  presence  of  foreign  bodies,  in  quantities  so  small  as  to  be  total- 
ly unappreciable,  except  in  the  most  rigidly  accurate  analysis,  may- 
change  so  completely  the  properties  of  bodies  that  they  will  sim- 
ulate isomerism.  Tlius  phosphuretted  hydrogen  may  exist  in  two 
conditions,  in  one  of  which  it  is  spontaneously  inflammable,  and  iik 
the  other  not.  They  both  give,  on  analysis,  the  same  formula, 
P.H, ;  but  the  first  may  be  changed  into  the  second  by  mere  admix- 
ture with  a  very  small  quantity  of  the  vapour  of  ether,  and  the  sec^ 
ond  may  be  converted  into  the  first  by  the  most  minute  bubble  of 
nitrous  acid  gas.  Such  bodies,  therefore,  which  owe  their  diversity 
of  properties  to  accidental  circumstances,  are  not  isomeric,  and 
must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  those  before  described. 

As  we  hav.e  thus  traced  a  spradual  transition  from  the  feeblest  in- 
dications of  dimorphism,  to  the  complete  difierence  of  structure  and 
properties  constituting  isomerism,  it  becomes  an  interesting  ques- 
tion whether  we  may  not  have  occasion  to  retrace  our  steps,  and 
to  seek  in  those  bodies  which  we  have  hitherto  considered  as  only 
differing  in  physical  properties,  for  evidence  of  difierence  in  chem- 
ical arrangement.  May  not  a  simple  substance,  as  sulphur  or  anti- 
mony, enter  into  combmation  with  equivalents  of  difierent  weights, 
and  so  resemble  oil  of  turpentine  and  oil  of  citron ;  and  may  not 
.  this  difference  in  equivalents  be  the  source  of  diversity  in  forml 
When  sulphur  crystallizes  in  the  form  of  bisulphate  of  potash,  may 
we  not  reasonably  suppose  that  its  molecules  are  grouped  into  a 
complex  figure,  like  that  of  the  compound  salt,  and  that  its  equiv« 
alent  is,  in  proportion,  greater  than  when  it  crystallizes  as  a  simple 
body  1  We  say  that  two  ordinary  equivalents  of  manganese  replace 
one  of  chlorine,  but  is  it  not  really  that  when  manganese  replaces 
chlorine,  its  equivalent  is  double  what  it  is  when  it  replaces  hydro- 
gen or  copper  1  Manganese  replacing  chlorine,  is  to  manganese  re* 
placing  copper,  what  oil  of  turpentine  is  to  oil  of  citron  ;  and  hence 
It  may  be  isomeric  with  itself,  for  the  functions  it  performs  in  its 
two  modes  of  combination  are  the  most  widely  different  possible. 
The  bisulphuret  of  iron,  in  its  cubical  form,  is  Fe.Sj,  and,  like  Mn.O|y 
is  decomposed  only  by  a  red  heat,  when  it  parts  with  one  third  of 
its  volatile  constituent ;  but  in  its  rhombic  form,  may  not  its  equiv- 
alent be  Fe2S4,  resembling  CI.O4,  and,  like  it,  be  decomposed  by  the 
slightest  causes  1 

The  circumstance  that  isomeric  bodies  are  almost  universally  con* 
nected  by  simple  relations  between  their  atomic  weights,  coupled 
with  the  idea  that  even  among  the  simple  bodies  a  kind  of  isomer- 
ism may  be  the  cause  of  their  dimorphous  conditions,  acquires  re- 
markable interest  from  the  fact  that  the  equivalent  numbers  of  many 
of  the  simple  bodies  are  closely  related  to  one  another,  as  is  shown 
in  the  following  table : 
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li  eqnifalent  of  bismuth  =  106  65 

8  **  palladium.    .     .  106  72 

S   eqaiTalent  of  osmium    .    .    .  199-72 
1  **  gold      ....  199  21 

1   eqomlent  of  platina  ....    98  84 
1  <«  iridium      .    .    .    9884 

1   equivalent  of  molybdenum  .    .    47*96 
i  *'  tungsten    .    .    .    47*40 


1   equivalent  of  zinc 

1  "  yttrium 

i  "  antimony  . 

i  "  tellurium  . 

2  '<  sulphur 

1    equivalent  of  cobalt   .    . 

1  •*  nickel   .    . 

i  ««  tin    .    .    . 


82*31 
82  25 
32  40 
32*13 
32*24 

29*57 
29  62 
29-46 


May  it  not  be  possible  that  science  shall  hereafter  find  the  metals 
■o  connected  to  be  truly  isomeric  1  In  no  case  are  their  properties 
more  different ;  and  we  find  in  the  racemic  and  tartaric  acids  an 
example  of  the  general  similarity  of  properties  in  the  compomids 
of  isomeric  bodies,  which  is  so  remarkable  in  the  combinations  of 
ralphur  and  teUurium,  or  of  cobalt  and  nickel,  among  the  simple 
rabstances. 

Considerable  probability  is  given  to  the  idea  of  the  compound  na- 
ture ol  bodies  at  present  considered  simple,  by  the  existence  of 
certain  compound  bodies  which  simulate  the  properties   of,  and 
enter  into  combination  subject  to  the  same  laws  as  the  undecom- 
poonded  substances.    Thus  carbon  and  hydrogen  unite  to  focm  a 
gas,  cyanogen,  which  combines  with  the  metals,  with  oxygen,  with 
hydrogen,  &c.,  precisely  as  chlorine  does ;  it  is  the  origin  or  root 
of  a  aeries  of  cyanides,  as  chlorine  is  of  a  series  of  chlorides,  and 
it  is  hence  called  a  compound  radical.     The  discovery  of  this  prin- 
ciple by  Gav  Lussac  was  the  foundation  of  all  that  is  exact  and 
philosophical  in  our  views  of  organic  chemistry.     Bodies  which 
contain  the  same  ultimate  elements  may  be  difierent,  because  they 
contain  different  radicals,  precisely  as  the  salts  of  nickel  and  the 
nits  of  cobalt  will  remain  quite  distinct,  even  should  nickel  and  co- 
balt be  hereafter  shown  to  be  isomeric  bodies.     This  principle  of 
compound  radicals  is  so  beautiful  and  so  easily  applied,  that  its  use 
bs  been,  as  I  conceive,  somewhat  too  extensively  adopted ;  and 
kenee,  wherever  simplicity  of  expression  was  sought  for,  or  a  dif- 
ference of  properties  was  to  be  explained,  the  formulae  of  organic 
bodies  were  perhaps  too  hastily  grouped,  by  the  assumption  of  a 
bypothetic  radical,  of  which  the  different  bodies  of  the  series  were 
sa{^K>sed  to  be  combinations.     It  is  certain  that,  in  many  cases,  this 

El  has  been  of  great  use  to  science,  as  in  the  benzyle  theory  of 
big,  and  in  the  ether  and  ammonia  theories  proposed  by  Ber- 
xelias  and  myself;  but  I  consider  the  degree  to  which  it  has  latterly 
been  extended,  by  which  the  existence  of  a  great  variety  of  bodies 
bts  been  assumed,  for  which  there  is  scarcely  any  reason,  except 
tome  additional  simplicity  of  formulee,  which  often  served  to  con- 
ceal the  truth,  to  have  been  productive  of  much  disadvantage  to 
^e  science  and  a  misdirection  of  thought,  which  we  should  seek 
^  ffinch  as  possible  to  avoid. 

In  all  that  has  been  described  of  the  arrangement  of  the  elements 
^compound  bodies,  their  union  has  been  considered  as  resulting 
uom  their  antagonistic  and  mutually  neutralizing  properties,  and 
Ae  successive  stages  of  composition  being  enected  in  binary 
^Qps:  thus  crystallized  alum  is  a  compound  of  water  and  dry 
>hm;  thia  last,  a  compound  of  sulphate  of  potash  and  sulphate  of 
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alumina ;  these  respectively,  compounds  of  sulphuric  acid  and  a 
which  consists  of  oxygen  united  to  a  metal ;  the  sulphuric  acid  it 
self  being  formed  by  the  union  of  oxygen  and  sulphur.     This  vie 
results  necessarily  from  what  has  been  said  oT  the  nature  of  chem.* 
ical  affinity,  and  expresses  faithfully  the  principle  upon  which  th^ 
electro-chemical  theory  has  been  formed ;  there  is  no  doubt  but  tha^ 
the  constitution  of  inorganic  bodies  is  regulated  in  this  way,  but  we 
meet  with  considerable  difficulty  in  applying  its  principles  to  or^ 
ganic  chemistry.     Thus  I  myself  suggested  a  few  years  ago,  that 
the  formic  and  acetic  acids  should  be  looked  upon  as  oxides  of  com- 
pound radicals,  formyle  and  acetyle,  C2H.O)=Fo.O)  and  C4H,0,= 
Ac.Os,  by  which  means  a  variety  of  bodies  of  analogous  constitution 
were  simply  connected  together,  as  the  formyle  or  acetyle,  which 
combine  with  oxygen  to  form  those  vegetable  acids,  combine  with 
iodine,  chlorine,  sulphur,  and  cydno^en  to  form  binary  compounds, 
precisely  as  manganese  (a  simpl#  radical)  comhines  with  oxygen  to 
form  manganic  acid,  and  with  chlorine,  &c.,.to  form  an  analogoos 
series  of  bodies.     I  am  far  from  abandoning  this  view :  the  question 
of  its  full  applicability  will  be  discussed  among  the  general  laws  of 
organic  chemistry,  but  at  present  we  will  attend  to  only  one  circum- 
stance connected  with  it.     Hydrated  acetic  acid  is  formed  from  al- 
cohol, by  the  latter  losin?  two  equivalents  of  hydroeen,  and  graining 
two  of  oxygen  in  their  place ;  and  in  like  manner,  hydrated  formie 
acid  is  produced  from  pyroxylic  spirit,  by  losing  H2  and  gaining  0^ 
thus: 


Alcohol    .....    C4He08 
gives  by      .    .     — Hg-f-Og 

Hydrated  acetic  acid  .    C4H4O4. 


Pyroj^lic  spirit      .    .    CimOi 
gives  by  y  .    .     -~H>+Oi 

Hydrated  ac^ue  acid  .    C2H1O4. 

Now,  if  acetic  acid  contains  acetyle,  does  it  exist  in  alcohol ;  or 
must  we  consider  that,  by  the  gradual  process  of  oxidation,  the 
molecular  structure  of  the  alcohol  is  totally  broken  up,  and  that  the 
acetic  acid  formed  has  no  natural  or  necessary  connexion  with  iti 

We  owe  to  Dumas  the  introduction  of  a  principle  into  orsanic 
chemistry,  which,  applied  to  changes  such  as  those  described  above, 
promises  to  shed  considerable  light  upon  the  reactions  and  consti- 
tution of  organic  bodies ;  but  it  yet  involves  conditions  so  opposed 
to  our  present  ideas  of  chemical  affinity,  that  we  can  only  look  on 
it  as  a  proposition  which  merits  profound  attention.  He  considers 
that  the  elements  of  organic  bodies  are  not  united  by  affinity  arising 
from  opposition  of  properties,  but  that  they  represent  a  group  of 
molecules  connected  by  a  single  force,  precisely  as  the  planetary 
masses  are  by  gravitation,  and  just  as  any  of  the  planets  might  be 
replaced  in  the  solar  system  by  a  ball  of  matter  of  totally  dinerent 
chemical  properties,  provided  its  gravitating  mass  remained  the 
same,  without  disturbing  in  the  least  the  conditions  of  mechanical 
equilibrium ;  so,  in  an  organic  substance,  elements  of  the  most  di- 
verse characters  may  be  substituted  for  each  other,  and  yet  the 
molecular  group  remain  unaltered  in  structure  and  physical  consti- 
tution. Thus  the  molecular  group  of  alcohol  (C4H«02)  contains 
twelve  chemical  atoms.  When  it  is  changed  into  acetic  acid  (CJifi^ 
the  number  of  chemical  atoms  is  the  same  ^  the  mechanical  type  of 
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the  body  is  unaltered,  although  its  chemical  properties  are  complete- 
ly changed  and  a  new  substance  formed.  Bodies,  therefore,  are 
classified  by  Dumas  according  to  certain  types  or  models.  When 
the  number  of  molecules  in  the  equivalents  of  the  bodies  remains 
the  same  while  the  nature  of  the  elements  changes,  the  bodies  have 
the  same  mechanical  type  ;  but  if  the  substitution  of  elements  is  ac- 
companied by  a  change  of  properties,  the  chemical  type  of  the  ori- 
ginal body  is  destroyed.  Thus  alcohol  and  acetic  acid  have  not  the 
same  chemical  type. 

When  acetic  acid  is  treated  with  chlorine,  it  loses  three  equiva- 
lents of  hydrogen  and  gains  three  of  chlorine  (C4H4O4 — ^Hj+Cls^ 
C4CI1H.O4;,  forming  chloroacetic  acid.  The  sum  of  the  molecules 
is  here  twelve,  and  this  substance  has  the  same  mechanical  type  as 
alcohol  and  common  acetic  acid ;  but  in  changing  to  this  body,  com- 
mon acetic  acid  scarcely  changes  its  properties,  and' hence  is  said 
to  retain  its  chemical  type.  When  ether  (C4H5O.)  is  treated  with 
chlorine,  its  hydrogen  is  totally  replaced  by  chlorine,  and  the  body 
(C4CISO.),  chlorine  ether,  is  produced ;  the  number  of  molecules  being 
the  same,  the  mechanical  type  is  preserved  ;  but  more,  the  chlorine 
ether  eombines  with  acids  forming  salts  like  those  of  common  ether, 
which  it  resembles  in  all  essential  chemical  characters,  and  hence, 
IB  this  case,  the  chemical  type  is  undisturbed,  notwithstanding  the 
total  substitution  of  chlorine  for  hydrogen,  a  body  differing  from  it 
so  much  in  general  characters. 

The  question  how  far  this  theory  of  types  should  be  adopted,  and 
how  far  the  law  of  substitution  on  which  it  rests  is  verified  by  ex- 
periment, wiU  be  hereafter  examined.  The  theory  is  here  only  no- 
ticed as  involving  important  relations  between  the  mechanical  struc- 
ture and  the  chemical  constitution  of  organic  bodies. 

SECTION  IV. 

OF    CATALYSIS. 

The  decomposition  of  compound  bodies  is  frequently  eflfected  by 
the  intervention  of  causes  which  cannot  be  referred  to  ordinary  af- 
finity ;  and  in  many  cases,  bodies  which  have  but  little  tendency  to 
unite,  enter  into  combination  when  brought  into  contact  with  a  sub- 
stance for  which  neither  has  affinity,  and  whicSh  remains,  after  the 
action  is  completed,  perfectly  unaltered.  Thus,  when  hydrogen  and 
oxygen,  mixed  together  in  a  gaseous  form,  are  brought  into  contact 
with  a  clean  slip  of  platinum,  they  gradually  unite,  and  so  much 
heat  may  be  evolved  by  their  rapid  combination  as  to  ignite  the 
platinum,  and  explode  the  remainder  of  the  gas.  In  this  case  we 
seek  to  explain  the  phenomenon  by  supposing  that  the  platinum 
condenses  powerfully  on  its  surface  a  layer  of  mixed  gaseous  par- 
ticles, and  thus  brings  them  within  the  sphere  of  their  mutual  attrac- 
tion. But  this  explanation  does  not  apply  to  other  cases.  If  we 
boil  starch  (C,2H,oO|o)  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  converted  suc- 
cessively into  dextrine,  gum,  starch-sugar,  and,  finally,  cry  stall  izable 
grape-sugar  (C,3aO.^),  having  associated  to  itself  the  constituents 
of  two  equivalents  of  water.  At  the  termination  of  the  process,  the 
•alphuric  acid  is  foond  unaltered  in  properties  and  in  quantity,  so 
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that  the  smallest  portion  of  sulphuric  acid  is  sufficient  to  convert 
into  sugar  an  indefinitely  great  quantity  of  starch.  If  oxamide 
(C2O2N.H2)  he  difiused  through  water,  in  contact  with  the  smallest 
possible  quantity  of  oxalic  acid,  it  gradually  disappears,  and,  appro- 
priating to  itself  the  elements  of  an  equivalent  of  water,  is  converted 
into  neutral  oxalate  of  ammonia,  (CjOj+N.H,),  the  small  quantity  of 
oxalic  acid  originally  added  remaining  unaltered  and  in  excess. 

Among  instances  of  decomposition  by  forces  of  this  kind,  the  ox-  - 
ygenated  water  (H.O2)  may  be  taken  as  an  example.  This  substance, 
when  pure,  separates  spontaneously,  after  some  time,  into  water  and 
oxygen  gas,  but  its  decomposition  may  be  rendered  violent  and  in- 
stantaneous by  putting  it  into  contact  with  finely-divideid  metallic 
platinum,  or  metallic  silver,  or  black  oxide  of  manganese,  or  fibrine,  , 
or  a  variety  of  other  bodies.  In  all  these  cases,  the  body  added  re- 
mains quite  ubaltered  ;  no  affinity  can  be  traced  between  it  and  the 
oxygenated  water,  the  mere  presence  of  the  foreign  body  appearing 
to  cause  the  decomposition. 

Berzelius,  who  first  directed  general  attention  to  these  phenomena, 
proposed  to  attribute  them  to  a  peculiar  force,  differing  from  ordi- 
nary affinity.     When  one  body  is  decomposed  by  another,  in  virtue 
of  a  superior  affinitary  power,  the  decomposing  body  combines  witk 
one  element  of  the  body  which  is  decomposed,  and  the  other  is  then       j 
expelled.     It  is  in  this  way  that  we  obtain  the  constituents  of  bodiet       j 
by  ordinary  analysis  ;  and  for  distinction,  he  proposes  to  term  sock       | 
decompositions  as  those  just  described,  operations  of  catalysis^  umI 
to  name  the  power  which  these  bodies  have  of  acting  by  mere  con* 
tact,  a  catalytic  force. 

It  is  evident,  certainly,  that  by  giving  a  name  to  this  class  of  pbc* 
nomena,  we  are  enabled  usefully  to  contemplate  them  as  a  groopi 
and  to  examine  more  easily  their  relations  to  each  other  and  to 
ordinary  action  ;  yet  the  word  catalysis  really  teaches  us  nothing  of 
the  phenomena,  and  it  is,  indeed,  improbable  that  such  varied  caicf  ^ 
of  union  and  separation  should  be  derivable  from  one  single  force.  I^ 
is  hence  necessary,  before  concluding  on  the  nature  of  this  actioDf 
to  trace  it  through  a  greater  variety  of  cases,  and  to  revert  brietf 
to  the  conditions  of  affinity  by  which  the  elements  of  compcnn' 
bodies  are  held  together.  H 

The  elements  of  a  compound  substance  are  retained  together  n      | 
a  certain  molecular  arranorement,  because  the  affinities  are  then  <*^*      *  i 
isfied  ;  but  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that,  while  the  elements  remii*      4 
the  same,  their  affinities  for  each  other  might  be  just  as  complet«»f      "Ji 
satisfied  by  a  different  molecular  arrangement.     The  originu  boy      \ 
might  therefore  be  changed  into  another,  by  a  change  in  the  acti^      ^ 
of  its  own  particles,  independent  of  any  substance  acting  chemicS'v      \ 
on  it  from  without ;  and  hence  the  principle  of  catalytic  decomp? 
sition  resolves  itself  into  a  means  of  disturbing  the  molecular  64*^ 
librium  of  a  compound  body,  so  that  it  can  be  only  restored  w*^^ 
the  particles  are  differently  arranged.     Catalysis  may,  therefore^  tS 
produced  not  merely  by  the  presence  of  various  bodies,  but  ^^ 
more  remarkably  by  the  action  of  physical  agents,  among  wb'^ 
heat  is  the  most  powerful ;  thus,  when  acetate  of  lime  (CfifiJ^^' 
is  strongly  heated,  the  equilibrium  of  itn  molecular  group  is   ^''^ 
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tuSrned,  and  when  the  affinities  again  satisfy  themselves,  two  new 
bodies  result,  acetone  and  carbonate  of  lime  (CaH,0.  and  C.OsCa.). 
Destructive  distillation  is  therefore  a  catalytic  process,  and  the  or- 
igin of  all  pyrogenic  products  is  to  be  traced  to  the  new  conditions 
under  which  the  affinities  are  satisfied,  which  had  originally  united 
the  elements  of  the  body  exposed  to  heat.  The  sudden  decomposi- 
tion of  explosive  bodies  by  an  elevation  of  temperature  or  by  a 
slight  blow,  is  traceable  to  the  same  disturbance  of  the  old  equilib- 
rium, and  establishment  of  the  new.  A  most  important  means  of 
thos  setting  into  motion  the  particles  of  bodies,  and  enabling  them 
to  rearrange  themselves  under  new  forms,  consists  in  bringing  them 
into  contact  with  a  substance  already  in  a  state  of  decomposition ; 
thasi  if  oxygenated  water  be  brought  into  contact  with  oxide  of  sil- 
ver, the  decomposition  is  propagated  to  the  latter,  which  is  com- 
pletely resolved  into  oxygen  and  metallic  silver ;  if  peroxide  of  lead 
be  used,  it  is  converted  into  protoxide  by  the  escape  of  half  its  ox- 
ygen, and  even  the  black  oxide  of  manganese  may  be  reduced  to 
the  state-  of  protoxide  if  the  solution  contain  an  acid ;  in  all  these 
cases,  the  decomposition,  which  commenced  with  the  oxygenated 
water,  extends  to  the  metallic  oxide,  in  virtue  of  the  motion  com- 
municated to  their  particles,  enabling  the  new  arrangement  to  be 
effected.  In  some  instances,  in  organic  chemistry,  this  principle  is 
still  more  beautifully  shown.  If  a  solution  of  sugar  (C,2H||0|,)  be 
kought  into  contact  with  a  little  decomposing  gluten  or  yeast,  it 
imites  with  the  elements  of  an  equivalent  of  water,  and  divides  it- 
self into  two  equivalents  of  alcohol,  2  (C4He02),  and  four  of  carbonic 
aeid,  4  (C.Og).  If  a  solution  of  urea  (C.O.N.Hf)  be  put  in  contact 
with  yeast,  it  unites  also  with  an  atom  of  water,  and  is  then  decom- 
posed into  an  equivalent  of  ammonia  (N.H,)  and  one  of  carbonic 
acid.  The  conversion  of  starch  into  sugar  in  the  processes  of  ger- 
mination and  of  malting,  is  effected  by  a  substance  which  accompa- 
'  Dies  the  starch  in  the  grain.  This  substance  is  called  diastase,  and 
*  is  analogous  in  most  of  its  properties  to  vegetable  gluten.  The 
slow  decomposition  of  the  diastase  communicates  to  the  molecules 
of  many  thousand  times  its  weight  of  starch  the  degree  of  motion 
necessary  for  their  rearrangement,  and  the  appropriation  of  the 
elements  of  water  requisite  for  the  formation  of  starch-sugar. 

If  platinum,  which  is,  by  itself,  totally  unacted  on  by  nitric  acid, 
be  alloyed  with  silver,  the  alloy  dissolves  in  dilute  nitric  acid  with- 
OQt  leaving  any  residue.  Pure  copper  is  not  acted  upon  by  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  i  but  when  it  is  alloyed  with  nickel  and  zinc,  as  in 
the  argentine,  or  German  silver  of  commerce,  it  dissolves  complete- 
ly. In  these  cases,  the  molecular  action  which  produces  the  com- 
bination with  the  acid  was  not  possessed  by  the  platina  or  copper 
when  alone,  but  is  acquired  by  them,  being  transmitted  from  the 
other  metals  with  which  they  are  alloyed. 

It  may  not  be  easy  to  reduce  to  the  action  of  this  principle  all 
phenomena  of  catalysis;  for,  in  the  imperfect  light  by  which  we 
contemplate  them,  it  is  possible  that  we  may  rank  together  circum- 
stances whose  real  nature  is  very  difierent ;  but,  at  all  events,  we 
moal  recognise  in  this  principle,  the  definite  introductionjof  which 
into  science  is  due  to  Liebig,  a  cause  of  chemical  decomposition 
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.  vi'TKR  XI. 

N    Or'    TIIK    IlLEMENTAHY    BODIES. 

IN  of  the  simple  bodies  that  haA'e  been 

•is,  fonnded  on  their  eh'ctro-chemical 

.,  who  divided  them  into  snpporters  and 

...ion.     It  has,  however,  been  liilly  sliown, 

ujily  is  mutually  a  supporter  and  a  com- 

.  i\  droiren  or  in  the  vapour  of  sulphnr,  just 

.  ;.phur  burn  in  oxy<jen  j  Thompson's  prin- 

.    iofective;  and  the  electro-chemical  the- 

i<  a  principle,  is  liable  to  weighty  objcc- 

ir  kind.     These  have  been  already,  how- 

•  •  .irransrement  of  the  simple  bodies  in  that 

>N,  ihat  it  is  unnecessary  to  recur  i'arther 

v'-i  ihat  is  suited  to  the  present  wants  oi 
•J  upon  the  general  analojry  of  properties 
MUir  to  the  same  class,  and  on  their  is»<^ 
»".\e  an(»ther.     This  last  character  is  n^^ 
!i»rphism  of  many  of  tlie  simple  bodi*^::^^' 
,    •'  ilH'ir  true  crystalline  relations  to  ea^^ 
.  ..»'  ih»  not  possess  any  positive  informati^^^^ 


.  .»;u»sed  a  classiticalion  which  expre!»«( 
X   .••her,  ihe  natural  relations  of  the  sim[ 

..  .  .•N\Nt>  oi  oxygen,  sulphur,  selenium,  ar 
,  M  \\\  pn>perties  of  the  last  three  is  con 
•<.  .ue  Nirictly  isomorpbotis  ;  their  simila 

/ot.  but  they  resemlde  it  in  their  metho-^    ^ 
.  .iiavacters  of  the  substances  which  the; 

%»  ••o.:«*u  and  the  metals. 
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ccond  clasfl  comprises  magnesium,  calcium,  manganese,  ii 
nickel,  zinc,  cadmium,  copper,  hydrogen,  bismuth,  chromi- 
miaum,  glucinum,  vanadium,  zirconium,  ytitium,  thorium. 
lilsT  salts  of  the  protoxides  of  this  clnss  are  isoinorphous ; 
las  heen  already  shown  under  the  head  of  Istjmorphism,  two 
ints  of  a  protoxide  of  this  class  replace  one  equivalent  of  an 
Chromium,  aluminum,  glucinum,  vanadium,  and  zirconium 
orm  protoxides,  but  sesquioxides,  the  salts  of  which  are  iso- 
us  with  those  of  the  sesquioxides  of  iron  and  mangnnese.  A 
ible  connexion  is  established  between  this  class  and  the  prece- 
the  ismorphism  of  the  mftnganic  acid  (Mn.O,)  and  chromi« 
r.Oj)  with  sulphuric  acid  (S.O,),  iodicBting  that  under  cer- 
s  these  metals  may  change  from  one  natural  fara- 
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contains  barium,  strontium,  and  lead.  Their  salts 
rphous,  and  they  are  connected  together  by  great 
ical  properties.  Thus  the  sulphates  of  the  metals 
are  soluble  in  water,  while  the  sulphates  of  this 
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ourlh  class  consists  of  potassium,  sodium,  atid  sib 
ty  of  chemical  properties  of  potassium  and  sodi 
evident;  and  although  their  compounds  are  not  frequently 
ihous,  yet  there  is  good  reason  for  attributing  that  to  the  di- 
;m  of  each.  Silver  differs  remarkably  in  its  chemical  rela- 
>m  potassium  and  sodium,  and  the  only  grounds  for  inserting 
s  class  is  the  isomorphism  of  sulphate  of  silver  with  anhy' 
ulphate  of  soda. 

Mits  of  potash  are  perfectly  isomorphous  with  the  salts  of' 
a  which  contain  an  atom  of  water  ;  and  hence,  if  the  base 
immoniacal  salts  (N.H,+H.O.)  be  written  N.H, .  0.,  it  may 
idered  as  an  oxide  of  a  compound  radical  which  is  isomorph* 
h  potassium,  and  would  rank,  did  we  not  know  its  compo- 
n  the  present  group.  This  view  of  the  composition  of  the 
iacal  salts  was  suggested  by  Berzelius,  who  gave  to  that  com- 
radical  the  name  ammonium;  but  I  have  since  shown  thai 
lacement  is  really  by  two  equivalents  of  a  hydrogen  com- 
as already  noticed  in  speaking  of  the  second  class. 
class,  chlorine,  iodine,  bromine,  and  fluorine.  This  group 
characterized  by  similarity  of  chemical  properties ;  and,  so 
ibservation  extends,  their  isomorphism  appears  to  bi 
It  is  connected  with  the  first  and  second  classes  by 
^anese,  of  which  two  equivalents  leptace,  in  truly  isomorpb* 
ipounds,  one  of  chlorine. 

class,  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  arsenic,  and  antimony.  In  their 
d  history  these  compounds  exhibit  considerable,  though  not 
e  similarity.  The  corresponding  compounds  of  arsenic,  an- 
and  pbosphoius  are  generally  isomorphou*,  but  in  no  case 
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has  isomorphism  heen  observed  between  their  compounds  and  those 
of  nitrogen.  A  certain  analogy  appears  to  exist  between  nitrogen 
and  the  substances  of  the  fifth  class,  as  the  nitric  acid  corresponds 
remarkably  in  properties  to  the  chloric  and  iodic  acids,  with  which, 
however,  it  is  not  isomorphous.  Nitrogen  appears  also  to  replace 
oxygen  in  many  cases  in  the  proportion  of  one  third  of  its  equiva- 
lent weight. 

Seventh  class,  tin  and  titanium,  connected  by  the  isomorphism  of 
titanic  acid  and  peroxide  of  tin. 

Eighth  class,  silver  and  gold,  from  their  isomorphism  in  the  me- 
tallic state. 

Ninth  class,  platinum,  palladium,  iridium,  and  osmium,  ifrom  the 
isomorphism  of  their  double  chlorides,  by  which  also  Graham  con- 
siders this  class  to  be  connected  with  the  seventh. 

Tenth  class,  tungsten  and  molybdenum  ;  the  tungstates  and  mo- 
Jybdates  being  isomorphous.  These  metals  will  probably  be  found 
to  be  of  the  same  family  with  chrome,  as  chromate  of  lead  has  been 
found  crystallized  in  the  same  form  as  the  molybdate. 

Eleventh  class,  carbon,  boron,  and  silicon:  of  these  substances 
no  isomorphous  relations  are  known  ;  they  are  brought  together  by 
a  general,  though  imperfect  analogy  of  properties. 

Graham  makes  no  attempt  at  classifying  mercury,  cerium,  cplngi"  ■ 
bium,  lithium,  rhodium,  or  uranium. 

I  agree  completely  with  the  general  principles  of  this  classifica- 
tion, but,  in  a  few  cases,  researches  made  since  it  yhs  drawn  up  by 
Graham  render  some  alterations  necessary ;  thus  the  similarity  of 
constitution  bet^yeen  the  compounds  of  bismuth  and  copper,  which 
had  induced  him  to  insert  bismuth  in  the  second  class,  has  no  real 
existence,  and  I  would  transfer  it  to  the  same  class  with  antimony; 
their  sulphurets  being  isomorphous,  and  their  chemical  properties 
being,  generally  speaking,  very  similar.  Indeed,  it  is  almost  certain 
^that  the  oxide  of  bismuth  is  not  a  protoxide,  but  a  sesquioxide,  and 
hence  corresponds  to  the  oxide  of  antimony. 

I  do'  not  consider  the  isomorphism  of  sulphate  of  soda  and  sol- 
phate  of  silver  as  being  a  sufficient  ground  for  ranking  the  latter 
metal  in  the  fourth  class.  We  have  already  seen  numerous  examples 
of  isomorphism  among  substances  of  totally  different  chemical  con- 
stitution, and  the  properties  of  the  compounds  of  silver  resemble  so 
completely  those  of  lead,  as  to  demonstrate  positively  that  it  be- 
longs to  the  same  natural  group.  When  copper  enters  into  combi- 
nation in  a  double  equivalent  Cuj,  it  becomes  likewise  a  member  of 
the  lead  and  barytes  group,  as  is  shown  by  the  sparing  solubility  of 
its  sulphate  and  chloride  ;  and  its  being  isomorphous  with  silver  fur- 
nishes additional  evidence  of  its  true  position. 

Silver  and  gold  being  isomorphous  only  in  the  regular  system, 
and  their  compounds  being  totally  dissimilar  in  constitution,  I  do 
not  retain  the  eighth  class  of  Graham. 

I  have  satisfied  myself  of  the  perfect  analogy  of  palladium  with 
copper ;  it  therefore  must  be  separated  from  platinum,  and  removed 
to  the  second  class.  When  mercury  enters  into  combination  with 
the  equivalent  101,4  (Hg.\  it  coincides  in  the  nature  of  its  com- 
pounds with  palladium  and  copper,  and  attaches  itself  to  the  second 
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dua;  bat  when  its  equivalent  ia  202,8  (Hgt),  its componndB reBetn- 
Ue  thoM  of  lead  and  silver,  and,  like  copper,  it  then  becomes  a  mem- 
bar  of  the  thiid  class. 

A  classification  such  as  this,  although  necessary  for  the  philosoph- 
ical stady  of  the  relations  of  the  simple  bodies,  could  not,  without 
couiderable  inconvenience,  be  strictly  adhered  to  in  an  elementary 
«oik  lilie  this ;  I  shall,  thererore,  having  thus  laid  down  these  gen- 
Mil  principles,  place  it  for  a  lime  aside,  and  comtnence  the  study 
of  the  non-metalbc  bodies,  and  their  compounds  with  each  other, 
witlunit  reference  to  any  arrangement,  except  that  of  treating  first 
thoM  labjects  that  may  be  useful  towaxds  onderstanding  or  ilHiitra- 
ti^  thoie  that  follow. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

or  TEE  SHCLB  KOn-UETALUC  BODIES,  AND  THEIR  COHFODHra  WITH  KACH 


OfO^en. 

Fbok  the  great  quantity  in  which  It  exists  in  nature,  the  nnmer> 

on  processes  into  which  it  enters  as  an  agent,  and  the  influence 

ttieh  its  discovery  exercised  upon  the  progress  of  chemical  theory, 

a  gen  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  most  important  of  the  simple 
les.  It  constitutes  more  than  a  fifth  of  the  atmosphere  by  which 
oar  planet  is  invested,  eight  ninths  of  the  whole  quantity  of  water 
which  exists  upon  its  surface,  and,  besides  existing  in  great  quanti- 
ty in  most  animal  and  vegetable  bodies,  it  forms  at  least  a  third  of 
the  total  weight  of  the  mineral  crast  of  the  globe.  On  it  the  pro- 
cesses of  combustion  and  of  respiration  are  dependant,  and  the 
fnnctions  (rf  organized  existence,  in  both  its  forms,  are  essentially 
connected  snd  sustained  through  its  agency. 

Oxygen  exists  only  under  the  form  of  gaa  j  it  ia  colourless  and 
transparent;  its  specific  gravity  is  1102-6;  100  cubic  inches  of  it 
weigh  34-2  grains;  its  refractive  mdex  is  0-8616,  that  of  air  being 
imOOO:  It  IB  very  spa- 
ringly dissolved  by  wa- 
ter, 100  cubic  inches  of 
water  taking  up  only  be- 
tween three  and  four  o( 
the  gas.  It  is,  conse- 
qnently,  in  most  cases, 
collected  over  water,  by 
forms  of  apparatus  that 
■itaU  be  now  described. 
For  the  ccdiection  and  pres- 
ervadm  of  gases,  such  ss  dx- 
yn,  the  iDstnuneau  gsna- 
tij  taplored  are  the  jobo- 
matie  trough  and  thegasoDH 
cUr.   The  fbimet  is  auT  vea- 
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■d,  g,  CMiUiDiDf  waur.  (be  lacb  fMW  «■  an  aot  ibKHfaed  bj  it,  in  ^'tiiv'^l^ 
imtn«d  1  0u»TesKl  fiiJI  i-f-^irr  "liirti  ■  imrtimnl  in  il  *tj  thepreMun  oT  "T 
exiRiiil  ur.  as  is  ihc  meicuir  m  tbt  mbc  of  Ihe  baraueter.  ThiB  orifiee  of  7* 
tabs  t,  Iran  wtucfa  the  fu  issoes.  brmf  bno^  ondR'  Ihe  edge  Ot  tfae  jn,  w^K?™ 
■  gmenllT  tuaumcd  Dpoa  ■  ibtiL  ihr  wsa  de«eDd»  acaMiu  am  the  h^^^~' 
of  gas  a*Miid :  aod  wben  the  tar  m  U»e  ■  IH 1  liw  been  all  rqteceo  bj  Ihe  na, 

jar  mav  be  mDO'^on  a  nay.  coouuu^  aa  Bocbi "^ 

n  Ihe  ia'^enor  inih  the  SEIcnal  ai 

Tbr  gaaameiCT.  or  gaa-bolder,  wmwiti  of  a  4r,„ 
copfjrr  Teasel  oa  vhich  auMher  ia  aecnred  by  ItvB  n 
copier,  of  wbidi  two  aie  hoDow  t ' 
tbecrlioderbelow.     llMtabeapi 

bottom  of  the  cjlinder,  bot  Ihe  other,  a,  nd;  e 

the  upper  surface;  both  an  provided  with  ^t*"**, 
ihii  the  conuDDnicatioo  bemea  the  cTlinder  and  t= — 
■  upper  vessel  maj  be  <qKned  or  cot  off  at  jiliiiiiii     Ar    --^| 
there  is  also  a  small  tube  with  a  stopcock,  ud  bdow  th 
is  a  large  orifiee  at  1,  which  can  be  tighllr  doaed  bj  n 
of  a  screw-plug. 

To  fill  the  rvlinder  with  water,  the  odfice  1 
closed,  and  aU  the  stopeocks,  m,       '  '  ' 
being  then  poured  into  the  upper  vi 
the  tubea  m  and  ■.  while  the  air  isi 
begins  to  flow  oni  at  /.  that  su^wock  ia  la  he  d 
then  tbe  air  which  still  remain*  eaeapeabf  the  tube  n,  In 
blmg  through  the  water  in  tbe  upper  tmmL    T" 
also  i^ase«.  the  stopcocks  m  and  n  are  10  b«  cl 
the  ori&ce  i  being  then  opened,  the  ejtinder  reinains  Inll  of  water  tv  tbe  « 
prenaie.    The  tube  from  whii'b  Ihe  gas  issues  is  ittserted  at  i,  an^JtV ' 
water  escapes  by  that  aperture  equal  in  Tolume  10  tbe  gas  which  ptasini 
A  grest  rariety  of  processes  may  be  put  in  prmcticerlbr  ti 
pose  of  obtaining  oxygen  gas ;  one,  which  is  very  aimple  iu]dluillj  i«C./i 
.and  of  great  interest  in  history,  from  being  that  by  which  thaimpor^^  ^ 
tant   agencies  of  oxygen   in  chetniatry  were   first  reeogniMd,  1 
though  it  is  not  at  present  practicably  nseful,  is  the  following : 

Some  red  oxide  of  mercury  (Hg.O.)  is  to  be  introdnced  into  : 
retoit,  a,  of  hard  glass,  to  which  is  then  attached  a  receirer,^,  witC  ^ 


! 


B  tube,  c,  passing  to  the  pneumatic  trough.  On  applying  the  liett  « 
the^rgand  spirit-lamp  to  the  oxide  of  mercuiy,  it  is  decompoao^i 
the  oxygen  is  given  otf  in  the  state  of  gas,  and  may  be  colleetai  ? 
the  bell  glass  r,  nud  the  mercury  diatita  over,  and,  coadenun^ ,' 
the  neck  of  the  rrtort,  collects  in  drops  which  flow  into  the  ree^M^ 
er.  The  submniicw  used  is  thus  leaolved  into  mercury  and  orjg^\ 
from  I09-*  grainm  there  would  have  been  obtained  101-4  gram** 
metallic  mercwry.  and  8  grains  of  oxygen  gas,  occnpying  at  <•■ 
■tandud  tciiiperature  and  preisnia  23-1  cubic  inchea.    It  ma  bf  ' 
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expenment  of  this  kind  that  Lavoisiet  demonstrated  the  true  con- 
ptitalion  of  the  metallic  oxides. 

Altbouffh  there  are  few  metallic  oxides  which,  as  that  of  mercury, 
Bdmit  of  being  resolved  by  heat  completely  into  free  metal  and  ox- 
ygan,  yet  many,  when  heated,  cive  off  a  portion  of  their  oxygen, 
the  metal  remaining  in  a  lower  degree  of  oxidation.  Of  this  kind 
■re  the  peroxides  of  lead  and  of  manganese ;  and  it  is  generally  from 
the  latter  that  oxygen  is  obtained  for  experimental  purpooes,  when 
it  ii  Dot  required  to  be  absolutely  pure.  The  peroxide  of  manga- 
MN  (Hn-Oi)  abandons,  when  at  a  red  heat,  one  third  of  its  oxygen, 
ni  1  complex  oxide,  MnjO,,  remains,  analogous  to  the  black  mag* 
M&  oxide  of  iron,  and  formed  by  the  union  of  equivalents  of  pro- 


tttsie  and  of  iesquioxide  (MD.O.+Mn,0,).  For  thie  purpose  the 
Maguese  is  introduced  in  an  iron  bottle,  a,  to  the  neck  of  which 
■  itliched  a  piece  of  gun-bairel,  b,  and  this  connected  by  a  cork,  c, 
*ith  t  nnaller  tube,  d.  For  sake  of  freedom  of  motion,  the  tube  f, 
lAich  passes  to  the  pneumatic  trough  or  the  gasometer,  is  attached 
to  J  by  a  caoutchouc  connector,  e.  The  bottie  having  been  filled 
ibom  two  thirds  with  oxide  of  manganese,  may  be  placed  either  in 
iWDunon  fire  or  in  a  furnace,  its  parts  being  all  arranged  as  in  the 
tfiK.    When  first  heated  some  water  passes  ofi^  and  frequently, 


ftoa  the  occurrence  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  of  ammonia  in  tha 
ibttuce,  the  first  portions  of  ga«  are  mixed  with  carbonic  acid  or 
with  nitrogen ;  these  should  be  oUowed  to  pass  away,  and  the  oxy- 
fa  collected  only  when  a  small  tube  full  of  it  is  capable  of  relight- 
Ug  a  taper  four  or  five  times.  The  pure  dry  oxide  of  mangaoeae 
coansts  of  27*7  of  manganese,  oniled  to  sixteen  of  oxygen,  of  which 
^3  are  given  oS,  and  hence  1  lb.  troy  of  it  is  capable  of  fumiahing 
abon  700  gtaisa,  or  nearly  2000  cubic  inches,  equal  to  seven  impe- 
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rial  gallons  of  gas.    The  oxide  of  manganese  found  in  commerce  ii 
however,  not  pure ;  in  general  it  does  not  contain  more  than  65  per 
cent,  of  pure  oxide,  and  hence  the  quantity  of  oxygen  furnished  b; 
a  pound  of  it  is  about  two  thirds  only  of  that  just  stated. 

jPeroxide  of  manganese  yields  more  of  its  oxygen  when 
with  oil  of  vitriol  than  when  simply  ignited,  one  half  ~ 
free,  while  the  manganese,  with  the  remainder,  forms  protoxide^ 
which  combines  with  the  sulphuric  acid  thus :  H.O. .  S.Oa+Mn.Ot 
H.O.  .  S.0, .  Mn.O.+O. 
This  operation  is  conducted  by  placing  the  manganese  in  a  fit 

a,  supported  in  a  li 
cup  of  sand,  6,  oTer 
lamp,  and  mixing  it  wii 
twice  its  weight  of  oil  oi 
vitriol ;  a  tube,  c,  bent,  as 
in  the  figure,  passes  to 
the  pneumatic  trough, 
and  dips  under  the  e&e 
•of  the  jar  in  which  the 
^as  is  to  be  collected. 
W  hen  the  flask  is  heat- 
ed, oxygen  gas  is  rapid- 
ly disengaged,  but  care 
must  be  tiken  that,  to- 
wards the  close,  the 


ter  of  the  trough  may  not  pass  back  into  the  flask,  where,  mixing 
with  the  hot  oil  of  vitriol,  it  might  produce  an  unpleasant  explosion. 
The  decomposition  which  here  occurs  has  been  supposed  to  con- 
sist simply  in  the  expulsion  of  the  second  atom  of  oxygen  by  the 
sulphuric  acid  which  takes  its  place.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case. 
By  a  very  gentle  heat,  the  sulphuric  acid  decomposes  the  peroxide, 
Mn.Oj,  into  nrotoxidc,  Mn.O.,  and  permanganic  acid,  MngOf  (5Hn.0t 
=3Mn.O.+Mn307).  This  last  is  decomposed,  when  the  temperature 
rises,  into  2(Mn.03), manganic  acid,  giving  out  one  equivalent  of  ox- 
ygen ;  but  the  temperature  must  be  raised  very  much  to  complete 
the  separation  of  the  Mn.O,  into  O,  and  Mn.Ol  Hence,  in  this  pro- 
cess, as  ordinarily  conducted,  the  residue  in  the  flask  is  found  to  be 
^reen,  from  manganic  acid ;  and,  although  in  theory  a  more  abun- 
dant source  of  oxygen  than  that  by  simple  ignition,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  3  to  2,  it  is  not  so  useful  in  practice. 
When  oxygen  is  required  completely  pure,  it  is  generally  prepared 

by  heating  in  a  glass  tube  or  flask,  to  which  a 
bent  tube  is  attached,  as  in  the  figure,  a  small 
quantity  of  chlorate  of  potash.  This  salt  con- 
sists of  chloric  acid  united  to  potash  G1.0s-{-K.0«, 
and  when  heated  somewhat  above  its  melting 
point,  it  is  decomposed,  all  the  oxygen  it  eon- 
tains  being  evolved  in  the  state  of  gas,  and  the 
other  elements  remaining  combined  as  chloride 
of  potassium.  The  constituents  of  this  salt  are 
by  weight  35*4  chlorine,  39*7  potassium,  and  48 
of  oxygen.  Hence  100  parts  of  it  give  39  of 
m  oxygen  by  weight,  or  an  ounce  troy,  187  grains, 
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or  M3  cubic  inches.    An  ounce  of  it  is  therefore  equirolent  in  ef- 
fect to  six  ounces  of  oidinary  petoxide  of  manganese. 

The  most  remarkable  property  of  oxygen  is  the  energy  with  which 
it  supports  combuBtion.  If  a  lighted  taper  be  blown  out,  bo  that  a 
point  of  the  wick  shall  continue  red,  it  will  be  btiUiently  relighted 
on  being  plunged  into  a  vessel  of  oxygen  gas,  and  this  may  be  re- 
peated Beveral  times  in  succession.  A  bit  of  charcoal,  heated  to 
redness  at  a  single  point,  bums,  when  immersed  in  oxygen,  with 
npid  scintillations  of  exceeding  brilliancy ;  and  when  phosphorus 
is  inflamed  in  oxygen,  the  splendour  of  the  combustion  is  insupport- 
able to  the  eye.  Even  bodies  which  are  not  combustible  under  or- 
dinary ciTCumstances,  may  be  made  to  bum  in  oxygen.  Thus,  if  an 
iron  wire  be  tipped  at  its  extremity  with  sulphur,  or  hare  attached 
to  it  a  small  bit  of  waxed  cotton  wick,  on  lighting  this,  and  plunging 
the  whole  into  the  gas,  the  combustion  extends  from  the  sulphur  or 
irick  to  the  iron,  which  is  converted  into  oxide,  with  the  disengage- 
ment of  most  brilliant  light.  The  heat  evolved  by  the  combination 
of  the  oxygen  and  iron  is  so  great,  that  the  oxide  formed  it  melted, 
■nd  flows  down  in  drops  from  the  extremity  of  the  boming  wire, 
which,  even  after  having  passed  through  a  layer  of  water,  fasa  them- 
aehree  into  the  substance  of  the  earthenware  plate,  upon  which  the 
gma  jar  generally  stands.  If,  at  the  moment  when  a  drop  of  oxide 
u  about  to  fall,  it  be  projected  by  a  little  jerk  against  the  side  of  the 
glass,  it  will  melt  its  way  into  its  substance,  or  even,  if  it  be  not 
thic^  pass  completely  through. 

The  beat  evolved  when  the  body  burns  in  pure  oxrgen  may  be  leaday  sbawn  bj 
■Bvie  metbods,  ir  a  Jet,  u,  be  attached  to  the  lat- 
oal  stopcock,  I,  of  tlie  g»somt:ter,  and  the  flame  of  a 
ifirit--lamp,  *,  be  urged  by  the  Usaing  stream  of  gas, 
as  by  a  blowpipe,  tbe  most  refractory  substances 
nay  be  fiued  by  it.  If  the  tube  be  curved  dowo- 
wird,  tbe  jet  may  be  brought  to  bear  on  a  little  cup 
ot  led-hot  charcoal,  in  which  the  body  to  be  fused 
vay  be  laid,  and  thus,  upon  a  email  scale,  the  con. 
Mnetkm  and  eSect  of  the  most  powerful  wind  fur- 
uces  may  be  imitated. 

Oxygen  gas  is  necessary  to  the  support 
«( animal  life.  It  is  the  oxygen  whicn  ex- 
uia  in  the  atmospheric  air  that  fits  it  for  ^ 
ati  nses  in  the  economy  of  nature.  The 
UaDd  which  returns  dork  and  venous  into  the  lungs  is  there  changed 
Utothe  bright  arterial  state,  by  absorbing  oxygen  and  evolving  car- 
Iwnic  acid,  in  a  manner  of  which  the  exact  details  will  be  hereafter 
•tadiad.  This  change  occurs  even  with  blood  which  has  been  re- 
moved from  the  body.  If  a  quantity  of  dark  blood,  drawn  from  a 
Vein,  be  agitated  in  a  vessel  of  oxygen  gas,  it  is  immediately  changed 
lltothe  vermilion-coloured  arterial  blood.  An  animal  can  live  long- 
Vin  avessel  of  pure  oxygen  than  in  the  some  volume  of  atmoapho- 
lie  air  (  but  still,  pure  oxygen  is  not  fitted  for  the  support  of  life.  It 
htoo  stimulating ;  the  animal  lives  too  fast,  and  ultimately  dies  with 
^mptoms  of  general  inflammatory  fever,  even  though  there  may  re- 
■un  still  a  quantity  of  oxygen  ens  capable  of  supporting  the  life  of 
tether  animal  for  a  considerable  time. 
Ib»  name  of  oxygen  was  given  to  this  body  from  the  idea  of  ita 
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peculiar  power  of  conferring  acid  properties  on  its  compounds;  and, 
in  reality,  most  of  the  bodies  recognised  by  chemists  among;  the 
class  of  acids  contain  oxygen.  Bat  this  is  not  invariable;  other 
simple  bodies  possess  the  same  power,  as  has  been  already  noticed 
on  mote  than  one  occasion,  and  I  shall  have  opportunities  of  recnr- 
ting  to  it  when  describing  the  properties  of  those  bodies. 

Of  Hydrogm. 

Hydrog^en  exists  abundantly  ni  nature  as  a  constitttent  of  •nimil 
and  vegetable  substances,  and  is  particularly  of  interest  b]r  CHMiif 
a  constituent  of  water.     From  this  fact  it  derives  ita  naf^  **'\i> 
yewoLi  (I  form  water),  end  it  is  by  the  decomposition  <P' 
hydrogen  is  almost  always  obtained  for  experimental  pj 

If  a  small  quantity  of  the  metal  potassium  be  placed 
with  water,  it  immediately  abstiacts  the  oxygen,  form 
which  is  an  oxide  of  potassium.  The  hydrogen  is  set  f; 
peaiB  as  a  gas.  If  the  experiment  be  performed  under  I 
inverted  in  a  basin  of  mercury  or  water,  the  gas  may  bcl 
but  if  the  decomposition  takes  place  in  contact  with  the  ■)  , 

air,  so  much  heat  is  evolved  by  the  rapidity  and  intend  t';, 

action,  that  the  hydrogen  takes  fire,  and  bums  accordi 
produced.  This  is  the  simplest  form  under  which  the  ( 
tion  of  water  can  be  exhibited,  the  reaction  being  K.+E 
+H. 

If  the  circuit  of  the  electrical  current  from  a  voltaic  I 
completed  through  water,  which  has  been  rendered  a  g  ," 

ductor  by  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid,  or  common  or  Gu  ' 

the  two  constituents  of  the  water  are  evolved  at  the  oppot 
trodes,  or  terminating  surfaces  of  the  liquid,  and  the  two  gi 
be  collected  either  separately  or  mixed  together,  and  will 
found  to  have  been  evolved  in  such  proportions  that  the  h 
will  be  double  the  volume  of  the  oxygen.  The  theory  of  tl 
of  obtaining  hydrogen  has  been  described,  so  far  as  we  art 
tent  to  explain  it,  in  a  former  chapter. 

These  methods,  although  the  simplest,  are  yet  not  appl 
ordinary  purposes,  from  their  expense;  those  usually  empi 
the  following.     There  are  many  metals  which,  although  ( 

Sowerful  affinity  for  oxygen,  are  yet  not  able  to  abstract  it  i 
rogen,  and  so  to  decompose  water  at  ordinary  temperatui. 
at  a  red  heat  the  decomposition  rapidly  takes  nlace.  For  i 
pose  iron  is  generally  employed.  A  gun-barrel,  or  an  iron  M 
IS  taken,  and  the  interior  having  been  loosely  filled  with  in) 
ings  or  coils  of  iron  wire,  it  is  placed  horizontally  in  a  fun 
means  of  which  it  can  be  brought  to  a  full  red  heal.  To  one 
ity  of  the  tube  is  connected  a  small  glass  retort,  a,  containin 
to  the  other,  a  flexible  metal  tube,/,  which  passes  under  the 
the  pneumatic  trough.  The  iron  tube  being  red  hot,  the  ws 
the  retort  is  made  to  boil;  the  vapour  passes  into  the  tiibt^^_ 
comes  into  contact  with  the  red-hot  iron ;  decomposition  iiL_vid* 
ately  occurs,  and  the  iron  is  oxidized,  while  the  hydrogen  gam  !• 
disengaged  in  large  quantity.  The  state  of  combination  into  whisk 
Uie  iron  is  found  to  have  passed  is  that  of  the  block  oxide,  sBoh  u  the 
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with  w&ter,  so  that  the  de- 
€oiDpo«\ion  of  water  can 
be  efiected  rapidly  even  at 
common  temperatures.  If 
R  few  slips  •?  zinc  or  iron 
be  placed  in  a  flask,  to 
^ich  a  bent  tube,  /,  is 
adapted,  as  in  the  appara- 
tus represented  in  the  fig* 
ux%  and  then  oil  of  ritri- 
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peculiar  power  of  conferring  acid  properties  on  its  compounds ;  and, 
in  reality,  most  of  the  bodies  recognised  by  chemists  among  the 
class  of  acids  contain  oxygen.  But  this  is  not  invariable ;  other 
simple  bodies  possess  the  same  power,  as  has  been  already  noticed 
on  more  than  one  occasion,  and  I  shall  have  opportunities  of  recur* 
ring  to  it  when  describing  the  properties  of  those  bodies. 

Of  Hydrogen. 

Hydrogen  exists  abundantly  m  nature  as  a  constituent  of  animal 
and  vegetable  substances,  and  is  particularly  of  interest  by  forming 
a  constituent  of  water.  From  this  fact  it  derives  its  name,  vdijp 
yewoo)  (I  form  water),  and  it  is  by  the  decomposition  of  water  that 
hydrogen  is  almost  always  obtained  for  experimental  purposes. 

If  a  small  quantity  of  the  metal  potassium  be  placed  in  contact 
with  water,  it  immediately  abstracts  the  oxygen,  forming  potash, 
which  is  an  oxide  of  potassium.  The  hydrogen  is  set  free,  and  ap- 
pears as  a  gas.  If  the  experiment  be  performed  under  a  bell  glass, 
inverted  in  a  basin  of  mercury  or  water,  the  gas  may  be  collected ; 
but  if  the  decomposition  takes  place  in  contact  with  the  atmospheric 
air,  so  much  heat  is  evolved  by  the  rapidity  and  intensity  of  the 
action,  that  the  hydrogen  takes  fire,  and  bums  according  as  it  is 
produced.  This  is  the  simplest  form  under  which  the  decomposi* 
tion  of  water  can  be  exhibited,  the  reaction  being  K.+H.O.=K.O. 
+H. 

If  the  circuit  of  the  electrical  current  from  a  voltaic  battery  be 
completed  through  water,  which  has  been  rendered  a  good  con- 
ductor by  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid,  or  common  or  Glauber  sah, 
the  two  constituents  of  the  water  are  evolved  at  the  opposite  elec- 
trodes, or  terminating  surfaces  of  the  liquid,  and  the  two  rases  may 
be  collected  either  separately  or  mixed  together,  and  will  be  then 
found  to  have  been  evolved  in  such  proportions  that  the  hydrogen 
will  be  double  the  volume  of  the  oxygen.  The  theory  of  this  mode 
of  obtaining  hydrogen  has  been  described,  so  far  as  we  are  compe- 
tent to  explain  it,  in  a  former  chapter. 

These  methods,  although  the  simplest,  are  yet  not  applicable  to 
ordinary  purposes,  from  their  expense ;  those  usually  employed  are 
the  following.  There  are  many  metals  which,  although  having  m 
powerful  affinity  for  oxygen,  are  yet  not  able  to  abstract  it  from  hy- 
drogen, and  so  to  decompose  water  at  ordinary  temperatures ;  but 
at  a  red  heat  the  decomposition  rapidly  takes  place.  For  this  pur- 
pose iron  is  generally  employed.  A  gun-barrel,  or  an  iron  tube,  e  c, 
is  taken,  and  the  interior  having  been  loosely  filled  with  iron  turn- 
ings or  coils  of  iron  wire,  it  is  placed  horizontally  in  a  furnace,  fay 
means  of  which  it  can  be  brought  to  a  full  red  heat.  To  one  extrem- 
ity of  the  tube  is  connected  a  small  glass  retort,  a,  containing  water ; 
to  the  other,  a  flexible  metal  tube,/,  which  passes  under  the  shelf  of 
the  pneumatic  trough.  The  iron  tube  being  red  hot,  the  water  in 
the  retort  is  made  to  boil ;  the  vapour  passes  into  the  tube,  and 
comes  into  contact  with  the  red-hot  iron ;  decomposition  immedi- 
ately occurs,  and  the  iron  is  oxidized,  while  the  hydrogen  gas  ie 
disengaged  in  large  quantity.  The  state  of  combination  mto  whieh 
the  iron  is  found  to  have  passed  is  that  of  the  black  oxide,  such  aa  tho 


that  are  Tormed  at  the  smith's  forge  by  the  action  of  the  ot- 
OD  iron,  and  which  is  also  formed  when  iron  ia  burn- 
'gen  gas.     The  action  may,  however,  be  simply  represent- 
foflows : 

Fe.+  H.0.=  H.+Fe.O.  Protoxide  of  iron. 
2Fe.-f3H.O.  =  3H.+FeA  Peroxide  of  iron. 


3Fe.++H.O.=4H.+Fe.O.  Black  oxide  of  iron. 
I  The  action  of  the  iron  in  thus  decomposing:  water  might  appear 
nical,  as  it  will  be  seen  hereafter  that  by  means  of  a  current  of 
Hgen  gas,  acting  at  a  red  heat,  oxide  of  iron  may  be  decomposed, 
e  iron  separating  in  (he  metallic  state,  and  water  being  produced ; 
and  ihLs,  at  the  same  temperature,  two  decompositions,  precisely  the 
reretae  of  each  other,  may  go  on.  It  would  appear  that  this  is  one 
of  those  cases  in  which  einnities,  nearly  equal  otherwise,  are  direct- 
ed to  one  or  the  other  object,  accordmg  ae  one  or  the  other  sub- 
stance is  in  excess.  When  the  iron  is  kept  in  a  stream  of  watery 
mponr,  this  latter  is  decomposed,  and  the  hydrogen  being  carried 
away,  according  as  it  is  formed,  by  the  current,  it  cannot  interfere 
by  its  presence  in  any  opposing  manner.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
oxide  of  iron  ia  heated  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen  gas,  it  is  decompo- 


sed,  and  the  water  being  i 
lOTcy  to  reaction  is  pri 
ifijr  >he  agency  of  a  dilute  i 
M  1  metal  to  combine 
w&ier,  so  that  the  de- 
conpoftiiion  of  water  can 
be  effected  rapidly  even  at 
eonunun  lemperaluces.  If 
a  f««  slips  of  zinc  or  iron 
b«  placed  ii,  a  flask,  to 
vhich  a  hem  tube,  /,  is 
ailapted,  as  in  ^he  appara- 
tos  represented  in  the  lig- 
Drc,  aiul  then  oil  of  vitri- 


ived  as  rapidly 


produced,  the 
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ol,  diluted  with  eight  times  its  weight  of  water,  be  poured  upon  it 
through  the  funnel,  an  abundant  effervescence  occurs,  arising  from 
the  escape  of  hydrogen  gas,  and  the  zinc  or  iron  rapidly  dissolyes. 
The  action  continues  until  the  acid  has  been  all  neutralized  by  the 
zinc,  or  the  zinc  all  dissolved  by  the  acid  i  or,  finally,  until  so  much 
of  the  compound  formed  during  the  reaction  has  been  produced, 
that  the  water  present  cannot  dissolve  any  more.  This  compound 
consists  of  oxide  of  zinc  or  of  iron  united  to  the  sulphuric  acid,  the 
oxygen  of  the  decomposed  water  uniting  with  the  metal,  while  the 
hydrogen  is  set  free.  The  process  may  be  thus  represented,  zinc 
being  used,  Zn.+S.O,+H.O.=H.+(S.O,+Zn.O.) 

To  account  for  the  circumstances  of  this  reaction,  ft  peculiar 
power  was  at  one  time  supposed  to  exist,  termed  disposing  affinity ; 
and  it  was  said  that  the  presence  of  the  sulphuric  acid  disposed  the 
zinc  to  decompose  the  water,  because  the  oxide  of  zinc,  when  formed 
by  the  decomposition,  might  unite  with  the  acid.  This  theory  is 
quite  futile.  There  can  be  no  oxide  of  zinc  to  influence  the  acid 
until  the  water  has  been  decomposed,  and  the  effect,  the  source  of 
which  was  to  be  sought  for,  had  consequently  passed  away.  It  ap- 
pears to  me  that  the  explanation  is  of  a  much  simpler  form.  Zmc 
and  iron  decompose  water  at  ordinary  temperatures,  even  without 
the  presence  of  any  acid,  but  with  excessive  slowness,  so  that  the 
effect  is  almost  imperceptible.  In  fact,  the  first  minute  trace  of  ox- 
ide which  is  formed,  being  insoluble  in  water,  coats  over  the  metallic 
surface  with  a  varnish  impermeable  to  the  fluid,  and  thus  prevents 
its  farther  action.  This  coating  of  metallic  oxide  is  soluble  in  acids ; 
and  thus,  by  the  presence  of  an  acid,  a  fresh  surface  of  bright  metal 
is  kept  constantly  exposed,  and  the  decomposing  action  is  allowed 
to  proceed  without  hinderance.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  tUs 
simple  view  may  require  some  alteration,  and  that  this  mode  ofol^ 
taining  hydrogen  gas  may  be  found  to  involve  voltaic  conditions 
which  at  present  are  not  well  understood.  Pure  zinc  is  bat  verr 
feebly  acted  on  even  by  a  diluted  acid ;  and  the  rapid  action  which 
occurs  with  commercial  zinc  or  iron  may  be  referred  to  decompo- 
sition by  the  electric  currents  which  circulate  from  one  portion  of 
the  impure  metal  to  the  other,  through  the  liquid.     See  page  135. 

Hydrogen  gas,  when  it  has  been  prepared  by  any  of  these  process 
es,  is  seldom  pure.  The  iron  and  zinc  of  commerce  contain  gen- 
erally traces  of  carbon,  of  sulphur,  and  sometimes  of  arsenic,  wlueh, 
combining  with  some  hydrogen,  form  gaseous  or  volatile  products, 
which  give  to  the  hydrogen  a  peculiar  disagreeable  odour,  and  col- 
our its  flame.  Occasionally,  also,  traces  of  potassium  and  sinCy  in 
very  minute  division,  are  carried  up  with  the  hydrogen  by  the  me- 
chanical force  of  the  effervescence,  but  by  repose  these  latter  impn* 
rities  arc  found  completely  to  separate.  To  get  rid  of  the  former 
class  of  impurities,  the  gas  may  be  made  to  bubble  very  dowly 
through  solutions  of  potash  and  of  corrosive  sublimate,  by  which 
the  arsenic  and  sulphur  would  be  absorbed,  and  through  alcohol, 
which  would  for  the  most  part  dissolve  the  carburetted  hydrogen. 
It  is,  however,  better,  when  pure  hydrogen  is  required,  to  prepere 
it  by  acting  upon  water  with  metallic  sodium  mixed  with  quickailveri 
8o  as  to  moderate  the  rapidity  of  the  decomposition.    Zinc,  which 
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has  been  refined  by  distillation,  gives  also,  with  sulphuric  acid  and 
"water,  a  gas  almost  completely  pure. 

When  free  from  foreign  matters,  hydrogen  gas  bums  with  a  very 
pale  white  flame,  almost  invisible  in  bright  day.  In  burning,  it  com- 
bines with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and  forms  water.  If  a  jar  of  hy- 
*  droffen  gas  be  suddenly  turned  with  the  orifice  upward,  and  infla- 
me^ the  whole  mass  of  gas  rushes  out,  and  gives  a  sheet  of  pale 
white  or  yellowish  flame.  If  it  be  mixed  with  air  previous  to  being 
Bet  on  fire,  the  combustion  of  the  mixture  is  instantaneous,  and  ac- 
companied with  an  explosive  report.  The  proper  proportions  are  two 
▼Glomes  of  hydrogen  gas  to  five  of  air.  If  a  lighted  taper  be  plunged 
into  a  jar  of  hydrogen,  it  is  immediately  extinguished,  the  gas  not 
being  able  to  support  combustion. 

Hydrogen  gas  is  colourless  and  transparent ;  it  is  absorbed  by  wa- 
ter in  very  small  quantity,  and  hence,  for  ordinary  purposes,  is  al- 
ways collected  over  that  liquid.  It  refracts  light  strongly,  its  re- 
fractive index  being  6-61,  air  being  1-00.  In  its  capacity  for  heat 
it  exceeds  all  other  gases,  being  21-9  by  Apjohn's  experiments,  air 
being  1-00  for  equal  weights,  or  1*46  for  equal  volumes.  It  is  the 
lightest  substance  known,  being  only  one  fifteenth  of  the  specific 
gravity  of  air  j  or,  more  accurately,  its  specific  gravity  is  68*8,  air 

being  10000. 

It  is  hence  used  for  filling  balloons ;  as  the  balloon  fuU  of  hydrogen  weighs  less 

tiiaa  the  same  Tolume  of  air,  it  ascends  with  a  force  equal  to  the  difference  of 

vdchL    For  the  purpose  of  illustrating  this  property  of  hydrogen,  a  small  balloon 

mm  ef  gold-beater's  skin,  or  of  the  serous  membrane  of  the  turkey's  craw,  may 

be  Bade  use  of.    On  this  minute  scale,  however,  the  gas  should  be  used  dry,  as, 

itei  prepaied  and  collected  over  water,  its  specific  gravity  may  be  so  much  in- 

ereised  by  the  watery  vapour  it  may  contain,  that,  ^though  good  enough  for  a 

bi|er  balloon,  it  could  not  carry  up  a  small  one,  the  small  balloon  being  really 

bhkIi  heavier  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  gas  it  can  contain ;  consequently,  the 

lqfifa«gsn  sboold  be  dried,  which  may  be  efi!ected  by  causing  it  to  stream  from  the 

gttometer  through  a  tube  filled  with  fragments  of  fused  chloride  of  calcium,  which 

ibsQibs  water  with  great  avidity,  and  from  thence  to  enter  the  balloon.    At  present, 

kydiogeD  gas  is  but  seldom  employed,  it  being  found  cheaper  to  make  the  balloon 

vciy  Inge,  and  to  use  coal  gas,  which,  although  much  heavier  than  hydrogen,  is 

ooBixknbly  lighter  than  atmospheric  air  under  the  same  volume. 

Bj  the  same  experiment,  the  three  most  remarkable  properties  of  hydrogen  may 
be  exhibited  in  an  interesting  form.  If  a  jar  of  hydrogen  be  held  verticaUy,  with 
tbe  orifioe  downvrard  and  open,  it  will  remain  filled  by  the  hydrogen  for  a  certain 
tinie,  as  the  air,  being  so  much  heavier,  mixes  itself  with  the  lighter  gas  but  very 
■lowly.  If  a  lighted  taper  be  now  applied,  the  gas  will  inflame  at  the  surface 
wlwre  it  is  in  contact  with  the  atmosphere,  but,  on  plunging  the  taper  upward  into 
the  pure  gas,  it  will  be  extinguished ;  being  then  lowered,  it  can  be  relighted  at  the 
■beet  of  flame  which  marks  the  surface  of  contact  of  the  gas  and  the  atmosphere, 
ttd  when  again  raised  into  the  pure  gas,  it  wiU  again  be  extinguished ;  this  can*  be 
npeiied  very  often :  the  horizontal  sheet  of  flame  having  been  gradually  rising  into 
the  jir  aceordlDg  as  the  hydrogen^nsumed,  if  then  the  jar  be  sudden^'  turned 
vith  the  or^Sce  directed  upward,  the  residual  gas  will  at  once  rush  out,  and,  mixing 
with  the  air,  will  bom  explosively  with  a  single  flash. 

The  same  experiments  on  the  combustion  of  hydrogen  may  be  made  with  pure 
nyfm  gas  in  place  of  atmospheric  air,  but  then  the  results  are  at  least  five  times 
more  brSliant  The  proportions  for  burning  hydrogen  with  oxygen  gas  are  two 
volniBes  of  hydrogen  and  one  of  oxygen ;  then,  if  the  gases  were  pure,  nothing  but 
pure  water  should  remain. 

It  a  Uadder  be  filled  with  the  two  gases  mixed  in  these  proportions,  and  being 
ponetmred,  the  flame  of  a  taper  be  applied  to  the  orifice,  the  whole  explodes  with  a 
flash  nf  brilliant  light  and  deafening  explosion,  the  strongest  bladder  being  torn  to 
ahjeds  fay  the  ea^ansive  force  of  the  ignited  gases.    In  this  experiment  the  bladder 

I  I 
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must,  of  coone,  be  aecored,  which  ia  easily  done  by  tyinf  the  •topoockliy  which 
the  gas  has  been  passed  into  the  bladdgp,  between  two  nails,  with  some  mat  ooid 
or  copper  wire.  ■ 

A  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  may  also  be  exploded  by  means  of  the  dee- 
trie  spark ;  for  this  purpose  a  strong  tube,  dosed  at  the  top,  and  gnMloated  into 
parts  of  a  cubic  inch,  is  taken,  and  two  brass  or  platina  wires  are  inaeited  thraogh 
the  opposite  sides  near  the  top,  their  extremities  being  kept  about  one  eighth  of  aa 

inch  asunder.    This  tube  is  termed  a  endiomMcr, 
as  it  is  frequently  used  to  meaaare  the- quantity  of 
oxygen  in  the  atmoephere,  and  generaUty  ^  the 
analysis  of  gaseous  mixtures.    The  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  gases  being  confined  in  this  tube  ohk 
water  or  mercury,  an  electric  spark  is  pasMd 
through  the  mixture  by  means  of  the  wires ;  the 
gases  explode,  and,  if  the  poportions  had  beea 
accurately  observed,  no  residue  is  foand ;  if  ooi 
or  the  other  gas  haid  been  in  excess,  the  eieos 
remains  behiml,  one  third  of  the  Tohime  which 
disappears  being  oxygen,  and  the  other  turo  thirdi 
being  hydrogen.    In  order  to  explode  a  hladdflr 
full  of  the  mixed  gases  by  means  of  eleetridty,  i 
▼eiy  simple  plan  is  to  fasten  the  bladder  upon  a 
lar^  cork,  having  in  the  centre  an  openiog;  into 
which  a  stopcock  is  screwed  for  the  paisifB  of 
the  gas,  and  through  which,  near  the  edges,  ftm 
two  stout  brass  wires,  terminating  iuide  Iks 
bladder  in  small  knobs ;  these  ends  being  bromtt 
near  each  other,  and  the  external  ends  being  connected  by  long  wires  with  tht 
coatings  of  a  charged  Leyden  jar,  the  spark  passes  between  the  tenninal  knohi  ii 
the  bladder,  and  the  explosion  immediately  occurs. 

Hydrogen  and  oxygen  are  capable  of  entering  into  combinatios, 
and  forming  water  without  any  explosion  or  visible  combattioB* 
If  the  mixed  gases  be  transmitted  through  a  tube  heated  to  scaicdf 
visible  redness,  they  quietly  combine,  and  this  effect  ocenrt  at  t 
still  lower  temperature,  if  the  tube  contains  coarsely-powden' 
glass  or  sand.  Slips  of  gold  and  silver  are  still  more  favonnbbi 
but  the  most  rapid  union  is  effected,  even  at  ordinary  temperatnreii 
by  platinum.  This  effect  appears  to  be  due  to  the  metallic  mrtee 
retaining  a  thin  layer  of  gas  by  so  strong  a  force  as  by  eondeniittOB 
to  bring  the  molecules  within  the  sphere  of  their  mutual  cheoicil 
attraction  ;  they,  combining,  form  water,  and  a  new  quantity  of  ths 
gaseous  mixture  comes  into  contact  with  the  platinum,  and  foDo** 
the  same  course.  If  the  platinum  be  in  the  form  of  a  sponge,  tt  ^ 
which  the  acting  surfaces  are  very  great,  the  union  takes  place  ie 
rapidly,  that  the  heat  evolved  raises  the  temperature  of  the  platimB 
ball  to  bright  redness,  and  then  the  remaining  gas  explodes.  Vl^ 
tinum  in  form  of  sponge  always  contains  a  quantity  of  air  in  thiiee^ 
densed  condition,  and  hence,  when  a  jet  of  hydrogen  gas  is  cane^ 
to  play  upon  a  morsel  of  spongy  platina,  it  is  absorbed,  and  water  li^ 
I  ing  formed,  the  ball  of  platinum  becomes  red  hot,  and  inflamefl  ^ 
jet  of  gas.  This  constitutes  a  sort  of  lamp  for  instantaneous  li|^ 
equally  pretty  and  ingenious,  the  jet  of  hydrogen  in  its  tarn  beilf 
contrived  to  fall  upon  and  light  a  little  lamp.  See  p.  MQ  and  Sft 
Spongy  platinum  introduced  into  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydf^ 
gen  exploaes  them  instantly,  but  it  can  be  usefully  diluted,  aii^ 
were,  by  being  made  into  bialls  with  a  little  pipe-clay,  and  thes  i^ 
can  only  produce  their  union  in  the  slow  and  silent  way.  This  moli 
is  accordingly  often  used  in  the  analyais  of  mixtures  of  gmeeii  tfi 
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the  energy  of  the  platinum  balls  can  be  graduated  by  the  proportions 
of  metal  and  of  pipe-clay  which  are  employed.  Hydrogen  and  oxy- 
gen, however,  are  not  the  only  gases  which  can  be  made  to  unite  by 
the  agency  of  platinum  surfaces,  as  will  be  elsewhere  shown. 

The  heat  produced  by  the  combustion  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen 
gases  is  the  most  intense  .that  can  be  obtained  by  any  artificial 
means.  It  is  hence,  at  present,  much  used  in  an  instrument  termed 
the  hydro-oxygen  blowpipe.  The  apparatus  employed  must  be  of 
Buch  a  nature  as  to  prevent  any  risk  of  injury  from  explosion,  which, 
with  any  hurffe  quantity  of  the  gases,  might  produce  most  serious 
accidents.  The  safest  form  for  experiment  on  a  large  scale  con- 
sists in  having  the  gases  separate,  in  two  gasometers  connected  by 
tubes,  and  of  such  a  size  and  pressure  as  that  in  the  same  time 
there  will  be  delivered  two  volumes  of  hydrogen  to  one  of  oxygen 
ma.  The  hydrogen  gas  tube  terminates  m  a  hollow  cylindrical  jet, 
inside  of  which  passes  the  jet  of  oxygen  gas ;  the  flame  thus  pro- 
dneed  resembling  that  of  a  candle,  into  the  interior  of  which  is  in- 
jected a  stream  of  air  by  the  blowpipe  in  common  use.  Another  form 
eonaiata  of  a  metallic  box,  made  so  exceedin£fly  strong  that,  even 
were  the  gases  to  explode  within  it,  there  could  be  no  danger  of  its 
being  borst.  The  gases,  previously  mixed  in  a  bladder,  are  forced, 
by  means  of  a  condensing  syringe,  into  the  box,  and  a  suflicient 
quantity  having  been  introduced,  the  condensing  syringe  is  removed, 
and  a  atopcocE  connected  with  a  jet  opened.  The  pressure  of  the 
cmdenaed  gas  inside  forces  out  a  stream,  which  is  ignited,  and,  if 
die  flame  be  not  allowed  to  bum  too  long,  the  rapidity  of  the  cur- 
rent is  sufficient  to  prevent  the  passage  backward  of  the  flame. 
This  form  is  now,  however,  almost  totally  superseded  by  the  very 
isffenious  safety  cylinder  and  jet  of  Mr.  Hemming.  It  consists  of 
a  brasa  cylinder  of  about  ^ve  or  six  inches  long,  by  three  fourths 
of  an  incn  in  diameter,  which  is  filled  as  closely  as  possible  by  a 
handle  of  fine  brass  wires,  into  the  centre  of  which  a  wedge-shaped 
hrass  rod  is  introduced  and  driven  very  hard,  so  as  to  pack  the 
"wires  closely.  The  interstices  between  the  wires  form  thus  a  col- 
lection of  exceedingly  minute  tubes,  through  which  the  gas  must 
pass.  To  one  end  of  this  cylinder  is  connected  a  bladder  contain- 
ing the  mixed  gases ;  the  other  end  terminates  in  a  jet  from  which 
the  gas  issues  ,*  the  flame,  in  passing  backward  from  the  jet,  must, 
in  its  way  to  the  bladder,  stream  through  the  metallic  cylinder,  and 
then  comes  into  contact  with  so  great  a  surface,  and  so  large  a  mass 
of  material  which  conducts  heat  rapidly,  that  the  gases  are  cooled 
fe  below  the  temperature  at  which  their  union  can  occur,  and  their 
bnher  combustion  is,  of  course,  prevented. 

For  experiments  upon  a  small  scale,  this  little  apparatus  combines 
4m  highest  qualifications  of  convenience,  security,  and  simplicity, 
hthe  flame  of  the  hydro-oxygen  blowpipe,  the  most  infusible  sub- 
^^mees  are  melted ;  flint,  pipe-clay,  the  most  refractory  metals,  as 
j^lttinum,  not  merely  fuse,  but  even  appear  to  evaporate  :  a  rod  of 
^  takes  fire,  and  bums  with  a  brilliancy  surpassing  that  of  its 
cottbiution  in  oxygen  gas.  Some  of  the  earths  alone,  are  capable 
^resitting  its  highest  power.  These,  as  lime  and  magnesia,  par- 
tienlarly  the  former,  become,  in  the  flame  of  the  mixed  gases,  so 
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brightly  luminous  as  to  rival  in  intensity  the  noonday  aim,  and 
hence  iurnish  one  of  the  most  important  uses  of  the  hlowpipe,  hy 
serving  for  optical  purposes  as  a  substitute  for  the  solar  ray,  which| 
in  our  climate,  is  so  uncertain  in  its  supply.  The  solar  microscope 
fitted  up  with  a  hall  of  lime,  ignited  by  a  jet  of  the  mixed  gases  in 
place  of  the  solar  rays,  constitutes  the  hydro-oxygen  microscope, 
now  a  common  exhibition  in  our  large  towns ;  and  the  same  light  has 
been  proposed  for  use  in  lighthouses,  and  has  been  actually  employ- 
ed for  signals  in  connecting  the  trigonometrical  surveys  of  the  Brit- 
ish islands.  In  one  case  the  light  emitted  by  the  baU  of  lime  was 
distinctly  visible  at  a  distance  of  seventy  miles. 

A  singular  phenomenon,  which  is  best  produced  by  the  flame  of  hydrogen,  al- 
though not  peculiar  to  it,  is  the  production  of  musical  sounds,  if  an  opmi  tube  be 
hold  over  the  flame.    The  flame,  in  fact,  although  uniform  to  the  eye,  consists  of  a 
suc\H*«sion  of  little  explosions  of  mixed  air  and  gas,  which  recur  too  rapidly  to  be 
individually  distinguishable.    If  the  tube  be  now  held  over  the  flame,  it  win  be  seen 
to  flicker,  and  after  a  few  irregular,  interrupted,  explosive  sounds,  a  distinct  mns- 
cal  note  is  heard.    The  explosions  set  the  air  in  the  tube  to  vibrate,  at  first  irrefo- 
larly.  but  at  last  with  such  a  velocity  of  vibration  as  corresponds  to  the  length  of 
tho'tube,  and  to  the  rapidity  with  which  the  explosive  mixtures  of  air  and  gas  cm 
b^  formed ;  and  thus,  by  any  of  the  known  methods  of  determining  the  nqpiberof 
Tibrations  corresponding  to  a  given  note,  the  frequency  of  the  little  exploaions  n^ 
tv  found.    Occasionally,  also,  a  distinct  beat,  or  alternations  of  sound  and  vkaee, 
nuy  be  heard,  as  in  two  organs,  which  being  nearly,  but  not  completely  in  naisoii 
sound  together ;  this  arises  from  a  current  of  hot  air  ascending  in  the  centre  of  tie 
tube,  while  a  current  of  cold  air  is  formed  next  the  side.    These  do  not,  fin*  a  timi, 
vibrate  completely  as  one  mass ;  and  hence,  at  certain  periods,  alternately  rsdoohto 
and  destroy  the  sounds  which  they  produce. 

In  its  relation  to  other  bodies,  hydrogen  plays  a  very  remarkaUe 
and  peculiar  part.    It  was  at  one  time  supposed  that  it  shared  irith 
oxygen  the  power  of  generating  acids ;  and  as  sulphur,  chlorine,  cj* 
anogen,  iodine,  dec,  form  one  class  of  acids  by  combining  with  ox- 
ygen, so  they  formed  a  second  class,  called  hydracids,  by  entering 
into  union  with  hydrogen ;  and  hydrogen  was  believed  to  be  related 
to  hydrochloric  acid,  as  oxygen  was  to  the  sulphuric  or  the  phospl^ 
ric  acids.    In  the  year  1832, 1  proved  that  this  view  was  totally  iat^ 
rcct,  and  that  all  the  properties  of  the  compounds  of  hydrogen  coid- 
hined  to  show  that  it  was  an  eminently  electro-positive  body ;  that  it 
took  a  place  along  with  iron,  manganese,  and  zinc  ;  and  that  the  coBi- 
pounds  of  hydrogen  with  chlorine,  oxygen,  iodine,  and  sulphur  were 
Almost  universally  electro-positive  in  combination,  and  possessed  bt' 
nio  characters  derived  from  the  pre-eminent  positive  energies  of  tW 
hydrogen  itself.     These  views  have,  since  that  period,  been stinftfj 
Ihor  corroborated  by  the  researches  of  Graham,  and  by  additiW* 
iiivoHtigations  of  my  own ;  and  although  the  old  familiar  nomencJi^ 
lurr  will  Ktill  retain  its  place  to  a  great  extent,  yet  there  rests  n^ 
no  doubt  upon  the  minds  of  philosophical  chemists,  that  hydrog^ 
in  iitttHt  closely  allied  to  the  metals,  particularly  to  zinc  and  copp^f     ' 
ibAl  iho  chlorides,  iodides,  and  fluorides  of  hydrogen,  although thcf 
iiiinul(itc  some  of  the  characters  which  we  assign  to  acids,  reseinliki 
ill  all  important  points,  the  chlorides,  iodides,  &c.,  of  the  metali 
ikbovc  mentioned ;  that,  in  fact,  hydrogen  is  a  metal  enormonilf 
vuUlilo,  Mtiinding  probably  in  the  same  relation  to  mercury  thrt 
nirrcury  does  to  platinum  in  that  respect,  But  still  possessed  of  iB 
Iruiy  oheiniGal  peculiarities  of  the  metallic  atatOi  and  no  mon  dft- 
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prived  of  the  commonplace  qualities  of  lustre,  hardness,  or  briUian- 
07,  than  is  the  mercurial  atmosphere  which  fills  the  apparently  empty 
%op  of  the  tube  of  a  barometer,  or  the  salivating  atmosphere  of  a 
quicksilver  mine  or  of  a  gilder's  workshop. 

Of  Water — Oxide  of  Hydrogen. 

H.O. 

It  has  been  already  shown  that  water  consists  of  hydrogen  and 
oxygen  combined,  in  the  proportions  of  two  volumes  of  the  former 
gas  to  one  volume  of  the  latter,  and  by  weight  of  one  part  of  hy- 
drogen united  to  eight  of  oxygen,  or  of  11*1  hydrogen  and  88*9  of 
oxygen  in  100  parts. 

The  exact  determination  of  the  composition  of  water  is  one  of  the 
most  important  investigations  in  the  domain  of  chemistry,  as  from 
the  great  range  of  affinities  which  oxygen  and  hydrogen  exercise, 
and  the  variety  of  compounds  into  which  they  respectively  enter, 
the  numbers  adopted  for  the  combining  proportions  of  almost  all 
other  bodies  hinge  upon  those  which  are  employed  for  the  constit- 
uents of  water.  It  has,  consequently,  attracted  the  attention  of  many 
distinguished  chemists.  But,  although  the  determination  of  the  re- 
flective volumes  in  which  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  unite,  as  de- 
termined by  Gav  Lussac,  gave  a  very  accurate  result,  yet  the  most 
positive  determination  was  obtained  by  Berzelius,  with  the  method 
now  to  be  described. 

A  known  weight  of  black  oxide  of  copper  is  introduced  into  a 
glass  tube,  on  which  a  bulb  is  blown,  and  to  the  extremity  of  which 
t  flask,  containing  the  materials  for  generating  pure  hydrogen  gas, 
is  connected.    As,  however,  the  hydrogen  gas  passes  off  in  a  damp 
condition,  and  thus  introducing  water  might  falsify  the  result,  there 
is  interposed  a  tube  containing  fragments  of  fused  chloride  of  cal- 
cium, by  which  the  hydrogen  gas  is  completely  dried  before  it 
comes  into  contact  with  the  oxide  of  copper.    Wnen  the  apparatus 
has  been  filled  with  pure  dry  hydrogen,  heat  is  applied  to  the  bulb 
containing  the  black  oxide  01  copper,  and,  as  soon  as  its  temperature 
has  been  raised  to  dull  redness,  decomposition  commences.     The 
oxide  of  copper  becomes  flowing  red,  and  then,  even  if  the  heat  of 
the  lamp  be  much  reduced,  the  reaction  still  goes  on ;  the  glowing 
gradually  pervades  the  whole  mass,  water  is  formed  and  condensed 
on  the  colder  parts  of  the  tube  in  considerable  quantity,  and  when 
the  reaction  is  completed,  there  remains  in  the  bulb  a  porous  mass 
of  pure  metallic  copper.     It  is  necessary,  however,  to  determine 
exactly  the  quantity  of  water  formed :  for  this  purpose,  a  small  tube 
filled  with  fragments  of  fused  chloride  of  calcium  is  attached  to  the 
bulb  tube  by  means  of  a  caoutchouc  connector,  and  the  stream  of 
hydrogen  ^s  is  allowed  to  continue  through  the  apparatus  until 
the  residual  copper  has  become  quite  cold,  and  all  traces  of  water 
have  been  earned  into  the  chloride  of  calcium  tube,  where  it  is  com- 
pletely absorbed  and  retained.    The  oxide  of  copper  tube  having 
Men  weighed  before  and  after  the  experiment,  the  loss  found  is  the 
oxygen  which  has  been  carried  off:  the  chloride  of  calcium  tube 
having  been  also  weighed  before  and  after,  the  gain  gives  the  weight 
of  water  formed,  and  hence  the  composition  of  water  may  easily 
he  calculated,  thus : 
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100  parts  of  black  oxide  of  copper  give 
79*85  of  metallic  copper,  and  lose 
20' 15  of  oxygen,  which  form 
22-67  of  water ; 

consequently,  22*67  of  water  consist  of 

20.15  of  oxygen, 
2*52  of  hyorogen  \ 

or  in  100  parts, 

88*9  of  oxygen, 
11*1  of  hydrogen. 

To  determine  the  combining  equivalents  of  these  substances,  or, 
in  theoretical  language,  their  atomic  weights,  it  is  first  necessary  to 
ascertain  what  grounds  there  are  for  deciding  on  the  atomic  consti- 
tution of  water. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  at  one  time  equal  Yolnmes  of 
all  gases  were  considered  to  contain  the  same  number  of  atoms ; 
and  hence,  as  water  is  formed  by  the  union  of  one  volume  of  oxy- 
gen and  two  of  hydrogen,  it  was  considered  by  some  chemists  to 
consist  of  one  atom  of  oxygen  united  to  two  of  hydrogen ;  there- 
fore,  if  we  take  oxygen  as  the  standard  of  atomic  weights,  and  call  its 
equivalent  number  100,  the  result  would  be  that  88-9  :  11*1  : :  100  : 
12*48=  weight  of  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  \  and  hence  the  atomic 
weight  of  hydrogen  should  be  6*24.  To  the  adoption  of  this  number 
there  are  very  many  objections :  1st,  The  ground  upon  which  it  was 
first  adopted  has  been  proved  to  be  false,  as  the  same  volumes  of  aD 
gases  certainly  do  not  contain  the  same  number  of  chemical  atoms ; 
and,  although  hydrogen  enters  so  much  into  combination,  it  is  but 
very  rarely  that  it  does  so  in  the  proportion  of  6*24.  Likewise  wa- 
ter, in  all  the  modes  in  which  it  is  capable  of  combining,  does  so  in 
a  quantity  containing  12*48  and  not  6*24 ;  and,  finally,  water  in  com- 
bination allies  itself  to  a  variety  of  metallic  oxides,  all  of  which 
there  is  the  strongest  reason  for  supposing  to  be  composed  of  one 
equivalent  or  atom  of  the  metal  united  with  one  of  oxygen. 

Water  is  therefore  assumed  to  be  composed  of  an  equivalent  of 
each  of  its  constituents ;  and  according  as  the  standard  of  oxygen  or 
of  hydrogen  is  taken,  its  atomic  weight  is 

One  atom  of  oxygen 100*00  8 

One  atom  of  hydrogen 12*24f  1 

112*24  T 

Water  is  colourless,  transparent,  destitute  of  taste  and  smell.  If 
agitated,  it  solidifies  at  a  temperature  of  32°  F.  (0  Centigrade),  but 
if  preserved  quiescent,  it  may  be  cooled  much  lower  without  freez- 
ing ;  if  it  be  then  touched  or  shaken,  a  portion  is  immediately  con- 
verted into  ice,  and  the  temperature  of  the  whole  is  raised  to  32^. 
In  freezing,  water  expands  very  much,  and  exerts  therein  so  ffrei^t 
a  force  as  to  burst  the  strongest  vessels  in  which  it  is  contained. 
It  is  thus  that  the  surfaces  of  the  hardest  rocks  are  gradually  enun- 
bled  into  soil  fit  for  the  support  of  vegetable  life  \  the  water  perco- 
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lating  into  minute  crevices  and  fissures  during  the  warmer  months, 
ajid,  when  frozen  in  winter,  breaking  down,' by  repeated  and  in- 
creasing expansive  efforts  during  successive  years,  the  substance 
of  masses  which  would  appear,  from  compactness  and  hardness,  fit- 
%ed  to  withstand  the  severest  effects  of  time  and  climate. 

The  specific  gravity  of  steam,  such  as  it  would  be  at  the  standard 
'temperature  and  pressure,  is  found  to  be  620*  1,  atmospheric  air  be- 
ing 1000*0.  Two  volumes  of  steam  contain  two  of  hydrogen  and 
one  of  oxygen ;  hence  there  is  a  condensation  of  three  volumes  to 
^w^o  produced  by  the  union  of  the  gases.  The  calculated  result  is 
thnu  found : 

Two  volumes  of  hydrogen   .    68'8x2=  137-6 
One  volume  of  oxygen =1102*6 

give  two  volumes  of  vapour  of  water    =1240*2 

hence  one  volume  of  vapour  of  water  =  620*1 

In  forminc^  steam  at  212°,  and  a  pressure  of  30  inches  mercury, 
"Water  expands  to  1696  times  its  volume  according  to  the  determina- 
tion of  Gay  Lussac,  which  gives  almost  exactly  the  proportion  of  a 
cubic  inch  of  water  forming  a  cubic  foot  of  steam,  which  contains 
17528  cubic  inches. 

The  solution  of  gases  in  water  appears  to  be  governed  by  prin- 
ciples similar  to  those  which  regelate  the  solvent  action  of  water 
upon  solid  bodies.  In  some  instances  there  certainly  takes  place 
enemical  union,  as  in  the  case  of  muriatic  acid  gas  and  ammonia ;  and 
in  these  cases  the  condensation  of  the  gases  by  the  water  is  accom- 
panied by  the  evolution  of  considerable  heat.  But  in  other  cases, 
particularly  where  the  quantity  of  gas  is  small,  the  result  appears 
to  be  merely  a  mechanical  distribution  of  the  molecules  of  the  gas 
throughout  the  mass  of  the  liquid.  The  following  is  a  table  of  the 
fjuantity  of  these  gases  absorbed  by  wSter  without  combination. 

100  vwoines  of  water  at  60^  Fahr.  and  SO  inches  bar.  absorb  of 

Solphoretted  hydzogen S53  volumes. 

Salphurons  acid 438  *' 

Chlorine 306  <« 

Carbonic  acid 100  <* 

Nitrons  oxide 76  " 

Otefiantgas 12-6  " 

Qiygen 3-7  ** 

Nitrogen    )  .g  „ 

HjdrogenJ ^^ 

The  mixture  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen,  which  constitutes  the  air 
we  breathe,  is  absorbed  by  water,  and  it  is  to  the  air  thus  dissolved 
that  water,  in  great  part,  owes  its  refreshing  taste.    If  water  be 
boiled  this  air  is  expelled,  and  this  should  be  done  if  it  be  wished 
to  mturate  the  water  with  any  other  gas,  as  the  power  of  water  to 
absorb  any  other  gas  is  remarkably  diminished  by  the  presence  of 
even  a  small  quantity  of  air.     If  water  already  saturated  with  one 
gas  be  exposed  to  the  action  of  a  second,  it  lets  a  portion  of  the 
first  escape,  and  absorbs  a  corresponding  quantity  of  the  second. 
In  this  way,  a  very  small  quantity  of  a  sparingly  soluble  gas  may 
expel  a  large  quantity  of  one  much  more  soluble.    A  familiar  exam- 
ple of  this  fact  consists  in  taking  a  glass  half  full  of  Champagne,  and 
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having  formed  the  palm  of  the  hand  into  a  hoUow  cap,  to  strike  the 
top  of  the  glass,  closing  the  glass  and  flattening  the  hand  at  the  same 
time  ;  the  air  ahove  the  wine  is  thus  forcihly  compressed,  and  a  por- 
tion is  then  absorbed,  under  pressure,  by  the  fluid,  from  which  a 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid  is  expelled,  greater  than  that  of  air  absorb- 
ed in  the  proportion  of  1060  to  16,  and  thus  the  efllervescent  char- 
acter of  the  wine  restored. 

Notwithstanding  this  character  of  neutrality,  which  renders  wa- 
ter so  useful  as  a  vehicle  or  solvent  for  more  ener^tic  bodies,  wa- 
ter is  actively  engaged  in  a  great  variety  of  chemical  reactions,  in 
which  its  elements,  separating  from  one  another,  appear  in  an  iso- 
lated state,  or,  by  combining  with  other  substances  which  may  be 
present,  generate  new  compounds.  Even,  however,  independent  of 
decomposition,  water  plays  a  most  important  part  in  chemical  theory, 
from  the  numerous  classes  of  compounds  of  which  it  forms  a  con- 
stituent. The  generality  of  saline  bodies,  in  crystallizing,  retain  t 
quantity  of  water,  often  more  than  one  half  their  weight  i  this  is 
termed  water  of  crystallization.  On  the  application  of  a  moderate 
heat  this  water  separates,  and  frequently  the  salt  dissolves  in  iti 
own  water  of  crystallization  on  being  heated,  imdergoing  what  if 
termed  watery  fusion. 

Salts  containing  water  of  crystallization  often  attract  still  more 
if  surrounded  by  damp  air,  and  fall  into  a  liquid  state :  such  are 
termed  deliquescent  salts ;  others,  on  the  contrary,  give  oflf  their 
water  of  crystallization  even  at  ordinary  temperatures,  if  the  air  be 
moderately  dry ;  some,  such  as  the  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  soda, 
losing  all ;  others,  as  the  phosphate  of  soda,  only  a  portion  of  that 
constituent :  these  are  termed  efflorescent  salts ;  when  the  efflores* 
ccnce  is  complete,  they  lose  their  crystalline  arrangement  and  fall 
to  powder. 

6raham  has  shown,  that  in  many  classes  of  salts,  particularly  in 
the  sulphates,  one  portion  of  the  water  is  much  more  intimately 
united  than  the  remainder;  that,  in  fact,  in  addition  to  the  mere 
water  of  crystallization,  which  may  be  removed  without  injury,  there 
is  water  essential  to  the  constitution  of  the  salt,  and  replaced  by 
other  bodies  when  the  salt  enters  into  combination.  Thus,  in  the 
common  crystallized  sulphate  of  copper  there  are  five  atoms  of  wa- 
ter, of  which  four  are  removable  by  a  temperature  of  150°,  but  the 
fifth  withstands  a  temperature  of  300°.  The  formula  of  this  salt  is, 
therefore,  not  Cu.O. .  S03  +  5H.0.,  but  Cu.O. .  S.O,  H.O.4.4H.O.,  the 
four  atoms  being  water  of  crystallization ;  now  if  this  salt  be  com- 
bined with  sulphate  of  potash,  this  fifth  atom  of  water  diaappears, 
and  the  double  salt  is  (Cu.O. .  S.O,)  (K.O. .  S.O,)  +4H.0. ;  the  K.O. 
S.Os  having  entered  into  the  place  of  the  water  which  had  been  ex- 
pelled ;  water  thus  circumstanced  is  termed  constitutional  water, 
as  being  necessary  to  the  complete  constitution  of  the  substance. 

Water,  in  combination  with  the  stronger  acids,  is  capable  of  act- 
ing as  a  base,  and,  indeed,  we  know  of  the  existence  of  many  acidi 
omy  in  the  form  of  their  compounds  with  water.  Thus  the  nitrieu 
the  chloric,  the  oxalic,  the  acetic  acids,  have  never  been  obtaaaed 
in  a  separate  form;  what  we  generally  term  those  acids  being, ni 
reality,  compounds  of  these  acids  with  water — salts  of  water.    Oil 
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of  vitriol  is  ■  compoond  of  inlphuric  acid  and  wster,  sulphaie  of 
Wfttflr,  and  it  combines  with  more  water,  producing  great  heat,  to 
form  a  anlphate  of  water  with  exceas  of  base,  precisely  as  the  sul- 
phate of  copper  combines  with  more  oxide  of  copper  lo  produce  a 
correaponding  basic  salt.  The  salta  of  water  poasees  the  moet  com- 
plete similarity  with  those  of  zinc  and  copper,  and  it  i»  from  their 
comparative  study  that  the  evidence  in  favour  of  the  view  inculcA- 
ted  abeady,  of  hydrogen  beipg  a  volatile  metal,  has  be«n  in  greatest 
part  derived. 

Water  combines  also  with  bases :  the  majority  of  metallic  oxides 
combine  with  water,  often  with  the  evolution  of  considerable  heat. 
Thealaeking  of  lime,  which  is  the  act  of  combination  of  dry  lime 
-with  water,  produces  so  much  heat  as  to  ignite  gunpowder,  and, 
when  in  lai%e  quantity,  to  become  red  hot.  Ships  laden  with  lime 
haTe  often  been  bamed  at  sea,  from  water  getting  into  the  hold 
among  the  lime,  and  ao  much  heat  being  evolved  as  to  set  the  ship 
on  fire.  Barytes  and  atrontia  produce,  in  slacking,  atill  more  beat. 
Potash  retains  water  so  strongly  that  it  can  only  be  obtained  free 
from  it  by  the  direct  combustion  of  the  metal,  potassium,  in  dry 
oxygen  gas  or  air.  In  relation  to  these  powerful  bascB,  water  ap- 
pears, therefore,  to  act  the  part  of  a  feeble  acid. 

The  eompounds  of  water  have  been  generally  termed  by  chemists 
hydrates  j  thus,  hydrate  of  lime,  hydrated  oxide  of  copper,  hydrsted 
nlphnric  acid,  hydrated  sulphate  of  zinc.  Theve^dilferent  func- 
tions performed  by  water,  in  the  various  modes  of  combination  it 
tfeeta,  render  it  necessary  to  adopt  a  definite  principle  of  nomen- 
tlttnre  in  this  respect.  In  the  Bubsequeut  pages  I  shsll  employ  the 
word  hydratt  only  where  the  water  is  combined  with  a  base,  such 
u  a  metallic  oxide ;  thus,  hydrate  of  lime,  hydrate  of  potash,  hy- 
drated oxide  of  lead.  Where  the  water  is  united  to  an  acid,  I  Gball, 
ia  all  coses  in  which  the  true  chemical  nature  of  the  compound 
comes  into  play,  term  it  a  salt ;  as  sulphate  of  water,  oxalate  of 
watar,  &e. ;  but  where  no  atricf  theoretical  explanation  is  involved, 
I  shall  continue  to  nse  the  common  name,  as  oil  of  vitriol,  strong 
lalpharic  acid,  oxalic  acid,  aquafortis,  &c.  There  is  no  name  pecu- 
Wly  applicable  to  the  form  of  compounds  which  contain/ constitu- 
tional water,  but  it  will  serve  at  well  to  characterize  the  absence  or 
^irivaiion  of  this  water  by  the  word  anhydrout,  the  ordinary 
isme  of  the  substance  being  supposed  to  include  the  combined  wa- 
l  kr ;  thns,  common  sulphate  of  zinc,  freed  from  water  of  crystalliza- 
tUD,  is  Zn.O. .  S.0, .  H.O. ;  anhydrous  sulphate  of  zinc  is  Zn.O. .  S.O,. 
When  there  exists  water  of  crystallization  in  a  salt,  it  is  of  course 
■claded  when  the  salt  is  spoken  of  as  crystallized.  In  formuite, 
Av  the  purpose  of  distinguishing  between  water  of  crystallization 
ud  water  more  clotely  united,  the  latter  will  always  be  marked  by 
tbe  symbols  of  its  constituents,  the  former  by  the  two  initial  letters 
■f  the  Latin  word  aaaa,  aq. ;  thus  the  CTvatallized  oxalic  acid  is 
(;0^.H.O.+2Aii.    llie  phosphate  of  soda  18  PA+SNa-O..H.O.-f- 

Water  does  not  exist  innamre  in  a  perfectly  pure  condition.  It 
contains  disaolved  a  small  portion  of  atmospheric  air  end  of  carbonic 
■dd,  and  also  certain  qiuutitiea  of  solid  impurities,  of  which  com- 
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mon  salt,  sulphates  and  carbonates  of  lime,  and  chloride  of  magBe- 
sium,  are  the  most  important.    In  particular  localities,  the  water  is- 
suing from  the  earth  contains  iron,  and  often  sulphuretted  hydrogen ; 
also  traces  of  iodine  and  bromine  j  and  occasioiviUy  the  quantity  of 
these  foreign  matters  present  is  so  great  as  to  confer  upon  the  wa- 
ter medicinal  properties,  and  to  make  such  springs,  under  the  name 
of  mineral  springs,  spas,  be  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  preserving 
or  recovering  health.    These  impurities  arise  from  the  water,  in 
percolating  through  the  porous  rocky*  strata,  of  which  the  mount- 
ains and  general  crust  of  the  earth  are  composed,  dissolving  in  smaD 
quantity  almost  all  the  substances  it  meets.    Hence  rain-water  or 
snow-water,  collected  at  a  distance  from  houses,  is  the  purest  water 
which  can  be  obtained  in  nature.     It  contains  only  some  carbonic 
acid  and  air  dissolved.     The  sea  being  the  general  reservoir  into 
which  all  the  rivers  of  the  earth  discharge  their  waters,  contains 
in  a  concentrated  form  all  the  materials  which  the  river  waters  had 
carried  down.    Although  not  of  absolutely  the  same  constitution  all 
over  the  globe,  yet  it  varies  so  little  that  the  deviation  may  be  ex- 
plained by  local  circumstEmces.     It  is  in  many  countries  the  source 
from  which  common  salt  and  sulphate  of  magnesia  are  derived. 
When  sea- water  freezes,  the  ice  contains  scarcely  a  trace  of  saliae 
matter,  so  that,  when  melted,  it  forms  a  sweet,  drinkable  water. 
Hence,  in  voyages  in  the  Northern  Seas,  supplies  of  fresh  water  are 
obtained  by  chopping  blocks  of  ice  from  the  frozen  surface  of  th» 
ocean.     To  obtain  water  pure  for  chemical  purposes,  it  is  necessuy 
to  distil  it.     The  saline  and  fixed  impurities  remain  behind,  the  pore 
water  passes  over.     Its  purity  may  be  ascertained  bv  means  ol  tbe 
reagents  fitted  to  detect  the  most  important  impurities.     Tha%  if 
free  from  common  salt,  it  will  give  no  precipitate  with  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver ;  if  free  from  lime,  it  will  not  be  afifected  by  oztlic 
acid  I  and  if  it  be  not  rendered  turbid  by  nitrate  of  barytes,  it  can- 
not contain  sulphuric  acid. 

From  the  inactivity  of  water,  an(^  the  facility  with  which  it  d^ 
be  obtained  pure,  as  well  as  the  important  part  which  it  plays  in  tho       j 
economy  of  nature,  it  is  taken  as  the  standard  with  which  the  prop*       ^ 
erties  of  other  bodies,  when  numerically  determined,  are  compuA       > 
Thus  the  specific  heats  of  solids  and  liquids  are  reduced  to  a  wctkf      ^ 
water  being  taken  as  1*000.     The  specific  gravities  of  liquids  ^      [^ 
solids  are  also  taken  in  numbers,  that  of  water  being  the  standirf*     L 
If,  however,  the  specific  gravities,  and  heats  of  gases  and  vspofli*     h : 
were  reduced  to  the  standard  of  water,  the  fractions  by  which  thof     ^ 
should  be  expressed  would  be  inconveniently  small;  and  hence,  ft'     f^ 
this  class  of  bodies,  a  better  suited  standara  substance  is  foand  ii     ^ 
atmospheric  air.  ^ 

Of  Oxygenaied  Water.    Peroxide  of  Hydrogen. 
H.0.+0.,  or  H.0,, 

This  singular  substance  was  first  discovered  by  Thenard;  ili 
preparation  is  somewhat  circuitous  and  indirect,  oxygen  and  hydMK 

En  not  combining  with  each  other  directly  in  any  other  proportiow 
t  those  which  form  water. 
For  its  preparation,  peroxide  of  barium  most  be  first  proeued ;  this  is 
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by  plieiDg  pare  barytes  (oxide  of  barium)  in  a  porcelain  tube,  which  is  heated  to 
xedoesB  in  a  charcoal  furnace,  and  then  a  stream  of  pure  oxygen  gas  passed  over  it 
•as  toog  as  it  is  absorbed ;  the  barytes  absorbs  as  much  more  oxygen  as  it  already 
contained,  and  from  Ba.0.  becomes  Ba.Ot. 

This  substance  may  be  still  more  easily  prepared  by  mixing  pure  barytes  with 
ils  weight  of  chlorate  of  potash,  and  heating  it  nearly  to  redness ;  when  the  disen- 
mement  of  oxygen  from  the  chlorate  of  potash  has  set  in,  the  mass  becomes 
fJDwing  red  at  one  point,  and  this  appearance  spreads  over  the  whole  mass  like  tinder. 
The  buytes  burns,  as  it  were,  in  the  atmosphere  of  oxygen,  and  ibnns  the  deutox- 
ids  of  barium.  If,  then,  the  residual  mass  be  washed  with  water,  the  chloride  of 
potissiuin,  which  remains  from  the  chlorate  of  potash,  is  dissolved,  and  the  deutox- 
ide  of  barium,  combining  with  an  equivalent  of  water  to  form  a  bulky,  white,  insol- 
uble hydrate,  remains  behind,  and  may  be  collected  on  a  filter. 

The  best  mode  of  obtaining  peroxide  of  hydrogen  from  this  substance  is  that  pro- 
posed by  Pelouze.  To  dUute  hydrofluoric  acid  (flucHride  of  hydrogen),  the  peroxide 
of  bviiim  is  added  untU  the  acidity  of  the  liquor  is  completely  neutralized.  The 
nactioQ  is  very  simple ;  the  fluorine  combines  with  the  barium,  while  all  the  oxy- 
pa  is  transferred  to  the  hydrogen,  which  the  fluoric  acid  abandons;  thus, 
H.F.+Ba.O,=:Ba.F.4-H.08. 

The  fluoride  of  barium  is  insoluble,  and  may  be  collected  on  a  filter  along  with 
tbe  excess  of  peroxide  of  barium ;  the  liquor  contains  only  pure  oxygenated  water, 
l^hiosilicic  acid,  which  is  cheaper,  and  more  convenient  than  the  fluoric  acid,  may 
<ho  be  used  in  this  decomposition.  The  fluosilicate  of  barium  separates  as  an  in- 
■obhle  white  powder,  and  the  peroxide  of  hydrogen  remains  dissolved. 

TheDard*s  plan  consisted  in  dissolving  the  peroxide  of  barium  in  dilute  muriatic 
>Qd,  aod  then  precipitating  the  barytes  by  sulphuric  acid.  The  muriatic  acid 
*hich  became  free  was  then  neutralized  by  another  portion  of  peroxide  of  barium, 
^  this  again  precipitated  by  sulphuric  acid.  When  the  liquor  had  become  strong 
doogh,  the  free  muriatic  acid  was  removed  by  the  cautious  addition  of  sulphate  of 
4fer,  and  the  sulphuric  acid  then  evolved  was  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  pure 
times,  carefully  avoiding  an  excess. 

The  weak  solution  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen  thus  obtained  must  be  placed,  along 
vilh  a  capsule  of  sulphuric  acid,  under  the  exhausted  receiver  of  the  air-pump. 
The  water  being  more  volatile,  evaporates  first,  and  the  liquor  gradually  becomes 
•ore  concentrated,  until,  finally,  the  peroxide  of  hydrogen  remains  pure  behind.  If 
left  loo  long  in  the  exhausted  vessel,  it  evaporates  itself  without  alteration. 

Peroxide  of  hydrogen  is  a  thick,  colourless  liquid.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1*452. 
ft  has  a  nauseous  taste,  and  irritates  the  skin.  It  bleaches  and  destroys  all  vegeta- 
kie  eoloars.  Its  reactions  are  generally  so  violent  that  it  must  be  diluted  with 
lany  times  its  volume  of  water  before,  they  can  be  accurately  observed. 

Its  most  curious  property  is,  that  by  being  put  in  contact  with  any  one  of  a  great 
Kmber  of  solid  substances,  it  is  decompcmed  with  great  rapidity,  being  resolved 
feto  oxygen  and  water.  Black  oxide  of  manganese  is  one  of  the  most  active.  If  a 
Kttleof  this  substance,  in  powder,  be  introduced  into  strong  peroxide  of  hydrogen.  In 
a  graduated  tube,  over  mercury,  the  latter  is  decomposed  almost  explosively,  disen- 
ming  475  times  its  volume  of  oxygen,  the  oxide  of  manganese  remaining  perfectly 
unaltered.  Platinum,  gold,  silver,  quicksilver,  particularly  if  the  metal  be  in  the 
Ibrm  of  leaf  or  sponge,  produce  the  same  eflTect ;  and  if  the  peroxide  of  hydrogen 
be  put  into  contact  with  an  oxide  of  these  metals,  as  oxide  of  silver,  it  is  not  mere- 
ly deeomposed  itself^  but  the  oxide  is  also  decomposed,  the  oxygen  and  metal  both 
iiiMwning  free.  In  the  dark,  and  with  strong  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  a  flash  of  light  is 
seen  to  accompany  its  decomposition,  and  the  tube  becomes  red  hot.  The  decompo- 
aition  of  the  oxide  of  silver  cannot,  however,  be  referred  to  the  great  heat  produced, 
as,  even  if  the  peroxide  of  hydrogen  be  dfluted  with  fifty  times  its  volume  of  water, 
oxide  of  silver  produces  complete  decomposition,  evolution  of  oxygen,  and  separa- 
tion of  metallic  silver ;  yet  the  effervescence  is  not  very  energetic,  and  the  liquor 
does  not  become  sensibly  warm  to  the  hand. 

With  other  metals,  the  oxygen,  in  place  of  becoming  free,  enters  into  combinatipn, 
fimning  an  oxide  of  a  higher  degree ;  thus,  with  the  oxides  of  lead  and  bismuth 
there  are  formed  peroxides  of  those  metals ;  with  arsenic  there  is  fonned  arsenic 
aeid.  The  animal  substances  fibrine  and  albumen,  which  are  so  similar  in  most 
respects,  are  distinguished  from  each  other  by  their  action  on  this  body,  fibrine  de- 
cooiposing  it  with  rapidity,  while  albumen  is  without  eflTect.  It  is  highly  probable, 
tlMt  m  the  deoompoeition  of  water  by  the  voltaic  pile,  some  of  this  compound  may 
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be  fonned,  as  the  qiumtity  of  oxygen  collected  is  fteqnently  mailer  tbaa  it  alioild 
be ;  mod  a  portion  of  the  process  of  bleaching,  by  exposing  the  wetted  doih  to  the 
action  of  light  and  air,  may  possiUy  be  carri»l  on  by  the  ronnatioii  and  aabseqoeic 
decomposition  of  this  substance. 

Peroxide  of  hydrogen,  when  kept  for  any  length  of  time,  even  in  a  dihite  condi- 
tion, gradually  decomposes,  oxygen  being  giTcn  off,  and  water  remaining  behhid. 
The  presence  of  an  acid  in  the  liquor  retards  this  action  rery  much,  while  the  prea- 
ence  of  an  alkah  accelerates  it.  It  was  in  great  part  from  the  remarkable  diarao- 
ters  of  this  body  that  Beraelius  deriyed  his  eyidence  in  fsTour  of  the"  existence  of  a 
catalytic  force  influencing  chemical  action,  which  has  been  described  already. 

Of  Nitrogen. 

N. 

It  has  been  already  noticed,  that  the  substance  by  which  the  ox- 
ygen is  diluted  in  atmospheric  air,  so  as  to  render  it  suitable  to  the 
respiration  of  animals,  is  called  nitrogen,  from  its  being  the  basis 
of  nitric  acid  and  nitre  (the  nitre  former).  It  is  also  called  by  some 
chemists  azote^  from  its  incapability  of  supporting  life ;  but,  as  a 
great  number  of  gases  resemble  it  in  that  respect,  the  former  name 
18  the  more  characteristic,  and  it  alone  will  be  hereafter  used. 
As  nitrogen  exists  in  great  quantity  in  the  air  we  breathe,  it  if 

most  easily  obtained  by  acting  upon  a  eon- 
fined  portion  of  the  air  so  as  to  abstract  the 
oxygen,  when  the  residual  gas  is  found  to 
be  nitrogen  almost  completely  pure.    Thui^ 
if  a  small  piece  of  phosphorus,  laid  in  a  cdd 
J,  floating  on  water,  be  set  on  fire,  and  abeO 
fiflass,  a,  be  inverted  over  it,  the  phosphoroi) 
m  burning,  unites  with  the  oxygen  of  tke 
air,  and  forms  white  fumes  of  phospborie 
acid.     At  first,  from  the  great  expansion  o( 
the  air  caused  by  the  high  temperature  of  the  fiame,  some  bnbbk* 
escape  from  under  the  edge  of  the  glass  ;  but  soon,  even  before  tba 
phosphorus  has  ceased  to  bum,  the  water  begins  to  rise  in  the  belly 
and,  finally,  the  clouds  of  phosphoric  acid  gradually  dissolving  in  the 
water,  the  residual  gas  will  be  found  to  occupy  about  four  mtbi  ^ 
the  original  volume  of  the  air,  and  to  be  colourless  as  the  air  bia 
been  before.     Any  other  burning  body  would  answer  the  same  fvr- 
pose,  although  not  so  perfectly  as  the  phosphorus.     Thus,  if  tf^ 
of  wine,  or  pyroxylic  spirit,  or  ether,  which  burn  without  smoki|b* 
placed  in  the  little  cup,  and  set  on  fire  under  the  bell  glass,  tf  '^ 
the  former  instance,  the  inflammable  constituents,  carbon  and  hf| 
drogen,  combine  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  forming  carbonic  oxiee 
and  water,  the  nitrogen  remaining  behind.     The  gas  thus  obtaio^ 
must  be  washed  well  with  water,  or,  better,  a  little  solution  of  p''^ 
ash,  to  remove  the  carbonic  acid,  and  even  then  the  nitrogen  CO*" 
tains  some  oxygen  unconsumed ;  for  in  every  case  where  carbotf^ 
acid  is  formed  by  a  burning  body,  the  combustion  ceases  before  ^^ 
the  oxygen  present  has  been  consumed,  the  carbonic  acid  exercisi^ 
on  combustion  a  positively  impeding  power,  similar  to  that  which  ^ 
has  on  respiration.     The  purest  nitrogen  is  consequently  oblaiai^ 
by  means  of  phosphorus. 
Independent  of  this  source  of  nitrogen  in  atmospheric  air,  it  mf 
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be  obtained  indirectly  from  a  great  number  of  substances.  Thus 
most  animal  substances  contain  nitrogen  in  large  quantity,  united  to 
carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen.  If,  therefore,  some  pieces  of  muscle, 
or  albumen,  or  gelatine,  be  boiled  in  a  retort  with  some  nitric  acid, 
the  oxygen  of  the  nitric  acid  combines  with  the  carbon  and  hydrogen 
«f  the  animal  substance,  forming  different  compounds  according  to 
th^  temperature  and  the  proportions,  while  the  nitrogen  of  boui  is 
disengaged. 

If  a  gas,  termed  nitrous  oxide,  which  will  be  described  in  a  sub- 
sequent section,  be  put  into  contact  with  a  slip  of  metallic  zinc,  at 
the  moment  of  its  formation  the  zinc  deprives  it  of  its  oxygen,  form- 
ing oxide  of  zinc,  and  the  nitrogen  is  set  free.  The  apparatus  used 
for  this  purpose  consists  of  a  tubulated  retort,  into  which  is  intro- 
doced  the  salt  (nitrate  of  ammonia),  which,  when  heated,  yields  ni- 
trous oxide.  Into  the  tubulure  is  fitted  a  cork,  through  which  passes 
a  copper  wire,  to  the  end  of  which  a  slip  of  zinc  is  fastened.  To 
the  neck  of  the  retort  a  bent  tube  is  adapted,  passing  to  the  pneu- 
matic trough.  Heat  being  applied  to  the  retort  by  means  of  a  lamp, 
the  salt  melts,  and  then  begins  to  emit  gas.  At  this  moment  the 
cc^iper  wire  is  depressed,  so  that  the  slip  of  zinc  may  touch  the  sur- 
face of  the  melted  mass.  The  effervescence  immediately  becomes 
much  more  violent,  white  clouds  of  oxide  of  zinc  are  formed,  and 
the  gas,  which  passes  over,  is  nitrogen  quite  pure.  The  theory  of 
the  formation  of  the  nitrous  oxide  will  be  noticed  under  the  proper 
head.  Its  decomposition  by  the  zinc  is  simple :  nitrous  oxide  is  N. 
0.,  and  acted  on  by  Zn.  their  products  are  N.  and  Zn.O. 

If  ammonia  dissolved  in  water  be  exposed  to  the  action  of  a  cur- 
rent of  chlorine,  it  is  decomposed,  sal  ammoniac  is  formed,  and  ni- 
trogen gas  is  disengaged.  The  solu- 
tion of  ammonia  may  be  contained  in 
a  bottle  with  a  wide  neck,  g,  to  which 
a  cork  is  fitted,  perforated  to.  admit 
two  ta}^8,  the  one,  /,  conveying  the 
chlorine  from  the  vessel  Oy  in  which 
it  is  disengaged,  and  oppming  under 
the  surface  of  the  liquid  near  }he  bot- 

tom^the  other  projecting  but  little  ^^^^     ^^^  _ 

under  the  cork,  and  leading  to  the  ^^^^     ^^m 
pneumatic  trough.     The  action  of  the 

chlorine  upon  the  ammonia  is  accompanied  by  the  formation  of  white 
fumes  and  the  evolution  of  much  heat.  If  the  solution  be  strong,  a 
flash  of  light  is  seen  at  the  entrance  of  each  bubble  of  chlorine  gas; 
but  these  are  not  attended  with  any  danger.  The  ammonia,  how- 
ever, must,  all  through  the  process,  be  kept  in  excess,  as,  were  the 
chlorine  in  excess,  it  might  produce  a  body,  chloride  of  amidogenOi 
possessed  of  the  most  eminently  dangerous  explosive  properties. 

The  reaction  which  here  takes  place  may  be  simply  shown.  Am- 
monia consists  of  one  equivalent  of  nitrogen  and  three  of  hydrogen ; 
by  the  action  of  three  equivalents  of  chlorine  there  are  formed  three 
of  chloride  of  hydrogen  (muriatic  acid),  which  unite  then  with  three 
equivalents  of  ammonia  to  form  three  of  sal  ammoniac  (muriate  of 
ammonia).    Thus  (N.-fdH.)  and  dCl.  give  N.  and  (3CLH.),  which 
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combine  with  3N.H,  to  form   3(C1.H.  .  N.H,),  one  equivalent  of  ni— * 
trogen  becoming  free. 

Nitrogen,  when  obtained  by  any  of  these  processes,  is  a  perma— * 
nent  gas,  colourless  and  transparent ;  it  is  absorbed  by  water  onljr* 
in  very  small  quantity.    It  is  lighter  than  atmospheric  air,  its  specific 
gravity  being  976,  air  being  1000.     It  is  characterized  by  the  com- 
plete absence  of  the  positive  properties  which  distinguish  other 
gases.     Thus,  it  does  not  support  combustion  or  respiration ;  it  ex- 
tinguishes a  taper,  and  animals  are  suffocated  in  it ;  but  these  ef- 
fects appear  to  be  due  only  to  the  absence  of  oxygen. 

Although  nitrogen  is  thus  incapable  of  combming  directly  with 
oxygen,  yet  by  indirect  methods  they  may  be  made  to  unite,  and 
the  compounds  formed  of  these  elements  are  surpassed  in  number 
and  importance  by  few  series  of  binary  combinations.  When  oxy- 
gen and  nitrogen  combine,  their  result  is  almost  universally  that 
which  contains  most  oxygen,  nitric  acid ;  their  union  may  be  effect- 
ed by  the  electric  spark,  provided  water,  or  a  solution  of  an  alkali 
be  present ;  hence  rain-water  often  contains  traces  of  nitric  acid, 
particularly  if  its  deposition  has  been  preceded  by  discharges  of 
lightning  between  the  clouds ;  and  lime  or  potash  contained  in  old 
walls  are  found,  after  a  certain  time,  to  be  neutralized  by  nitric  acid. 
A  mixture  of  ammonia  and  oxygen  may  be  converted  into  nitric 
acid  and  water,  likewise,  by  spongy  platinum  at  a  temperature  of 
572\ 

The  combining  proportion  of  nitrogen  is,  on  the  hydrogen  scale, 
14«'0,  and  on  the  oxygen  scale,  175.  In  a  great  number  of  instances, 
however,  it  appears  to  enter  into  combination  with  one  third  of  its 
ordinary  equivalent,  and  I  have  found  this  peculiarity  to  extend  to 
arsenic  and  phosphorus,  which  are  so  closely  assimilated  to  it 
throughout  their  chemical  relations. 

Before  entering  upon  the  history  of  the  compounds  of  nitrogren 
with  oxygen,  I  shall  describe  more  particularly  the  properties  and 
composition  of  atmospheric  air,  which,  being  of  so  much  imp#rtance 
in  the  majority  of  chemical  reactions  which  occur  on  a  large  scale, 
and  being  assumed  as  the  standard  of  properties  for  g^aseous  and 
vaporous  bodies,  deserves  minute  attention. 

Of  the  *^tmosphere. 

The  analysis  of  atmospheric  air  was  the  first  important  problem 
in  the  chemistry  of  gaseous  bodies  with  which  chemists  occupied 
themselves,  and  hence  the  names  of  instruments  originally  devised 
for  examining  atmospheric  air  became  generally  used  to  indicate 
those  employed  in  the  analysis  of  gaseous  mixtures  or  compounds 
of  any  kind.  The  word  tudiometer  signifies  a  measurer  of  the  good- 
ness of  the  air ;  and  from  the  interest  which  the  problem  presented, 
numerous  methods  were  early  invented,  although  it  is  only  recently 
that  very  great  precision  has  been  obtained.  It  was  at  first  believed 
that  the  relative  salubrities  of  districts,  and  even  of  different  local- 
ities in  the  same  neighbourhood,  could  be  determined  by  the  pro* 
portions  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  which  the  air  of  these  places  might 
contain;  and  that  the  admixture  of  pernicious  substances,  exhaling 
from  a  marsh,  or  generated  within  the  ill-ventilated  apartments  M 
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mn  hospital  or  of  a  jail,  might  be  recognised,  and  means  discov- 
ered of  removing  them,  or  of  destroying  their  activity,  when  their 
nature  had  become  determined  by  the  analysis  of  the  air  in  which 
the^  had  been  contained.  The  differences  between  the  results  of 
▼ariOQS  chemists,  on  which  these  expectations  had  been  founded, 
have  gradually  disappeared  by  the  use  of  better  methods,  and  the 
constitution  of  atmospheric  air  is  now  recognised  as  being  almost 
absolately  the  same  throughout  its  entire  mass;  but  from  other 
aoarces,  the  very  results  which  had  been  originally  sought  after 
now  appear  to  form  a  legitimate  and  promising  subject  of  mquiry. 
In  addition  to  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  its  principal  constituents,  at- 
mospheric air  contains  some  carbonic  acid  and  watery  vapour ;  the 
quantity  of  the  latter  is  determined  by  methods  almost  entirely 
physical,  and  forms  a  practical  department  in  the  theory  of  vapours, 
termed  hygromtiry,  I  shall,  therefore,  not  touch  upon  it  here,  refer- 
ring to  what  has  been  already  noticed  of  it  in  the  sections  upon 
water  and  upon  heat. 

The  determination  of  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  present  in  at- 
mospheric air  has  been  made  accurately  by  Saussure,  who  found 
that,  in  general,  10,000  volumes  of  air  contain  4*15  of  carbonic  acid  \ 
the  maximum  of  carbonic  acid  he  found  to  be  5*74,  and  the  minimum 
9*1&  Over  the  surface  of  lakes,  as  that  of  Geneva,  the  quantity  of 
carbonic  acid  is  smaller,  but  in  cities  greater,  amounting  to  4*46  in 
the  average :  the  quantity  is  somewhat  greater  by  night  than  by  day, 
and  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  air  than  on  the  surface  of  the  low 
ground ;  it  is  diminished  also  during  and  for  some  time  after  rain. 
To  determine  the  quantity  of  the  carbonic  acid,  a  large  globe  or 
bottle  containing  air  is  taken,  and  a  solution  of  barytes  is  introduced, 
until,  after  having  been  well  agitated  with  the  air,  it  is  found,  by 
browning  turmeric  paper,  to  be  present  in  excess.  The  carbonic 
•eid  combines  with  barytes  to  form  a  white  powder,  carbonate  of 
Urytes,  which,  being  coUected  on  a  filter  and  weighed,  gives,  by  tf 
aimple  calculation,  the  volume  of  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  air. 

The  experiments  of  Saussure  and  of  Boussingault  have  made  it 
probable  that  carbon  combined  with  hydrogen  (probably  as  the  gas 
of  marshes)  exists  in  very  small  quantity  in  atmospheric  air.     Thus, 
when  Saussure,  after  having  removed  all  carbonic  acid  by  barytes, 
detonated  the  residual  air  with  pure  hydrogen,  he  obtained  a  quan- 
tity of  carbonic  acid  equal  to  nearly  one  part  in  2000  of  the  air  em- 
ployed ;  and,  although  employing  other  methods,  the  results  of  Bous- 
vingault  strongly  corroborate  the  same  idea :  he  found  sulphuric  acid 
'^  be  blackened  when  exposed  to  air,  although  all  access  of  dust  or 
accidental  imparities  was  removed,  and  that  when  air,  previously 
fteed  from  carbonic  acid,  was  passed  over  red-hot  oxide  of  copper, 
^  perceptible  quantity  of  water  and  of  carbonic  acid  was  produced. 
^  nut  the  most  important  portion  of  the  analysis  of  atmospheric  air 
U  to  ascertain  the  proportions  of  the  oxygen  and  nitrogen.     To  ef- 
^t  this,  any  one  of  a  great  variety  of  bodies  which  are  capable  of 
siting  with  oxygen  may  be  used ;  thus,  if  a  solution  of  sulphuret 
rf  potassium  be  exposed  to  air,  it  absorbs  oxygen,  and  gradually 
piases  to  the  state  of  hyposulphite  of  potash,  and  by  the  amount  of 
^iiorption  the  quantity  of  oxygen  may  bo  ascertained.    This  is  the 
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method  of  Scheele.  One  proposed  by  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  eonsisted 
in  agitating  the  deep  olive  bquor  formed  by  passing  nitric  oxid» 
gas  into  a  solution  of  green  sulphate  of  iron,  with  a  measured  qaan* 
tity  of  atmospheric  air ;  but  it  is  now  abandoned.  An  excellent 
mode  of  using  these  bodies  as  eudiometers  is  to  fill  with  the  liquid 
a  small  caoutchouc  bottle,  holding  about  two  fluid  ounces,  and  then 
tie  it  securely  on  the  tube  of  air  which  passes  pretty  closely  in  at 
the  neck ;  the  mass  of  air  and  fluid  can  thus  be  brought  extensiyely 
into  contact,  and  the  absorption  is  shown  by  the  gradual  rise  of  the 
liquid  in  the  tube,  the  soft  parietes  of  the  bottle  yielding  to  the  press- 
ure of  the  external  air. 

Nitric  oxide  gas  possesses  the  property  of  combining  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  air,  and  forming  deep  red  fumes  of  nitrons  acid,  which 
dissolve  in  water.  By  this  means,  using^  an  excess  of  the  nitric  ox- 
ide, all  oxygen  may  easily  be  removed  from  atmospheric  air,  bat 
the  composition  of  the  nitrous  acid  fumes  is  not  always  the  same, 
and  hence  the  quantity  of  oxygen  which  the  air  contained  is  liable 
to  be  mistaken.  This  mode,  therefore,  from  the  great  precaution 
necessary  in  its  use,  has  been  quite  laid  aside. 

The  use  of  the  hydrogen  gas  eudiometer,  whether  the  combination 
of  that  substance  with  the  oxygen  be  accomplished  by  the  agency 
of  the  electric  spark,  or  by  means  of  spongy  platina,  has  been  already 
noticed.  It  is  one  of  the  most  accurate  and  easy  methods  that  can 
be  used,  and  hence  has  been  most  generally  employed.  The  risk 
of  accident  from  the  violence  of  the  explosion  by  the  electric  spark 
is  much  diminished  by  using  the  form  proposed  by  Ure.  The  tnbe, 
which  need  not  be  at  all  so  stout  as  in  the  common  form,  is  taken 
about  twice  as  long,  and  bent  into  the  form  of  a  U.  Having  been 
filled  with  mercury,  the  mixture  of  air  and  hydrogen  is  transferred 
to  the  sealed  leg,  and  then,  the  open  leg  being  about  half  occupied 
by  air,  it  is  to  be  firmly  closed  by  the  thumb  or  by  a  cork.  When 
the  explosion  follows,  the  air  in  the  open  leg  yields  to  the  pressure 
and  graduates  the  shock ;  no  portion  of  the  exploded  mixture  can 
be  projected. 

Slips  of  copper  foil,  moistened  with  muriatic  acid,  absorb  oxygen 
with  great  avidity,  and  have  been  proposed  by  Gay  Lussac  for  the 
analysis  of  atmospheric  air.  Saussure  has  used  in  his  accurate  re- 
searches thin  filings  or  turnings  of  lead,  which  combine  with  oxygen 
very  rapidly,  and  remove  it  totally  from  the  air. 

Phosphorus,  which  burns  in  oxygen  and  in  air  so  brifi^htly,  may 
also  be  employed  to  form  a  eudiometer.  It  may  be  used  either  by 
slow  or  by  rapid  combustion.  In  the  former  mode,  a  stick  of  moist- 
ened phosphorus,  placed  in  a  graduated  tube  of  air,  deprives  it  com- 
pletely of  its  oxygen  in  about  twenty  hours ;  the  residue  is  nitro- 
gen, which  has  the  smell  of  phosphorus,  and  requires  a  correction 
for  a  small  quantity  of  vapour  of  that  substance  which  is  diflused 
through  it.  The  rapid  combustion  of  phosphorus  is  too  violent,  and 
exposes  the  vessels  to  too  much  risk  of  breaking,  to  be  made  use  of 
for  accurate  experiment. 

All  of  these  methods  are,  however,  liable  to  error  to  the  amonnt 
of  nearly  1  per  cent.,  which  is  to  be  in  great  part  attributed  to  the 
small  quantity  of  air  which  the  apparatus  allows  to  be  experimented 
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on.  Tbu  diiulvBiitage  has  been  obviated  by  the  mode  ptopoaed  by 
Bruiuier,  and  oied  by  him  in  some  determinatiom  lately  mad«,  in 
^rhieh  the  liability  ta  error  has  been  reduced  to  0"20  per  cent.  In 
the  £ffure,  a,  b,  ciaa.  tube,  consiitinK  of  a  wide  por- 
tion, 0,  and  a  narrower,  c ;  the  wider  part  being  ' 
drkwn  in  a  to  a  capillary  opening.  Into  it  is  intro- 
duced a  qnantity  of  looie  cotton  and  some  bits  of 
phoBphome,  and  being  then  warmed,  the  melted 
phosphorus  ifl  allowea  to  spread  over  the  fibres  of 
tha  cotton  so  as  to  expose  a  very  great  surface. 
The  tube  at  e  fits  air-tight  to  the  orifice  of  the  tcs- 
■ol  d,  which  is  graduated  and  filled  with  mercury  ; 
a  cock  at  e  allows  the  mercury  to  dow  out  on  oc- 
caaion.  ^o  use  this  apparatus,  the  tube  a,  b,  c  is 
weiffhed,  and  then  attached  to  the  vessel  d ;  the 
cock  c  is  then  slightly  opened  j  the  mercury  issues 
out  in  a  properly  graduated  stream,  and  its  place  is  supplied  by  air, 
which,  entering  at  the  capillary  orifice  a,  streams  over  the  surface 
of  the  phosphorus,  by  which  all  its  oxygen  is  removed,  and  the  re- 
sidaal  nilrog^en  passing  into  the  graduated  vessel,  its  volume  can  be 
easily  read  off;  or  the  mercury  which  flows  off  being  caught  in  a 
mduated  glass,  its  volume  is  equal  to  that  of  the  nitrogen  which 
haa  passed  in.  Besides  extending  the  surface  of  the  phosphorus, 
and  thus  quickening  the  absorption  of  the  oxygen,  the  mass  of  cot- 
ton serves  as  a  filter  to  collect  the  white  fumes  or  flakes  of  phos- 
phorous  acid  formed.  When  a  sufficient  quantity  of  air  has  pasaed 
throogh  the  apparatus,  the  tube  a,  b,  c  is  to  be  weighed  again ;  the 
merease  of  weight  is  the  quantity  of  oxygen  absorbed,  from  which 
the  Tolume  may  be  known,  and  the  mercury  measured  is  the  volume 
of  the  nitrogen,  from  whence  its  we^ht  may  be  calculated.  The 
air  mast  be  of  course  dry.  This  is  efiected  by  securing  to  the  tube 
•,  (,  e,  by  means  of  a  caoutchouc  connector,  a  small  tube  contain- 
ing fragments  of  fused  chloride  of  calcium,  through  which  the  air 
atreanung  depoaites  the  moisture  it  may  contain. 

The  result  of  all  these  methods  indicates  that  atmospheric  air  con- 
tuns  from  20-79  to  21-08  of  oxygen  gas  in  100  volumes  ;  and  from 
experiments  of  Gay  Lussac  on  air  brought  down  by  him  from  a 
height  of  21,735  feet,  to  which  he  had  ascended  in  a  balloon,  and 
those  of  Branner  for  the  air  on  the  summit  of  the  Faulhom,  8020 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  constitution  appears  to  be  iden- 
tical at  all  heights.  By  weight,  the  constituents  of  the  atmospheric 
ab  in  100  pans  are,  omitting  carbonic  acid  and  water, 

Oxygen  gas =2304 

Nitrogen  gas =76-96 

100-00 
This  permanencv  of  constitution  of  atmospheric  air,  together 
with  many  other  circumstances  which  I  shall  briefly  notice,  led  to 
the  opinion  among  many  chemists  of  its  beine  a  compound,  and  not 
a  mere  mixtnrB  of  its  constituents.  The  an^ysis  not  being  then  so 
■eeniately  made,  it  was  supposed  to  consist  of  one  volume  of  oxy- 
gen naited  to  four  Tolumea  of  nitrogen,  a  simplicity  of  proportion 
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which  characterizes  chemical  union  among  gaaes.    It  was  also  re- 
marked, that  if  the  nitrogen  and  oxygen  were  merely  mixed,  their 
difierent  densities  should  cause  them  to  separate,;  the  heavier  oxy- 
gen accumulating  near  the  earth,  while  the  lighter  nitrogen  should 
occupy  the  higher  regions  of  the  air.    The  former  ground  has  been 
completely  disproved  by  later  research,  and  the  elements  of  air  are 
separated  from  one  another  by  such  feeble  means,  thus,  by  nitric 
oxide,  by  metallic  lead,  by  agitation  with  water,  &c.,  as  would  be 
unexampled  in  chemistry  among  substances  of  a  constitution  such 
as  it,  if  a  true  compound,  should  be  supposed  to  have.    Besides, 
its  density,  its  refractive  power,  its  specific  heat,  are  the  mean 
qualities  of  the  oxygen  and  nitrogen  which  form  it ;  circnmstancef 
which  necessarily  occur  if  it  be  a  mixture,  but  which  do  not  take 
place  in  any  case  of  chemical  combination.    An  artificial  mixture, 
also,  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  possesses  all  the  properties  of  atmo- 
spheric air. 
It  is  also  not  the  fact  that  gases  of  dififerent  densities  tend,  when 
mixed  together,  to  separate,  and  form  different  layers,  m 
accordance  with  their  specific  gravities.     On  the  contrary, 
if  two  bottles,  containing,  the  one,  a,  a  lighter,  and  the  other, 
e,  a  heavier  gas,  be  connected  by  stopcocks,  by  c,  dj  and  al- 
lowed to  stand  for  a  few  hours,  the  bottle  contaimng  tke 
heavy  gas  being  lowest,  they  will  be  found  to  mix,  the  Iigiit* 
er  gas  finding  its  way  to  the  lower  bottle,  and  the  hesTf 
gas  ascending  to  the  bottle  which  is  above.     In  this  proceM 
the  gases  evince  a  positively  active  power  of  penetrating 
into  the  spaces  occupied  by  each  other;  and  thisoccut 
even  when  they  are  separated  by  membranes,  or  by  masie* 
of  porous  earthy  substances.     This  peculiar  property  of 
gases  was  first  recognised  by  Dobereiner,  and  then  studied 
by  Mitchell,  but  finally  examined,  and  its  laws  accurately  assigned, 
by  Graham.     When  gases  of  unequal  densities  are  placed  in  con- 
tact with  each  other,  they  tend  to  mix  ultimately  in  a  unifonn 
manner ;  but  the  rapidity  with  which  they  penetrate  each  otWi 
volume,  or,  as  it  is  termed  by  Graham,  the  velocity  of  dififasion  of 
the  gases,  is  unequal,  and  depends  upon  their  densities ;  the  li^^ter 
gases  diffusing  themselves  most  rapidly,  the  heavier  more  slow^* 
Thus,  if  a  tube  be  closed  at  the  top  by  a  plug  of  plaster  of  Ftrs^ 
which,  when  dry,  is  very  porous,  and  filled  with  hydrogen  gas,  the 
plug  being  kept  dry,  the  hydrogen  and  the  external  air  tend  to  ui^ 
across  the  porous  plug ;  but  the  hydrogen  comes  out  more  rapidlf 
than  the  air  gets  in,  and  hence  the  water  rises  considerably  in  thi 
tube.     In  a  similar  way,  if  a  glass  be  filled  with  hydrogen  gas,  andf 
the  top  being  closed  by  a  sheet  of  India  rubber,  a  bell  glass  of  ^ 
be  inverted  over  it,  the  hydrogen  passing  out  of  the  glass  more  rep* 
idly  than  air  enters  to  supply  its  place,  the  sheet  of  India  rubbe^ 
is  gradually  bent  into  the  glass,  and  ultimately  burst  by  the  externi^ 
pressure.     On  the  contrary,  if  the  small  glass  contain  air  and  tb^ 
bell  glass  hydrogen,  the  membranous  cover  is  gradually  forced  a(r 
ward  by  means  of  the  excess  of  hydroeen  which  passes  in,  an^ 
which  finally  breaks  through  it  by  the  eksticity  thus  produced  'or 
side. 
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The  exact  law  of  the  difihsion  of  gas^  is,  that  the  Telocity  of  diffusion  is  inyerse- 
\j  proportional  to  the  square  roots  of  the  specific  graTities  of  the  gases.  This  is  ex- 
hibited in  the  following  table. 


Hydrogen    . 
Ammonia    . 
Air     .    .    . 
Caiixmicacid 
Chlorine 


apKUkGnvttiMi  aqvivBooli  or8.G.  nffMooVt 

.  0  0688  ....  0-2623  ....  457 

.  0  6898  ....  0  7681  ....  130 

.  10000  ....  10000  ....  100 

.  1*6239  ....  1*2345  ....  81 

.  24700  ....  1*5716  ....  64 


By  this  table  it  will  be  seen,  that  in  the  same  time  in  which  100  Tolumes  of  at- 
■oipherie  air  escape  from  a  vessel  throagh  a  membranous  or  porous  plug,  457 
vofames  of  hydrogen  pass  in ;  and  if  the  vessel  were  previously  full  of  hydrogen, 
457  Toliiiiies  wiU  escape  from  it  during  the  entrance  of  100  volumes  of  atmospheric 
air.  If  the  vessel  contained  carbonic  acid,  the  result  would  be  the  passage  of  81 
vohmiBB  in  the  same  time,  and  so  of  the  other  gases. 

(This  law  is,  however,  entirdy  departed  from  when  the  gases  are  separated 
from  one  another  by  a  plug  or  barrier  which  exerts  upon  them  a  condensing  action, 
and  the  diflbaion  volumes  aro  found  to  be  other  than  those  indicated  in  the  forego- 
ing table.  A  plug  of  stucco  exerts  but  little  condensing  effect  upon  the  gases,  and 
hoioe  their  diffbsion  takes  place  into  one  another  with  a  velocity  inversely  propor- 
tiooal  to  the  square  roots  of  their  densities ;  but  a  thin  lamina  of  India  rubber,  ef- 
feetiBg  a  powerful  condensation,  presents  the  two  gases  to  each  other  with  densi- 
Haa  tiMt  are  abnormal,  and  hence  disturbs  their  rate  oi  difibsion. 

Aeoomena  of  this  kind  may  be  very  beautifully  shown  by  means  of  soap-bub- 
MeL  If  a  vial  that  has  had  a  film  of  soap- water  spread  over  its  mouth  be  exposed 
under  a  jar  to  an  atmosphere  of  ammonia  or  protoxide  of  nitrogen,  its  horizontality 
ii  JMfantly  disturbed,  and  it  begins  to  assume  a  spherical  convexity,  and  continues 
•ipanding  until,  after  passing  through  a  series  of  brilliant  colours,  it  may  become 
ao  thin  as  to  be  almost  invisible.  To  show  the  great  rapidity  with  which  a  gas  or 
vapour  wiD  pass  through  such  barriers,  if  a  soap-bubble  be  expanded  in  a  viu  con- 
tamng  a  little  aqua  ammoniac,  and  the  air  from  its  interior  be  immediately  with- 
Cfiwn  into  the  mouth,  the  strong  caustic  taste  of  the  ammonia  will  be  inmiediately 
poeeiTed. 

Through  thin  pieces  of  India  rubber  gases  will  difilbse  into  each  other,  though 
imiAed  by  any  given  pressure.  I  have  u>und  that  sulphuretted  hydrogen  will  thus 
pass  Into  atmospheric  air  against  a  pressure  of  more  than  fifty  atmospheres.] 

This  law  of  the  passage  of  gases  through  each  other  is  the  same  as  that  for  the 
passage  of  a  gas  into  a  perfectly  empty  space.  If  the  different  gases  be  allowed  to 
tfiain  through  a  porous  plug  into  a  vessel  from  which  the  air  has  been  removed  by 
the  air-pump,  they  will  enter  with  different  velocities,  regulated  by  their  specific 
gravities,  precisely  as  in  the  former  instance ;  and  hence  it  is  experimentally  de- 
monstrated that  different  gases  are  ultimately  permeable  to  each  other,  precisely  as 
the  spaces  they  occupy  would  be  if  entirely  empty ;  that  the  gases,  in  fact,  form 
▼acna  to  each  other,  but  tliat  so  far  as  the  law  of  mixture  and  the  final  effect  are 
eoooerned,  the  mixture  taking  place  more  slowly,  in  consequence  of  the  mechani- 
cal obstruction. 

This  general  principle  had,  however,  been  laid  hold  of  by  the  keen  intellect  of 
Dalton,  and  announced  long  before  its  truth  had  been  accurately  proved  in  the  man- 
aer  that  has  been  now  described ;  to  him  we  are  indebted  for  the  first  phitosophical 
view  of  the  molecular  constitution  of  the  atmosphere ;  he  proposed  to  consider  the 

difE»rent  gases  which  exist  in  the  atmosphere  as  being  in  all  points  independent  of 

each  other,  mixed  uniformly  in  virtue  of  the  diffusive  power  which  he  had  been 

the  first  to  recognise,  and  exercising  pressures  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth  pro- 

pwtiooal  to  their  quantities.    Thus,  if  we  suppose  100  parts  of  atoioepheric  air  to 

eomiat  by  wdght  of. 

Nitrogen  gas 75'8B\ 

Oxygen  gas ^^llOO-OO 

Watery  vapour 103p""^ 

Carbonic  acid -05/ 

the  pieasuie  of  the  air  being  taken  at  thirty  inches  of  mercmy,  the  leapectif 
of  theindependeDtatmoHiheresvrill  beasfbOows: 
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PreBBUie  of  the  nitrogen  gas 22-764  inches. 

"*  oxygen  gas 6-912      <« 

«*  waieiy  rapour 0900      " 

**  carbonic  acid  gas 0*016      ** 

30^000 

The  different  constituents  of  air  are  thus  in  the  state  best  suited 
to  the  purposes  for  which  the  atmosphere  is  destined ;  no  one  gai 
can  interfere  with,  or  retard  the  others'  action  }  there  are  no  a^ii- 
ties  to  be  overcome,  or  existing  combinations  to  be  broken  up,  before 
the  agency  o[  watery  vapour,  of  carbonic  acid,  and  of  oxygen  can 
be  brought  into  the  extended  alternations  on  which  the  continu- 
ed and  happy  existence  of  animal  and  vegetable  life  depends,  from 
which  arises  the  diversity  of  aspect  of  our  ever  varying  sky,  and 
the  gradual  detrition  of  the  solid  rocky  materials  of  the  earth  s  sur- 
face giving  a  fruitful  soil. 

By  the  processes  of  combustion  and  of  respiration  which  are  in  ac- 
tion on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  if 
continually  removed,  and  an  equal  volume  of  carbonic  acia  gener* 
ally  substituted  for  it.     This  carbonic  acid  is  absolutely  a  narcotie 
poison,  and  the  air  becomes  unfitted  for  the  support  of  life  befor« 
one  half  of  the  quantity  of  oxygen  it  contains  has  been  consumed. 
A  healthy  man  spoils  in  twenty-four  hours,  by  respiration,  720  cubic 
feet  of  atmospheric  air,  that  is,  a  mass  of  air  eleven  feet  square  and 
six  feet  thick.     The  burning  of  three  ounces  of  charcoal  produce! 
the  same  effect.     In  many  factories  there  are  burned  daily  ten  tons 
of  coal,  which  deteriorate  at  least  as  much  air  as  the  same  weight 
of  charcoal,  and  hence  each  day,  by  such  a  factory,  there  is  reade^ 
ed  unfit  for  respiration  3,185,760  cubic  yards  of  air,  which  wouU 
cover  to  the  depth  of  six  feet  a  space  a  quarter  of  a  mile  square. 
Nevertheless,  it  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  even  in  cities,  the 
relative  proportions  of  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  carbonic  acid  in  the 
air  are  but  little  altered,  and  it  becomes  an  object  of  great  intereit 
to  ascertain  in  what  manner  that  permanency,  on  which  the  stsbili" 
ty,  in  truth,  of  all  organized  nature  seems  ultimately  to  depend,  hai 
been  secured. 

lu  the  first  place,  from  the  frequent  occurrence  of  storms  andvio* 
lent  currents,  which  agitate  vast  tracts  of  air,  accumulation  of  do<' 
ioua  gases  or  corrupted  portions  cannot  take  place,  except  in  soist 
nurc  and  limited  localities,  which  do  not  affect  the  condition  of  th^ 
atmoaphere  even  near  at  hand ;  and  although  the  numbers  wbi^^ 
have  been  shown  as  indicating  the  amount  of  air  destroyed  hecotfi^ 
enormous  when  multiplied  by  the  number  of  breathing  beings  nP^ 


throughout  to  its  usual  density  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  aboi^ 
li^«  uiiles  deep ;  and  Prevost  has  calculated  that  the  loss  of  all  tb^ 
o.\y  g^u  employed  in  respiration  and  combustion  for  100  years  cooU^ 
uoi  diuiiui*h  its  quantity  by  n^^Vo  P^^9  ^  quantity  too  trifling  to  b^ 
a«>ttKt«^  by  our  methods,  even  had  the  exact  sciences  flourished 
t<M  SHttk  a  period  as  to  allow  a  comparison  to  be  made* 

Sut»  ittd«pcndent  of  this  negative  proof  of  permanence  of  con* 
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position,  science  has  pointed  ont,  in  the  peculiar  relations  of  the 
functions  of  vegetable  and  animal  beings,  a  provision  of  adaptation 
to  each  other's  wants,  which  retains  the  atmosphere  in  jbl  condition 
practically  of  eternal  identity  of  constitution.  A  healthy  growing 
plant,  exposed  to  sunlight,  is  found  to  absorb  carbonic  acid,  and  to 
emit  oxygen  from  the  surfaces  of  its  green  leaves.  In  the  dark,  an 
inverse  effect  takes  place,  oxygen  being  absorbed,  and  carbonic 
acid  formed.  The  coloured  parts  of  plants,  as  flowers  and  fruits, 
absorb  likewise  oxygen,  and  emit  carbonic  acid  \  but  as  the  ffreen 
anrfaces  preponderate  so  much  throughout  the  vegetable  world,  and 
the  stimulus  of  light  is  active  throughout  the  greater  portion  of  the 
twonty*four  hours,  the  ultimate  effect  is,  that  an  action  the  opposite 
of  that  which  animals  exercise  upon  the  atmosphere  is  constantly 
going  on.  That  which  the  plant  rejects  is  to  the  animal  the  source 
of  energy  and  of  all  vital  powers,  while  the  same  element  which  the 
plant  absorbs,  and  from  which  it  forms  its  tissues,  has  been  thrown 
oat  as  useless  by  the  animal,  and  would,  if  not  removed,  accumulate 
in  the  end,  and  destroy  all  animal  existence. 

The  most  accurate  experiments  have  determined  that  100  cubic 
inches  of  atmospheric  air,  freed  from  moisture  and  carbonic  acid, 
weigh  3l/)ll7  grains;  the  barometer  being  at  30  inches,  and  the 
thermoooleter  at  60°.  Its  specific  gravity  is  taken  as  the  standard 
for  gas^  and  vapours,  and  is  hence  1000.  It  is  about  780  times 
lighter  than  water  at  40*5°  Fahrenheit,  when  water  is  at  its  greatest 
dnisity,  and  is  then  also  10,600  times  lighter  than  quicksilver. 

The  weight  of  the  atmosphere  pressing  upon  the  surface  of  the 
earth  is  equivalent  to  about  fifteen  pounds  on  each  square  inch  of 
surface.     The  existence  of  this  pressure  may  be  shown  in  many 
ways :  a  bladder  or  a  thin  plate  of  glass  may  be  burst  if  the  pressure 
of  the  air  be  removed  from  one  side  by  the  air-pump  while  it  is  al- 
lowed to  act  against  the  other ;  a  pair  of  brass  hemispheres,  which 
are  easily  separated  while  filled  by  air,  are  pressed  most  firmly  to- 
gether if  the  air  be  removed  from  their  interior.     This  pressure  is 
equivalent  to  that  exercised  by  a  column  of  mercury  in  a  tube  about 
tmrty  inches  high,  and,  accordingly,  an  instrument,  the  common  6a- 
romtfer,  or  pressure  measurer,  is  thus  constructed,  to  register,  at  ev- 
ery moment,  the  pressure  which  the  atmosphere  exercises.    A  tube 
closed  at  one  end,  and  about  thirty-two  inches  long,  is  to  be  care- 
fully filled  with  pure  mercury ;  it  is  then  inverted  in  a  basin  of  mer- 
cury, and  being  placed  in  a  vertical  position,  the  column  of  mercury 
sinks  to  a  certain  height  in  the  tube,  generally  between  twenty-nine 
and  thirty  inches,  leaving  above  it  a  space  which  is,  at  low  temper- 
atures, the  most  perfectly  empty  that  can  be  experimentally  pro- 
cured.   From  the  name  of  the  inventor  of  this  instrument,  it  is  called 
the  Torricellian  vacuum.     If  the  external  pressure  varies,  the  height 
of  the  column  of  mercury  alters  likewise,  rising  when  the  pressure 
increases,  descending  when  it  is  diminished;  and  as  considerable 
changes  in  the  amount  of  pressure  generally  depend  on  violent  mo- 
tions in  the  air,  which  produce  changes  in  the  weather  also,  the 
Wometer  is  popularly  regarded  as  a  weather-glass,  although  no  ac- 
tiiite  indications  of  approaching  changes  can  be  at  all  redkoned  on 
fiom  its  use. 
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If  the  atmosphere  preserved  throughout  its  entire  mass  the  same 
density  and  elasticity  which  it  possesses  at  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
its  height  would  he  ahout  five  miles.    But  such  is  not  the  case ; 
the  lower  portions  of  the  air,  which  press  upon  the  earth,  are  pressed 
upon  hy  the  portions  next  over  them,  these  again  hy  those  still 
higher  up,  so  that  the  amount  of  pressure,  and,  consequently,  the 
density  of  the  air,  decreases  continually  as  we  ascend  through  its 
mass.     The  rate  of  diminution  is  even  very  rapid,  forming  a  geo- 
metrical proportion  when  the  heights  are  taken  in  an  anthmetic 
series ;  and  on  this  principle  is  founded  one  of  the  most  accurate 
modes  of  estimating  heights  that  has  heen  yet  discovered.     If  a 
harometer  be  carried  to  the  summit  of  a  mountain,  the  column  of 
quicksilver  will  be  observed  to  be  shorter  than  it  had  been  upon  the 
plain,  and  the  difference  being  marked,  the  height  corresponding  to 
It  is  determined,  from  a  knowledge  of  the  law  just  stated.     In  prac- 
tice there  are  corrections  depending  on  temperatures  and  other 
causes,  to  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  allude.     So  rapid  is  this  dimi- 
nution of  density,  that  one  half  of  the  whole  mass  of  the  atmosphere 
lies  within  three  miles  of  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  four  fifths  of 
it  within  eight  miles.     Hence,  in  those  elevated  regions,  the  Inngt 
receive,  even  in  a  deep  inspiration,  but  little  oxygen,  and  the  blood 
not  being  well  arteriaiized,  causes  the  headaches,  lassitude,  and 
faintness  which  those  who  ascend  high  mountains  or  in  balloontfeel 
so  severely.     The  lakes  in  the  mountainous  valleys  of  Switierkad 
and  the  Andes  are,  for  the  like  reason,  destitute  of  fish ;  the  water 
holds  no  air  dissolved  to  fit  it  for  their  respiration,  precisely  a* 
one  may  kill  a  fish  in  water  by  placing  it  under  the  receiver  of  ib 
air-pump  and  abstracting  the  atmospheric  air. 

The  question  of  how  far  the  atmosphere  really  extends  in  space, 
possesses,  in  relation  to  the  views  of  the  ultimate  constitution  of 
matter,  already  noticed,  considerable  interest.     If  the  particlei  oS 
atmospheric  air  were  capable  of  division  to  an  infinite  degree,  then 
the  attenuation  which  occurs  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  air  thoM 
have  no  limit,  and  we  should  look  upon  all  space  as  occupied  by  the 
elements  which  form  our  atmosphere,  rarefied  to  an  inconceiTsbly 
great  degree,  and  our  earth  as  having  provided  itself,  in  its  coarae 
through  space,  with  as  much  of  this  circumambient  matter  as,  U^ 
its  attractive  power,  it  was  able  to  keep  round  it.     If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  oxygen  and  nitrogen  of  the  air  consist  of  molecules  of  defi* 
nite  form  and  size,  these,  being  in  the  gaseous  form,  are  subjected  V> 
the  simultaneous  action  of  two  forces :  one,  the  mutual  repnlaios 
which  characterizes  the  gaseous  condition,  and  which  causes  their 
elasticity,  but  which,  diminishing  with  this  elasticity,  must  become 
very  smfsll  in  the  upper  strata  of  our  atmosphere  ;  the  other,  ths 
general  attraction  of  the  earth,  which,  though  much  inferior  at  ths 
surface,  must,  since  it  diminishes  but  very  little  in  ascending  so  fali 
at  a  certain  point  become  equal  to  the  former,  and  then  allfartlMr 
expanding  tendency  being  overcome,  the  atmosphere  should  be  tor* 
minated  by  a  definite  surface,  similar  in  form  to  that  of  the  solid  eartL 
having  its  tides  and  currents  like  those  of  our  great  oceana,  and 
from  these  various  fluctuations  in  its  depth,  produce  the  regrolif 
variations  in  the  height  of  the  barometer,  which,  though  invol?ed 
by  the  irregular  motions  of  much  larger  amount,  have  been  detected. 
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The  amount  of  refraction  proves  that  the  sensible  atmosphere 
loes  not  extend  beyond  45  miles ;  at  least,  if  it  exist  higher  up,  it 
nust  be  so  rare  as  to  have  no  effect  in  deflecting  a  ray  of  light. 
But  other  considerations  prove  that  the  air  does  not  extend  through 
^ce.  If  we  had  obtained  our  atmosphere  by  gatherins^  up,  in  vir- 
:ae  of  our  attracting  force,  the  thin  air  which  pervades  all  space,  the 
9ther  bodies  of  our  system  should  also  possess  atmospheres  whose 
tensities  should  represent  the  masses  of  the  bodies  they  include. 
However,  exact  observation  has  shown  that  even  the  largest  bodies 
of  our  system  possess  no  atmospheres.  A  rav  of  light  suflTers  no 
bending  in  its  course,  although  it  passes  by  the  ed^e  of  Jupiter; 
yetj  from  the  immense  size  of  that  planet,  it  should  have  collected 
round  it  an  atiposphere  so  dense,  that  by  its  refraction  a  star  should 
become  visible  to  us  upon  one  side  of  it  before  it  had  disappeared 
at  the  other.  The  sun,  likewise,  the  gravitating  centre  of  our  sys- 
tem, does  not  possess  a  trace  of  atmosphere  sufficient  to  cause  a 
sensible  refraction. 

Poisson  has  recently  suggested  a  view  of  the  constitution  of  our  atmosphere, 
upon  grounds,  howeyer,  so  little  connected  with  experiment  that  it  would  not  be 
a  subject  for  notice  here,  had  it  not  been  introduced  to  the  notice  of  chemists 
under  the  sanction  of  Dumas*s  eloquent  discourses.  I  wiD,  therefore,  briefly  describe 
the  theory  he  has  put  forward. 

The  atmosphere,  as  we  ascend,  grows  colder.  The  source  from  which  the  at- 
notifbere  derives  its  heat  is  not  the  sun,  but  the  solid  earth ;  the  solar  rays  passing 
Ihroagfa  the  air  as  they  pass  through  glass  and  all  transparent  bodies,  without  com- 
nanicating  much  of  their  heat.  These  heating  rays  are  absorbed  by  the  dark  and 
raned  surface  of  the  earth.  From  this  the  layer  of  air  next  to  it  derires  its  warmth, 
ana  heooe,  the  farther  from  the  earth  the  air  is  taken,  the  colder  it  is  found  to  be. 
Hence,  even  under  the  glare  of  a  tropical  sun,  there  exists  an  elevation  where  the 
temperature  never  rises  above  32°,  the  melting  point  of  ice ;  above  that  height  aU  Is 
stenial  snow.  Farthest  from  the  level  of  the  sea  at  the  equator,  being  15,(K)0  feet, 
Jiis  line  of  perpetual  congelation  gradually  descends,  until  at  the  poles  it  sinks  below 
lie  surftoe  of  the  earth.  In  these  countries  we  have  no  mountains  with  perpetual 
now,  the  line  of  congelation  being  6000  feet  above  the  surface. 

From  this  source,  also,  are  derived  the  various  phenomena  of  fog  and  cloud,  the 
production  of  snow,  of  hail  and  rain.  The  vapour  forming  at  the  surface  of  a  pond 
is  generated  with  an  elasticity  proportional  to  its  temperature ;  and  when  the  air, 
thu  mixed  with  vapour,  rises  to  a  higher  and  colder  stratum,  the  elasticity  of  the 
'vtlXNir  is  diminished,  and  a  portion  separates  either  as  cloud  or  rain.  Thus,  if  air 
t^eoomes  loaded  with  vapour  at  the  surface  having  a  temperature  of  60°,  and,  on 
aKcoding,  it  becomes  cooled  to  40°,  the  quantity  of  water  separated  is  thus  found : 

The  elasticity  at  60°  is  0*524  inch  of  mercury. 
"  40°  is  0  263  " 

the  diflbrence  is     .    .  0.261  " 

But  S24  :  361  :  :  100  :  49*8,  or  nearly  60,  and  hence  almost  exactly  one  half  of  the 
^iQaotity  of  vapour  carried  up  is  deposited  under  the  form  of  cloud ;  in  addition  to 
tlkii,  another  portion  of  vapour  is  deposited  as  liquid  water,  from  the  circumstance 
<^tbe  diminution  in  volume  of  the  mixture  of  gas  and  vapour  produced  by  the  low- 
ering of  its  temperature ;  this  is  equal  to  about  four  per  cent,  so  that  there  remains 
^  invisible  vapour  only  about  forty-six,  while  fifty-four  per  cent,  are  engaged  in  the 
induction  of  the  cloudy  masses.  The  farther  properties  of  clouds,  the  ciicum- 
M^ces  which  detennine  the  production  of  rain,  snow,  or  hail,  are  of  so  little  refer- 
^  to  chemistry  that  I  shall  pass  from  them  without  remark. 

Reasoning  from  the  principle  that  all  gases  may,  by  suitable  reduction  of  their 
temperature,  be  reduced  to  the  solid  form,  Poisson  proposes  to  consider  the  atmo- 
tflmt  as  being  extended  above  the  earth,  graduaUr  becoming  more  attenuated  and 
Man  cold,  until  it  arrives  at  a  point  at  which  it  neeies ;  there  then  shoold  be  a 
M  of  transparent  colourless  air-ice,  tined  on  Us  concave  smrikee  with  a  sea  of 
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liquid  ozjgen  and  nitrogen  mixed  or  combined  together.  Tnm  mdi  Mtamptioiit 
PoiBson  proposes  to  render  the  theory  of  astronomical  refractions  mora  definite  and 
exact  than  it  had  before  been,  but  those  grounds  can  scarcely  be  deemed  aofficieot 
to  justify  the  adoption  of  that  idea  as  a  physical  reality.  So  fkr,  in  fiKt,  as  0(dlat- 
eral  evidence  can  be  found,  the  (undamentid  idea  of  Poissbn's  theory  ia  dismufsd ; 
lor  it  results  from  Fourier*8  researches  on  the  distribution  of  Heat,  that  toe  ton- 
perature  of  the  planetary  spaces  cannot  be  below  —^7°  of  Fahieidieit,  a  degree  of 
ooM  which  is  met  with  in  Melville  Island  during  winter,  and  which  baa  been  ftr 
exceeded  by  artificial  means.  At  this  temperature  air  shows  no  aisn  of  eren  be- 
coming Uquid,  far  less  solid ;  and  hence  the  su|^K)eition  of  such  a  ncdlow  ^hen 
of  froKn  air  cannot  be  granted. 

Compounds  of  JfUrogen  and  Oxygen, 

Nitrous  oxide      .    .    .  N.= 140+  0.=  8=N.O  =22-0 

Nitric  oxide    ....  N.= 140+20.= 16=N.O,=3(W) 

Hyponitrous  acid     .     .  N.=  140+3O.=24=N.Og=38-0 

Nitrous  acid    .     .    •     .  N.=  14-0+4O.=32==N.O4=46-0 

Nitric  acid N.= 14-0+ 50. =40=N.O,= 54-0 

Jfitrous  Oxide,     Protoxide  of  Jfitrogen. 

This  substance,  which  exists,  under  ordinary  presaure,  in  the  gu- 
eous  form,  is  best  and  most  easily  prepared  by  heating  to  about  350^ 
Fah.  the  crystallized  nitrate  of  ammonia.  This  salt  melts  at  300^ 
Fah.  into  a  colourless  liquid,  without  being  at  all  decomposed  or 
losing  water ;  but  when  the  temperature  is  raised  to  350°,  a  lively 
effervescence  occurs,  and  the  salt  is  totally  resolved  into  vapour  of 
water  and  nitrous  oxide  gas,  an  equivalent  of  nitrate  of  ammOBi* 
producing  two  equivalents  of  the  gas  and  four  of  water,  thus : 

N.O,+N.H,0.=2(N.O.)+4(H.O.) 

The  nitrate  of  ammonia  may  be  placed  in  the  flask  a,  imbed^ 

in  the  little  cup  of  sa^ 
A  bent  tube  condact*  ^ 
gas  evolved  to  the  P**^^ 
matic  trough,  as  in  *** 
figure,  or  to  the  g**^^ 
eter,  if  the  quantity    ^ 
large.     In  this  pw^^u 
the  temperature  aho^i^v 
not  be  allowed  to  rise^^^^ 
yond  the  point  at  wh£  ^f 
the  effervescence  w>o<^^ 
erately  brisk ;  for  wh^^J 
the  salt  becomes  mn^^. 
hotter,  the  decompoi 
tion  is  tumultuoualy 
id,  and  the  gas  obtained  may  not  be  at  all  pure.  ^ 

The  nitrous  oxide  gas  so  obtained  is  perfectly  colourlen  vbH^ 
transparent ;  it  is  absorbed  by  water  in  moderate  quantity,  and  henc^ 
the  water  over  which  it  is  collected  should  always  be  heated  to  aboil^ 
90°  in  order  to  diminish  the  loss  of  gas  thus  suffered.    It  iaheaTiar 
than  air,  its  specific  gravity  being  1*527. 
A  lighted  taper  bums  with  increased  brilliancy  in  this  gas ;  and  if 
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blown  out,  may  be  relighted,  proyided  a  pretty  large  portion  of  the 
wick  remains  bright  red.  If  the  gas  be  mixed  with  its  own  volume 
of  hydrogen,  it  may  be  inflamed  by  a  taper  or  by  an  electric  spark, 
md  then  burns  with  a  loud  explosion.  If  phosphorus  be  heated  in 
this  gas,  it  inflames  and  bums  with  almost  as  much  brilliancy  as  in 
pare  oxygen. 

In  none  of  these  instances  does  the  nitrous  oxide  enter  into  com- 
biBation.  It  is  decomposed  by  the  high  temperature  of  the  burning 
body  and  the  aflinity  of  this  last  for  oxygen,  and  the  combustion  is 
mamtained  by  means  of  the  oxygen  which  is  thus  disengaged.  After 
the  process  is  completed,  the  nitrogen  of  the  nitrous  oxide  remains 
free. 

In  this  manner  nitrous  oxide  may  be  analyzed.  If  a  little  bit  of  potaasinm  or  of 
phoapbonu  be  heated  in  a  measured  quantity  of  (be  gas  until  the  decomposition  is 
ttmidete,  and  then  the  apparatus  be  cooled  to  its  original  temperatore,  it  wUl  be 
Smnd  that  a  quantity  of  nitrogen  remains  exactly  equal  in  volume  to  the  nitrous 
!^6  used,  and  the  quantity  of  oxygen  absorbed  is  such,  that  in  its  gaseous  form 
^  bad  exactly  half  that  volnme.  The  nitrons  oxide  consists,  therefore,  of  two  vd- 
vnes  of  nitrogen  and  one  of  oxygen  condensed  to  two  volumes,  and  hence  its  spe- 
cific pvnij  may  be  calculated  thus : 

Two  volumes  of  nitrogen  976x8=1963*0 
One  volume  of  oxygen   ....  1108*6 

give  two  volumes  of  nitrons  oxide  3064*6 

and  one  volume  weighs,  therefore  1627.3 

By  weight,  the  composition  of  nitrous  oxide  and  its  equiyalent 
amnber  on  each  scale  are  expressed  as  follows : 

Nitrogen,  63*9  One  equivalent,  14*0  or  175 

Oxygen,    361  "  ^^  "  100 

100-0  22-0       275 

*■<•  its  formula  is  N.O. 

Tile  most  singular  property  of  this  gas  is,  that  when  breathed 
¥ot  for  a  few  minutes  it  produces  a  lively  and  agreeable  intoxica- 
^  which  does  not  leave  any  lassitude  or  disagreeable  sensation 
^^  it  goes  off.  To  prepare  gas  for  being  breathed,  it  is  necessa- 
Vf  to  attend  to  the  purity  of  the  nitrate  of  ammonia  used,  as  very 
»^uently  the  salt  found  in  commerce  contains  muriate  of  ammo- 
^  in  which  case  the  gas  obtained  may  be  contaminated  by  nitrous 
*cid  and  chlorine,  and  prove  very  irritating  to  the  lungs.  To  ob- 
^  the  full  effects  of  the  gas  upon  the  system,  four  or  five  quarts 
Auit  be  introduced  into  an  air-tight  bag  or  bladder,  and  inspired 
ti^Qgh  a  pretty  wide  glass  tube.  About  two  ounces  of  nitrate  of 
^nunonia  yield  sufficient  gas  to  intoxicate  one  person. 

JfUric  Oxide.    Deutoxide  ofJfUrogen. 

This  substance  exists  naturally  under  the  form  of  a  gas,  which 
dtemists  have  not,  as  yet,  been  aole  to  reduce  to  the  liquid  form.  It 
is  very  easily  prepared,  being  almost  always  the  principal  product 
of  the  decomposition  of  nitric  acid  by  the  metals. 

If  a  small  quantity  of  quicksilver,  or  of  copper  cut  into  small  bits, 
be  placed  in  the  gas  bottle  in  the  figure,  and  diluted  nitric  acid,  pre- 
ptred  by  mixing  equal  volumes  of  the  aquafortis  of  commerce  and  of 
water,  be  poured  in  by  the  funnel  a,  effervescence  is  immediately  pro- 

Mm 
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duced,  even  without  the 
application   of  heat,   and 
the  metal  dissolves  in  the 
acid,  which  hecomes  pale 
green-coloured  if  quicksil- 
ver had  heen  employed, 
hut  of  a  rich  hlue  if  cop- 
per had  heen  used.    From 
greater  economy,  the  lat- 
ter metal  is  almost  always 
that  employed.    For  aome 
time  after  the  action  commences,  the  space  in  the  hottle  over  the 
liquid  is  occupied  by  reddish  fumes ;  but  these  gradually  pass  away, 
and  the  gas  may  be  collected  when  the  upper  part  of  the  generating 
flask  is  occupied  by  it  completely  colourless. 

The  theory  of  this  process  is  very  simple :  a  quantity  of  nitric 
acid  gives  off  three  fifths  of  its  oxygen  to  the  copper,  and  the  li- 
trogen  is  evolved  in  combination  with  the  remaining  two  fifithi^ 
forming  nitric  oxide.  The  copper,  being  thus  oxidized,  combiflef 
with  another  portion  of  nitric  acid  to  form  a  fine  blue  salt,  nitnta 
of  copper,  which  exists  in  the  blue  liquor,  and  may  be  obtained  cryi- 
tallized.  For  complete  decomposition,  four  equivalents  of  nitrie 
acid  and  three  of  copper  are  required,  and  the  action  may  be  thes 
expressed  as  follows :  4N.O5  and  3Cu.  give  3(N.05 .  Cu.O.)  ifi^ 
(N.O,). 

By  the  action  of  organic  substances,  such  as  starch  or  sugar,  iipo& 
nitric  acid,  nitric  oxide  may  also  be  formed  in  abundance,  but  it  i* 
not  then  so  uniformly  pure  as  when  obtained  by  means  of  merenrf 
or  copper. 

This  gas  is  colourless  and  transparent ;  it  is  scarcely  absorbed  bf 
water,  and  may  hence  be,  on  all  occasions,  collected  over  it.  It  i> 
a  little  heavier  than  air,  its  sp.  gr.  being  1039 ;  its  refractive  ioi^  \ 
is  0*876 1.  A  lighted  taper  plunged  into  this  gas  is  extinguished,  tai 
a  red-hot  wire  may  be  applied  to  phosphorus  in  it  without  inflanUBg 
it  I  but  if  the  phosphorus  be  already  set  on  fire,  it  not  only  contiasef 
to  burn  when  plunged  into  the  nitric  oxide  gas,  but  the  comboittOB 
is  almost  as  brilliant  as  in  pure  oxygen.  In  this  case,  it  is  indeed B 
oxygen,  and  not  in  nitric  oxide,  that  the  combustion  actually  oceoiif 
for  the  gas  is  decomposed  by  the  high  temperature  of  the  buniiiK 
phosphorus,  and,  being  resolved  into  its  constituents,  the  oxygeai* 
the  body  with  which  the  phosphorus  combines,  and  the  nitrogeaf^' 
mains  untouched. 

In  this  way  nitric  oxide  may  be  analyzed,  and  is  found  to  consist  of  eml^ 
umes  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen  united  without  any  condensation.  From  this  its #>' 
cific  gravity  may  be  calculated : 

One  volume  of  nitrogen     .    .    .  :=  976*0 
One  volume  of  oxygen       .    .    .  =r  1102-6 

give  two  volumes  of  nitric  oxide      2078-6 

of  which  one  is  found  to  weigh    .      1039-3 

Its  equivalent  volume  is  therefore  4,  and  its  composition  by  wei^ 
and  its  equivalent  number  on  each  scale  are  as  foUowa : 
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Nitrogen,  46*95        One  equivalent,     =175  or  14-0 
Oxygen,    53-05        Two  equivalents,  =200  or  16'0 

100-00  375       30^ 

ts  formula  is  N.O2. 

;ric  oxide  may  be  deprived  of  one  half  of  its  oxygen,  and  so  be 

ted  to  the  state  of  nitrous  oxide,  by  remaining  in  contact  for 

days  with  moist  iron  or  zinc  filings ;  in  this  case  its  volume 
laced  to  one  half, 
e  most  remarkable  property  of  nitric  oxide  is  its  tendency  to 

with  oxygen  when  this  last  is  uncombined.  Nitric  oxide 
>t  take  oxygen  from  any  other  substance  i  but  when  it  is  mixed 
air,  or  with  any  mixture  of  gases,  of  which  oxygen  is  one,  it 
B  with  this,  forming  deep  red  fumes.  It  is  this  which  causes 
ed  fumes  in  the  flask  in  which  the  nitric  oxide  is  generated, 
oxygen,  in  combining  with  the  nitric  oxide,  may  form  either 
Ditrous  acid  (N.O3)  or  nitrous  acid  (N.O4),  and  they  are  both 
■alhr  formed  m  uncertain  proportions.  Hence  we  cannot  ex- 
caiculate  the  quantity  of  oxygen  that  had  been  present ;  and 
irocess  does  not  answer  well  for  gaseous  analysis,  but  it  is 
1  for  removing  oxygen  from  a  gaseous  mixture,  which  it  effects 
letely  if  the  nitric  oxide  be  added  in  excess.  The  red  fumes 
rmed  are  soluble  in  water,  and,  by  washing  the  mixed  gases 
water,  may  therefore  be  completely  removed. 
ne  oxide  combines  with  a  great  number  of  salts  knd  with  some 

to  form  compounds,  which  in  some  respects  possess  consid- 
B  interest :  these  shall  be  noticed  under  those  heads  to  which 
history  more  particularly  belongs. 

Hyponitrous  ^cid, 

e  red  fames  which  are  formed  when  nitric  oxide  is  mixed  with 

spheric  air  or  oxygen,  consist  in  great  part  of  hyponitrous  acid, 

mhurly  when  the  nitric  oxide  is  in  excess.     To  obtain  it  pure, 

volumes  of  nitric  oxide  should  be  mixed  with  one  volume  of 

en,  and  the  vessel  containing  the  hyponitrous  acid  vapour  form- 

Kposed  to  a  cold  of  about  40  degrees  below  the  freezing  point 

Iter.     The  acid  then  condenses  into  a  deep  green-coloured 

1,  which  is  excessively  volatile. 

30  hyponitrous  acid,  either  in  the  state  of  liquid  or  of  vapour,  is  brought  into 
t  with  water,  it  is  in  great  part  decomposed,  being  resolved  into  nitric  oxide 
trie  acid,  three  equivalents  of  hyponitrous  acid  (3N.0,)  giving  3(N.0i)  and 
The  same  occurs  when  it  is  acted  on  by  bases  dissolved  in  water,  and 
the  salts  of  this  acid  can  only  be  prepared  by  indirect  means, 
eo  nitre  has  been  kept  melted  for  some  time,  so  as  to  have  parted  with  a  portion 
>xygen,  it  is  reduced  to  the  state  of  hyponitrite  of  potash,  N.O5 .  K.O.  giving  off 
nd  leaving  N.O,  .  K.O.  This  is  known  by  the  hyponitrite  being  decomposed 
tie  acid,  and  giving  off  copious  red  fumes,  while  the  nitrate  of  potash  is  unal- 
i  by  acetic  acid.  The  hyponitrite  of  potash  cannot  be  crystallized  so  as  to 
;  from  the  excess  of  unaltered  nitre,  but  it  may  be  coDverted  into  sparingly 
3  salts,  as  those  of  silver  and  of  lead,  and  so  pure  salts  of  hyponitrous  acid 

mm 

I  ipedfic  gravity  of  the  vapour  of  this  acid  has  not  been  experimentally  deter- 
.   It  consists  of  two  volumes  of  nitrogen  united  to  three  of  oxygen,  bat  of 
midensation  we  know  nothing. 
eomposition  by  weight  and  its  equivalent  constitution  are. 
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Nitrogen,  37*  11         One  equiyalent,       =175  or  14*0 
Oxygen,    62*89         Three  equivalentB,  =300  or  24-0 

iOO-00  475      38-0 

JCitrous  Jlcid,    ^itroao^itric  Jlcid. 

This  substance  presents  itself,  like  the  last,  under  the  form  of  i 
red  fumes,  and  is  produced  when  the  oxygen  is  in  excess  with  re, 
to  the  nitric  oxide.  By  a  cold  of  about  0°  on  Fahrenheit's  seal 
may  be  rendered  liquid.  To  form  it  directly,  four  Tolumes  of  n 
oxide  are  to  be  mixed  with  two  volumes  of  oxygen,  and  the  mij 
exposed  to  a  ^reat  cold ;  but  it  is  more  conveniently  preparer 
means  of  the  decomposition  of  nitrate  of  lead  by  heat.  . 

A  quantity  of  finely-powdered  and  dry  nitrate  of  lead  it  to  be 
ced  in  an  earthenware  or  hard  glass  retort,  and  heated  to  fuU 
ness.  The  red  vapours  that  are  produced  are  to  be  conducted 
a  receiver,  carefully  cooled  by  a  mixture  of  snow  and  salt.  1 
then  condense  into  a  liquid,  while  a  quantity  of  oxygen  gas  esci 
and  oxide  of  lead  remains  behind  in  the  retort.  jHie  nitric  aei 
the  nitrate  of  lead  is  decomposed  into  nitrous  acid  and  oxygei 
follows :  N.O5 .  Pb.O.  gives  Pb.O.,  free  N.O^  and  0. 

The  liquid  nitrous  acid  is  nearly  colourless  at  zero,  at  60^ 
orange  yellow,  and  at  ^-40^  it  solidifies  into  a  white  ervstal 
mass.    It  boils  at  82°,  and  its  vapour,  which  is  ruddy  red  at 
temperature,  is  almost  perfectly  black  at  212°.     In  these  vaii 
coloured  states,  it  exercises  remarkable  absorbing  power  on  lij 
The  specific  gravity  of  the  liquid  acid  is  1*451. 

Nitrous  acid  is  the  most  stable  compound  of  nitrogen  and  c 
gen ;  it  is  not  decomposed  by  a  red  heat ;  it  is  decomposed  isgi 
part  by  water,  nitric  acid  being  formed,  and  nitric  oxide  being  gi 
off  as  gas.  Thus,  3(N.04)  give  N.O,  and  2(N.05).  The  nitric  1 
formed  always  protects  a  portion  of  the  nitrous  acid  from  thitR 
tion. 

When  the  nitrous  acid  is  formed  by  the  direct  union  of  nitric  oxide  and  oiy 
it  is  found  that  the  six  volumes  of  gas  are  condensed  by  combination  inli  t 
hence  the  specific  gravity  of  nitrous  acid  vapour  should  be  8181*2;  tliai» 

One  volume  of  nitrogen 976-0 

Two  Tolumes  ^  oxygen 8205-2 

One  volume  of  nitrous  acid    .    .    .    .3181*2 

Its  composition  by  weight  and  the  constitution  of  its  eqvivs 
are  as  follows : 

Nitrogen,  =30*33        One  equivalent,    =175  or  \M 
Oxygen,    =69.67        Four  equivalents,  =400  or  32-0 

100-00  575       46^ 

Considerable  doubt  has  been  thrown  upon  the  natnre  of  this  sabetaaee^  Ibri 
chemists  ru[ard  it  as  incapable  of  uniting  with  bases,  and  hence  look  npoa  ft 
kind  of  acid  salt,  consisting  of  nitric  and  hyponitrous  acids  comliiDea  loftf 
3(N.04>=N.Ot-f*N.03.  But  late  researches  have  shown  that  it  does  pndoei 
salts,  and  that  even  many  saline  compounds  which  had  been  supposed  to  bs 
of  hyponitrous  acid  really  contain  this  substance ;  thus,  the  yeDow  basie  sail,  fi 
by  boflhig  a  solution  of  nitrateof  lead  on  metallic  lead,  is  a  troe  nitrite.  I  f 
therefore,  for  this  body  the  old  name  of  nitrous  acid,  the  more  as  that  of  pa 
of  nitrogen,  proposed  for  it  by  Graham,  is  fieqpMaUy  appliad  to  Bitrie  oodde. 
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JfUric  Jlcid. 
N.O5. 
It  it  found  that  when  nitric  oxide  is  brought  into  contact  with  a 
preat  excess  of  oxygen  over  water,  they  combine  in  the  proportion 
of  four  volumes  of  the  first  to  three  of  the  second ;  and  when  the 
red  fumes  which  are  produced  have  dissolyed  in  the  water,  that  is 
found  to  be  a  solution  of  pure  nitric  acid.  Looking  to  the  compo- 
sition of  nitric  oxide,  we  find  in  this  manner  that  the  nitric  acid 
consists  of  two  volumes  of  nitrogen  gas  united  with  five  volumes 
of  oxygen. 

Although  nitrogen  and  oxygen  do  not  unite  at  once  when  directly 
brought  into  contact  with  each  other,  yet  they  are  capable  of  com- 
Uning  under  certain  circumstances  \  and  there  is  no  ooubt  but  that 
the  great,  if  not  the  only  source  of  nittic  acid  in  nature,  is  the  union 
of  the  nitroffen  and  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere.    Although  nitrogen 
is  not  strictly  inflammable,  yet,  if  some  of  it  be  mixed  with  hy£o- 
gen,  and  this  mixture  be  set  on  fire,  the  flame  is  coloured  green, 
and  the  water  formed  is  found  to  contain  nitric  acid  i  if  a  series  of 
eleetric  sparks  be  passed  through  a  quantity  of  air  confined  over  a 
strong  solution  of  potash,  this  gradually  loses  its  alkaline  reaction, 
and  i&er  a  time  crystals  of  saltpetre  (nitrate  of  potash)  form  in  it. 
This  may  be  shown,  also,  by  simply  moistening  some  litmus  paper 
with  a  solution  of  an  alkali,  and  taking,  by  means  of.  it,  a  succession 
of  murks  from  a  strong  electrical  machine  \  at  the  point  where  the 
spark  passes,  the  paper  becomes  reddened,  and  that  nitric  acid  has 
Wen  formed  is  shown  by  its  burning  like  touch  paper  when  dried 
lid  set  on  fire.    Rain-water,  particularly  that  which  falls  after  a 
tkiader  storm,  contains  a  certain  quantity  of  nitrate  of  ammonia ; 
tile  lightning  forming,  as  the  electric  spark  does,  nitric  acid  in  pass- 
ing through  the  air,  and  this  uniting  with  the  ammonia  which  is  al- 
wiys  present  in  our  atmosphere  from  decomposing  animal  remains. 
m  warm  climates,  where  the  abundance  of  organic  matter  and  its 
Hpid  decomposition  pour  into  the  atmosphere  a  copious  supply  of 
ammonia,  the  formation  of  nitric  acid  proceeds  with  extraordinary 
energy,  and  the  nitrate  of  ammonia  being  washed  down  by  the  rains 
into  the  porous  limestone  soils,  the  ammonia  is  again  given  ofl*,  while 
tlie  ground  becomes  coated  with  an  efllorescence  of  earthy  nitrates 
^ben  it  dries  on  the  cessation  of  the  rain  ;  a  small  quantity  of  ni- 
tiite  of  potash  is  also  thus  formed,  but  the  nitrate  of  lime,  of  which 
die  crude  produce  of  nitre  principally  consists,  is  converted  into 
nkpetre  by  means  of  carbonate  of  potash.     In  this  way  there  is 
foimed  in  the  East  Indies  a  quantity  of  nitrate  of  potash  sufficient 
to  supply  the  wants  of  Europe.     On  the  Continent,'  this  process  is 
Bttitated  in  artificial  nitre-beds,  and  large  quantities  of  home-made 
»tre  are  used  in  France  and  Germany  for  the  manufacture  of 
rder.    In  South  America,  particularly  in  Chili  and  Peru,  there 
found  immense  deposites  of  nitrate  of  soda  upon  the  surface  of 
soil,  and  it  is  now  extensively  '"^HQf***^  \w*^  ♦^ftP*^  countries ; 
source  of  the  nitric  acid  is,  in  this  case  also,  the  union  of  the 
mts  of  the  atmosphere,  although  the  circumstances  which  sup- 
the  alkali  cannot  be  distinctly  seen. 


■i;'vSation   of   nitric   x:zi~ 

"1    -tv  ■i.t.nxfi  of  soda  or  potaab  so  ^T^ivzisd  Uut  the 
~  i.'tt.«  oVtained.     True  niiric  acid  has  T)>t«;  been  iao- 
,  -^ii  ?:>;.:i:i<:«  which  is  {rcneralty  spokeo  of  is  aime  acid, 
ti.1.:.  -.laless  espocially  remarked  other«~.i«.  be  undei- 
i-jji  II  :ht  following  account  of  ilspropenicv  aad  prepar< 
•  uiin.>uDd  of  it  with  water ;  it  ia  a  nitrate  of  water,  or,  ai 
!.'•.  :vnned,  liquid  nitric  acid,  or  aquafortit. 
4i-4  .'.t{uid  nitric  acid  from  nitrate  of  potash,  equal  weights 
of  this  salt  and  of  oilofTit- 
riol  are  mixed  in  a  flaai  re- 
tort, A,  which  is  pkced  ia 
a  furnace,  supported  ia  t 
sand  bath,  as  in  the  figure. 
The  oil  of  vitriol  consiiti 
of  sulphuric  acid  and  in- 
ter, and  by  the    leactioa 
.  which  ensues,  the  luljriio- 
ric  acid  combines  with  lbs 
potash  of  the  nitre,  while 
the  water  of  the  oil  of  nl- 
riol  uniting  with  die  ahrie 
,u-iJ.  t\>riiii<  Iho  liquid  nitric  acid,  which  distils  over,  and  is  eonden- 
«,-J  m  the  receiver,  B.     To  render  the  condensation  more  eontplete, 
i,i;j.  IS  Miirrouiided  by  a  net,  and  placed  in  a  trough,  c  e  ;  a  itreaiDof 
.'oiU  wuliT  fluwB  continually  on  it  from  the  pipe  i,  and  being  di** 
LI  .hucoil  evenly  over  the  surface  by  the  network,  flows  oat  if  ik* 
v-vt  |><l>t-  of  the  trough,  I,  and  escapes  into  d  e.    Using  the  pofoi- 
..i-ii.-i  Just  noticed  (equal  weights),  the  quantity  of  sulpharie  sevi 
i.i'M,-iit  is  double  that  necessary  to  neutralize  the  potaah  of  tfcttf 
ju,  luid  completely  expel  the  nitric  acid;  for 

I'ho  nitre  consists  of  Oil  of  vitriol  consieta  of 

Olio  atom  nitric  acid,  bi'O         One  atom  sulph.  acid,  40*1  ; 

Onv  atom  potash    .     47-3        One  atom  water         .    9-0 
loH  49-1 

t1ti>*H'>  Toileting  upon  each  other,  should  produce, 

S\i'.)>httto  of  potash  consisting  of     Liquid  nitric  acid  formed  of         | 
^«i>t<  uloni  sulph.  acid,  40-1  One  atom  nitric  acid,  Eii'l)         \ 

v^v  Hlinn  potash     .     47-3  One  atom  water        .    9-0  ' 

Wl  63^1 

\  ,1  U.'iwi'  iiilre  might  be  decomposed  by  half  its  weight  of  oil" 
y  L.>! ,  lull  the  following  reasons  prevent  those  proportions  bei*^ 
.  ..  .'."svd  I"  practice.  , 

\\  tn'ii  I'll  "f  vitriol  acts  upon  nitre,  there  ia  at  first  but  one  half  *? 
I,,  ,(,!..|)iiTii'  a<'id  taken  by  the  potash,  and  the  sulphate  of  potf^ 
'  >  i>it>iVi>-i>it  unitcH  with  the  remaining  oil  of  vitriol  (sulphate  '^ 
«.iwi '  «>•  """»  hiw'lphate  of  potash,  thus,  2(S.O, .  H.O.)  and  K.O*  * 

^  ^^  *""      {H.O, .  H.O.+K.O. .  S.O,)  and  H.O.  N.O^ 
K  t*iei<'  1*  »''  o*"  "'*''•*'  enough,  the  nitre  is  that  perfectly  deta^ 
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pose*]  at  a  temperature  Dot  exceeding  260'  F.,  and  the  bisulphate  of 
potaih  which  remains  is  very  easily  soluble  and  fusible,  and  may 
ience  be  removed  from  the  retort  without  inconvenience.  But  if 
the  nitre  and  oil  of  vitriol  be  used  ia  the  proportion  of  an  equiva- 
lent of  each,  or  by  weight  in  round  uumbers  of  two  parts  of  nitrB 
It*  one  of  oil  of  vitriol,  then  one  half  of  the  nitre  remains  at  first 
totally  unacted  on,  and  the  retort  contains,  when  the  process  is  half 
^niihed,  a  pasty  mass  of  bisulphate  of  potash  and  of  nitre,  which 
^^  not  fully  act  on  each  other  until  the  temperature  rises  to  400°. 
Tli£  nitre  is  then  decomposed ;  the  nitric  acid  distils  over,  and 
to«ra  remains  in  the  retort  a  mass  of  neutral  sulphate  of  potash, 
W'liich  can  seldom  be  removed  from  glass  vessels  with  success.  The 
*Sh  temperature  necessary  also  increases  very  much  the  risk  of 
^e  apparatus  breaking. 

^Tbe  seiealific  chemist  and  the  apothecary,  however,  do  not  prepare  nitric  acid ;  it 
^  made  OD  Ibe  \aige  scale  for  the  purposes  of  ttae  arts,  and  the  processes  ofpurilj- 
pg  (ba  acid  of  cDmmerce  is  so  simple  that  Do  other  source  is  required.  On  the 
C*«at  scale  the  nitric  acid  is  prepared,  not  in  glass  retorts,  but  in  iron  cjlinders, 
d  with  condensers,  as  represented  in  ihe  figures,  one  beins  a  section  per- 
u*  to  the  axes  of  the  cylinders,  and  the  other  a  section  paiaUel  to  the  axes : 
B  lelteiB  sppl;  to  both. 


B 
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_j^^K 

1^^^^ 

i^^ 
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«  ia  Ihe  grate,  and  d  the  asbpit  of  the  ruroace,  b.  In  each  furnace  Iwo  cast  iron 
cyDndeiB,  r,  c,  are  set,  of  such  capacity  that  about  H  cwt.  of  the  nitrate  used  may 
h^  deemnposed  at  once.  The  ends  of  the  cylinders  are  closed  by  cotets,  t,  e,  in 
one  of  which  ia  filed  a  tube,  /,  for  introducing  the  oil  of  vitriol,  and  to  the  other  is 
adapted  *  tube  cf  glazed  earthenware,  g,  k,  by  whirb  the  vapours  of  the  nitric  acid 
are  condoeted  to  the  range  of  condensing  jars  of  earthenware,  fitted  with  safety 
lubes,  of  which  the  first  is  seen  in  the  figure,  as  h,  I,  t.  The  flues,  m,  m,  m.  pass 
trom  the  fhmaces  to  the  chimney,  n.  As  in  this  apparatus  tbe  temperature  can  be 
luaed  to  doll  redness  withont  injury,  and  as  the  residuum  can  be  removed  in  the 

K>lid  foim,  ssmaller  quantity  of  oil  of  vitriol  may  suffice,  and  is  generally  used. 
Since  the  introdaction  of  nitrate  of  soda  into  commerce,  it  has  ahnost  completely 

^peneded  nitrate  of  potash  for  making  nitric  acid.     It  is  much  cheaper,  and  it 

jielda  a  larger  product.     It  does  not  require,  either,  so  moch  sulphuric  acid  nor  so 

^*Ch  a  lenperaiure.    The  nitrate  of  soda  consists  of 


.  MO 


1 


^  hcace  100  parts  of  it  yield  about  Tt  parts  of  liquid  nitric  acid,  while  100  parts 

*^«fae  of  potash  yield  but  62. 

Id  making  nitric  acid,  there  always  occurs  at  the  commencement 
^' tbe  process  a  disengagement  of  red  fumes,  which  dissolve  in  the 
"quid  acid  which  comes  nest,  and  tinge  it  yellow.  This  arises  from 
ibe  oil  of  vitriol  in  excess  abstracting  the  water  from  some  of  the 
Bitrie  Bcid,  which  then  ia  decomposed  into  nitrous  acid,  and  soma 
"^gat  becomes  free.    At  the  tetminatioo  of  the  process,  If  tbe  tern* 
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perature  pass  much  beyond  300%  there  is  a  new  eTolntion  of  red 
fumes,  for  the  nitric  acid  is  then  similarly  decomposed  into  N.0| 
and  0. 

The  strongest  nitric  acid  that  can  be  thus  made  is  of  i^ecifio  gnmtj  l-5tl,aad 
con8istoofN.OtrfH.O. 

One  equivalent  of  nitric  acid    .    .    .  64*0  or  per  cent  86*71 
One  equivalent  of  water     .    .    .    .    9-0  "         H-99 

680  100-00 

It  t>oil8  at  IST^*  F.,  but  cannot  be  distilled  without  partial  deeompoaition.  The 
acid  is  very  seldom  obtained  of  this  strength.  In  general,  the  wpoaiBe  gnri^of 
the  strong  liquid  acid  is  1*600,  and  it  consists  of  2N.Of-{-3H.O. 

Two  equivalents  of  nitric  acid    .    .  1080  or  per  cent  80^ 
Three  equivalents  of  water    .    .    .    87-0         "         tXHIQ 

1350  100-00 

When  the  nitric  acid  is  gradually  mixed  with  water,  the  boiling  pdnt  noi  ob^ 
when  the  specific  gravity  is  1*420,  it  boils  at  248<>.  If  it  be  ftithsr  dilated,  tbs 
boiling  point  is  again  lowered.  At  this  point  the  acid  has  a  definite  chemieileoB' 
stitution ;  it  consists  of  N.0a+4H.0. 

Oneequivalent  of  nitric  add  .    .    .    64*0  or  per  cent  60^ 
Four  equivalents  of  water  ....    860  •*         80-78 

900  100-00 

The  liquid  nitric  acid  is,  when  pure,  completely  colourkM ;  ^ 
fumes  when  exposed  to  the  air,  and  if  exposed  to  the  direct  toltf 
light,  very  soon  becomes  deep  yellow,  while  oxygen  gat  is  distB" 
gaged;  the  same  decomposition  into  nitrous  acid  and  ^^ff^ff 
may  be  instantly  effected  by  passing  the  vapours  of  the  acid  uroop 
a  red-hot  porcelain  tube.  In  a  neat  Tariety  of  proceaeet  whtf* 
substances  are  to  be  oxidized,  nitric  acid  is  employed.  It  acts  wiv 
remarkable  rapidity  on  the  generality  of  the  metals  and  of  otp^ 
bodies,  supplying  oxygen  for  the  constitution  of  a  variety  of  0^ 
compounds,  and  being  itself  reduced  to  the  state  of  nitric  or  nitroo* 
oxide,  or  even  pure  nitrogen. 

If  the  organic  body  do  not  contain  nitrogen,  it  is  generally  J"*^ 
mately  converted  into  the  oxalic  and  carbonic  acids ;  witl^  ani""^ 
substances,  new  bodies  are  formed  of  a  deep  yellow  colour,  •** 
hence  the  stains  produced  upon  the  nails  and  fingers  where  ti^ 
acid  touches,  and  it  is  hence  used  for  stamping  the  yellow  patttf^ 
on  woollen  table  covers.  The  decomposition  of  the  acid  is  g^^ 
ally  accompanied  by  the  production  of  red  fumes.  . 

In  its  action  on  the  metals,  nitric  acid  presents  some  remulsf^ 
anomalies  ;  when  of  the  specific  gravity  of  1*48,  it  may  be  put  i^ 
contact  with  tin  or  iron  without  acting  on  those  metals,  althottP* 
if  a  little  stronger  or  weaker,  its  action  is  very  great ;  and  this  io^ 
tive  acid  may  be  brought  into  activity  by  various  means,  as  by  toU^ 
ing  the  immersed  metal  with  another  different  one.     These  phen^'^ 
ena  appear  to  involve  conditions  probably  electrical,  which  are  P^ 
as  yet,  completely  understood. 


.  quantity  of  the  acid  havin?  been  decompoi,^««  .«*w  ««».«,...  w«^ 
which  remains  dissolved.    This  deep-coloured  acid  is  fxeqnea^ 
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QBeful,  as  it  gives  off  oxygen  still  more  easilyahan  the  pure  acid, 
and  is  hence  sometimes  applicable  as  an  oxidmng  accent  where  the 
colourless  acid  fails.  A  deep  red  fuming  acid  may  be  prepared  by 
passing  a  stream  of  nitric  oxide  gas  through  the  colourless  acid ;  it 
18  absorbed  in  great  Quantity,  and  the  liquor  assumes  successively 
▼arioas  shades  of  yellow,  green,  and  red,  according  to  its  state  oC 
dilution.  The  nitric  oxide  (N.Og)  decomposes  the  nitric  acid  (N.Og), 
and  forms  nitrous  acid  (N.O4),  which  dissolves  in  the  excess  or  liquid 
aeid.  If  it  be  required  to  obtain  a  colourless  acid,  it  is  sufficient 
that  the  coloured  acid  should  be  boiled  for  a  few  minutes ;  all  the 
nitrous  acid  fumes  pass  off,  and  the  nitric  acid  remains  colourless, 
though  somewhat  weaker. 

I  have  mentioned  that  the  nitric  acid  is  not  prepared  on  the  small 
acale,  as  the  commercial  aquafortis  is  easily  purified.  The  impuri- 
ties of  it  are,  generally,  chlorine,  arising  from  the  nitre  employed 
HaTimr  contained  common  salt ;  sulphuric  acidj  from  some  having 
been  distilled  over  by  too  great  heat ;  and  some  iron,  arising  from 
the  cylinders  or  stoneware  bottles  in  lyhich  the  acid  is  preserved. 
These  may  be  easily  detected  ;  on  mixing  a  few  drops  of  the  com- 
mercial acid  with  half  an  ounce  of  distilled  water,  a  drop  of  solution 
^  nitrate  of  iMuytes  will  give  a  precipitate  if  sulphuric  acid  be  pres- 
^^t ;  nitrate  of  silver  will  indicate,  by  a  precipitate,  the  presence  of 
^hlorine ;  while  a  little  solution  of  yellow  prussiate  of  potash  will 
«onn  Pmssian  blue  if  the  acid  contained  any  iron.  From  these  im- 
P^ties  the  acid  may  be  freed  by  being  redistilled ;  the  chlorine 
^^Uies  ofi*  along  with  the  portions  which  first  come  over,  and  by 
^'aiii  testing  from  time  to  time  the  acid  which  is  thus  obtained,  it 
^^iD  be  found  no  longer  to  precipitate  the  nitrate  of  silver,  and  may 
en  be  considered  pure ;  the  iron  and  sulphuric  acid  remain  behind 
the  retort,  provided  the  distillation  be  not  pushed  too  far.  I  have 
^>iind  that  from  twelve  pounds  of  commercial  aquafortis  there  can 
obtained  eight  quite  pure,  three  being  allowed  to  come  over  first 
carry  off  the  chlorine,  and  one  being  left  in  the  retort  with  the 
^ed  impurities. 
The  detection  of  nitric  acid  is  not  difficult ;  it  cannot  be  recog- 
ed  by  forming  precipitates,  as  all  its  neutral  salts  are  soluble,  but 
properties  are  very  marked.  1st,  The  production  of  red  fumes 
y  nitric  oxide  when  it  is  brought  into  contact  with  a  metal,  is  char- 
cteristic  of  it.  2d,  When  a  drop  of  nitric  acid  is  added  to  water 
JUged  blue  by  sulphate  of  indigo,  and  the  mixture  boiled,  it  is 
^sached  by  the  oxidizement  of  the  indigo  by  the  acid.  3d,  When 
8iii|ILccyj^  of  protosulphate  of  iron  is  placed  in  contact  with 


nitric  acid,  a  ring  of  deep  olive-coloured  liquid 
ormn^ound  it,  according  as  it  dissolves ;  from  one  portion  of  the 
K^rotosulphate  reducing  the  acid  to  the  state  of  nitric  oxide,  which 
^hen  combines  with  the  remaining  protosulphate.    4th,  Nitric  acid 
Confers  upon  muriatic  acid  the  power  of  dissolving  gold  leaf,  but 
^his  test  is  not  of  such  distinctness  as  the  others,  from  the  same 
effect  being  produced  by  the  chloric  and  some  other  acids.  ^   5tli, 
Citric  acid  may  also  be  distinguished  by  the  deep  red  colour  it  pro- 
duces with  a  crystal  of  morphia. 
For  the  detection  of  a  ampll  quantity  of  nitric  acid,  the  beat  plaii 

Nn  . 
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is  to  neutralize  the  liquor,  if  it  be  acid,  by  a  Bolntion  of  potash,  ai 
to  evaporate  to  dryness.     The  salt  so  obtained  crystallizes  in  shan^-^^ 
needles,  and  deflagrates  when  placed  on  ignited  charcoal  5  heated  wit:V  ^^tn 
a  little  bisulphate  of  potash  and  some  copper  filings,  it  evolves  copioi 
red  fumes,  and  with  a  drop  of  sulphuric  acid  and  a  crystal  of  pn 
tosulphate  of  iron,  produces  the  olive-coloured  liquor  already  noticef^ 
AH  solid  compounds  of  nitric  acid,  such  as  the  basic  nitrates,  ma^^ 
be  recognised  in  this  way. 

The  nitric  acid  not  being  isolable,  we  do  not  know  the  state  o&< 
condensation  of  its  elements,  which  are  united  in  the  proportion  o^- 
two  volumes  of  nitrogen  to  five  of  oxygen.    Its  composition  b] 
weight  and  its  equivalent  numbers  are  as  follows : 

Nitrogen,  26' 15  One  equivalent,    =175  or  I4r0 

Oxygen,    73*85  Five  equivalents,  =500  or  40.0 

iOO^O  675       64-0 

ThespecificgraTityof  the  vapour  of  the  liquid  nitric  acid,  H.O. .  N-Okiisnotknfywii: 
bat  Bineau  has  found  the  sp.  gr.  of  the  vapour  of  the  liquid  acid,  which  boilB  at  948^e.  ' 
H.O. .  N.Ofi-|-dH.O.,  to  be  1243,  which  might  result  from 

Two  vohunes  of  nitrogen 978XS=105S'0 

Five  volumes  of  oxygen 1 103*6  x6=A618-0 

Eight  volumes  of  wateiy  vapour    ....      6201 X  8=4960-8 

condensed  into  ten  volumes 12486-8 

of#hichone,  therefore,  should  weigh 1242*6 

This  result  requires  confirmation. 

Sulphur. 

This  substance  exists  in  large  quantity  in  nature  in  combination. 
The  most  important  ores  of  copper,  lead,  silver,  mercury,  antimony, 
and  many  other  metals,  are  their  sulphurets ;  and  a  great  quantity 
of  the  sulphur  at  present  used  in  commerce  is  derived  from  the  iron 
pyrites,  bisulphuret  of  iron.  Sulphur  is  exhaled  in  large  quantity 
also  from  volcanoes,  partly  uncombined,  partly  in  the  state  of  sul- 
phuret  of  hydrogen,  arising  probably  from  the  decomposition  of  me- 
tallic sulphurets  by  the  high  temperature  in  the  interior  of  the  earth. 
The  native  sulphur  so  produced,  condensing  in  fissures,  constitutes 
the  great  deposites  of  volcanic  sulphur  of  Sicily  and  other  plapes, 
which  supply  a  large  proportion  of  that  employed  in  commerce.  It 
exists  also  native,  combined  with  oxygen  and  various  metallic  oxides, 
forming  native  sulphates,  of  which  those  of  lime  and  of  barytes  are 
the  most  abundant.  In  many  organic  bodies,  also,  sulphur  exists  as 
a  constituent,  as  in  the  white,  and  particularly  the  yollcof  ^Aj:  the 
hair,  the  horns,  and  hoofs  of  animals,  and  in  the  black  mustaiwieed 
it  exists  in  considerable  quantity. 

At  ordinary  temperatures  sulphur  exists  generally  as  an  opaque 
solid,  sp.  gr.  1*98.  When  heated,  it  melts  at  226°  into  an  amber- 
coloured  thin  liquid ;  if  the  temperature  be  then  raised  to  about 
400^,  it  becomes  dark  brown,  opaque,  and  so  thick  that  the  vessel 
containing  it  may  be  inverted  without  its  pouring  out ;  but  when  heat- 
ed farther  it  becomes  thinner,  until  at  601°,  its  boiling  point,  it  is  as 
thin  and  limpid  as  when  first  it  began  to  melt.  If  the  sulphur,  when 
just  melted,  be  allowed  to  cool  slowly,  and  the  internal  liquid  be 
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ponied  out  when  the  onter  crust  has  solidified,  the 
iDterioc  will  be  found  lined  with  crystals,  as  in  the 
fi^re,  which  have  the  form  of  the  oblique  ihombic 
prism,  of  which  a  common  modification  with  second- 
ttf  facea,  and  the  surface's  of  the  octahedron,  which 
determines  the  height  of 
the  principal  axis  of  the  _ 

crysta],  is  given.     These  crystals, 
i  first  obtained,  are  transparent  and  amber- 
j  coloured,  but  after  a  few  days  they  be- 
'  come  opaque,  sulphur  yellow,  and  friable, 
being;  then  changed  into  the  dimorphous 
state. 

IT  the  thick  tenacious  sulphur  at  400"  he  suddenly  cooled  by  im- 
mersion in  ■  large  quantity  of  water,  it  forms  a  soft  and  transparent 
mass  of  considerable  elasticity,  and  may  be  drawn  out  into  long 
threads  like  India  rubber ;  after  some  lime,  however,  it  changes 
into  the  ordinary  state. 

Sulphur  is  used  in  pharmacy  under  two  forms,  that  of  roll  and 
lowers ;  the  former  is  made  by  melting  the  rough  native  sulphur, 
sand  p«)uring  it  into  slightly  conical  moulds,  in  which  it  solidifies. 
niie  flowers  of  sulphur  are  formed  by  the  condensation  of  the  va- 
pour of  sulphur  so  rapidly  that  the  roolccules  have  not  time  to  form 
^vystmls  of  any  perceptible  siie,  so  that  the  condensed  sulphur,  al- 
-clioiigh  really  crystalline,  appears  to  the  sight  and  touch  as  an  im- 
dpable  soft  powder. 

f  (towers  of  aulphnr,  the  spparatns  is  Brranged  as  in 
is  a  vertical  «id  B  -  ■-— ^— -■  — -— 


p^pable  soft  powder. 

Tat  the  manufiutuie  of 

tl»0  nbjoined  Sgores, 


s  nne  letters  refer.    In  an  apartment  and  shed,  M,  M,  a  chamber,  A,  is  con- 
sold,  which  must  have  si  least  3000  cubic  feet  capacity.     Outside  of  this  cbam- 
'  i*  BO  iron  pan,  f,  in  which,  by  a  Gre  at  s,  the  iolpbur  is  kept  gently  boiling.    Ths 
n  tnd  fireplace  must  be  completely  surrounded  by  bricliwork,  so  that  as  little 
as  possible  may  be  communicated  to  the  vaulted  chamber,  A :  the  draught 
the  fiie  passes  to  (he  chimnej'.  g ;  the  pan  is  supplied  with  sulphur  by  the 
n,  which  can  be  closed  air-tight ;  the  vapour  of  sulphur  mixes  with  the  air  in 
■ie  space,  i,  over  the  boiler,  and,  passing  through  the  aperture  h,  rises  into 
sniber,  where,  mixing  with  the  large  mass  of  cold  air,  the  snli^ur  is  con- 
,  snd  falls  like  a  fine  snow  shower  upon  tbe  floor  underneath.    When  a  suf- 
luantity  of  the  flowers  of  sulphur  have  been  thus  formed,  thej  are  removed 
loor  St  ;>.     If.  at  the  commencement  of  the  process,  the  mixture  of  sulphur- 
iBd  ur  should  inflame,  tbe  esidoeion  opens  tbe  vslve  st  c,  the  gases  escape 
all  danger  is  avoided. 

form  of  crystal  of  sublimed  sulphur  is  tbe  right  rhombic  oc- 
D,  of  which  a  common  modification  is  repreaented  in  the 
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margin.     Sulphnr  is  found  crystallued  in  thii  fenn      "^ 
the  ed^es  of  the  erat«rB  of  moat  Tolcmnoes,  the  cr''''7!|' 
tala  being  transparent,  and  sometimes  of  conaiderv-  't 
y  size.     When  sulphur  is  deposited  from  its  solntim^^  ? 
^chloride  of  sulphur  or  in  sulphuret  of  carbon,  it  i^^^^ 
'  this  form  also  that  its  particles  arrange  themselTei"-  '    . 
Sulphur  ma^  be  obtained,  however,  in  a  stats  *" 

much  more  minute  division,  and  destitnte  of  all  wym*' 
talline  slnictnre,  b^  precipitation  from  solution.  Thus,  if  the  p^  *"^ 
anlphuret  of  potassium,  K.Sj,  be  decomposed  by  muriatic  acid,  fo^  ^ 
equivalents  of  sulphur  are  set  free,  and  separate  as  a  iiiilli  wli^"  "" 
powder.  This  constitutes  the  Sulphur  Precipiiatum  of  phanoae  ^^^' 
ui  all  cases  where  sulphur  is  precipitated  from  a  cold  aolation,  it  " 

pure  white.  ^ 

Sulphur  is  not  soluble  in  water  or  in  alcohol;  it  dissolve*  in  tl^^^' 
oils,  still  more  in  those  liquids  mentioned  above.    It  diaaolvM  f^ 
alkaline  solutions,  or  in  milk  of  lime ;  but  there  then  ocbot  ci 
reactions,  which  will  be  studied  hereafter. 

When  sulphur  is  boiled  it  foTma  a  deep  yellow  vapour,  the  qweifi" 
ffravity  of  which  is  6648.    Sulphur  evaporates,  however,  very  n]^ 
idly  long  before  it  boils,  and  even  forms  some  vapour  below  it« 
melting  point.    At  a  temperature  of  about  300°  it  takes  fire,  bam 
with  a  bluish  violet  flame,  and  forming  sulphurous  acid  (S.Oy). 

The  reaemblance  of  snljAur  to  oxjgea  in  its  chonucal  re'"*" —  ' " 

'ie«,  according  to  tbe  uiue 
if  acids,  baaea,  and  salts. 

C.St  Sulpho-carbonic  acid- 
K.S.  Sulphuret  of  pc 


K.O.  .  C.Oi  CaiiMiDats  of  potiBBimn.  K.S. .  C.Si  Sulpbo-caitMoale  of  polaa- 

aud  with  arsenic  and  potassium, 

As.O>  Arsenic  acid.  i     Aa.St  Sulpharaenic  acid. 
K.O.   Otide  of  potaaaium.  K.S.    Sulphuret  of  potairoim. 

K.O. .  Ajt.Ot  Araeniate  of  potasnom.         K.S.  .  As.Si  Siil[riwrseiiiate  of  potta- 

In  like  manner,  the  similar  compounds  Fe,0(  and  Te,St  are  not  allamd  bf  beat, 
but  are  magnetic,  while  Fe.Si  and  Mn.Oi  giTs  out  oiygen  and  sulphur,  and  an  is- 
duced  to  Fe,S,  aadMu,04.  I  abalihave  frequcDt  occasion  to  revert  to  these  coo- 
.(iderations,  which  have  alreadf  been  noticed  under  another  point  of  view  (p.  KB). 
The  equivalent  number  of  anlphur  is  16-1  or  201-2,  and  itt^eom- 
bining  volume  one  third  that  of  oxygen. 

Sulphur  combines  with  oxygen,  forming  ^ 

Sulphurous  acid S.O,. 

Sulphuric  acid S.O.,  or    S.O, .  O. 

Hypo  sulphur  one  acid    ....    S|Ot,  or    S.O, .  S. 
Hyposulphuric  acid       ....    S,Om  or  2S.0, .  O. 

Suipktirout  Acid. 

Sulphurous  acid  exists  at  ordinary  temperature  and  pieamre  in 

the  gaaeouB  form ;  it  is  one,  however,  of  tbe  most  easily  liquefied 

^aaes.    It  is  produced  always  when  sulphur  burns  either  in  air  or 

u  pure  oxygen,  sulphur  not  being  capable  of  passing  directly  to  • 
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higher  degree  of  oxidation.  In  the  burning  of  sulphur,  the  Tolume 
of  sulphurous  acid  gas  formed  is  exactly  equal  to  that  of  the  oxygen 
consumed. 

When  required  pure,  it  is  prepared  generally  by  decomposing 
sulphuric  acid  by  means  of  a  metal  not  very  easily  oxidized,  as 
mercurv  or  copper.  The  metal  combines  with  one  atom  of  the  ox- 
ygen of  fhe  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  sulphur,  with  the  remaining  two 
Rtoms  of  oxyffen,  pass  off  as  sulphurous  ficid  gas ;  the  oxide  formed 
unites  with  the  remaining  sulphuric  acid  to  form  a  salt.  Thus,  if 
mercury  be  used,  S.O,  and  Hg.  give  S.Og  and  Hpr.O.,  and  Hg.O.  unites 
with  S.Of  to  form  sulphate  of  mercury.  If  tne  heat  be  not  raised 
beyond  200^  in  this  process,  it  is  black  oxide  of  mercury  which  is 
podueed  (HggO.),  but  above  that  degree  the  red  oxide  (Hg.O.)  alone 
IS  formed. 

Sulphurous  acid  gas  may  also  be  very  simply  prepared  by  heating 
three  parts  of  flowers  of  sulphur  with  four  of  peroxide  of  manga- 
nese* The  reaction  is  very  simple ;  one  part  of  the  sulphur  unitmg 
with  the  metal,  and  another  with  the  oxygen,  form  sulphuret  of  man- 
ganese and  sulphurous  acid  i  thus,  Mn.Oj  and  2S.  five  Mn.S.  and 
S.Of  The  apparatus  used  in  these  processes  may  he  that  figured 
UBdcr  the  heads  of  oxygen  (p.  244)  or  nitrous  oxide  (p.  272). 

Sulphurous  acid  gas  is  absorbed  by  water ;  and  hence,  in  order 
to  examine  its  properties  in  that  state,  it  must  be  collected  over 
Kuereury.  It  is  colourless  and  transparent,  possessing  an  odour  pe- 
Buliarly  irritating  (the  smell  of  burning  sulphur),  and  cannot  be 
breathed.  It  l(ffyt  combustible,  nor  does  it  support  combustion. 
[t;  bleaches  a  i^iety  of  vegetable  and  animal  bodies,  and  is  hence 
xsed  in  the  Mts  to  whiten  straw  bonnets,  corn,  silk,  sponges,  and 
>'ther  substances.  The  bleaching  is  produced  by  the  sulphurous 
Loid  combining  with  the  coloured  substance,  and  forming  a  white 
compound,  from  which  the  gas  gradually  escapes  on  exposure  to 
LIT,  and  hence  such  bleaching  is  not  permanent.  The  sulphurous 
fccid  may  be  expelled,  also,  from  this  kind  of  compound  by  a  stronger 
acid,  and  the  colour  generally  restored ;  thus,  if  a  red  rose  be  ex- 
posed to  the  fumes  of  burning  sulphur,  it  becomes  completely  white ; 
but  if  washed  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  its  red  colour  is  perfectly 
renewed. 

The  specific  gravity  of  sulphurous  acid  gas  is  2210*6,  and  it  is 
formed  by 

One  volume  of  sulphur-vapour 6648*0 

Six  volumes  of  oxygen 6615'6 

The  seven  volumes  condensed  to  six,  give  .     .  13263.6 

Weight  of  one  volume  of  S.Og 2210-6 

When  this  gas  is  exposed  to  a  cold  of  0^  F.,  it  condenses  into  & 

^^uid  heavier  than  water,  which  boils  at  14^,  and  produces  by  its 

^^^^aporation  a  very  intense  cold ;  it 

^eatilv  obtained  in  the  liquid  form 

"T  putting  a  quantity  of  mercury  and 

^  of  vitriol  into  a  tube,  and  sealing 

^  the  ends,  as  in  the  figure ;  on  applying  heat  to  the  extremity  a, 
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eoataining  those  materialB,  and  cooling  the  other  end  by  means  t^^ 
ether,  the  gas  evolved  ia  liquefied  by  its  own  presiara,  and  collected 
in  quantity  at  b. 
When  a  large  quantit;  of  ealphurouB  acid  is  required  dJMolTod  in  water,  or  iiliiii  ^ 
it  ia  to  be  emidoyed  to  form  i  mi 

pounds  with  baaes,  it  may  be  mo 

duced  iu  a  much  cheaper  way  uiai^^ 

those  descnbed  above.    Into  a  mat 

raas.  *,  placed  in  a  Airnaee,  ia  tn 

trodnoed  a  quantity  of  weU-bomed 

charcoal,  ia  bits  about  the  aiie  of  a_ 
hazel-nut,  and  by  meaoa  or  the  aafe- 
ty-fiinnel  i,  as  macta  oil'  of  Titnol  ia 
pour»j  Id  as  that  the  mixtnre  shall 
half  fill  the  vessel  1  atnbe  passea  to 
a  bottle,  1,  containing  aome  water  to 
naah  the  gas  (ram  any  adherioaSQl- 
phuric  acid,  and  it  is  then  coMDCt- 
I  ed  by  the  tube  /,  wbkb  paaaea  to 
I  the  bottom  of  the  veasel  h,  eootaia- 
I  ing  the  liquor  in  which  the  gaa  is  ift 
I  be  diatolved.  Oa  BRilyins  beat,  the 
carbon  oT  the  charcoal  abetncis 
from  the  sulphuric  acid  one  third  of  its  oxygen,  so  that  with  C.  and  SS.O^tbere  are 
fonnct)  CO,  and  3S.0,  ;  there  is  produced  a  mixture  of  two  Tolumee  of  aol^nr- 
ouB  acid  and  one  oT  carbonic  acid,  which  last  cannot  enter  into  combioalioa,  and 
passea  off  from  the  apparatus  without  change. 

Water  diaaolvea  about  thirty-aeven  times  its  volume  of  snlphnroua 
acid  \  the  solution  posaeBsea  the  properties  of  the  gas  in  a  very  high 
degree,  and  bleaches  vegetable  colours  with  grMCpower ;  when 
kept  for  aome  time,  it  gradually  absorbs  oxygen,  vHps  sulphtirous 
becomes  changed  into  sulphuric  acid.  J  nk 

The  sulphurous  acid  is  one  of  the  feeblest  acitt^^^^  is  ex^Ued 
from  its  combinations  by  almost  all  but  the  carlicnkic  acid.  Of  ita 
salts,  those  which  are  soluble,  all  possess  alhaline.  reaction. 

The  sulphurous  acid  passes  into  the  state  o{  sulphuric  acid  by 
absorbing  oxygen  from  many  bodies  ;  thus,  wheit  it  ia  heated  with  a 
solution  of  gold  or  silver,  or  of  mercury,  these.metals  are  reduced 
to  the  metallic  state;  others  yield  but  a  part  of  their  oxygen;  thtTa 
the  peroxide  of  iron  abandons  a  third,  and  the  Uick  oxide  of  copper 
one  half  of  that  constituent. 

The  salts  of  sulphurous  acid  possess  the  same  deoxidiiing  power. 

The  composition  and  equivalent  of  sulphurous  acid  are  as  followa : 

Sulphur,  50-I4>  One  equivalent,     =201-2  or  16-1 

Oiygen,  49'86  Two  equivalents,  =2000  or  16-0 

10000  401-2.      32-1 

Sulphuric  .^dd. 

S.O^ 

Sulphuric  acid,  one  of  the  most  important  compound  bodies,  from 

the  energy  of  its  action,  and  the  variety  of  combinations  which  it 

forms,  is  not  produced  by  the  direct  union  of  oxygen  and  sulphur 

in  any  case,  hut  arises  from  the  combination  of  sulphurous  acid  with 

another  quantity  of  oxygen.     Thua,  by  the  action  of  sulphurous  acid 

on  the  easily  reducible  metallic  oxides,  sulphuric  acid  is  produced. 

This  principle  is  beautifully  shown  by  passing  a  mixture  of  aulpfan^ 
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out  Kcid  MB  Bod  air  thtoagh  a  tube  filled  with  spongy  pl&tinnm, 
ftnd  heated  to  duU  redneBS,  when  there  issueB  from  the  extremity  a 
mixture  of  vapour  of  sulphuric  acid,  mixed  with  the  tesiduaj  nitro- 
gen of  the  air ;  by  such  processes,  however,  it  could  not  be  formed 
m  quantities  suited  to  the  purposes  of  commerce. 

The  preparation  of  sulphuric  acid  is  effected  upon  the  large  scale 
by  bringing  sulphurous  acid,  produced  by  the  burning  of  sulphur, 
into  contact  with  waten  vapour  and  nitrous  acid  fumes  ;  these  unite 
to  form  a  white  crystalline  solid,  which  appears  to  be  a  compound 
of  sulphurous  acid  and  nitrous  acid  ^S.Og+N.OJ,  united  with  a  quan- 
tity of  sulphuric  acid  and  water  which  is  not  constant.  The  forma- 
tion of  this  substance  may  he  shown  by  the  arrangement  in  the 
figure.  The  central  vessel,  the  inner  surface  of  wiuch  is  slightly 
moistened,  contains  atmospheric 
ur ;  by  means  of  the  tubes,  sul- 
'  ' '       I  generated  in  the 

c  oxide  formed  in   d  :^ 
b,  are  introduced,  to  the  latter  of 
which  the  oxygen  is  supplied  by 
the  air  to  form  nitrous  acid  fumes;  |^  ^ 
the  interior  of  the  vessel  becomes 
gndnally  covered  with  a  deposite 
£ke  hoar-frost,  consisting  of  this 
anbatance ;  and,  in  order  that  its  y 
2>rOductioD  may  proceed  without 
interruption,  the  vessel  may  be  filled  with  fresh  atmospheric  air  by 
%>lowing  through  one  of  the  tnbeB  c,  d,  while  the  residual  gases  are 
expelled  through  the  other. 

This  crystalline  substance  is  decomposed  bv  a  larger  quantity  of 
'^>^>^ter ;  hence,  if  the  bottom  of  the  central  vessel  be  covered  by  a  layer 
«>#'  water,  the  crystalline  substance  falling  into  it  according  as  it  it 

SBnerated,  is  resolved  into  sulphuric  and  hyponitricacids ;  thus  S. 
a+N,0,  gives  S.O,  and  N,0„  which  last  is  decomposed  by  the 
■'^'^■ter  into  nitric  acid  and  nitric  oxide,  3N.0j  giving  N.Oi  and  2 
^T.<^;  the  nitric  acid  remains  combined  with  the  water  along  with 
**>«  salphnric  acid,  while  the.nitric  oxide  escaping  with  efiervescence, 
Bdierates,  on  arriving  at  the  air,  a  new  quantity  of  red  fumes,  and 
oxidiiea  a  new  quantity  of  sulphurous  acid. 

^^It  was  supposed  that  a  certain  quantity  of  water  was  Recessarj  to  the  eiiateDca 
*^  Uti*  solid  bod;,  aitbough  a  larser  quantitj  decomposed  it ;  but  it  bas  been  found 
UMt  ■  ■ioiilar  sabalonce  may  be  fonued  which  contains  no  water.  Sulphurous  sod 
*UtnMs  acida  do  not  act  on  each  other  when  in  the  gaseous  form,  unless  water  be 
^^^nt;  but  tbey  combine  if  placed  in  contact  under  considerable  pressure,  and 
""^Vid,  eTen  when  completely  dry.  A  portion  of  the  nitrous  acid  conTerts  an  equiv- 
^-'^  of  tbe  BulpbuTous  acid  into  sulphuric  acid,  it  being  itself  reduced  to  the  slate 
^'  ^ponitrons  acit^  while  anoUier  quantity  of  nitrous  and  sulphurous  acid  uoites 
^*««ly  1  there  are  thus  Ibnned  from  3S.O|  and  SN.O^  a  white  crystalline  solid 
^-Ot .  N.0,-4-S.0t>  and  a  quantit;  of  N.Oi,  whi<di  is  giTen  off  on  the  tube  in 
^hidi  tbe  combioation  is  nodaced  being  opexied. 

^  &  may  be  qnestuned,  boweTer,  wht^er  this  substance,  (or  the  discovery  and 
^^•lysis  of  which  we  sre  indebted  to  M.  de  PreTostaye,  interlcTes  in  the  finmaikni 
^l^aalphancacidon  the  large  scale,  where  the  nitroos  ai»d  sulpburoDs  acids  acton 
^^QSMMber  in  the  gsseoos  fonns. 

ta  tbs  manBfaetnre  of  sulphuiie  acid,  the  appBiatas  ooasiats  of  a  lonz  leaden 
***alMr  cwisimg  of  two  ponkms ;  tbe  lower  s  tray  of  abont  li  feet  ieep,  tba 
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certain  diaUnce 


Uquid  which  occupies  it  iDcreuea  in  depth  towardi  the  end.  Under  the  fraot  k 
placed  a  furnace,  d,  an  the  floor  of  which,  e,  the  sulphur  is  burned,  and  the  nt^ui- 
ouE  acid  passes  into  the  chamber  bj  the  chimney/,-  the  heat  neceasaiy  ia  cnpiilied 
by  the  fireplace  ondei  e ;  the  nitrous  acid  is  obtuned  bj  placing  orer  the  baniiii| 
■u^ur  in  e  a  pan  containing  a  quantilj  or  nitrate  of  aoda  and  ul  of  Tltriol,  the  b1- 
trio  acid  erolVed  Iroin  which  directly  oxidise*  a  portion  of  Bnlphurous  acid,  and 
then,  being  brought  to  the  state  of  N.0„  acta  on  the  mass  of  eulphuroas  acid  as  has 
been  just  described :  g  ia  a  boiler,  by  which  steam  ia  driven  into  the  chamber  at  A, 
and  thos,  in  the  interior,  are  provided  the  conditions  for  the  rennion  of  eteam,  miI- 
phuroua  acid  gas  and  nitrous  acid  ftunea,  which  produce,  is  in  the  appanrtna  OganA 
abeady,  the  white  crystalline  solid,  by  which,  when  decomposed  by  the  water  at 
the  bottom  of  the  chamber,  the  sulphurous  acid  is  produced,  and  nitric  oxide  gaa 
evolved.  Thia  nitric  oxide,  mixing  with  the  atmospheric  air,  which  ia  always 
present  in  large  excess  in  the  interior  of  the  chamber,  ia  leconTeitsd  Into  tutroos 
acid,  which  combines  with  a  new  quantity  of  aulphunme  acid,  generatjng  oaetiter 
proportion  of  the  aohd  body,  ihim  whose  decomposition  by  the  water  the  nitrie  ozida 
ts  again  evolved  with  little  loss ;  and  thus  the  oxygen  of  the  air  is  gradnaUy  Utm- 
lercei  to  the  sulphurous  acid  by  the  intermediate  agency  of  the  nitnua  acid  flmie*. 
Were  there  no  nitric  acid  formed,  the  same  quantity  of  nitric  oxide  might  eniTert 
an  inSnile  quantity  of  sulphurous  acid  into  sulphuric  acid ;  but  as  the  i^  of  Titriol 
produced  always  retains  a  eeitatn  proportion  of  the  nitric  acid,  it  is  iin  iwiaij  to 
supply  its  loss,  and  to  send  into  the  chamber  a  continued  current  of  nitrons  acid  fiunea. 
This  is  secured  b;  the  construction  already  described,  about  one  part  of  nitrate  itf  aoda 
being  decomposed  for  every  eight  or  nine  ports  of  sulphur  burned  in  tha  fumaee  d, 
t.  The  draught  is  regulated  by  the  chimney  c,  which  is  fitted  with  a  valve,  by  tba 
poeitioii  of  which  a  current  of  air  is  eetabhabed  through  the  chamber  aaSeiant  to 
bring  the  gasea  into  com[dete  mixture  inaide,  and  in  due  proporticmB,  b«t  whidi 
doM  not  carry  tbem  aw^  until  their  action  is  completed. 

Tbe  inclination  given  to  the  bonom  of  the  chamber  ia  for  the  prnpow  of  allow- 
ing the  water,  which,  having  dissolved  most  of  the  salpfaorio  add,  aM>bso(nw   / 
bMV7,  to  Bow  down  to  the  hrthest  end ;  and  thn*  there  is,  on  tiie  sorTaca  has  next 
the  froot,  a  layer  of  the  weakest  acid,  ready  to  absoib 
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Ltity  of  the  crystalline  body  formed  when  the  mixed  sulphurous  and  nitrons 
meet  the  damp  atmosphere  of  the  chamber, 
water  in  the  chamber  is  allowed  to  remain  unchanged  until  it  has  attained 
gravity  of  about  1-600 ;  it  is  then  removed  by  leaden  pipes,  and  concen^ 
by  evaporation  in  leaden  cisterns,  until  its  specific  gravity  is  increased  to 
1-76.  At  this  strength  it  begins  to  act  upon  the  lead,  and  must  be  transferred 
to  vessels  of  glass,  or,  still  better,  of  platinum,  in  which  the  concentration  may  be 
ftnished.  In  the  strongest  form  in  which  it  can  be  so  obtained,  its  specific  gravity 
is  1  '847,  and  it  contains  81*64  of  real  acid  in  100. 

T*bus  is  the  oil  of  vitriol  of  commerce  manufactured.    At  present,  a  modification 
of  like  process  has  been  introduced,  in  consequence  of  the  extensive  use  of  the  iron 
pyrites  (bisulphuret  of  iron,  Fe.Ss)  in  place  of  sulphur,  as  the  source  of  the  sul* 
phurous  acid.    Instead  of  the  furnace  e,  /,  there  is  built  in  front  of  the  chamber  a 
loin,  somewhat  like  a  limekiln,  except  that  it  is  narrowed  at  top  into  a  chimney 
passing  into  the  chamber.    At  the  bottom  of  the  kiln  is  placed  a  layer  of  coal  or 
^""ood,  on  it  the  pyrites  in  small  pieces.    The  fire  is  lighted,  and  the  ignition  being 
communicated  to  the  pyrites,  the  sulphur  bums,  forming  sulphurous  acid,  which  is 
condacted  into  the  chamber,  while  the  iron  remains  behind  as  peroxide.    The  pan 
^itli  nitre  and  oil  of  vitriol  is  supported  in  the  kiln  at  such  a  heiight  above  the  mass 
or  burning  pyrites  as  that  the  temperature  may  not  be  too  great.    As  the  combus- 
tion proc^ds,  new  quantities  of  pyrites  are  introduced  by  apertures  high  up  in  the 
kiln,  while  the  residue  of  adherent  rock  and  oxide  of  iron  is  raked  out  from  the 
ashpits  at  the  bottom. 

A  form  of  sulphuric  acid  is  prepared  upon  the  Continent,  and 
Renown  as  German  oil  of  vitriol,  or  fuming  sulphuric  acid,  which  is 
^nuch  stronger  than  can  he  made  hy  the  combustion  of  sulphur,  as 
■^^s  been  described. 

It  is  obtained  by  exposing  sulphate  of  iron  to  a  red  heat,  in  earthen  retorts.    If 
^te  enlphate  of  iron,  perfectly  dry,  be  strongly  heated,  the  sulphuric  acid  is  driven 
ofi^  and  oxide  of  iron  remains  behind ;  but  the  acid  is  mostly  resolved  into  sulphur- 
ya  acid  and  oxygen,  and  consequently  lost.    But  if  the  sulphate  of  iron  be  not 
ymptetcly  dried,  Uie  sulphuric  acid  combines  with  the  water,  and,  distilling  over  in 
^pmhination  with  it,  forms  a  dark-coloured  liquid  of  a  thick,  oily  consistence,  spe- 
cific gravity  about  1*9,  and  consisting  generally  of  about  90  of  real  acid  and  10  of 
^^ter  in  100,  approaching  closely  to  the  formula  2S.09-|~H.O.    At  the  same  time, 
a  Quantity  (one  half)  of  the  acid  is  decomposed,  the  iron  becoming  peroxidizedi 
^>^  snl^urous  acid  gas  being  evolved.    Thus  4(S.Ot-|-Fe.O.)  uid  H.O.  give 
^•O,-|-H.0.  and  SS.Oi,  leaving  behind  2Fet03,  known  in  commerce  as  cok^ar 
^▼itrioL 

This  process  is  carried  on  in  a  long  furnace,  in  which  are  ranged  about  120 
^'ithcn  retorts,  as  I,  in  rows  of  20,  containing  the  ^> — ^.^^^^^^^ — '  ^^ 
l*nially-dried  sulphate  of  iron.    They  are  gradu-  Q I  ^'p*'^         -A-      \ 

^y  heated  until  the  fumes  of  sulphuric  acid  begin  ^  -  ^  ^^ 

^  appear,  uid  the  receiver  A  is  then  attached,  in  which  the  acid  is  condensed  by 
^^sam  of  cold  applied  externally. 

When  this  fumin?  sulphuric  acid  is  heated,  it  is  resolved  into  or- 
dinary oil  of  vitriol  and  real  sulphuric  acid.  This  last,  being  very 
▼olatfle,  distils  over  in  colourless  vapours,  v^hich,  on  coming  into 
contact  with  moist  air,  form  dense  white  fumes  of  liquid  acid.  If 
the  colourless  vapour  be  received  in  a  dry  vessel,  cooled  by  a  freez- 
ing mixture,  it  condenses  in  beautiful  white  satiny  fibtes,  consti- 
tuting the  dry  sulphuric  acid.  This  acid  melts  at  77^,  and  very 
little  above  that  temperature  it  boils.  The  specific  gravity  of  ita 
npoor  is  2762,  formed  by 

One  volume  of  vapour  of  sulphur =66480 

Nine  volumes  of  oxygen 1102-6x0=  09234 

The  ten  volumes  forming  six =16571-4 

r  Of  which  one  weighs,  therefore 2761-9^ 

When  this  dry  sulphuric  acid  in  vapour  is  brought  into  contact 
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with  dry  barytes,  lime,  or  magnesia,  they  combine  with  brilliant 
combustion,  forming  sulphates  of  those  earths.  When  a  mass  of 
the  crystals  is  thrown  into  water,  it  hisses  as  on  the  immersion  of 
red-hot  iron,  and  ordinary  liquid  sulphuric  acid  is  produced. 

There  exist  several  definite  compounds  of  sulphuric  acid  with 
water,  of  which  the  most  remarkable  are  two  :  the  first  is  the  strong- 
est oil  of  vitriol  made  in  this  country,  and  contains  an  equivalent 
of  acid  united  to  one  of  water  ;  its  formula  is  S.O,+H.O. ;  its  most 
important  properties  have  been  already  described..    The  other  con- 
tains twice  as  much  water  ;  its  formula  being  S.O|-l-2H.O. ;  its  qM- 
cific  gravity  is  1780.     When  exposed  to  the  temperature  of  melting 
ice,  this  acid  forms  large  and  regular  crystals,  while  the  stronger 
or  weaker  acids  require  very  intense  cold  to  solidify  them.    When 
oil  of  vitriol  is  mixed  with  water,  the  great  heat  which  is  prodaced 
results  from  the  formation  of  definite  compounds ;  and  it  has  been 
already  shown  (page  185)  that,  no  matter  what  combination  a  ce^ 
tain  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  forms,  it  evolves  the  same  quantity 
of  heat  on  entering  into  union. 

Sulphuric  acid,  formed  by  the  combustion  of  sulphur,  as  described, 
in  leaden  chambers,  is  liable  to  be  contaminated  by  the  presence  of 
some  nitric  acid  and  lead;  from  these  it  may /reed  by  redistilla- 
tion, which  should,  however,  be  conducted  with  great  care,  as  the 
vapour  of  the  acid  forms  interruptedly  and  by  sudden  bursts,  which 
might  endanger  the  apparatus.  On  diluting  common  oil  of  vitriol, 
a  white  powder  is  generally  seen  to  form,  which  is  sulphate  of  lead, 
that  had  been  held  in  solution  by  the  strong  acid,  but  which  precipe 
itates  from  the  diluted  acid.  The  acid  now  formed  from  the  iron 
pyrites  is  found  to  contain  frequently  arsenic  and  selenium:  the 

{>resence  of  the  former  may  become  of  great  importance  in  medico- 
egal  investigrations,  and  the  detection  of  it  will  be  fully  described 
in  its  proper  place. 

Sulphuric  acid  is  very  easily  detected  by  means  of  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  barytes.     If  the  smallest  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  be      [ 
present,  a  white  precipitate  is  formed,  which  is  insoluble  in  mariatio 
acid,  even  when  boiled. 

Sulphuric  acid  appears  to  dissolve  certain  bodies  in  small  qnantitf» 
which  are  not  soluble  without  alteration  in  any  other  medinV-       '< 
These  are  sulphur,  carbon,  tellurium,  and  selenium.     These  eob" 
tions  are  not,  however,  of  any  independent  interest.  ;" 

Hyposulphurous  Jlcid, 
SjOj,  or  S.Oi+S. 

When  a  stream  of  sulphurous  acid  gas  (S.O2)  is  passed  into  a  solutkm  of  ^ 
phuret  of  calcium,  it  is  absorbed,  a  quantity  of  sulphur  is  precipitated,  and  the  li^ 
when  filtered,  is  found  to  be  a  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  lime.  The  resBlifl* 
which  occurs  is  simple.  Half  of  the  oxygen  of  the  sulphurous  acid  passes  to  ^ 
calcium  to  form  linie,  reducing  the  sulphurous  to  the  state  of  hyposulphuroos  ^  y 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  sulphur  which  had  been  combined  with  the  cakiBB^  r. 
set  free,  2Ca.S.  and  2S.0,  giving  2Ca.0.+S,0„  while  2S.  is  precipitated.  X- 


This  acid  is  also  formed  when  sulphur  is  boiled  with  an  alkaline  liquet  or  wft 
ulk  of  lime.    Thus,  when  soda  and  sulphur  are  boiled  in  water,  the  liquor 


milk  of  lime.    Thus,  when  soda  and  sulphur  are  boiled  in  water,  the  liquor 
hyposulphite  of  soda  and  sulphurct  of  sodium,  produced  by  3Na.O.  and  4S.  |M 
Ua.O.+S,Oa  and  2Na.S. 
This  acid  itself  is  very  easUy  decomposed ;  it  may,  however,  be  obtained,  it 
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I  time,  in  a  finee  state,  by  adding  to  any  of  its  salts  a  stronger  acid,  or,  bet- 
inging  sulpharous  acid  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  to  meet  in  water ; 
ion  which  occurs  is  that  4S.0t  and  2S.H.  give  3StOs  and  20.H.  The 
dually  becomes  intensely  sour,  but  after  some  time  this  acid  resolves  itself 
iQr  and  sulphurous  acid. 

lOst  remarkable  character  which  the  compounds  of  hyposulphurous  acid 
B,  that  they  dissolve  those  compounds  of  silver  which  are  insoluble  in 
the  chloride  and  iodide,  and  form  a  solution  possessing  an  intensely  sweet 
on  this  property  is  founded  their  use  in  Daguerreotype  and  photogenic  draw- 
s  acid  is  also  recognised  by  its  silver  salt  being  decomposed,  when  boiled, 
Bulphuret  of  silver  and  free  sulphuric  acid,  S|Os-|-Ag.O.  giving  S.O,  and 
.  is  an  important  fact,  also,  in  the  history  of  the  hyposulphuric  acid,  that 
lo  not  always  contain  metallic  oxides,  but  that  it  may  fonn  salts  with  me- 
hurets ;  thus  there  are  two  hyposulphites  of  sodium,  of  which  one  con< 
le  of  sodium  (soda),  the  other  sulphuret  of  sodhmi.  Their  formulas  are 
a.0.,  and  S,  0,-|-Na.S.  Each  of  these,  in  crystaUizins,  combines  with  ten 
nrater,  like  conomon  sulphate  of  soda ;  they  possess,  like  it,  a  point  ojf  max- 
ability,  and  the  crystals  of  all  three  appear  to  be  isomorphons.  There 
fore,  three  salts^ 

S.O,  .  S.+Na.S.+10H.O., 
SO.  .  S.4-Na.O.+10H.O., 
S.O,  .  O.4-Na.O.+10H.O., 

jr  constitution  of  which  evidences  the  relation  of  sulphur  and  oxygen  in  8 
e  degree,  and  will  furnish  the  ground  of  speculations  of  great  interest,  to 
laU  again  recur. 

Hyposulphuric  •^cid, 

SjOj,  or  8,04+0. 

lulphurous  acid  gas  is  passed  throu|^  water  in  which  pure  peroxide  of 
e  is  difiused,  this  dissolves,  and  the  solution  contains  neutral  hyposul- 
oanganese.  The  reaction  by  which  it  is  produced  is  simply  tiiat  the  sec- 
of  oxygen  of  the  peroxide  of  manganese  converts  two  equivalents  of  sul* 
cid  into  hyposulphuric  acid,  which  is  exactly  neutralized  by  the  protoxide 
lese  that  is  evolved,  Mn.Oa  and  2S.0a  giving  Mn.O.+S.Oe. 
I  salt  of  hyposulphuric  acid  is  heated,  it  is  resolved  mto  sulphurous  acid, 
ses  off  as  gas,  and  a  neutral  sulphate  which  remains  behind,  StOs+R.O. 
),  and  S.0a4-1^0.  The  acid  may  be  obtained  firee  by  decomposing  its 
dt  by  sulphuric  acid,  but  it  cannot  be  kept  long.  When  heated,  it  gives 
rous  acid,  and  sulphuric  acid  remains;  and  even  when  cold  it  rapidly 
huhc  acid  by  absorbing  oxygen. 

on  the  Constittuion  of  the  Compounds  of  Oxygen  and  Sulphur. 

rogress  of  science  has  gradually  brought  into  view  a  num- 
icts,  by  which  it  is  now  very  nearly  fully  established,  that 
^dies  just  now  described,  we  must  look  upon  the  sulphurous 
the  only  direct  compound  of  sulphur  and  oxygen,  and  that 
thers,  sulphurous  acid  must  be  considered  as  pre-existing, 
sons  for  this  are  very  numerous.  By  the  direct  union  of 
and  oxygen  we  can  never  obtain  any  other  compound  than 
lus  acid ;  the  others  being  always  formed  from  it,  prepared 
erfectly  distinctly,  or  at  the  moment  of  the  reaction,  and 
sented  to  other  elements  with  which  it  may  unite, 
is  view  the  necessity  of  the  indirect  process  of  manufacture 
iric  acid  becomes  evident.  The  sulphur,  when  it  forms  sul- 
acid,  is  fully  saturated  with  oxygen,  and  cannot  combine 
more ;  but  the  sulphurous  acid  (S.OJ  acts  as  a  compound 
like  cyanogen,  as  described  in  p.  233,  and  may  uiiite  with 
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Hie  snlphiuretted  hydrogen  gas,  being  absorbed  by  water,  canno 
be  well  collected  over  it,  except  it  be  saturated  with  common  salt 
>r  be  heated  to  above  90^,  in  which  case  its  solvent  power  is  verj 
nneh  diminished.  It  cannot  be  kept  long  over  the  mercurial  pneu- 
natic  trough,  for  the  lead  and  tin  always  present  in  the  mercury  of 
commerce  gradually  decompose  it,  combining  with  the  sulphur,  and 
eaving  the  hydrogen  free ;  the  volume  of  the  gas  remains  the  same 
lurinc^  this  decomposition. 

This  gas  is  colourless  and  transparent :  it  is  characterized  by  its 
etid  odour,  that  of  rotten  ec^ffs,  which,  indeed,  owe  their  peculiar 
klour  to  the  formation  of  this  ^s  during  their  putrefaction.  Its 
peeific  gravity  is  1177.    It  consists,  therefore,  of 

One  volume  of  vapour  of  sulphur 6648-0 

Six  volumes  of  hydrogen 68-8x6=    412-8 

the  seven  volumes  are  condensed  to  six 7060-8 

of  which  one  weighs,  therefore 1176-8 

The  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  dissolves  in  water,  forming  a  so- 
ation  which  is  extensively  used  as  a  reagent  for  the  metals,  from 
he  solutions  of  most  of  which  it  precipitates  metallic  sulphurets  of 
rarious  colours,  by  which  many  metals  may  be  recognised.  Thus 
mtimony  gives  an  orange,  manganese  a  flesh  red,  arsenic  and  cad- 
aium  a  canary  yellow,  and  several,  as  lead,  mercury,  and  bismuth, 
ilack  or  brown  precipitates. 

Sulphuretted  hydros^en  is  highly  inflammable ;  if  burned  in  a  lim« 

ted  quantity  of  air,  the  hydrogen  is  consumed,  while  most  of  the 

ilphur  is  deposited.    By  means  of  nitric  acid  or  chlorine  it  may  be 

ranpletely  decomposed ;  hence  chlorine  acts  as  a  disinfectant  and 

urifier  of  sewers  or  rooms  impregnated  with  the  odour  of  sulphu- 

tted  hydrogen.    This  gas  is  very  poisonous;  air  being  capable  of 

>ducing  death  to  large  animals,  if  respired,  though  it  may  not  con- 

I  more  than  jl^  of  this  gas.    Many  of  the  metals  decompose  sul- 

iretted  hydrogen,  particularly  when  heated  in  this  gas,  combining 

i  the  sulphur,  and  setting  the  hydrogen  free.     This  occurs  slow- 

;ven  at  common  temperatures ;  and  hence  metals,  as  gold  and 

r,  which  are  not  oxidized  by  the  air,  are  gradually  tarnished  by 

ulphuretted  hydrogen,  which,  exhaled  from  decomposing  animal 

My  is  always  present  in  the  atmosphere.     This  gas,  evolved 

bly  by  the  action  of  water  on  the  native  sulphurets  of  iron,  at 

emperatures,  is  a  frequent  constituent  of  mineral  springs,  and 

the  class  of  spas  termed  sulphureous,  such  as  those  of  Har- 

te,  Lucan,  and  Golden-bridge.     They  are  easily  recognised 

fetid  odour,  by  blackening  a  silver  spoon,  or  by  giving  a  black 

m  precipitate  with  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead. 

\  chemical  relations,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  assimilates  it- 

sely  to  water ;  its  composition  and  equivalent  numbers  are 

/s: 

ilphur,     94.-18  One  equivalent,  =201-2  or  16-1 

ydrogen,  5*82  One  equivalent,  =  12-5  or    1*0 

100-00  213-7        17-1 

et  of  Hydrogen.^-To  prepare  this  suhstance,  bisntohnret  of  potassiatt 
dived  in  water,  and  the  solution  gently  poured  into  dilute  muriatic  aoid; 
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the  potassium  combines  with  the  chlorine,  and  the  hydrogen  nnites  with  the  sol- 
phur,  K.Ss  and  H.Cl.  giving  K.Cl.  and  H.St ;  the  latter  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel  as  a  heavy  yellow  liquid,  insoluble  in  water,  but  decomposed  rapidly  by  con- 
tact with  it,  unless  free  acid  be  present.  It  is  not  easfly  obtained  pore,  as  the  «d- 
phuret  of  potassium,  formed  by  melting  salt  of  tartar  and  sulphur  together,  or  by 
dissolving  sulphur  in  a  solution  of  caustic  potash,  always  comains  an  ezcees  of  nl* 
phur  beyond  two  atoms,  which,  precipitating  along  with  this  true  compoond,  dis- 
solves in  it,  and  modifies  its  properties  and  composition. 

This  oily  liquid  is  characterized  by  separating,  with  great  ease,  into  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas  and  solid  sulphur ;  indeed,  the  best  way  of  obtaining  sulphoxetted  hy- 
(^jgej^  condensed  into  a  liquid,  is  to  seal  up,  in  a  strong  tube,  a  quantity  of  this  M- 
«ulphuretted  hydrogen,  which,  after  a  short  time,  is  decomposed ;  the  gas,  not  being 
able  to  escape,  is  liauefied  by  the  pressure  it  exercises,  while  the  sulf&ur  separates 
hi  octohedral  crystals. 

This  body  is  decomposed  by  all  substances  which  decompose  deutozide  of  hydro- 
gen. Black  oxide  of  manganese,  or  oxide  of  silver  put  in  contact  with  it,  evolve 
sulphurett^  hydrogen  gaSj  and  often  with  the  appearance  of  light  and  heat ;  it 
corrodes  the  skin,  and  appears  to  possess  bleaching  properties. 

Sulphureu  of  Nitrogen  have  been  discovered  and  described ;  they  are  8(did  and 
pr^tallizable,  but  are  of  no  importance. 

Of  Selenium. 

Selenium  was  discovered  by  Berzelius,  and  accompaDies,  although 
in  exceedingly  small  quantity,  the  native  metallic  sulpburets,  existing 
as  seleniurets  of  the  same  metals.  It  remains  even  still  a  very  rare 
substance :  it  has  not  been  introduced  into  the  arts  or  into  n)e£ciney 
and  it  will  hence  be  necessary  to  touch  upon  its  history  but  very 
slightly. 

When  extracted  from  its  native  combinations,  selenium  is  a  solid 
of  a  dark  brown  colour,  and  when  smooth,  with  metallip  lustre.  Its 
density  is  4*32 ;  its  fracture  is  crystalline ;  it  melts  a  little  above 
the  boiling  point  of  water,  and  boils  at  650^ ;  its  vapour  is  of  a  deep 
yellow  colour,  like  that  of  sulphur.  In  its  manner  of  combination 
it  resembles,  almost  completely,  sulphur. 

In  one  respect,  however,  they  differ ;  when  selenium  is  burned  in  air,  it  oombines 
with  but  one  equivalent  of  oxygen,  forming  oxide  of  selenium  (Se.O.),  a  ooloiuleas 
gas,  which  is  remarkable  for  its  pungent  odour  of  horseradish.  By  this  means 
selenium  may  be  recognised,  even  when  present  in  exceedingly  small  quantity. 
Sulphur  does  not  appear  to  form  a  similar  compound. 

When  selenium  is  boiled  with  nitric  acid,  it  unites  with  two  equivalents  of  oxy* 
gen,  and  forms  selcnious  acid,  Se.Oa.  This  may  be  also  produced  fay  bumJog  se- 
lenium in  oxygen  gas  at  a  high  temperature.  It  is  solid,  white,  volatile,  and  may 
be  obtained  crystallized  by  sublimation,  or  from  its  watery  solution.  SeJenJom 
add  may  be  deprived  of  its  oxygen  by  contact  with  zinc  or  iron  filings,  or  Iqr  sot 
phurous  acid :  selenium  is  set  free  as  a  crimson  precipitate.  When  ^ftnitg  m  am- 
monia Is  heated,  it  gives  water,  nitrogen,  and  free  selenium. 

If  a  current  of  chlorine  gas  be  passed  through  a  solution  of  selenious  acid,  or  if 
selenium  be  melted  with  nitre,  the  seleTtie  actd  is  formed  (Se.O|),  which  has  the 
ipost  remarkable  analogy  with  sulphuric  acid.  All  their  similar  salts  are  isomorplh- 
ous,  and  almost  identical  in  properties.  Indeed,  to  distinguish  them,  it  is  neoesmy 
to  boil  the  salt  with  muriatic  acid,  which  has  no  action  on  the  sulphate,  but  gives 
with  the  seleniate,  chlorine,  and  selenious  acid. 

SeUniuretted  Hydrogen  is  formed  by  the  action  of  acids  upon  metallic  8e1eniarBli» 
in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  that  describe  under  the  head  of  sulphuretted  hyw 
drogen.  It  is  a  colourless  gas,  of  an  extremely  fetid  odour,  irrespirable,  aohibis 
in  water,  and  precipitating,  from  the  solutions  of  many  of  the  metals,  metaUic  sel- 
eniurets ;  these  are  generally  Mack  or  brown  ;  but  the  seleniuret  of  manganese  ii^ 
like  the  sulphuret,  flesh-red,  and  that  of  zinc  is  white. 

When  sulphuret  of  hydrogen  is  passed  into  a  solution  of  selenious  acid,  water  is 
&>rmed,  and  a  sulphuret  of  selenium  is  produced  analogous  to  seienioiu  aciil»  its 
J^nniila  being  iSe.-t-Si.    It  is  ji  canaiy  yellow  powder,  insohiUe  in  water. 
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Of  Phosphorus. 
Phosphorue  exista  in  nature,  principally  in  ihe  animal  kingdom, 
>n  the  bones  of  the  vertebrated  aoimalB,  in  the  fluids  of  the  body, 
ajid  oIao  in  the  pulpy  maleridt  of  the  brain  and  nerves.  Ii  is  found 
i-Mi  small  quantity  in  many  vegetables,  and  ia  a  constituent  of  some 
noin^raU.  Il  is  prepared  as  an  ariicie  of  manufacture  in  large  quan- 
Xiiy  in  London  and  Paris.  In  the  latter  city  it  is  computed  that 
•kbout  200,000  lbs.  of  phosphorus  are  snnually  obtained. 

Ttai>  prioeipal  source  of  phospbanut  is  tlie  eiutliy  ninterial  of  bones  (phosphate  or 
lime)  Tlie  bones  are  first  burned  until  the;  become  eoniplelet;  white,  and  then 
KrauDil  M  uowder.  To  three  pans  of  this  poHder  are  added  thirty  parW  of  water 
and  |wn  ft  oil  of  vitriol.  The  sulphuric  acid  unites  with  a  portion  of  the  lime  of 
Ahea,  while  the  remainder  forma,  with  the  whole  of  tlie  phosphorie  acid, 
alt.  which  is  obtained  in  the  liquor,  when  the  insoluble  sulphate  of  lime  is 
bj  BtraJDJnt;  through  a  cloth.  The 
liquor  uenq>orBted  lo  the  consistence  of  a  sirup, 
and  gtadadij  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  powdered 
chai^ooJ,  about  one  (burtb  the  weight  of  the 
K>oiie«  that  had  been  used,  and  Ihe  whole  com- 
ptotely  dried  at  alempeniture  just  below  redness, 
The  outM  is  introduced,  in  powder,  into  at 
eEXTtheD  retort,  a,  which  ia  placed  in  a  furnace 
m  in  Ibe  fi^ore.  To  the  necic  of  the  retort  ii 
Tii1ii|Ft'-f  s  copper  tube,  b,  the  other  extretnity  of  I 
which  dips  a  little  into  the  water  in  the  bottle  I 
^rbieh  •erves  as  a  receiver.  The  retort  being  I 
^nduiuiy  heated,  the  excess  of  Ihe  phosphoric  I 
acid  is  dccatnposed  by  the  charcoal,  the  cartton  I 
of  which  comWnee  with  the  oxygen  lo  form  car- 
bonic acid,  while  the  phosphorus  becomes  Tree ; 
*lus  being  volatiliied  by  the  high  tetnperaiure,  I 
posses  in  Ihe  state  of  vapour  into  the  copper  V 
tube,  where  it  is  conilenaed,  and,  flowing  down 

the  biinid  fonn  into  the  bottle,  collects  under  the  surface  of  the  water.    The  cop- 
tube  must  dip  BO  little  under  the  water,  that  by  no  condensation  cotild  this  be 


^^^^The  pbeapboruB  so  obtained  is  again  melted  under  tlie  surface  of  Ihe  water, 
^^^Bd  peored  int«  glass  Inbea,  where  it  is  allowed  to  solidify.  It  thus  gels  the  cyhn- 
^^Hpcsl  torn  ia  wluch  it  is  found  in  commerce, 

^^"^Phomhorus,  when  pure,  is  transparent  and  colourtess;  but,  as 
^Biicrally  found,  it  is  of  a  pale  yellow,  or  even  of  a  reddish  col- 
our. At  ordinary  temperatureB  it  is  soft,  so  that  it  may  be  bent  or 
^cut  with  a  knife ;  but  at  32^  it  becomes  quite  brittle  and  crystalline 
an  its  fracture.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  it  dissolves  in  the  v«l- 
^k-lilc  oils,  in  ether,  and  in  sulphurct  of  carbon,  from  which  last  it 
Kxiav  be  obtained  in  crystals  of  considerable  size, 
'^^rfaich  are  regular  dodecahedrons,  as  in  the  figure. 
X^'k  has  also  been  obtained  crystallized  by  fusion, 
^-ander  the  form  of  octohedrons.  At  lOS^*  phos- 
fkhorus  melts  into  a  colourless  liquid,  and  at  550° 
**  boils,  forming  a  colourless  vapour,  the  sp.  gr. 
v>f  which  is  4327.  Phosphorus  appears  to  assume 
^n  anomalous  condition  like  that  of  sulphur  ;  when 
^Unngly  heated    and  suddenly  cooled,  it    becomes  jet  black  and 

Ipaqne,  but  gradually  returns  to  its  ordinary  aspect. 
PoosphoTus  is  exceedingly  inflammable.     Even  at  ordinary  tem- 
'eniiues,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  it  bums  slowly,  forming  phoB- 
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phorous  acid,  and  emitting  light  visible  in  the  dark,  from  whence 
Its  name  (^c  <t>^p<»>i  I  bring  light).  It,  at  the  same  time,  emits  a 
remarkid>le  and  penetrating  garlic  smeU.  It  is  hence  that  photpho- 
rns  is  used  to  imalyze  atmospheric  air,  and  that  it  must  always  be 
preserved  under  water.  When  heated  to  120°  phosphorus  bursts 
into  brilliant  flame,  and  unites  with  oxjrgen  to  form  phosphoric  acid. 
The  combustibility  of  phosphorus  is  ii^uenced  by  the  presence  of 
various  gaseous  bodies  in  a  very  remarkable  degree*  Thas,  in 
pure  oxygen,  phosphorus  does  not  bum  nor  give  any  light  until  the 
temperature  is  raised  to  80° ;  and  if  the  oxygen  or  air  be  mixed 
with  small  quantities  of  olefiant  gas,  or  the  vapours  of  ether  or  of 
oil  of  turpentine,  its  slow  combustion  may  be  totally  prevented. 
This  influence  even  extends,  under  some  circumstancesi  to  much 
higher  temperatures. 

The  atomic  weight  of  phosphorus  had  been  formerly  taken  as 
15*7  (H.=X)  in  consequence  of  some  views  of  the  constitution  of 
its  compounds,  which  are  now  generally  abandoned,  and  I  consider 
the  true  equivalent  number  to  be  31*4,  double  the  former. 

Phosphorus  combines  with  oxygen  in  four  proportions,  fonamg  an  oxide  sad 
three  acid  compounds,  the  constitution  of  whicii  follows : 

Oxide  of  phosphorus      .    .    .  =2P.-4-0'=68-84- 8'0=70'8 


Hypophosphorous  acid  .    .    .  =  P.-  -0.=31 


Phosphorous  acid      .    .    .    .  =  P.- 


8-0=39-4 


Oi=31  4- -24  0=66-4 


Phosphoric  acid =  P.+06=31 -4+40  0=71-4 

Oxide  of  Pkosphonu. — ^When  phosphorus  is  exposed  to  light,  in  water  oontaiaing 
air  dissolved,  it  gradually  becomes  covered  with  a  white  powder,  which  ia  a  ooni- 
pooad  of  phosphorus  with  water;  but  there  forms,  at  the  same  time,  a  reddish  sQb> 
ataace,  which  is  oxide  of  pho^homs.  It  is  generated,  also,  whenever  phoaplionis 
is  iacoinplBtely  burned,  and  may  be  formed  in  large  quantity  by  melting  phoaphoras 
under  water,  and  bringing  a  stream  of  oxygen  gas  to  act  upon  it  by  means  of  a  tabs 
passing  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel ;  the  phosphorus  bums  brilliantly,  bat,  being 
jnresent  in  great  excess,  it  passes  principally  only  to  the  lowest  degree  of  oomhina- 
tion  that  it  can  form.  It  may  be  obtained  purer  by  other  processes,  which  are,  how- 
ever, too  complicated  to  be  introduced  in  this  place. 

The  oxide  of  phosphorus  so  formed  is  a  red  or  yellow  powder,  insoluble  in  water ; 
it  is  exceedingly  inflammable  in  some  forms,  but  in  others  does  not  take  fire  until 
heated  to  near  the  boiling  point  of  mercury.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  red  and 
yellow  substances  which  are  called  oxide  of  phosphorus  are  really  identical,  as  they 
differ  In  their  most  striking  characters  besides  in  colonr.  Hie  formula  PfO.  ia  that 
obtained  from  the  yellow  matter ;  Pelouze  considers  the  reddi^  matter  to  bo  ez< 
pressed  by  P,0|. 

Hypophosphorout  Acid. — ^This  acid  is  very  little  known ;  it  is  formed  when  phos^ 
ptaorus  IS  heated  in  a  solution  of  an  alkali  or  earth :  water  is  decompom ;  one  poiw 
fion  of  phosphorus  combining  with  the  hydrogen,  and  another  with  the  oxyfeo^ 
produce  phosphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  which  passes  oflf,  and  hypophoiyfaorous  soidL 
which  remains  combined  with  the  alkali  or  earth  employed ;  the  reaction  may  be 
shown  thus  with  phosphorus  and  solution  of  barytes :  4P.,  3H.0.,  and  3Ba.O..  fife 
3(P.0.4-Ba.O.)  and  P.H3. 

The  hypophosphite  of  barytes,  so  obtained,  may  be  decomposed  by  sulpharie  acid, 
and  the  sulphate  of  barytes  being  removed  by  filtration,  the  hypophospboroaa  acM 
remains  uncombined ;  its  solution  may  be  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  a  sini^ 
but  it  cannot  be  obtained  soUd ;  it  is  decomposed,  by  continuing  the  heat,  iuu> 
phosphuretted  hydrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  and  some  phosphorus  is  set  free. 

Its  salts  are  all  soluble  in  water,  and  most  of  them  crystallize  and  contain  water 
of  crystallization ;  when  heated  strongly,  they  give  phosphuretted  hydrogen  and  a 
phosphate  of  the  base. 

Phosphorous  Acid. — This  acid  is  the  principal  product  of  the  slow  combustion  of 
phosphorus,  but,  to  obtain  it  pure,  it  is  necessary  to  avoid  carefully  an  excess  c^ 
jcxxygen ;  for  this  purpose^  a  ^ass  tube  of  ten  i^che8  k>ng  and  balf  an  iuch  bore  m 
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drawn  out  at  one  end  to  a  point,  with  an  apertore  large  enoa^h  to  admit  a  pin,  and 
bent  at  an  obtuse  angle  about  two  inches  from  the  point ;  at  the  bend  is  laid  a  piece 
of  phosphorus,  which  is  heated  until  it  takes  fire,  but  the  temperature  must  not  rise 
80  fa^  as  to  sublime  any  of  it.  As  there  is  a  great  excess  of  phosphorus  present, 
the  principal  product  of  the  combustion  is  phos^orous  acid,  which,  being  formed  in 
axoeedmgly  Ugfat  flakes,  is  carried  by  the  corrent  of  air  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
tobe,  whore  it  is  deposited.  These  flakes  are  Tolatile,  and  may  be  sublimed  from 
one  part  of  the  tube  to  another ;  they  attract  water  so  powerfully,  tiiat  the  heat 
evolved  is  sometimes  great  enough  to  inflame  the  phosphorous  acid,  which  then 
oorabines  with  more  oxygen,  and  forms  phosphoric  acid. 

Fhoaphorous  acid  is  more  easily  prepared  in  the  liquid  form ;  for  this  purpose,  a 
qoantity  of  phosphorus  is  placed  in  a  thin  glass  vessd,  covered  with  water  to  the 
depth  of  some  inches ;  a  current  of  chlorine  is  then  conducted  by  a  tube  to  the 
phofl]ihQni8,  which  inflames  and  forms  protochloride  of  phosphorus ;  this  substance 
18  immediately  decomposed  by  the  water,  phosphorous  acid  and  muriatic  acid  being 
produced;  the  P.Cl,  and  3H.0.  giving  P.O,  and  3H.C1. ;  both  acids  dissolve  in  the 
water,  but  by  evaporating  the  solution  to  the  consistence  of  a  sirup,  the  muriatic 
acid  passes  off  as  gas,  and  the  hydrate  of  phosphorous  acid,  P.O,-l-3H.O.,  remains 
bdiind.  This  hydrated  acid  cannot  be  freed  from  water  by  farther  heat,  it  being 
then  decomposed  into  phosphoric  acid,  and  the  variety  of  phosphuretted  hydrogen 
which  is  not  spontaneously  inflanunable.  Thus  4(P.O,-|-8H.O.)  give  SP.Os-f-SH.O.) 
and  P.Hs. 

The  solution  of  phosphorous  acid  absorbs  oxygen  rapidly  from  the  air,  and,  vnth 
tiie  assistance  of  heat,  reduces  to  the  metallic  state  the  salts  of  mercury,  silver, 
foM,  and  platina.    It  is  hence  occasionally  used  as  a  deoxidizing  agent. 

Phosphoric  Acid, 

When  this  acid  is  required  in  large  quantity,  it  is  generally  pre- 
pared from  the  earth  of  bones,  which  are  acted  on  by  sulphuric  acid, 
mm  was  described  for  the  preparation  oi  phosphorus.  The  acid  so- 
lutiaB  of  superphosphate  of  lime  is  decomposed  by  carbonate  of  am- 
jaMmia,  bv  which  the  lime  is  thrown  down  in  combination  with  car- 
lioiuc  acid,  and  the  phosphoric  acid  remains  in  solution  as  phosphate 
of  ammonia.  This  salt  may  be  crystallized,  but  it  is  generally 
(Taporated  to  dryness,  and  ignited ;  the  ammonia  passes  off,  ana 
he  phosphoric  acid  remains  behind  melted,  and  solidifies  on  cool- 
uiff  mto  a  colourless  glass,  the  glacial  phosphoric  acid. 

It  may  also  be  obtained  by  acting  on  phosphorus  with  dilute  nitric 

aoid.    This  supplies  oxygen  to  the  phosphorus,  and  nitric  oxide  is 

oirolTed.    When  the  action  has  terminated,  the  solution  is  to  be 

ow^^porated  to  dryness,  and  the  residual  phosphoric  acid  ignited,  to 

eacpel  all  traces  of  nitric  acid.     This  process  is  somewhat  danger- 

ona,  as  sometimes  fragments  of  phosphorus  are  projected  by  the 

efienrescence  out  of  the  liquid,  and  burning  in  the  nitric  oxide  gas, 

may  burst  the  retort.     The  phosphoric  acid  may  also  be  prepared 

▼ery  simply,  and  in  a  pure  and  dry  state,  by  setting  fire  to  some 

P>ho8phorus  in  a  little  cup,  and  covering  it  with  a  large  bell  glass. 

^be  oxygen  of  the  contained  air  forms  phosphoric  acid,  which  is 

deposited  in  white  flakes  on  the  inside  of  the  glass  and  on  the  sup- 

Poiting  [date.    In  all  these  cases,  the  acid  so  obtained  is  destitute 

^f  water  ;  it  is  anhydrous. 

The  phosphoric  acid  has  a  great  affinity  for  water,  combining 

^tkit  almost  explosively.    It  may  form  three  distinct  compounds, 

P^^isphtus  of  water  ^  the  constitution  of  which  is  as  follows: 

Monobasic  phosphate  of  water    .     .    P.O5+  H.Q. 

Bibaaic  phosphate  of  water     .    .    .    P.Oj-f-^H-^* 

Tribaaic  phosphate  of  water   .    .    .    P.0.+3H.0. 

P  o 
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changed  into  bibasic  phosphate  of  soda,  the  formula  of  which  is 
(P.Os+2Na.O.)+10Aq.  The  difierence  is  remarkably  shown  by 
the  action  of  these  salts  on  solution  of  silver ;  common  phosphate 
of  soda  precipitates  nitrate  of  silver  of  a  canary  yellow,  and  the  so- 
faition  becomes  acid ;  one  equivalent  of  tribasic  phosphate  of  soda 
decomposing  three  equivalents  of  nitrate  of  silver,  producing  one 
eqaivaient  of  tribasic  phosphate  of  silver,  two  of  nitrate  of  soda, 
and  one  of  nitrate  of  water  i  this  last  beine  liquid  nitric  acid,  of 
coarse,  renders  the  liquor  acid.  The  reaction  may  be  simply  ex- 
uressed  • 

P.05+2Na.O.H.O.  and  3(N.05+Ag.O.) 
ffive  P.Os+SAg.O. . .  2(N.05+Na.O.)  and  N.O5+H.O. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  bibasic  phosphate  of  soda  be  used,  the  liquor 
remains  neutral,  for  ROs  +  SNa-O.  and  2(N.05H-Ag.O.)  give  P.Oj-f 
2Ag.O.  and  2(N.05+Na.O.). 

In  the  tribasic  phosphates  it  frequently  occurs  that  there  is  but 
one  equivalent  of  fixed  base,  the  other  two  being  water ;  such  salts 
have  frequently  an  acid  reaction,  and  were  formerly  termed  biphos- 
vAiates.  Thus  one  tribasic  phosphate  of  soda  is  P.Os+Na.O. .  2H. 
O. ;  the  biphosphate  of  ammonia  is  tribasic,  its  formula  being  P.O5 
-fN.H,0. .  2H.0. 

These  salts  of  phosphoric  acid  were  oric^inally  designated  by 
Oraham  metaphosphates,  pyrophosphates,  and  common  phosphates, 
bot  the  systematic  names  which  he  has  since  proposed  should  be 
nniversally  adopted. 

In  the  general  remarks  on  the  constitution  of  salts,  and  on  some 
other  occasions,  I  shall  have  opportunities  to  return  to  the  consid- 
aiation  of  this  subject. 

Compounds  of  Phosphorus  and  Hydrogen. 

Although  it  is  probable  that  there  exist  at  least  two  compounds 
of  phosphorus  and  hydrogen,  yet  I  shall  describe  only  that  which 
is  gaseous  (P.H3),  as  of  it  alone  do  we  possess  accurate  knowledge. 

The  modes  of  preparing  this  gas  have  been  already  noticed.  It 
may  be  formed,  1st,  when  phosphorus  is  heated  in  a  solution  of 
potash  or  barytes,  or  with  milk  of  lime ;  the  water  being  decom- 

fosed,  gives  its  oxygen  to  one  portion  of  the  phosphorus  to  form 
vpophosphorous  acid,  and  its  hydrogen  to  another,  forming  phos- 
phuretted  hydrogen  gas :  2d,  when  the  by  drat  ed  phosphorous  acid 
18  heated,  the  water  is  decomposed,  and  phosphoric  acid  and  phos- 
phuretted  hydrogen  are  produced.  The  gas,  prepared  in  these  ways, 
possesses  very  different  properties  i  I  uiall  term  that  obtained  by 
the  first  process  the 
A,  and  that  by  the 
aeeond  the  B  variety. 
If  the  A  gas,  evolved 
from  the  retort  a, 
be  allowed  to  bub- 
ble through  the  wa- 
ter of  the  pneumatic 
trough,  each  bubble 
•f  gas,  aa  it  bursts  in 
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the  air,  takes  fire  spontaneously,  and,  burning  with  a  beautiful  white 
flame,  forms  a  ring  of  phosphoric  acid  smoKC,  which,  widening  as 
it  rises,  may  ascend  to  a  considerable  height,  if  the  air  of  the  apart- 
ment be  still,  without  its  form  being  broken  up.  The  structure  of 
this  ring  is  exceedingly  curious  and  pretty  3  it  consists  of  an  ama* 
zinff  number  of  small  rings,  which  revolve  with  g^reat  rapidity  on 
their  axis,  and  whose  plane  is  perpendicular  to  that  of  the  general 
ring  which  they  produce.  This  is  spontaneously  inflammable  phos> 
phuretted  hydrogen :  if  the  gas  bubbles  be  received  in  a  jar  of  pure 
oxygen,  the  combustion  is  excessively  brilliant  and  explosive.  The 
B  variety  of  the  gas  is  not  spontaneously  inflaminable,  but  if  set  on 
fire  it  bums  with  the  same  appearance  as  the  other. 

On  analysis,  the  two  varieties  give  exactly  the  same  result ;  they 
are  colourless  and  transparent,  and  of  a  very  disagreeable  garlia 
smell ;  but  slightly  absorbed  by  water,  and  precipitating  the  ffenerali-- 
ty  of  metallic  salts,  giving  insoluble  phosphurets.     The  specifie  grav- 
ity is  the  same  for  both,  being  1185,  which  arises  from 

OncTolumeof  phosphorus-Tapour =34827*0 

and  six  volumes  of  hydrogen 68*8  x  8=  412*8 

being  condensed  to  four 4739-8 

ofwhich  one  weighs,  therefore 1184'9 

Their  constituents  by  weight,  and  equivalent  numbers,  are  as  fot 
lows: 

Phosphorus,  =91*29         One  equivalent,        =392*3  or  31-4 
Hydrogen,  8*71         Three  equivalents,  =  37*5  or    3*0 

100*00  429^       34^ 

These  two  varieties  were  naturally  looked  upon  as  isomeric,  but 
Graham  has  shown  that  the  difference  of  properties  may  arise  from 
the  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  foreign  substance,  as  such  may 
change  the  one  variety  into  the  other.  Thus  a  very  small  quantity 
of  the  vapour  of  ether  removes  altogether  the  power  of  spontaneous 
inflammability  from  the  A  variety ;  the  vapour  of  the  essential  oili^ 
and  even  carbon,  phosphoric  acid,  and  potassium,  produce  the  same 
efiect.  On  the  other  hand,  an  exceedingly  small  quantity  of  vapour 
of  nitrous  acid  or  nitric  oxide  converts  the  variety  B  into  A,  and 
makes  it  spontaneously  inflammable.  Graham  considers  that,  m 
obtaining  tbe  gas  from  phosphorus  and  milk  of  lime,  dec,  it  is  accom- 
panied by  a  very  minute  trace  of  some  compound  of  phosphorus  and 
oxygen,  probably  the  same  as  is  formed  by  nitrous  acid  with  the  B 
variety,  which  is  really  spontaneously  inflammable,  and,  acting  as  a 
match,  inflames  the  general  mass  of  gas  (see  p.  296.) 

Pkotphuret  of  Nitrogen. — ^This  compound  has  been  discovered  and  described  by 
Rose,  but  possesses  no  important  properties. 

Sulphuret  of  Phosphonu  iB  formed  by  melting  together  sulphnr  and  phoqibonis  ia 
equivalent  weights.  It  appears  that  these  elements  unite  in  more  proportioos  tliaa 
one.  The  compound  is  much  more  inflammable  than  phosphorus,  and  is  the  mate- 
rial used  in  the  phosphorus  match-boxes. 

Of  Chlorine. 
Chlorine  exists  in  large  quantity  in  nature,  principally  combined 
with  sodium,  forming  immense  deposites  of  rock-siut  (chloride  of 
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in  England,  in  PoUod,  and  elwwhere ;  and  in  tbe  nme 
trnmnnicatee  the  saltnesB,  and  cosstitutet  the  chief  ingre- 
wwater.  It  is  found  also  combined  with  calcium,  mercury, 
ir,  and  some  other  metalii ;  but  these  compouBda  are  rare, 

only  in  small  qnantity.  Tbe  only  source  of  chlorine. 
J  useful  in  chemistry  and  in  the  arts  is  from  common  nlL 
ehlotine  in  large  tiuaaiity,  the  ecnumHi  bbU  ia  mLEed  with  peroxide  at 
and  then  decompoEed  b;  •iil|dinrio  acid ;  the  half  of  the  <Mqrgea  of  tha 
manganese  passes  to  tbe  sodinm,  the  chlorine  being  expeDed,  and  the 
otozide  of  manganese  both  nnite  with  tfaesuIpfaDiic  arid.  ThasMD.O, 
tiestad  with  8S.0„  produce  S.0,  .  Na.0.4-8.0,  .  UilO.,  and  CL  It 
r  weight,  about  six  parts  of  oxide  of  maiH 
ei^  of  chloride  of  sodium  are  emplojed 
a  of  oil  of  vitriol ;  and  as  the  mannfactb- 
ide  of  Ihne  are  generally  makers  of  oil  of 
■  proportionate  quantity  ri'  acid  of  I  '600 
andier  (p.  389)  is  generally  need  in  place 
1  of  vitriol,  the  expense  of  concentration 
aved.  Into  a  leaden  still,  h,  h,  such  a 
in  the  figure,  the  mixed  salt  and  man^ 
tiDduced  at  the  apeitore  i,  which  is  then 
id ;  the  snlphnric  acid  enters  by  the  b 
I  these  materials  are  well  mixed  t^mei 
or,  (nmed  by  the  cross  handle  h  ;  the  gas 
■pes  by  the  tube  a,  which  conducts  it  to  its    ' 

At  first  the  operation  does  not  require 
J  stUl  sits  in  an  iron  jacket,  «,  ;,  into  which  rteam  is  condecled  by  the 
hus  the  heat  necessary  for  the  deootuposition  ia  kept  op ;  a  waate-pipe, 
-  nuining  out  the  residue  of  one  process,  in  order  to  dear  Uie  atiU  fiff 

ihlorine  is  required  in  small  qnantity  in  the  laboratory,  it 
ore  conveniently  prepared  from  the  muriatic  acid  of  com- 
lich  is  a  solution  of  chloride  of  hydrogen  gae  in  water, 
impletely  decomposed  by  peroxide  of  manganese  at  rery 
temperatures,  the  hydrogen  of  the  muriatic  acid  combining 
oxygen  of  the  peroxide  of  manganese  to  form  a  deuto* 
>f  manganese,  which  is  completely  resolred  by  a  rery 
heat  into  protochloride  and  free  chlorine>  Thus,  at  first, 
1  2C1.H.  give  Md.CI,  and  2H.0.,  and  then  Mn.Gl,  sep- 
>  Mn.Gl.  and  CI.,  which  is  evolved  as  gas.  For  this  it  la 
isary  to  introduce  about  one  part  of  peroxide  and  three  of 
cid  into  an  apparatus,  such  as  tboae  already  often  figured, 
as  may  be  obtained, 
stion  of  the  chlorine 
)me  remark.  It  isab- 
pidly  by  cold  water, 
not  be  collected  over 
as  it  combines  rapid- 
forming  calomel ;  wa- 
1  to  above  90°  should 
be  used ;  but  it  ia  still 
ake  advantage  of  the 
lity  of  chlorine  for  its 

tube  conducting  the 
from  the  flask  a,  in 


»  ^i. 


•  :  :V 


ue,  a  Durns  lor  a  moment  wiin  a  rea, 

^.lished.     Many  bodies  burn,  however 

!jl:'.  in  air,  or  even  in  oxygen  gas.     Il 

., ...    .-:  arsenic  be  thrown  into  a  bottle  of  ch 

•^    •  •:  I   ?r:i:ht  scintillations.     Tin  or  brass  foi 

.^  u-^o  phosphorus,  although  with  little  lig 

.    .-.  turpentine  takes  fire  spontaneously,  t 

i,Ki  :he  carbon  being  deposited  as  a  thiol 

'i.t   \  of  chlorine  for  hydrogen  is  very  great; 

..-c  -i  ^r:*dually  unite,  even  at  common  temper 

%  .  I  explosion  if  set  on  fire  by  a  taper  or 

1  .'ousequence  of  this  affinity  for  hydrogen 

^  riosi  organic  substances,  one  half  of  the  cl 

*,..  -.'tleut  quantity  of  hydrogen,  and  the  oth< 

uv  .  ihus  ether  and  chlorine  give  chloride  of 

.Lher,  CJI,0.  and  lOCl.  giving  C4CI5O.  and 

V  ..t -or,  the  action  of  chlorine  is  much  more  co: 

..     V    »iv>i  important  character  of  chlorine,  and  ce: 

.  :.v.-i  '.i^  value  in  the  arts  depends,  is  its  power 

.V    K  »Kur  L»f  organic  substances  ;  its  bleaching  prop 

.-ottsidered  that  water  was  necessary  for  this  I 

:»•%    -w  chlorine  combined  with  the  hydrogen,  wh; 

*''    ^w    i     K  v%A",cr,  being  thus  thrown  upon  the  organic  sub! 

..  Mw   ».  »»*^   or  mod  a  new  body,  which  was  colourless. 

^  ..c*ci'.  vhjii  this  is  not  the  case,  but  that  the  chlorine 

*^  ** '^   vM*»'5ui'-^*"  ^*f  ^^®  ^®^^  substance  formed,  somethnes 

u  -iv^^H  At  others  simply  combining  with  the  coloured 

i*>^MN^  i>*  rtvaot ion  being  so  complex  that  its  immediate 

"**"  ^^  ^  . xsniHCtt'ly  traced.     I  shall  notice  this  agency  of  cl 

"^"l"*  j^^  ^vo^'rtbing  the  chloride  of  lime,  and  also  when  d 

T*^  .x\»4*»*'»»*  ■•^*  ^^^J^fanic  chemistry. 

Ts^^  ,!,».  m:u\»u  on  organic  bodies,  chlorine  is  extensive 

'^^^^  ^  iicdiuWtant,  to  remove  the  miasmata  and  infectic 

***^.^^^.  1^  ^Ai^bt  the  atmosphere  of  an  hospital  may  be  contami 
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When  chlorine  is  brought  into  contact  with  water  at  32°,  they 
combine,  forming  a  hydrate  which  crystallizes  in  plates,  and  which, 
when  heated  to  about  45°,  is  decomposed.  If  a  quantity  of  these 
crystals  be  sealed  up  in  a  strong  glass  tube,  the  chlorine,  when  lib- 
erated, exercises  so  much  pressure  as  to  condense  itself  into  a  liquid. 
This  was  the  first  instance  in  which  the  liquefaction  of  the  gases 
was  successful.  Water  holding  chlorine  in  solution  possesses  the 
colour,  odour,  taste,  and  bleaching  properties  of  the  gas  itself,  and 
may  hence  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  the  arts,  although  not  so 
manageable  or  convenient  as  many  other  forms.  When  chlorine 
water  is  exposed  to  the  light,  it  is  gradually  decomposed,  chloride 
of  hydrogen  being  formed,  and  oxygen  set  free ;  the  solution  be- 
comes colourless,  loses  its  bleaching  powers,  and  acquires  an  acid 
reaction.  In  contact  with  other  bodies,  chlorine  may  decompose 
water  much  more  rapidly,  and  is  hence  frequently  employed  as  an 
oxidizing  agent,  substances  being  frequently  oxidized  by  chlorine 
to  a  higher  degree  than  by  nitric  acid.  This  results,  probably,  from 
the  chlorine  first  combining  with  the  body,  and  the  compound  then 
decomposing  watery  thus,  when  chlorine  converts  selenious  acid 
into  selenic  acid,  it  is  probable  that  it  is  not  that  the  chlorine  decom- 
poses water,  but  that  it  unites  with  the  selenious  acid,  forming  chlo- 
ro-^elenious  acid,  Se.Os .  CI.,  which,  in  contact  with  water,  is  resolv- 
ed into  Se.Og  •  0.  and  C1.H.  Very  frequently  chlorine  oxidizes  a 
metal  to  a  higher  degree  by  combining  with  one  portion  of  it,  and 
lience  throwing  all  of  the  oxygen  upon  the  remainder ;  thus  pro- 
toxide of  iron  is  converted  into  peroxide  by  chlorine,  because  6Fe. 
O.,  acted  on  by  3C1.,  produce  FesCU  and  2Fe20,.  The  direct  decom- 
pcwition  of  water  by  chlorine  I  consider  to  occur  very  seldom. 

The  combinations  of  chlorine  form,  perhaps,  next  to  those  of  ox- 
ygen, the  most  complete  series  which  exists  in  chemistry.    Its  af- 
finities are  so  varied  that  it  unites  with  almost  all  the  simple  bodies, 
metallic  and  non-metallic,  and  in  most  cases  it  forms  more  than  one 
compound  with  the  other  body.    Its  metallic  compounds  are  gener- 
ally constituted  like  the  oxides  of  the  same  metals,  but  in  its  union 
with  the  non-metallic  bodies  it  does  not  appear  to  follow  so  closely 
the  analogies  of  oxygen. 

Chlorine  possesses  also  the  property  of  combining  with  metallic 
oxides,  apparently  without  decomposition  in  many  cases,  and  form- 
ing compounds  resemt>ling  peroxides,  in  which  a  portion  of  the  ox- 
ygen is  replaced  by  chlorine.  Thus,  with  lime  it  forms  Ca.O. .  CL, 
'With  protoxide  of  lead  Pb.O. .  CI.,  with  bary  tes  Ba.O. .  CI.,  which  cor- 
itfpond  probably  to  Pb.O,  and  Ba.O].  In  the  hydrate  of  chlorine, 
^ch  is  Cl.+  IOH.O.,  it  is  likely  that  a  compound  corresponding  to 
peroxide  of  hydrogen  may  exist,  and  that  the  constitution  of  the 
Crystals  may  be  H.O. .  C1.+9H.0.,  and  that  bleaching  compounds  in 
ffeneral  may  have  that  type. 

Chlorine  is  easily  recognised,  when  free,  by  its  peculiar  odour,  by 
%  bleaching  powers,  and  by  producing  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
fOver  a  white  curdy  precipitate,  which  is  insoluble  in  acids,  soluble 
^  water  of  ammonia,  and  is  rapidly  blackened  by  exposure  to  the  sun's 
llyi.  When  in  combination  with  a  metal,  its  solution  gives  the 
*(me  kind  of  precipitate  of  chloride  of  silver,  but  the  bleaching  prep* 
Cities  and  smell  are  absent. 


^    « 
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.  ..-LW  tcith  Oxygen. 

=CL+  0.=35  4-1-8  =43  4 
=CI.-HO.=35  44-32=67-4 
=Cl.+50.=35  4+40=75  4 
=Cl.-[-70.=35  4-1-66=91  4 

«    .  fjsed  through  a  small  quantity  of  wa- 

*. .  .tf:^  containing  chlorine,  and  tlie  whole 

.  ^.".xi'-y  absorbed,  and,  combining  with  both 

-    'jnns  chloride  of  mercury  and  hypochlo- 

X  id  !2C1.  give  Hg.Cl.  and  Cl.O.    As  there  is 

;.  oe  of  mercury  employed,  the  chloride  oi 

\  torming  the  insoluble  brown  oxy chloride 

..•-_-  Om  which  separates,  and  the  hypochlorous 

v»--  in  solution  in  the  water.     By  a  very  mod- 

:  s::'.led  in  a  dilute  form,  and  so  obtained  quite 

?<.:  at  212^  the  acid  is  rapidly  decomposed 


»^i«% 


■vC 


«.*  ***' 


■*  orousacid  is  yellow  ;  its  odour  is  like  that 


-f5  powerfully  5  it  decomposes  spontaneoDsif 
-'■  -r.i  chlorine  and  chloric  acid  ;  it  oxidizes  most 
L. -v  f::Vrs:v.     To  obtain  it  in  the  gaseous  form, it 
.  ^.x::cf  a  small  quantity  of  the  solution  into  a  tube 
..^  r*  iiJ  pieces  of  dry  nitrate  of  lime  ;  the  water  i« 
,  ^  *    ,;ue*oont  salt,  and  the  acid  remains  as  a  green- 
\'.,^\nnilar  to  chlorine  in  all  respects;  water ab" 
""^^  .^  ;.  .. ;  by  raising  its  temperature  even  slightly, '^ 
>[  v/i2me  is  increased  by  one  half:  100  volumes  of 
-    '    ' ',    ^  .•V>rin<'  *"*^  ^^^y  ^^  oxygen.     Its  specific  gravity 
'  ■     '       \  ,  \  and  its  equivalent  numbers  54?2'6  or  43.4:  iw 

•  '"^    ■'    ^  *  /  _..^^  jcid  combines  with  bases  to  form  salts,  h}TK>" 

""V.  *  v*5e**  ^^^  bleaching  properties  of  the  acid  in* 

......  ^  -».,     :^  ^\^^  .^  nature  is  involved  so  much  in  the  general 

^«.c   ,-.\  ^'    v^t-hinj:  compounds  of  chlorine,  that  I  shall  not  enter 
...     .v^  ..^  .^' them  here.  , 

Chloric  ^cid. 

^      '#  brought  into  contact  with  an  alkaline  solutio«i 
In-  .'•t.M-*-^  .^  ^reat  avidity,  and  the  liquor  acquires  powerfJ 


V,vi*.tn.     f»V-;?«^^''** 


Concerning  the  nature  of  the  reaction,  th« 

•K' ■'••*5*  *'*  "^^  completely  settled ;  it  may  be  sup* 
V,  .*  .^  *  _^  Vjjjj  that  the  chlorine  unites  directly  with  the 
^>i.N.,  ^»  ^'.\' ...^Iv,  if  potash  be  employed,  chloride  of  potassa, 
^'"'T  '  ..  v^-'^oVthe  other  hand,  it  is  possible  that  a  quantity  of 
^  • '  '  ^"r.^-oini>osed,  as  certainly  occurs  with  oxide  of  mei- 
^^^^   1..1  ^  V  ^-^  V  ,    ^j.  potassium  and  hypochlorite  of  potash  may 


wtv* 


T  ' siior ;  thus,  that  2K.0.  and  2C1.  should  produce  K. 
^^'^**  N  >  tr  K  0  The  majority  of  chemists  incline  to  the  latter 
^\  litu  V ..  'T' ^  ^"       ju  hereafter  receive  detailed  coDsideration. 
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In  any  ease,  this  bleaching  alkaline  liquor  is  completely,  decomposed 
by  boiling,  particnlarly  if  it  be  very  concentrated.  Oxygen  is  then 
evolved  in  considerable  quantity,  while  chloride  of  potassium  and 
chlorate  of  potash  are  producea:  thus  9(K.0.4-CLO)  evolve  120.| 
and  form  8K.C1.  and  K.O.+Cl.Os.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the  chlorate 
of  potash  of  commerce  is  obtained,  and  from  it  the  chemist  prepares 
chloric  acid. 

A  solution  of  this  acid  is  readily  prepared  by  decomposing  a  so« 
Intion  of  chlorate  of  bary  tes  by  sulphuric  acid.  It  cannot  be  obtained 
■olid,  as,  when  a  concentrated  solution  of  it  is  heated,  it  is  resolved 
faito  chlorine,  oxygen,  and  perchloric  acid.  It  does  not  bleach ;  it  does 
not  precipitate  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver :  when  in  its  strongest 
form,  of  a  thick,  oily  consistence,  it  sets  fire  to  many  organic  bodiesi 
and  is  a  powerful  oxidizing  agent. 

The  compounds  of  chloric  acid  are  easily  recognised,  by  yieldingi 
wben  heated,  oxygen  and  a  metallic  chloride  |  thus  the  chlorate  of 
potash  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  oxygen  (p.  244),  GI.O5+K.O4 
giving  CLK.  and  60.  When  mixed  with  sulphur  and  rubbed  in  a 
warm  mortar,  they  explode,  and  if  thrown  upon  an  ignited  coal,  they 
deflagrate  with  violence. 

The  chlorate  of  potash  is  of  very  great  commercial  importancci 
from  its  utility  in  making  matches,  and  is  the  source  from  whence 
tho  chemist  obtains  the  remaining  compounds  of  chlorine  and  ox^ 
ygen. 

The  constitution  and  equivalent  numbers  of  chloric  acid  are  as 
follows:  by  weight, 

Chlorine,  46*95        One  equivalent,  =442*6  or  35*4 
Oxygen,   53*05        Five  equivalents,  =500*0  or  40*0 

iOCFOO  942^       75^ 

Its  formula  is  CI.O5)  and^  like  the  nitric  acid,  which  it  resembles  in 
10  many  other  properties,  it  consists  of  five  volumes  of  oxygen  uni-» 
ted  to  two  of  the  other  element. 

CUortnu  *dcid. — When  chlorate  of  potash  in  fine  powder  is  decom« 
posed  by  moderately  strong  sulphuric  acid,  the  chloric  acid,  at  the 
moment  of  being  set  free,  breaks  up  into  two  other  compounds,  one 
containing  more,  and  the  other  less  oxygen,  the  former  being  the 
ehferoas,  and  the  latter  the  perchloric  acid,  301.0,  giving  2(CL 
O4)  and  Cl.Of  This  process  must  be  conducted  very  cautiously,  and 
the  retort  warmed  very  gently  in  a  water  bath.  Tne  chlorous  acid 
may  be  collected  over  mercury,  or,  from  its  great  density,  like  chlo* 
rine,  in  a  dry  jar  |  there  remains  in  the  retort  a  mixture  of  bisul* 
^late  and  of'^perchlorate  of  potash. 

.  This  acid  gas  is  of  a  rich  yellowish«green  colour,  and  an  aromatic 
odour ;  it  is  rapidly  absorbea  by  water ;  it  bleaches  strongly,  and  is 
a  powerful  oxidizing  agent,  its  elements  separating  from  the  slightest 
causes.  If  it  be  heated  above  212°,  it  explodes  with  a  flash  of  light ; 
phosphorus  immersed  in  it  takes  fire  spontaneously,  and  bums  brill- 
iantly in  the  mixture  of  chlorine  and  oxygen  which  results  from  its 
decomposition.  This  may  be  very  well  shown  by  placing  some 
crystsb  of  chlorate  of  potash  ana  some  phosphorus  together,  at 
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the  bottom  g(  a  tall  glass  filled  with  water,  and  condactin|^  to  the 
mixture,  by  means  of  a  long  glass  funnel,  some  oil  of  vitriol;  the 
phosphorus  bums  in  each  bubble  of  chlorous  acid  gas  ^ich  forms, 
and  a  brilliant  combustion  under  water  results. 

When  this  gas  is  decomposed,  100  volumes  produce  150,  of  which 
50  are  chlorine  and  100  oxygen ;  its  specific  gravity  may  therefore 
be  calculated  to  be  2337*5. 

The  chlorous  acid  combines  with  bases  to  form  salts,  chloritei, 
which  possess  bleaching  properties,  but  are  not  of  much  importance, 
as  they  do  not  enter  into  practical  use. 

Perchloric  ^cid, — This  acid  is  formed  in  the  process  for  obtaining 
chlorous  acid,  as  already  described,  and  is  obtained  by  washing  the 
saline  residue  with  cold  water.     The  bisulphate  of  potash  readily 
dissolves,  leaving  behind  the  perchlorate  of  potash,  which  is  bat 
sparingly  soluble  therein;  this  may  then  be  dissolved  in  boiling 
water,  from  which  it  crystallizes  as  the  solution  cools.     When  the 
object  is  only  the  preparation  of  perchloric  acid,  and  not  of  ehJorons 
acid,  the  process  becomes  easier  by  heating  chlorate  of  potash  with 
dilute  nitric  acid ;  the  elements  or  the  chlorous  acid  are  then  sep- 
arated, merely  mixed  together,  and  the  explosions  and  qtuttering 
which  occur  with  sulphuric  acid  are  avoided. 

In  the  process  of  obtaining  oxygen  from  chlorate  of  potash,  there 
occurs  a  period  at  which  it  is  necessary  to  elevate  the  temperature 
very  much  in  order  to  keep  up  the  evolution  of  gas ;  this  axieee 
from  the  salt  being  at  first  decomposed  into  ozyg^en,  chloride  of 
potassium,  and  perchlorate  of  potash,  3(K.O.C1.05)  giving  2^GLE-) 
and  K.CXCl.O-,  while  80.  are  evolved  as  gas.  This  is  exactly  half 
of  the  oxygen  which  the  salt  contains.  If  the  saline  mass  then  le- 
maining  be  washed  with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  the  chloride  of 
potassium  dissolves,  and  the  perchlorate  of  potash  remains  behind* 

Perchloric  acid  may  be  prepared  from  this  potash  salt  by  mixinf 
it  in  a  retort  with  half  its  weight  of  oil  of  vitriol,  and  as  mach  wa- 
ter, and  distilling ;  the  acid  passes  over  with  the  water.  If  it  ^ 
distilled  with  an  excess  of  oil  of  vitriol,  it  may  be  obtained  free  fio* 
water,  and  is  then  a  white  crystalline  mass,  very  deliqueseent,  eDn 
evolving  great  heat  when  mixed  with  water.  In  this  proceif,  hv*" 
ever,  a  great  part  of  the  acid  is  decomposed. 

The  perchloric  acid  is  the  most  stable  compound  of  chlorine !>' 
oxygen.  It  is  not  decomposed  by  muriatic  acid,  by  which  the  cUo* 
ric  acid  is  immediately  decomposed,  a  mixture  of  chlorous  add  !>' 
chlorine  being  evolved ;  Cl.O^  and  Cl.H.  givine  H.O.  and  a  nSaSM 
of  CI.O4  with  CI.,  which  was  described  by  Sir  Humphrey  DafVtf* 
peculiar  gas,  EucMorine,  By  this  means  the  salts  of  perchlono  nl 
of  chloric  acid  may  be  distinguished.  It  is  not  decomposed  hf  ^ 
cohol,  nor  has  it  any  spontaneous  action  on  organic  bodies,  n  ' 
well  characterized  by  the  very  sparing  solubility  of  its  potash  A 
whence  it  has  been  employed  as  a  reagent  to  detect  that  alkalL 

The  constitution  and  equivalent  numbers  of  perchloric  acid  flN** 
follows : 

Chlorine,  38*74        One  equivalent,      =442*6  or  354 

Oxygen,    61*26        Seven  equivalents,  =700*0  or  56-0 

10000  1142-6      915 
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Compound  of  Chlorine  and  Hydrogen* 

This  compound  exists  naturally  as  a  gas,  of  which  a  solution  in 
water  has  been  known  since  a  very  early  period  in  chemistry  under 
the  names  of  spirit  of  salt,  marine  acid,  muriatic  acid^  hydrochloric 
acid,  and,  more  properly,  chloride  of  hydrogen.  In  speaking  of  it 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  I  shall  use  the  common  names  of  li- 
quid or  gaseous  muriatic  acid,  according  as  it  is  free  or  combined  . 
with  water ;  but  in  cases  where  its  functions  in  combination  are  dis« 
cassed,  I  shaU  term  it  chloride  of  hydrogen. 

To  prepare  the  gaseous  muriatic  acid,  a  small  quantity  of  the  com* 
mercial  spirit  of  salt  may  be  placed  in  a  flask  or  retort  connected 
with  the  mercurial  pneumatic  trough,  and  the  gas,  which  passes  off 
on  the  application  of  heat,  collected.  It  may  also  be  prepared  by 
the  action  of  oil  of  vitriol  on  common  salt ;  water  beiuj^  decomposea, 
its  oxygen  unites  with  the  sodium,  forming  soda,  which  combines 
with  the  sulphuric  acid,  while  its  hydrogen,  uniting  with  the  chlo- 
rine, produces  the  chloride  of  hydroffen,  which  is  given  off  as  a  gas  j 
the  reaction  may  be  thus  expressed:  S.O^H.O.  and  Na.CL  give  S« 
Ojefa.0.  and  H.Cl. 

This  gas  may  also  be  formed  by  putting  together  chlorine  and  hy- 
drogen in  equal  volumes.  Even  in  diffuse  light  they  combine 
completely  in  some  hours,  but  in  the  direct  sunshine  the  union 
is  instant  and  explosive.  The  mixture  may  also  be  fired  by  the  ta- 
per or  by  the  electric  spark ;  the  colour  of  the  chlorine  disappears, 
md  the  resulting  muriatic  acid  gas  occupies  the  same  volume  as 
ita  ingredients.  In  almost  aU  cases  of  the  action  of  chlorine  on  or- 
ganic matters,  this  substance  is  also  formed ;  indeed,  the  agency  of 
chlorine  in  bleaching,  and  in  decomposing  organic  compounds,  ap- 
pears generally  to  result  from  its  disposition  to  unite  with  hydro- 
gen. 

The  chloride  of  hydrogen  is  a  colourless  and  invisible  gas.  When 
completely  dry  it  has  no  action  on  vegetable  colours,  but  if  a  trace 
^  moisture  be  present  it  reddens  litmus  paper,  and  restores  the 
colour  of  turmeric  paper  that  has  been  browned  by  an  alkali ;  hence 
it  is  generally  looked  upon  as  a  powerful  acid.  When  mixed  with 
dtmp  air  it  forms  heavy  white  fumes  by  uniting  with  the  wa- 
tery vapour,  and  condensing  in  minute  drops  of  liquid  acid.  It  may 
U  liquefied  by  great  pressure.  It  cannot  be  breathed,  but  does  not 
pcodnce  anything  like  the  sufibcating  effects  of  chlorine. 

When  muriatic  acid  gas  is  put  in  contact  with  a  metallic  oxide, 
Wth  are  decomposed,  a  metaUic  chloride  and  water  being  produced ; 
4as  Cu.O.  and  H.Cl.  give  Cu.Gl.  and  H.O.  If  any  of  the  more  oxi- 
4Ue  metals,  as  iron,  zinc,  or  potassium,  be  heated  in  a  current  of 
4is  gas,  it  is  decomposed,  a  metallic  chloride  being  formed  and  hy- 
^gen  gas  evolved.  This  occurs,  also,  when  these  metals  are  im- 
ittirsed  m  the  liquid  acid ;  a  copious  enervescence  is  produced  by 
|k  escape  of  hydrogen,  and  the  water  holds  a  chloride  of  the  metal 
i&  solution*  In  this  way  muriatic  acid  may  be  proved  to  consist  of 
<|<Iiial  volumes  of  hydrogen  and  chlorine  united  without  condensa- 
^    Its  specific  gravity  is,  by  theory. 
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One  Tolume  of  chloriDe :=M70-0 

One  vtrinme  of  h;diogen ^    M'B 

give  two  Tohimea  of  mnratic  add  ....    =3B88'B 

ofwhieh  one  weigh*,  tliereliirs lUQ't 

Ita  eonstitution  and  equiTalent  numbers  ais  therefore, 

Chlorine,    97-26      One  equivalent,     =442-6  or  35-4 

Hydrogen,   2'7Ji       One  equivnlent^    =  12-5  or    1-0 

100-00  45&-I       Wi 

This  gas  is  distinguished  by  its  great  affinity  for*  water.    If  t  jir 

of  it  be  opeoed  under  watei,  this  fluid  mshes  in,  aa  if  it  were  ioto  i 

racuum.     If  a  fragment  of  ice  be  introduced  into  a  bell  glaM  of  tb> 

gas,  over  mercury,  the  ice  instantly  melts,  and  the  mercury  ritM 

m  the  tube,  the  gas  being  totally  absorbed.     The  solution  of  the 

gas  in  water  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  agents  in  chemical  n- 

search. 

To  prepare  liquid  muriatic  acid  in  the  laboratoiy,  cMoride  oT  aodimn  b  to  Iw  >^. 
trodoced  into  a  gtisa  globe,  plicad  in  a  land-balh  on  the  roniaee,  and  Ikia  aa  a^ 
weigfat  of  sulphnnc  acid  aitd  water,  mixed  logetlm.  are  to  ba  introdnead  Iv  tke  i^ 
qgI  :  tbe  decomposition  proceeds  as  already  explained,  and  the  gn  entnd  p**^ 


by  the  tube  into  the  Gist  of  a  range  of  three-necked  boltke,  as  ui  the 

bottle  is  about  hair  full  of  water.     When  that  in  the  firatbas  become  i 

mated  with  the  jras,  this  passes  into  the  second,  and  when  H  has  baei 

into  the  third.    The  Tertical  tube  in  the  central  neck  of  each  battle  is  a: 

the  action  of  which  is  aa  follows.    If  a  sudden  condeDsatian  oocured 

bottle,  the  acid  in  the  second  might,  by  the  greater  presaure  cm  ha 

foreed  back  into  it;  but,  before  it  can  rise  so  high  as  to  paaa  thrauxh  flw 

tube,  tbe  exlemal  air  enters  b;  the  safetf-lnbe,  being  driren  in  trr  Oe  d„— -^ 

praaauie  inside  and  outside,  and  thns  restores  tbe  equilibrium.    Fun  iMrttlaM' 

may  be  mu^  more  eonveniently  prepared  fix  laberaloty  i      '         '"  '     "^~ 


Itaofoalt  of  commerce.    When  thiais  placed  in  a  distilling  anpaialna, 
that  figured  in  p.  378,  and  about  «ie  fourth  as  much  water  is  Introda 


teodtS* 


raeetro  to  condense  the  quantity  of  gaa  which  is  first  expelled,  the  diatflMaaaj 
■" '""■  "m  until  the  ratort  is  nearly  empty,  and  an  acid  so  obtained  om^tM 


withafiew  to  the  extraction  ofthe  alkali  Ijomtheresidnai  sulphate  of  soda  Ai>$ 
~ toghowtoi** 
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ilid  addL  pieoisety  the  same  apparatw  is  emid^ 

id,  wiuck  has  been  already  figured  and  described  (p.  278),  the  cylinders  being 
(newhat  laiger,  as  from  four  to  five  cwts.  of  common  salt  are  generally  decom- 
Bed  in  each  cylinder  at  a  charge ;  theni^  part  of  the  <7linder  m  generally,  both 
this  operation  and  in  the  makinjg  of  nitric  acid,  protected  from  the  too  comeive 
tion  of  the  acid  Tapours  l^  being  Uned  internally  with  thin  fire-tiles,  and  the 
ads  c  c  in  the  figure  are  very  frequently  constructed,  not  of  metal,  but  of  free- 
ae  or  of  granite.  In  the  decomposition  of  tl^e  salt  upon  this  large  scale,  the  oil 
ntriol  is  employed  of  the  strength  to  which  it  is  brought  in  the  chambers,  without 
neeotration,  and  in  such  quantity  that  Ibr  eadi  equivalent  of  ohlorkle  of  sodhmi 

equivaleDt  of  real  sulphuric  acid  is  employed.  The  strongest  UqUid  muriatic 
id,  thus  prepared,  possesses  a  specific  gravity  of  1*211.  In  order  to  obtain  water 
hr  saturated  with  the  gas,  it  must  be  kept  near  the  freezing  point  by  artificial 
Id ;  it  then  absorbs  480  times  its  volume,  and  Increases  in  bulk  by  about  one  fifth. 

eoBStitntion  is  quite  definite,  for  in  this  state  it  consists  of  H.CL-|-6H.O.,  or  in 


Muriatic  acid    .  4027       One  equiralent    .  =466-1  or  96-4 
Water     .    .    .6073        Six  equivalents   .  g=6760  or  64-0 

100-00  1180-1      00-4 

When  this  concentrated  acid  is  heated,  it  evolves  a  large  quantity  of  gas,  and 
)  boittttg  point  gradually  rises  to  290°,  at  which  temperature  the  residual  acid 
itib  over  unchanged ;  it  then  has  a  specific  gravity  df  1.094^  and  consists  of 
CL-|-16H.O.,  or  hi  numbers, 

Muriatic  acid    .  20-13       One  equivalent     .    .    .  =:  466-1  or   96*4 
Water     .    .    .  79-87       Sixteen  equivalents  .    .  =18000 or  144.0 

100  00  22661       1804 

Qiabam  has  fimnd  that  the  strong  add,  when  evaporated  in  the  open  air,  aban- 
ns  a  quantity  of  gas,  while  the  remaining  liquid  becomes  H.Cl-)-12H.O. 
The  metaOio  character  of  hydrogen,  and  the  analogy  of  its  combinations  with 
ON  of  zinc,  are  completely  shown  by  comparing  the  formulae  of  the  compounds 
'  szkis  and  chloride  of  hydrogen  with  the  compounds  of  oxide  and  chloride  of  zinc, 
id  their  combinations  with  water.  Thus  I  have  shown  that  the  hydrates  of  oxy- 
Joiide  of  line  are  as  follows : 

Zn.Cl.-4-8Zn.O. 
Zn.Cl.-|-6Zn.0.4-  6Aq. 
Zn.Cl.-f6Zn.O.4-10Aq. 

id  the  definite  states  of  liquid  muriatic  acid  are 

H.a.+6H.O. 
H.CL4-6H.O.+  6Aq. 
H.CL+6H.O.+10Aq. 

Aa  we  proceed,  other  similar  proofs  of  the  electro-positive  and  metallic  character 
'Itydragen  will  be  found. 

The  oUier  degrees  of  strength  of  the  liquid  muriatic  acid  are  solutions  hi  water 
^(Kmat  other  of  these  definite  compounds ;  a  table  of  them  will  be  found  in  the 
AMidix. 

Tlie  muriatic  acid  of  commerce  frequently  contains  sulphuric  acid, 
Bid  always  a  trace  of  iron,  derived  from  the  metal  cylinders  in 
vUeh  it  18  fabricated.  Occasionally,  sulphurous  acid  is  formed  in 
t  in  smaH  quantity.  These  impurities  are  detected  thus :  by  dilu- 
kg  the  muriatic  acid  with  water,  and  adding  nitrate  of  barytes,  a 
iute  precipitate  is  formed  if  sulphuric  acid  be  present ;  yellow 
xrroprussiate  of  potash  indicates  the  existence  of  iron ;  while  solu- 
ion  of  protochloride  of  tin  produces  a  brown  precipitate  of  sulphuret 
r  tin  if  sulphurous  acid  had  been  present. 

Hnriatic  acid  is  easily  recognised,  as  a  gas,  by  its  action  on  moist 
tami  paper,  its  fuming  in  the  air,  its  forming  with  ammonia  dense 
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white  clouds  of  sal  ammoniac,  bnd  in  aolntion,  by  ginng  with  nitnte 
of  silver  a  curd^  white  precipitate,  which  blackens  on  exposure  to 
lieht,  is  totally  insoluble  in  nitric  acid)  but  dissolves  easily  in  water 

JVtfroffitirHKic  ,3eid.  .Sgtta  Rtgia. — ^When  nitric  and  mnriatie 
acids,  both  colourless,  are  mixed  together,  the  mixture  becomes 
deep  yellow,  and  exhales  a  strong  smell  of  chlorine  and  of  nitrons 
acid,  H.Cl.  and  N.Oi  giving  CI.  and  N.0„  with  formation  of  H.O. 
This  decomposition,  however,  proceeds  only  so  far  as  to  saturate 
the  liquid  with  chlorine ;  but  if  a  metal  be  placed  in  the  liquid  it 
unites  with  the  chlorine,  and  new  quantities  of  the  acid  are  deeotn- 
posedf  Thus  the  nitromuriatic  acid  is  a  source  of  chlorine  in  m 
very  concentrated  state,  and  is  hence  employed  to  dissolve  ^old 
and  platina,  which  are  not  soluble  in  nitric  acid,  and  to  oxidise  some 
bodies  (metallia  sulphurets)  which  resist  the  action  of  nitric  acid. 
The  name  agva  rtgia  was  given  to  it  from  its  power  of  diuolnng 
gold,  the  ancient  rtx  tiwtallorvm. 

Cli^ndt  of  Sulphur. — In  order  to  obtain  this  body,  a  qnsotity  of  sa^iint  is  plaeei 
In  a  tubulated  reton,  into  which  a  carrent  of  chloiine  gas  is  oondaoted  b;  n 


The  chlorioe  snd  si 

fomi  ■  volatile  reddJA  ycOow  K- 

3 aid,  which  distib  over,  and  ea»> 
eases  in  the  receiTer  /,  wtaidi 
I    mustbekeptverjcool;an7D)ieaD- 
—  denied  gas  is  coadneted  lanj  by 
the  tube  I.    The  ohtoride  of  siri- 


an  excess  of  sulphur  dissoivad  ia 
it,  Iroin  which  it  maj  be  fiead  Iff 
a  second  diatilUtioD.  Its  apeeifie 
gravity  is  1687.  When  exposed  to  the  air  it  gives  off  very  acrid  fumes;  it  bofls 
at  380°  ;  the  specific  gravity  of  its  vapour  is  4686.  Il  consists  of  one  equivalent  <k 
chlorine  united  to  two  of  sulphur,  SgCl.,  and  in  contact  with  water,  Buniatie  add, 
sulphur,  and  hyposulphurooa  acid  are  Ibmied  by  mutual  decompoailion. 

It  is  probable  that  there  is  anoUier  chloride  of  sulfriiur  cousistiiig  of  one  equiva- 
lent of  each,  S.Cl. 

CUaridtt  of  Photphenu. — Chlorine  nniles  with  phosphoraa  in  two  proportions, 
farming  a  lt<}uid  (votochloride,  P.CI,,  and  a  solid  perchloiide,  P.CU.  Tbeae  may 
tte  pre^red  la  a  simple  qipsratus,  lUie  that  nsed  for  chloride  of  sulphur ;  but  ss  a 
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of  it  here,  llie  chknine  is  generated  bj  liqmd  muriatic  add  and  pero]^ 
laneee,  in  the  flask  «,  suj^rted  on  a  sand-bath  oyer  the  lamp ;  .firpm  it-a  fadnt  tube 
paoaes  to  the  receiver  b,  in  which  a  quantity  of  watery  vapour  is  condensed,  and 
serres  to  absorb  any  muriatic  acid  gas  that  inight  escape  decomposition.  The  pure 
ddorine  passes  then  through  the  tube  c,  which  is  filled  with  fragments  of  fused 
ehloiide  of  calcium,  which,  from  its  great  affinity  for  water,  dries  the  gas  completely. 
In  the  bulb  e  is  contained  the  substance  to  be  acted  on  by  the  chlorine,  and  the 
product  (rf*  the  reaction,  if  volatile,  distils  over  into  the  receiver  k,  in  which  it  conden- 
ses ;  the  ezcess.of  chtorine  escapes  by  the  tube  /,  and  a  stream  of  water  from  the 
reservoir  i  k  retains  the  receiver  i;  at  the  temperature  proper  for  condensation. 

The  phosphorus  being  placed  in  the  bulb  e,  takes  fire  on  the  arrival  of  the  chlorine 
gas,  wad  continues  burning  until  it  is  all  converted  into  the  liquid  chloride  whidi 
ooUects  in  k.  While  there  is  an  excess  of  pho^orus,  the  protochloride  is  princi- 
pally formed ;  but  idler  all  the  nhosphoros  has  been  consumed,  if  the  current  of 
ehloriDe  be  continued,  it  is  absorbed  by  the  liquid  in  k,  which  changes  into  the  solid 
psidiknide. 

The  Pntockhride  of  Photpkorus  is  obtained  pure  by  stof^ing  the  process  before 
a&  the  phosphorus  has  been  consumed,  and  rectifying  the  colourless  liquid  by  dis- 
tilling it  in  a  retort  containing  some  bits  of  phosphorus,  which  bring  badL  any  per- 
ditonde  It  might  contain  dissolved,  to  the  state  of  protochloride.  This  body  is 
lieavier  than  water,  by  which  it  is  completely  decomposed,  P.Cl,  and  8H.0.  giving 
F.Ot  and  8H.CL  It  is  thus  that  the  Uquid  phosphorous  acid  is  obtained,  as  de- 
Mribed  in  p.  297. 

The  PtTchloride  of  Phosphorus  is  a  white  solid,  volatile  under  212^,  and  conden- 
■iu  m  a  crystalline  form.  In  contact  with  water,  it  is  decomposed  with  the  evo- 
IntiOQ  of  peat  heat,  producing  phosphoric  acid  and  muriatic  acid,  P.Cls  and  5H.0. 
gfivfaig  P.O^  and  5H.0. ;  the  sp.  gr.  of  its  vapour  is  4788,  consistinff  of  ten  volumes 
oC  marine  and  one  of  vapour  of  phosphorus,  the  eleven  being  condensed  to  six. 

Tliere  is  a  Chloride  of  SeUnntm  analogous  in  general  properties  to  the  chloride 
of  aoVuur. 

Iodine, 

Iodine  is  found  principally  in  sea-water,  associated  with  chlorine, 
combined  with  sodium  and  magnesium.  It  has  been  also  discover- 
ed in  the  mineral  kingdom,  united  with  silver.  For  the  purposes  of 
commerce  it  is  always  extracted  from  kelp^  which  is  a  semifused 
inuB  of  saline  ashes  remaining  after  the  burning  of  various  species 
cf  fuci  (sea-weed). 

For  tbis  purpose,  the  powdered  kelp  is  lixiviated  in  water,  to 
^ch  it  yields  about  half  its  weight  of  salts.  The  solution  is  evap- 
^ted  down  in  an  open  pan,  and  when  concentrated  to  a  certain 

Cmt,  begins  to  deposite  its  soda-salts,  namely,  common  salt,  car- 
Date  and  sulphate  of  soda,  which  are  removed  from  the  boiling 
<^iud  by  means  of  a  shovel  pierced  with  holes  like  a  colander. 
Jae  liqui.d  is  afterward  run  into  a  shallow  pan  to  cool,  in  which 
ft  deposites  a  crop  of  crystals  of  chloride  of  potassium ;  the  same 
Iterations  are  repeated  on  the  mother-ley  of  these  crystals  until  it 
tt  exhausted.  A  dense,  dark-coloured  liquid  remains,  which*  con* 
^>iiii  the  iodine,  in  the  form,  it  is  believed,  of  iodide  of  sodium,  but 
pized  with  a  large  quantity  of  other  salts,  and  this  is  called  the 
iodine  ley. 

To  this  ley,  sulphuric  acid  is  gradually  added  in  such  quantity 
tt  to  leave  the  liquid  very  sour,  which  causes  an  evolution  of  car- 
knie  acid,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  sulphurous  acid  gases,  with 
a  considerable  deposition  of  sulphur.  After  standing  for  a  day  or 
tve,  the  ley  so  prepared  is  heated  with  peroxide  of  manffanese,  to 
Npante  the  iodine.    This  operation  is  conducted  in  a  leaden  retort, 
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■,  ttf  ■  eyUadzieil  f Mtn, 
*a|»ortea  ]b  >  wnd-bath, 
wnich  ii  heated  W^a 
■mall  fire  below.     The 
ntoit  haa  a  large  open- 
ing, to  which  a  capital, 
b,  c,  reaembluig  the  Bea4 
of  as  alambie,  ia  adapt- 
ed, and  Inted  with  pipe- 
^  clay.    In  the  capital  it- 
)  lelf  there  are  two  open- 
inga,  alarger  and  a  auall- 
«r,  at  6  and  c,  doaed  by 
\  leaden  atopperc.     A  ae- 
U  ries  of  bottlea,  d,  baring 
J  each  two  openinga,  con* 
uected  to^ethai,  as  rep- 
reaented  in  the  figure, 
and  with  their  joinings  luted,  are  used  as  condensert.    The  prBpa* 
red  ley  beiog  heated  to  about  140°  in  the  retort,  the  raanniieie  ii 
then  introduced,  and  b  c  luted  to  a.    Iodine  imraediateljr  Mghu  to 
come  off,  end  proceeds  on  to  the  condensers,  in  which  it  is  collect- 
ed ;  the  progress  of  its  evolution  is  watched  by  ooeannnally  re 
moving  the  stopper  at  c  ;  and  additions  of  sulphuric  acid  or  DUi- 
ganese  are  made  by  b,  if  deemed  necesBary.     This  descriptioB  n 
the  manufacture  of  iodine  upon  the  large  scale  at  Glasgow  b  dw 
to  Professor  Graham. 

In  this  operation,  the  peroxide  of  manganese  will  be  in  contui 
«t  once  with  hydriodic,  hydrochloric,  and  aulphuric  acids ;  but  fW 
success,  the  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  must  be  sufficient  onJy  to a^ 
compose  the  iodides,  but  not  the  chlorides.  If  both  were  deeiR''' 
posed,  the  chlorine  and  iodine  simultaneously  evolved  wonld  nsiu 
to  form  chloride  of  iodine,  by  which  the  iodine  would  be  loit;  btt 
as  the  chlorine  remains  combined,  the  aotion  becomes  simply,  tb^ 
the  metal  of  the  iodide  present  is  oxidized  by  the  oxide  of  mu^' 
nese,  and  the  iodine  eet  free ;  thuB,  with  iodide  of  eodium,  S-Oi-f 
Mn.O,  end  Na.I.  give  Mn.O. .  S.O,  .  Na.O.  and  I. 

Another  mode  of  preparing  iodine  consists  in  adding  to  the  •tl' 
tion  containing  iodiae  of  sodium,  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  ctVP"' 
in  which  the  copper  is  reduced  to  the  state  of  sub-oxide  ^Oafl-)^ 
means  of  protosulphate  of  iron  dissolved  along  with  it.  By  tlw_^ 
terchange  of  elements,  sulphate  of  soda  is  formed,  and  a  anViodtw 
of  copper  of  a  very  pale  yellow  colour,  and  qaite  inaohW 
in  water,  is  produced,  S.0,4-Cu,0.  and  Na-I-  giving  S.ft+ 
Na.O.  andCugl.  This  last  is  then  decomposed  by  peto^ 
L  of  manganese  and  sulphuric  acid,  as  in  the  former  proeex' 
j  in  this  way  the  various  cryatalliiations  deeciibel  abor* 
may  be  avoided. 

Iodine  exists  generally  in  crystalline  scales  of  a  Uai>^ 
black  colour  and  metallic  lustre.     It  may  also  be  obtaiv 
from  solution,  in  the  form  of  oblique  octohedrons  wilK* 
fhomboidal  base,  as  in  the  (igune,  or  in  [wisfnB.    The  dnwilj  ft 
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iodfai6  is  4-04pS  ;  it  Aises  at  225"^,  and  boils  at  347^  ^  but  it  evaporates 
Yt  the  usual  temperature,  and  more  rapidly  when  damp  than  when 
dry,  difiusing  an  odour  having  considerable  resemblance  to  chlorine, 
Imt  easily  distinguished  from  it.  Iodine  stains  the  skin  of  a  yellow 
eohrar,  which,  however,  disappears  in  a  few  hours.  Its  vapour  is  of 
•  s^ndid  violet  colour,  which  is  seen  to  great  advantage  when  a 
ueruple  or  two  of  iodine  is  thrown  at  once  upon  a  hot  brick.  Hence 
its  name,  from  loecdsy^,  violet-coloured.  The  vapour  of  iodine  is 
one  of  the  heaviest  of  gaseous  bodies,  its  density  being  8707*7,  ac» 
eording  to  calculation  from  its  atomic  weight. 

Pure  water  dissolves  about  l*7000th  of  its  weight  of  iodine,  and 
acquires  a  brown  colour.  In  general,  iodine  comports  itself  like 
tihHMrine,  but  its  affinities  are  much  less  powerful.  Iodine  is  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  ether,  with  which  it  forms  dark  reddish-brown  liquors  $ 
wrtutions  of  iodides,  too,  all  dissolve  much  iodine. 

A  solution  of  starch  forms  an  insoluble  compound  with  iodiue,  of 
A  dtep  blue  colour^  the  production  of  which  is  an  exceedingly  deli* 
eale  test  of  iodine.  If  the  iodine  be  free,  starch  produces  at  once 
the  Uue  precipitate ;  but  if  it  be  in  combination  as  a  soluble  iodide, 
wo  change  takes  place  till  chlorine  is  added  to  liberate  the  iodine. 
If  Biore  ehlorine,  however,  be  added  than  is  necessary  for  that  pur* 

C86,  the  iodine  is  withdrawn  from  the  starch,  chloride  of  iodine 
Med,  and  the  l^ue  compound  destroyed.  The  iodide  of  starch,  in 
water,  becomes  colourless  when  heated,  but  recovers  its  blue  colour 
if  iauuediately  cooled.  The  soluble  iodides  five,  with  nitrate  of 
■Over,  an  insoluble  iodide  of  silver,  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  insoluble 
in  ammonia;  with  salts  of  lead,  an  iodide  of  a  rich  yellow  colour; 
and  with  corrosive  sublimate,  a  fine  scarlet  iodide  of  mercury. 

Iodine  combines  with  most  of  the  non-metallic  bodies,  and  with 
aU  the  metals,  forming  compounds  which  possess  the  closest  sim- 
ilarity to  the  analogous  compounds  of  chlorine.  It  is  employed  in 
the  laooratory  for  many  chemical  preparations,  and  as  a  test  of  starch, 
and  for  several  metals. 

Compounds  of  Iodine  and  Oxygen, 

Iodine  appears  to  combine  with  oxygen  in  three  proportions,  form- 
ing the  ioaotis  acid^  the  iodic  acid,  and  the  periodic  acid.  Of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  first  there  is  nothing  positively  known ;  it  has  not 
been  isolated,  and  the  substances  that  have  been  supposed  to  contain 
it  may  also  be  considered  as  compounds  of  an  iodide  with  an  iodate. 
The  description  of  these  compounds  will  be  found  in  the  chapter 
on  the  salts ;  and  I  shall,  therefore,  at  present,  only  notice  the  other 
two  acids. 

IwUe  Jlcid. — ^This  acid  may  be  very  easily  prepared  by  boiling 
iodine  in  fuming  nitric  acid  until  it  is  all  dissolved,  and  then  distil- 
ling off  the  excess  of  acid ,  the  iodic  acid  remains  as  a  white  crys- 
ti^ne  mass,  which  deliquesces  in  the  air.  If  the  quantity  of  iodme 
be  large,  this  process  would  occupy  a  very  long  time ;  and  a  much 
shorter,  though  more  complex  method  is  the  following :  The  iodine 
bemg  diffused  through  water,  a  current  of  chlorine  is  passed  through 
it  until  all  iodine  is  dissolved ;  the  acid  liquor  so  obtained  is  to  be 
neutraliaed  by  carbonate  of  soda,  by  which  a  quantity  of  iodine  is 
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precipitated ;  the  chlorine  is  then  passed  through  until  this  iodine 
disappears,  and  then  more  carbonate  of  soda  added,  and  this  alte^ 
nation  continued  until  the  addition  of  the  carbonate  of  soda  produces 
no  deposite  of  iodine ;  the  solution  contains  then  iodate  of  soda  and 
chloride  of  sodium,  generated  by  the  decomposition  of  the  soda  by 
the  chloride  of  iodine  first  formed.  Thus  5C1.  and  I.  produce  LClJi 
which,  with  6Na.O.,  give  5Na.CL  and  Na.O.+I.Os.  This  solution  ii 
then  mixed  iVith  a  solution  of  a  salt  of  barytes,  and  iodate  of  barytes 
precipitates,  which  may  be  decomposed  by  boiling  it  for  some  time 
with  one  fourth  its  weight  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  l{  times  its  weight 
of  water  3  the  sulphate  of  barytes  may  be  then  separated  by  the  fil- 
ter, and  the  solution  of  iodic  acid  evaporated  gently  to  dryness. 

Iodic  acid  is  very  soluble  in  water ;  from  a  strong  solution  it  crys- 
tallizes in  rhombic  plates  and  octohedrons.  When  heated  strongly, 
it  separates  into  iodine  and  oxygen.  It  first  reddens,  and  then 
bleaches  litmus  paper.  It  acts  as  powerfully  as  nitric  acid  in  oxi- 
dizing the  metals.  When  mixed  with  solution  of  sulphurous  acid, 
water  and  sulphuric  acid  are  formed,  and  iodine  is  set  free ;  with 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  it  gives  water  and  iodide  of  sulphur.  By  an 
excess  of  these  agents,  the  iodine  is  finally  converted  into  iodicbe  of 
hydrogen.  By  these  means  the  iodic  acid  may  be  recognised,  and 
also  by  its  peculiar  action  upon  morphia,  which  it  decomposes,  io- 
dine being  set  free.  This  is  more  valuable  as  a  character  of  mor- 
phia than  of  iodic  acid. 

The  salts  of  iodic  acid  resemble  the  chlorates  in  most  respects, 
and,  like  them,  when  heated,  separate  into  oxygen  and  a  metallic 
iodide.  One  mode  of  preparing  the  iodide  of  potassium  of  com- 
merce is  founded  on  this  property.  Iodine  is  dissolved  in  a  solution 
of  potash,  and,  when  dried  down,  gives  a  mixture  of  5K.I.  and  I.Ot . 
K.O.  When  this  mass  is  fused,  oxygen  is  given  ofiT  in  abundance, 
and  ultimately  pure  K.I.  remains.  The  commercial  salt  prepared  in 
this  way  has  been  shown  by  Mr.  Scanlan  frequently  to  contain  iodate 
of  potash,  either  fradulently  or  accidentally,  left  undecomposed. 

The  composition  and  equivalent  numbers  of  the  iodic  acid  are  as 
follows,  its  formula  being  I.O5 : 

Iodine,     75*96  One  equivalent,    =1579*5  or  126-6 

Oxygen,  24*04  Five  equivalents,  =•-  500*0  or    40-0 

100*00  2079*5      l6^ 

Its  elements  are  united  in  the  proportion,  by  volume,  of  two  toI* 
umes  of  vapour  of  iodine  to  five  volumes  of  oxygen. 

Periodic  Actd^  I.O7. — If  a  solution  of  iodate  of  soda  be  mixed  with  a  great  excess 
of  caustic  soda,  and  acted  upon  by  a  current  of  chlorine,  a  quantity  of  the  soda  is 
decomposed ;  its  sodium  combining  with  the  chlorine,  while  its  oxygen,  being  added 
to  the  iodic  acid,  converts  it  into  the  periodic  acid,  which  combines  with  two  equiv- 
alents of  soda.  Thus,  2C1.  acting  on  3Na.O.  and  I.05-|-Na.O.,  produce  2Na.CL  and 
I.07-|-SNa.O.  On  adding  to  the  solution  of  this  salt  nitrate  of  silver,  a  bssie  peri- 
odate  of  silver  is  produced,  which,  being  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  gives  yellow  ena- 
tals  of  neutral  periodate  of  silver.  When  put  in  contact  with  water,  these  ciystali 
are  decomposed,  half  of  the  periodic  acid  precipitating  with  the  whole  of  the  oxide 
of  silver  as  the  insoluble  salt,  I.OrfSAg.O.,  while  the  other  half  of  the  acid  remain 
in  solution  quite  pure,  and  by  evaporation  may  be  obtained  as  a  white  cirstaUiied 
mass. 

This  add  is  more  stable  than  the  iodic  aoid;  it  resists  a  higher  lenperatam 
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vitboat  deooa^Kwitkm.    All  its  important  characten  may  be  inferred  fiom  the 
method  of  pre|»ration. 
Its  oomposition  and  eqniyalent  nmnbers  are, 

lodme,     69-31  One  equivalent,       :=l579-5  or  126*6 

OxygBti,  80-69  Seven  equivalents,  =  700*0  or  66-0 

10000  8S796      li?6 

Compound  of  Iodine  and  Hydrogen.    Hydriodic  Add. 

There  is  but  one  compound  of  iodine  with  hydrogen :  this  exists 
under  ordinary  temperatures  and  pressure  as  a  colourless  gas,  which 
may  be  best  generated  in  the  following  manner :  Some  iodine  and 
small  fragments  of  phosphorus  are  to  be  put  together  at  the  bottom 
of  a  glass  tube,  then  covered  with  pounded  glass^  and  gently  heated, 
«o  as  to  produce  combination.  Iodide  of  phosphorus  is  thus  formed. 
If  a  little  water  be  now  poured  on  the  pounded 
glass,  it  filters  through  to  the  bottom,  and  there, 
acting  violently  on  the  iodide  of  phosphorus,  is 
decomposed  \  from  P.I.  and  H.O.  there  are  pro- 
duced P.O.  and  H.I.  To  the  mouth  of  the  tube 
may'  be  adapted,  by  a  cork,  a  smaller  tube,  bent 
as  in  the  figure,  and  the  hydriodic  acid  gas  issu- 
ins  from  it  may  be  collected.  This  gas  is  obtain- 
ed by  the  method  of  displacement,  as  has  been 
described  for  chlorine  (p.  302) ;  and  as  it  fumes 
like  muriatic  acid  in  contact  with  the  air,  it  can 
easily  be  recognised  when  the  bottle  is  full.  ^ 

The  flfiecific  gravity  of  this  gas  is  4386,  produced  by 

One  volume  of  vapour  of  iodine =8701*0 

One  volume  of  hydrogen =    68  8 

united  without  condensation 8769*8 

and  one  volume  weighing,  therefore 4384*9 

To  obtain  hydriodic  acid  dissolved  in  water,  the  simplest  process 
is  to  act  on  ioaine,  diffused  through  water,  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
gas.    The  iodine  combines  with  the  hydrogen,  and  the  sulphur  is 
eet  free.    When  the  iodine  has  all  disappeared,  the  liquor  should  be 
well  boiled,  to  drive  off  the  excess  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and 
then  filtered ;  the  liquid  hydriodic  acid  may  be  evaporated  to  a  sp. 
p.  of  1*700 :  it  is  then  in  its  strongest  form,  and  may  be  distilled 
unaltered.    Liquid  hydriodic  acid  reddens  litmus  paper  strongly  \ 
xt  dissolves  iodine  in  large  quantity  \  it  is  decomposed  by  all  the 
oxidable  metals,  and  even  by  mercury ;  and  hence  the  gaseous  acid 
cannot  be  collected  over  mercury.     Exposed  to  the  air,  it  rapidly 
absorbs  oxygen,  water  being  formed,  and  iodine  being  set  free.    It  is 
decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid,  sulphurous  acid  and  iodine  being  pro- 
duced ;  also  by  nitric  acid  and  by  chlorine. 

Hydxiodic  acid  may  also  be  obtained  by  acting  on  iodide  of  barium 
^prith  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

Jta  composition  and  equivalent  numbers  are  as  follows : 

Iodine,        99-22  One  equivalent,  =1579-5  or  126-6 

Hydrogen,    0-78  One  equivalent,  = ^12^  or      1-0 

100-00  1592-0       127-6 
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A  solution  of  hydriodic  acid  or  of  a  metaTprodaces^  wit&  nitrate 
of  silver,  a  curdy  pale  yellow  precipitate,  Which  ia  insolujble  in  acids 
and  in  water  of  ammonia  i  by  this  character  the  iodides  are  distin- 
guished from  the  chlorides,  even  without  the  action  of  starch  upon 
the  iodine  when  set  free. 

Iodine  and  sulphur  may  be  melted  together  in  equivalent  propovtioiis,  and,  oa 
cooling,  form  a  sted-gray  cxystalline  mass,  iodide  of  nUpkurf  ^tAkk  is  decomposed 
gradually  by  exposure  to  the  air,  and  appears  to  be  rather  a  mixture  tbaa  a  tnis 
compound  of  its  elements. 

When  iodine  and  phosphorus  are  warmed  together  veiy  gently,  ttej  ccwbias, 
evolving  considerable  heat,  and  forming  iodides  of  pkoi^wnu,  the  conatitntion  of 
whichdepends  on  the  proportions  used;  there  appears  to  be  at  least  tlutee:  the 
first  fhses  at  212^,  is  orange  coloured,  and  gives,  when  decomposed  by  water,  hj- 
driodic  and  hypophosphorous  acids ;  its  composition  is  therefore  P.I. :  the  aeooad  is 
gray ;  it  fuses  at  84°,  and  gives,  with  water,  hydriodic  and  phosphoroaa  adds;  its 
formula  is  hence  P.I).  The  third,  which  produces,  when  deooo^osed  by  witar, 
hydriodic  acid  and  phosphoric  acid,  consists  of  P. If,  is  black,  and  mdts  at  114^. 

Hydriodic  acid  combines  with  phosphuretted  hydrogen,  forming  a  white  solid 
compound,  the  constitution  of  which  is  of  considerable  interest,    fi  eaniict  be  sie- 
pared  directly,  as  the  gases  are  without  action  on  each  other  exoefft  wfaea  la  tMr 
nascent  form.    It  is  best  prepared  by  introducing  eight  parts  of  ioduM^  two  of  pikos- 
phorus,  and  one  of  water,  into  a  retort,  mixed  with  some  coarse^-powderad  ^ass ; 
to  the  neck  of  the  retort  is  adapted  a  wide  glass  tube  with  a  cork,  tlirbqgh  which  a 
small  tube  passes  and  dips  into  some  water.    On  applying  heat,  Cbe  pliosplionis 
and  iodine  unite,  and  the  iodide  of  phosphcmis  behig  instantly  rtncwinnnaffiil  Iqr  tin 
water,  hydriodic  acid  and  hypophosphorous  acid  are  produced,  wlum  laat  is  rS' 
solved,  by  contact  with  the  water  at  that  temperature,  into  phosphoioas  add  nd 
phosphuretted  hydrogen.    This  last  immediately  unites  with  the  hydriodic  add,  sad 
the  compound  form^  condenses  in  the  neck  of  the  retort  id  weU  shuied  ciyBiab» 
which,  by  a  proper  management  of  the  heat,  may  be  driven  into  the  wide  ^sas  tiN 
to  be  preserved.    The  excess  of  hydriodic  acid  gas  is  conducted  off  l^  the  sitfl 
tube,  and  condensed  in  the  water. 

This  body  ivas  supposed  to  crystallise  in  cubes,  and  to  be  isomorphoas  with  kf* 
driodate  of  aounonia,  to  which  this  formula,  in  one  way,  might  ••wmiiato  m 
H.I.4-P.Ha  corresponding  to  H.I.4-N.H3,  the  difference  bemg  only  that  phospiioro* 
replaced  nitrogen.    It  will,  however,  be  shown  fully,  in  the  division  on  otgaai^ 
chemistry,  that  ammonia  is  not  mere  nitmret  of  hydrogen,  N.H,,  but  that  it 
tains  amidogene  (N.Hs),  being  amidide  of  hydrogen,  Ad.H.    It  has  been  all 
that  the  crystals  of  the  body  H.I.-I-P-H,  are  not  cubes,  but  belong  to  a  ^^^ 

system.    When  I  come  to  describe  the  compounds  of  mercury,  I  uudl  show  lt»^ 
there  exist  similar  bodies  containing  phosphuret  of  mercury  and  nitmret  of  mersa 
and  that  the  constitution  of  phosj^uretted  hydrogen  may,  with  great  reaaoa, 
supposed  to  be,  not  P.H„  but  that  a  quantity  of  phosphorus  equslto  one  tUid 
its  ordinary  atomic  weight  unites  with  an  equivalent  of  hydrogen,  its  fonmda  bsi 

|.H.,  and  the  commonly  received  equivalent  of  phosphuretted  hydrogen  being 

reality  three  equivalents,  =3.|.H.    I  therefore  consider  the  compound  wfaidi  I 

just  described  as  having  for  its  true  constitution  H.I.4-3jH.,a8therBwiIlbe 

after  described  the  bodies  Hg.C1.4-8.g.,Hg.,  and  2Hg.C1.4^.|.Hg. :  the 

lent  of  nitrogen  being  capable  of  the  same  subdivision  by  three. 

This  HydriodaU  of  Phogphuretted  Hydrogen  is  decomposed  by  water,  b 
acid  and  phosphuretted  hydrogen  being  given  off,  the  last  in  the  B  variety, 
a  little  oxide  of  silver  be  sprinkled  on  the  salt,  the  gas  is  evoWed  in  its  s^ 
ously  inflammable  condition.    It  bums  when  heated  in  air,  but,  in  a  dry  tnbe 
taining  no  oxygen,  it  may  be  sublimed  from  piace  to  place  unaltered. 

Chlorides  of  Iodine. — I  have  shown  that  chlorine  and  iodine  unite  in  tliiee 
portions,  forming  bodies  having  the  formulae  I.-|-C1.,  I.-|-3CI.,  and  I.-{-fiCL 
much  water  the  first  and  second  are  decomposed,  producing  mnriatic  and  ^ 
acids,  and  iodine  becoming  firee.    The  third,  which  was  k>ng  ago  dieoofCrad 
Humphrey  Davy,  gives  muriatic  and  iodic  acids  without  separatioB  of  iodiaiL 
These  bodies  are  interesting  only  as  being  employed  to  obtain  the  iodic  and  periadis 
acids,  as  abeady  noticed. 
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Of  Bromine. 

TluB  substance,  which  is  intennediate  in  almost  all  chemical  prop- 
erties to  chlorine  and  iodine,  exists  associated  with  those  bodies  m 
seapwater,  in  many  varieties  of  sea*weeds,  and  in  some  of  the  brine* 
springs  belonging  to  the  deposites  of  rock-salt  in  the  earth.  In  these 
cases  it  is  generally  combined  with  sodium  or  with  magnesium, 
forming  very  soluble  salts,  which  remain  behind  when  the  common 
salt  crystallizes  out  by  evaporation  from  sea*water.  When  a  cur- 
rent of  chlorine  gas  is  passed  through  the  mother  liquor  so  obtained, 
which  is  called  kUtem^  the  bromine  is  set  free,  and  tinges  the  solution 
yellow.  On  agitating  this  liauor  with  some  ether,  the  bromine  is  , 
completely  taken  up  by  it,  and  an  ethereal  solution  of  bromine,  of  a 
fine  nyaointh-red  colour,  is  produced ;  when  this  is  acted  on  by  pot* 
ash,  there  is  formed  a  mixture  of  bromide  of  potassium  and  bromate 
of  potadi,  which  by  fusion  gives  off  oxygen,  and  pure  bromide  of 
potassium  remains )  this  is  mixed  with  peroxide  of  manganese  and 
sulphuric  acid,  and  precisely  as  in  the  preparation  of  chlorine  or  of 
iodine,  the  bromine  is  set  free  and  may  be  distilled  over.  It  is  ne- 
cessary to  condense  the  bromine  with  great  care,  and  to  receive  it 
in  water,  to  the  bottom  of  which  it  sinks  \  the  reaction  that  occurs 
is  that  8S.0„  Mn.O«,  and  E.Br.  produce  (S.O, .  Mn.O+K.O. .  S.O,) 
and  Br. 

Bromine  is  a  liauid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  at  4^  it  solidi- 
fies ;  it  is  deep  red  by  transmitted,  but  black  by  reflected  li^ht  i  it  is 
much  heavier  than  water,  its  specific  gravity  being  2*97  \  its  odour 
is  like  that  of  chlorine,  but  much  more  disagreeable,  whence  its 
name  (from  Bpa)/ioc).  It  is  very  volatile,  boiling  at  116^  ;  but  even 
at  common  temperatures  it  forms  copious  fumes,  which  have  the 
same  orange-red  colour  as  those  of  nitrous  acid  \  the  specific  grav- 
ity of  its  vapour  is  5*393  \  it  does  not  conduct  electricity  \  it  must 
be  preserved  under  water,  as  otherwise  the  quantity  of  vapour  it 
would  form  might  burst  the  vessel  containing  it.  It  dissolves  spa- 
ringly in  water,  but  copiously  in  alcohol  and  ether.  A  taper  is  ex- 
tinguished by  its  vapour,  but  not  immediately,  burning  for  a  moment 
wiui  a  green  flame  and  much  smoke.    Some  of  the  metals  in  fine 

Sawder  or  leaf  bum  spontaneously  in  its  vapour,  as  in  chlorine  i  a 
op  of  liquid  bromine,  put  in  contact  with  a  globule  of  potassium^ 
Yinites  with  it  explosively  and  with  brilliant  ignition.  U  bleaches 
vegetable  colours,  but  leaves  itself  a  yellowish  stain,  less  intense 
tlian  that  of  iodine  \  it  is  poisonous. 

Bromine  unites  with  water,  forming  a  crystalline  hydrate  like  thai 
of  chlorine. 

With  starch,  bromine  produces  a  fii^e  yellow  colour,  which  is  not 
intense  if  the  solution  be  very  much  diluted. 

Bromine  is  easily  recogmsed  by  the  peculiar  colour  and  odour 
of  its  vapour,  which  can  only  be  confounded  with  that  of  nitrous 
tad  hyponitrous  acid,  from  which  its  other  characters  completely 
•eparate  it.  A  solution  containing  bromine  or  a  metallic  bromide 
gives,  with  nitrate  of  silver,  a  white,  curdy  j^reoipitate,  insoluble  in 
lutric  acid,  but  dissolved  by  ammonia.  This  precipitate  is  distin- 
goished  from  the  chloride  of  silver  by  giving  vapours  of  bromine 
nhen  heated  with  aiittle  chlorine  water. 
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The  equivalent  numbers  of  bromine  are  978-2  on  tlie  ozygoi 
scale,  and  78*4,  hydrogen  being  unity. 

Bromic  ^cid. — -There  is  known  only  one  compound  of  bromine 
and  oxygen,  the  bromic  acid,  the  history  of  which  la  still  very  uh 
perfect.  When  bromine  is  dissolved  in  a  solution  of  potash,  bro- 
mide of  potassium  and  bromate  of  potash  are  formed,  6Br.  and 
6K.0.  fi^iving  5K.Br.  and  Br.Os+K.O.  On  adding  a  solution  of  a 
salt  of  barytes  to  the  liquor  so  obtained,  bromate  of  barytes  is  pre- 
cipitated,  and  this  may  be  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid,  which 
forms  sulphate  of  barytes,  leaving  the  bromic  acid  in  solution. 

The  bromic  acid  has  not  been  obtained  solid ;  it  is  still  more 
easily  decomposed  by  deoxidizing  agents  than  the  chloric  acid ;  thus 
the  sulphurous  acid  and  the  phosphorous  acid  liberate  bromine.  The 
same  effect  is  produced  by  sulphuretted  hydroffen.  Its  salts  have 
not  been  much  examined,  but  appear  to  resemble  the  chlorates  and 
iodates. 

Its  formula  is  Br.Os,  its  composition  by  weight  and  equivaleBt 
numbers  being. 

Bromine,  66-18  One  equivalent,    =978*2  or  78-40 

Oxygen,   33-82  Five  equivalents,  =z=  500-0  ojrJ<M)0 

100^  1478-2    llfiO 

These  elements  are  united  by  volume  in  the  ratio  of  two  vol' 
umes  of  bromine -vapour  to  five  volumes  of  oxygen. 

Hydrobromic  Acid, — The  processes  for  obtainmg  the  bromide  o£ 
hydrogen  are  precisely  the  same  as  those  described  for  preparii»flL 
hydriodic  acid  in  the  liquid  or  in  the  gaseous  form,  to  which  I  sIum^ 
therefore  refer  (p.  315),  bromine  being  substituted  for  iodine  *^ 
every  case.    This  gas  is  colourless ;  it  is  rapidly  absorbed  by 


\ 


ter,  the  solution  reacting  acid ;  it  is  not  decomposed  by  oxyve^^ 
nor  does  bromine  decompose  water,  so  that  it  stands  between  iodii^*^ 


and  chlorine  in  that  respect.    It  resembles  muriatic  acid  in 
all  its  reactions,  but  is  at  once  distinguished  from  it  by  evoh 
bromine  on  contact  with  chlorine  or  nitric  acid.    If  bromide  of 
tassium  be  acted  on  by  oil  of  vitriol,  the  result  is  partly  as  occi 
with  a  chloride,  water  being  decomposed  and  hydrobromie  ai         _ 
evolved,  and  partly  as  occurs  with  an  iodide,  bromine  and  sulphnr^^ 
ous  acid  being  evolved  together  \  hence  hydrobromic  acid  canno 
beprepared  pure  in  that  way. 
Trie  sp.  gr.  of  hydrobromic  acid  gas  is  3731,  being  produced  by 

*  One  voitime  of  bromine- vapour  .    .    .  53930 

One  volume  of  hydrogen 68^-$ 

united  without  condensation     ....  5461-8 

and  hence  one  voluiAe  weighs  ....  S730-9 

The  Bromide  of  Sulphur  is  a  heavy  reddish  liquid,  like  chloride  of  snlpliiir, 
abbrStBr. 

There  are  two  Bromidet  of  Phosphorus,  one  liquid,  P.Br,,  and  the 
P.Bn*  which  present  complete  analogy  with  the  chlorides  of  phoqihoraa.    Ndte 
of  these  bodies  presents  particular  interest. 

The  bromide  of  hydrogm  unites  with  phoephuretted  hydroaen,  fbimiitt  a  ooB' 
pound  similar  to  that  ahready  noticed,  containing  hydriodic  acid.  It  is  mdkiBBt  IS 
mix  the  two  gases  tosether  over  mercury ;  a  dense  white  dood  fiMrm8»  whtah  ee» 
densee  on  the  sides  of  the  glass  in  small  crystals,  which  appear  to  be  eiriwSk  bol  «a 
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not  80  reaUy.  This  sabstanoe  can  also  be  farmed  in  the  indireet  manner  dewnUM 
£>r  the  iodme  compound.  It  consists  of  an  equivalent  of  each  element,  its  for- 
mula being  H.Br.4-P-Ha,  or,  as  I  prefer  to  write  it,  for  the  reasons  already  stated. 
H.Br.-(-8.|.H. 

This  body  is  Tolatile,  and  may  be  sublimed,  proTided  neither  oxygen  nor  water 
be  present ;  heated  in  oxygen,  it  takes  fiie,  and  with  water  it  is  instantly  decom- 
posed. 

The  CUaride  of  Bromine  and  the  Bromides  of  Iodine  resemble  in  general  charac- 
ters the  compounds  of  chlorine  and  iodine.  The  first,  when  decomposed  by  water, 
produces  hydrochloric  and  bromic  acids ;  the  latter,  on  the  contraiy,  gires  hydro' 
bxomie  and  iodic  acids.    These  bodies  are  not  otherwise  of  interest 

Of  Fluorine* 

Although  the  existence  of  this  body  is  rendered  exceedingly  prob- 
able  bv  analogical  reasoning,  and  recent  experiments  have  gone 
▼ery  far  in  establishing  its  distinctive  characters,  yet  it  cannot 
be  prepared  in  an  isolated  form,  or  exhibited  like  all  the  simple 
bodies  as  yet  described ;  for  such  is  the  intensity  and  variety  of  its 
afinities,  that  no  sooner  is  it  liberated  from  combination  with  one 
substance,  than  it  enters  into  union  with  some  other,  attacking  the 
materials  of  which  the  apparatus  used  may  be  constructed.  The 
most  successful  experiments  made  for  examining  it  in  its  isolated 
form  aie  due  to  two  talented  Irish  chemists,  the  Messrs.  Knox. 

The  only  substances  on  which  fluorine  is  incapable  of  acting  be- 
ing such  as  already  are  fully  saturated  with  it,  Messrs.  Knox  had 
vessels  constructed  of  fluor  spar  (fluoride  of  calcium),  which  were 
filled  with  pure  dry  chlorine  gas.  Into  these  vessels  was  then  in- 
trodoced  fluoride  of  mercury,  and  the  whole  carefully  warmed.  The 
chlorine  decomposed  the  fluoride  of  mercury,  forming  chloride  of 
mercury,  and  the  fluorine  was  disengaged,  H^.F.  and  CI.  giving 
I^.Cl.  and  F.  There  was  in  this  way  obtained  a  colourless  gas, 
which  acted  with  violence  on  the  fragments  of  metallic  foils,  that 
by  means  of  a  very  ingenious  arrangement  were  submitted  to  its 
action.  The  small  quantity  of  material  on  which  the  experiments 
were  conducted  did  not  allow  of  the  metallic  compounds  so  formed 
being  analyzed ;  and  the  only  doubt  that  can  exist  of  the  isolation 
of  fluorine  in  this  process  is  that,  as  it  was  liberated,  it  might  have 
combined  with  the  excess  of  chlorine  present,  and  that  the  colour- 
less ms  may  have  been  chloride  of  fluorine,  and  not  the  mere  fluo- 
rine Itself. 

The  specific  gravity  of  caseous  fluorine,  calculated  from  the 
analogy  of  its  compounds  to  those  of  chlorine,  is  1289 ;  its  equivalent 
number  is  233-8,  or  18.7. 

Fluorine  does  not  combine  with  oxygen. 

The  most  important  compound  of  fluorine  that  is  known  is  the 
fluoride  of  Hydrogen^  or  Hydrofluoric  Jlcid,    To  prepare  it,  pure 
flaor  spar,  which  consists  of  fluorine  and  calcium,  is  reduced  to 
powder,  and  distilled  in  a  leaden  retort  with  twice  its  weight  of  the 
strongest  oil  of  vitriol.    The  receiver  must  also  be  of  lead,  and  be 
Icept  cool  by  ice.    An  acid  liquot  distils  over,  of  an  excessively  suf- 
focating odour,  and  so  intensely  corrosive,  that  a  drop  let  fall  upon 
the  hand  produces  a  sore  very  difficult  to  heal.    This  liquid  is  ny- 
droflaoric  acid,  the  reaction  being  that  H.O. .  S.O,  and  Ua.F.  give 
Ct.0. .  S.Ot  and  H.F.    Sulphate  of  lime  remains  in  the  retort. 
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The  hydrofluoric  acid,  which  is  thus  obtained  in  an  anhydrone 
form,  is  very  volatile,  boilins^  at  60°.  It  is  heavier  than  water,  and 
becomes  still  more  so  when  diluted  to  a  certain  degree.  It  dissolves 
the  more  oxidable  metals  rapidly  with  the  esca{re  of  hydrogen  ffas, 
and  the  formation  of  a  metallic  fluoride.  The  only  metals  which  it 
does  not  act  upon  are  gold,  platina,  silver,  and  lead.  There  must 
be  no  solder  about  the  leaden  vessels  in  which  the  acid  is  kept,  as 
it  is  acted  on  very  violently.  It  is  dangerous  to  have  much  to  do 
with  the  anhydrous  acid,  from  its  corrosive  power  i  and  as  a  dilute 
acid  answers  for  all  practical  purposes,  a  quantity  of  water  is  genet* 
ally  put  into  the  receiver,  into  which  the  acid  is  distilled. 

The  most  remarkable  property  of  hydrofluoric  acid  is  its  action 
upon  glass,  which  it  corrodes  and  dissolves.  The  jzlass  contains 
silica,  which  the  hydrofluoric  decomposes,  Si.Oa  and  3H.F«  producing 
3H.0.  and  Si.Fs.  This  fluoride  of  silicon  is  a  gas,  decomposed  by 
water  in  a  way  that  will  be  soon  described,  rattems  or  designs 
may  therefore  be  etched  upon  glass  by  means  of  this  hydroflaoric 
acid.  There  are  two  modes  in  which  this  operation  may  be  con- 
ducted: 1st,  by  the  liquid  acid }  2d,  by  the  acid  in  vapour.  For  the 
first,  the  glass  plate  being  covered  with  a  uniform  coating  of  wax, 
the  design  is  traced  on  it  with  the  point  of  a  needle  or  graving  tool, 
taking  care  that  the  surface  of  the  glass  shall  be  laid  Imre  through* 
out  the  whole  extent  of  each  line  ;  a  rim  of  wax  being  then  formed 
round  the  edge  of  the  plate,  the  liquid  acid,  the  strength  of  which 
must  be  regulated  by  the  depth  of  engraving  required,  is  poured  on 
the  plate  to  the  depth  of  two  or  three  lines,  and  left  for  a  time  de- 

{lendant  on  the  judgment  of  the  operator.  When  it  has  remainad 
ong  enough,  the  remaining  acid  is  poured  oflf,  and  the  wax  cleared 
away.  The  etched  portions  of  the  glass  are  equally  transpareil 
with  the  others,  and  the  design  is  therefore  indistmct  except  m  cc^ 
tain  incidences  of  the  light.  A  glass  plate  so  prepared  may  be  lued 
as  a  copper  plate  to  print  from,  but  the  risk  of  breaking  ia  too  greiC 
to  allow  of  its  introduction  into  practice. 

To  etch  by  the  second  mode,  the  plate  of  glass  is  prepared  exaod|r 
as  described  for  the  flrst,  except  that  there  need  not  be  any  nim 
edge.  A  flat  leaden  basin,  of  the  size  of  the  plate,  is  used  to  hoU 
the  mixture  of  powdered  fluor  spar  and  oil  of  vitriol,  and  the  ghi* 

Elate  is  laid  upon  it,  with  the  waxed  side  down ;  the  basin  ia  tltf* 
eated  so  gently  as  not  to  melt  the  wax  or  injure  the  accuracy  of 
the  design ;  the  hydrofluoric  acid,  which  rises  in  vapour,  acts  n^ 
the  surface  of  glass  exposed,  and  decomposes  the  silica,  foxnuif 
fluoride  of  silicon ;  but  a  sufiicicnt  quantity  of  watery  vapour  n^ 
to  decompose  this  substance,  and  a  quantity  of  silica  is  regenciatf* 
and  deposited  upon  the  corroded  surface,  giving  it  a  rough  and  whi^ 
appearance,  so  as  to  be  easily  visible  in  every  direction.  When  thi 
action  has  continued  long  enough,  the  plate  is  removed  from  th0 
basin,  and  the  wax  cleared  oflf  by  means  of  some  spirits  of  turpentini' 
Other  uses  of  the  hydrofluoric  acid,  such  as  in  mineral  analysiiy  viD 
be  described  hereauer. 

The  composition  and  equivalent  numbers  of  the  hydrofluorie  ttcil 
are  as  follows: 
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Flaorine,     94*93         One  equivalent,  =233'8  or  18*7 
Hydrogen,     5*07         One  equivalent,  =  12*5  or    1*0 

"iOO^  246^       19^ 

There  are  no  other  combinations  known  of  fluorine  with  any  of  the  simple  bodies 
«•  yet  doBcribed,  except  sulphur  and  phosphorus :  these  are  dense  volatile  liquids. 
The  Fhuride  of  Phonhorus^  when  decomposed  by  water,  produces  hydrofluoric  acid 
«nd  {diosphorous  acia ;  it  is,  therefore,  P. Ft.  When  heated  in  the  air,  it  bums,  bat 
ahe  product  of  the  combustion  has  not  been  examined. 

Of  Silicon, 

This  aubatance  is  one  of  the  most  extensively  distributed  of  the 
tindecompoaed  bodies,  constituting,  probably,  a  sixth  of  the  total 
"Weight  of  the  mineral  crust  of  the  globe.  It  never  exists  free,  but 
alwaya  in  nature  combined  with  oxygen,  forming  silicic  acidy  or,  as 
it  ia  termed  in  popular  langruage,  the  earth  silica.  Quartz,  in  the 
state  of  rock  and  crystallized,  flints,  agate,  sand,  and  many  other 
mineral  anbatances,  are  silica  completely  or  nearly  pure,  and  when 
combined  with  various  metaUic  oxides,  it  forms  the  great  family  of 
ailieatea,  which  includes  the  majority  of  earthy  minerals. 

It  ia  exceedingly  difficult  to  deprive  silicic  acid  of  its  oxygen ; 
«ven  by  ignition  with  potassium  it  is  but  imperfectly  decomposed* 
7o  prepare  silicon,  therefore,  a  somewhat  complex  body  is  selected 
^o  be  aeted  on,  the  double  fluoride  of  silicon  and  potassium  (2Si.F3 
<-t-dK.F«),  which  is  a  white  powder  like  starch,  very  sparingly  soluble 
mn  water ;  a  quantity  of  this  substance  is  to  be  mixed  with  nearly 
ita  own  weight  of  potassium,  cut  into  little  bits, 
waA  placed  m  an  iron  cylinder,  or  in  a  tube  of 
liard  glaaa,  which  may  be  held,  as  in  the  figure, 
^>ver  ue  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp.    As  soon  as  the 
Isottom  of  the  tube  has  been  heated  to  redness, 
^wivid  ignition  occurs  by  the  decomposition,  which 
^preada,  with  little  need  of  external  heat,  through- 
out the  entire  mass;  when  cool,  the  residual 
Vrown  matter  ia  to  be  washed  carefully  with  wa- 
Icr :  fluoride  of  potassium  dissolves,  and  the  silicon  remains  behind ; 
the  2Si.F,-(-3K.F.,  acted  on  by  6K.,  give  9K.F.  and  2Si.     To  have  the 
silicon  quite  pure,  numerous  precautions  are  necessary,  which  need 
not  be  detailed  here. 

The  ailicon  so  obtained  is  a  dull  brown  powder,  which,  when 
heated  in  air  or  in  oxygen,  takes  fire  and  bums,  forming  silicic 
acid.  If  it  be  ignited  in  a  closely  covered  vessel,  it  shrinks  in  vol- 
time,  increases  very  much  in  density,  and  becomes  insoluble  in 
leids  or  alkalies,  which,  in  its  original  form,  it  would  dissolve  in, 
with  erolotion  of  hydrogen  gaa ;  it  then  also  cannot  be  made  to 
Imi  in  oxygen  gaa ;  it  burns  in  the  vapour  of  sulphur  and  in  chlo- 
rine, combining  with  these  bodies.  When  ignited  with  carbonate 
of  potash,  the  silicon  burns  brilliantly,  setting  carbon  free,  and  form- 
ing, with  the  oxygen  of  the  carbonic  acid,  silicic  acid,  which  com- 
Unea  with  the  potash.  The  equivalent  number  of  silicon  is  277*31 
or  22'22,  according  aa  the  oxygen  or  the  hydrogen  standard  may  be 
adopted. 

Ss 
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Silieie  Jicid.     Silica. — This,  the  only  compound  of  silicon  and 
oxygen,  exists  in  nature  completely  pure,  in  masfles  constituting 
quartz  rock,  and  in  crystals  which  belong  to  the  rhombobedral  ays- 
;  their  ordinary  form  is  jepresented  in  the  mar- 
.     It  is  exceedingly  hard,  and,  m  order  to  be  re- 
duced  to  powder,  requires  to  be  heated  first  to  red- 
1  nest,  and  then  thrown  into  a  large  mass  of  cold  water. 
The  piece  of  quartz  cracks  in  every  direction  by  be- 
'  ig  so  suddenly  cooled,  and  is  then  easily  redneod 
D  powder  in  an  agate  mortar.     It  may  be  obtained 
1  a  state  of  much  more  minute  division,  by  melting, 
a  a  platinum  crucible,  a  mixture  of  equal  weights  of 
carbonate  of  potash  and  of  carbonate  of  soda,  audad- 
ding  thereto  powdered  flint,  by  small  quantities  at  ■ 
time ;  the  silica  dissolves  in  the  melted  alkali,  while  carbonic  uid 
gas  is  given  off.     When  the  alkaline  silicates,  so  formed,  are  dit- 
solved  in  water,  and  a  stronger  acid  added,  the  silicic  acid  is  on- 
cipitated  as  a  gelatinous  hydrate,  which,  when  completely  drii^ 
forms  a  white  powder,  still  somewhat  gritty  to  the  feel.     WheD  tbe 
gaseous  fluoride  of  silicon  comes  into  contact  with  water,  a  portin 
of  it  is  decomposed,  fluoride  of  hydrogen  and  silicic  acid  bdi| 
produced  ;  this  last  separates  in  the  gelatinous  form,  but,  on  diyisn 
Mcomes  an  exceedingly  fine  light  powder. 

Silica,  even  when  prepared  by  precipitation,  feels  gritty  betwets 
the  teeth  ;  when  in  mass,  it  is  exceedingly  hard,  scratching  ^kn 
and  the  generality  of  minerals.  Its  specific  grarity  ia  2-66 ;  it  i< 
fusible  only  by  the  oxyhydrogen  blowpipe,  in  the  flame  of  wkici 
it  melts  into  a  colourless  glass  i  when  once  dried  it  ia  tottllv  i*" 
soluble  in  water,  but  in  its  gelatinous  form  it  is  soluble  to  a  smill  ex- 
tent ;  hence  many  mineral  waters  contain  silica,  which,  being  grs^ 
ually  precipitated  in  the  substaQce  of  decomposed  organic  natut, 
produces  the  silicioua  petrifactions  in  which  the  most  delicate  ngf 
table  tissues  are  so  beautifully  preserved.  The  diflerences  betvH" 
silica  in  its  dry  and  in  its  hydrated  condition  are  so  great,  thu  " 
can  scarcely  suppose  (hem  to  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for  bf  ^ 
presence  of  a  substance  for  which  the  silica  appears  to  hare  si  ^ 
tie  aflinity.  When  a  dilute  alkaline  solution  of  silica  is  decoiUMt' 
by  an  acid,  there  is  no  precipitation,  the  silica  remaining  dissoh"' 
but  on  evaporating  the  liquor  to  dryness,  the  silica  assumes  tfct  *- 
soluble  condition,  and  remains  behind  when  the  saline  constJUHi' 
is  dissolved.  On  the  other  hand,  by  the  presence  of  an  alkali,  tki 
insoluble  silica  is  made  to  assume  the  soluble  state. 

There  is  some  diflerence  of  opinion  as  to  whether  the  eompoO" 
of  silica  and  water  are  truly  definite,  but  I  look  upon  the  exuno" 
of  at  least  one,  having  the  formula  2Si.Oi+H.O.,  as  being  eaW^i 
I  have  found  the  light  spongy  masses  of  silica  deposited  from**'' 
canic  springs,  and  on  the  edges  of  volcanic  craters  from  Iceland'' 
Tenerifle,  to  have  accurately  that  constitution. 

It  is  probable  that  a  great  deal  of  the  silica  which  exists  in  ntf" 
has  been  originally  deposited  in  the  soluble  condition.     The  «■!■*' 
tare  of  the  agates,  chalcedony,  and  many  other  minersls,  ptf*      * 
that  ihej  were  formed  by  a  solution  of  silica  having  penebtf*'     ' 
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llto  t  CtTlty  in  the  BUirounding  rock,  and  having  then  gradually 
iried  down  or  crystallized.  It  is  even  pretty  certain  that  the  crys> 
lilliicd  quartz  is  also  of  this  aqueous  origin. 

Ib  the  Bits,  silica  i»  of  exceeding  importance,  being  an  essential 
mstitnent  of  glasa,  porcelain,  and  every  kind  of  delft  and  earthen- 
WW.  For  purely  chemical  purposes,  it  is  only  of  interest  from 
ih  compound  which  silicon  foTms  with  fluorine ;  the  hydrofluoiia 
ttid  being  the  only  acid  capable  of  dissolving  silica. 

The  composition  of  silica  and  its  equivalent  numbers  are  as  toi- 
Ibws,  its  formuia  being  Si.O,. 

Silicon,  4<S-04i        One  equivalent,      =277-3  or  22'22 

Qjtygen,  51-96        Three  equivalents,  =300-0  or  24-OQ 

100-00  5773       46-22 

Silicon  does  not  combine  with  hydrogen  nor  with  nitrogen :  therd 

uirts  a  nilpharet  of  silicon,  whieh  is  probably  Si.S,,  as  when  acted 

tn  by  water  it  produces  soluble  silica  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

CSUindb  a/'  Silicon. — This  substance,  allhougti  not  itseir  imporlanl,  is  yel  inter-. 
Mta|  from  tbe  ftct  that  the  method  oT  preparing  it  is  one  by  wbich  a  niunber  of 
M^Bble  cotnpauDds  of  chlorine  bave  been  discovered,  and  benee  it  deserves  lo 
tefaeribed.  Chloiine  has  no  action  on  silica  at  anjr  temperature  ^  but  if  finely- 
IMM  silicB  be  mixed  with  powdered  charcoal,  and  heated  to  redness  in  a  porcelaio 
lib^  «,  (,  inserted  in  the  fnniace,  as  in  the  fignre,  and  b;  means  of  a  glass  tobe  st- 

iSi  i 

(■Mat  I,  a  anretit  of  dry  chlorine  be  made  to  stream  orer  the  ignited  mixtore^ 
**WipoBition  ensues,  the  oxygen  of  the  silica  combining  with  the  carbon  to  fiinn 
'*Acnie  oxide  gas,  nhile  the  chlorina  and  silicon  unite,  producing  ihe  chloride  of 
[fas,  irtiieh,  being  a  very  volatile  liquid,  requires  to  be  carefiilly  condensed  ;  for 
■■  pnrpOM,  the  tube  ef  is  wrapped  up  in  a  cloth,  or  a  paper  kept  coustanlly  welled 
9tHmm  of  water  from  the  leserroir  <,  and  the  liquid  produced  then  coUecta 
in  the  botlle  /,  while  the  oxida 


<S7 


of  carbon  and  the  e 
chlorine  pass  off  by  the  tube 
m.  In  this  proeess  the  reac- 
tion is  such,  that  3C1.  acting 
OD  Si.Og  and  3C.,  give  rise  to 
SCO.  and  SiCI^ 

The  stream  of  di;  chknine 
may  be  very  conveniently  oh- 
tained  by  Oe  apparatus  here 
figured;  the  muriatic  acid  and 
peroxidQ  of  manganese  are 
placed  in  the  flask  a,  and  the 
gas  evolved,  depositing  the  ec- 
companyiag  hquid  in  the  ny- 
ceiTer  t,  passes  througti  tin 
tube  t,  whicb,  being  GIM  with 
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The  chloride  or  silicon  is  a  colourless  liqnid,  dnuer  than  water ;  itboibat  IM'; 
in  contact  with  water,  it  is  rcMlred  into  nliea  and  hydtochknic  acid,  ban  wh^Ma 
its  fonnulB  must  be  Si.Clj. 

Fluoride  of  Silicon. — This  i<  the  moat  remarluble  compound  of 
silicon  after  ailicic  acid  ;  it  is  a  ns  colouTleai  and  tnnsMTentj  to 
prepare  it,  fluor  aparand  sand,  or  glaaain  powdet,  are  mixed  together, 
and  heated  in  contact  with  oil  of  vitriol ;  the  masa  aweUa  np  rery 
much,  BO  that  a  large  vessel  must  be  employed.  In  this  reaetioo 
we  may  look  upon  water  aa  being  decomposed  or  not,  as  the  renilti 
may  be  explained  in  either  way.  Thus  the  oxygen  of  the  silica  incf 
combine  with  the  calcium,  forming  lime,  and  tais  with  the  BDlphBrie 
acid,  while  the  silicon  unites  with  the  fluorine  of  the  fluor  spar.  Or, 
water  being  decomposed,  hydrofluoric  acid  and  lime  may  be  fitit 
produced,  and  the  former,  reacting  on  the  ailica,  may  repnuace  wt* 
ter,  and  form  fluoride  of  silicon.  I  prefer  to  omit  here,  u  I  did 
when  describing  the  formation  of  chlorine,  all  the  unnoceHary  the- 
oretic agency  of  the  water,  and  to  express  the  decompoaition  ai 
3(S.O, .  H.O.)  with  Si.O,and  SfCa-F.)  give  3(S.O, .  Ca.O. .  H.O.)  and 
Si.F,. 

This  gas  must  be  collected  over  mercury,  and  in  vesseli  dried 
with  the  greatest  care.  When  it  mixes  with  air,  it  forma  deu* 
white  fumes,  which  arise  from  the  formation  of  silica  by  thewato^ 
vapour  present  being  decomposed. 

It  is  colourless  and  transparent ;  its  specific  gravity  ia  3600.  Il* 
composition  and  equivalent  numbers  are  as  follows,  itaformnlabeiBf 
Si.F,. 

Silicon,    28-32         One  equivalent,       =277*3  or  32-22 

Fluorine,  71-68  Three  equivalenta,  =701-1  or  56-2t 

100-00  g're^       78-44 

The  hydrofluosilicic  acid,  or  the  double  fluoride  of  hydrogen  tf* 

silicon,  cannot  be  obtained  free  from  water,  but  its  solutioB  ii  ^ 

considerable  importance  as  a  chemical  reagent,  and  hence  itaft^ 

aration  requires  to  be  described. 

The  mixture  of  powdered  fluor  apar  and  sand  is  introduced  i^ 

n     the  matrass  a,  which  is  imbedded  in  a  ■>' 

bath,  as  in  the  figure.     By  means  of  u* 

siphon  funnel  /,  the  oil  of  vitriol  is  th^ 

poured  in,  and  the  gas  evolved  is  coil**' 

ed  by  the  tube  to  the  water  in  the  n' 

sel  c'  e.    If  the  tube  opened  into  tit**'' 

ter  directly,  so  much  silica  wonldhid^ 

posited  at  its  orifice  as  to  atop  it  np  mT 

i  moment  j  and  hence  a  quantity  of  W 

I  cury,  e,  is  placed  at  the  bottom,  anl^ 

I  end  of  the  tube  dips  into  it.    The  gulil^ 

I  ble,  therefore,  does  not  toneh  tlw  «tfK 

1  until  completely  separated  from  the  ti^' 


it  escapes  from  the  surfaee  of  ths  i—H"     J 
ry,  and  then  it  becomes  inreated  vtt^  * 
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eottting  of  silica,  like  a  bag  of  tissue  paper,  of  which  many  preserve 
their  form  for  a  certain  time.  The  passage  of  the  gas  is  to  be  con- 
tinued until  the  water  becomes  thick  from  the  quantity  of  silica  sep- 
arated ;  it  is  then  to  be  poured  on  a  fine  linen  cloth,  and  the  silica 
removed  by  straining  and  pressure.  In  this  process,  one  third  of 
the  fluoride  of  silicon  is  decomposed  by  the  water  forming  silica 
and  hydrofluoric  acid,  which  last  unites  with  the  remaining  fluoride 
of  silicon  to  form  the  hydrofluosilicic  acid,  the  formula  of  which  is 
2(SiJ,)+3H.F. 

When  a  solution  of  this  acid  is  heated,  fluoride  of  silicon  is  given 
ofl^  and  hydrofluoric  acid  remains.  Hence,  although  the  hydrofluo* 
silicic  acid  is  without  action  upon  glass,  glass  vessels  in  which  it  is 
evaporated  are  corroded. 

The  property  of  this  acid  which  is  of  most  interest  to  the  chemist 
ia,  that  it  forms,  by  acting  on  the  salts  of  potassium  and  barium, 
compounds,  fluonliccUeSy  or  double  fluorides  of  those  metals  which 
are  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water ;  and  hence  it  is  used  to  detect 
the  presence  of  these  substances  in  solution.  The  precipitate  so 
obtained  is  remarkable  for  being  at  first  so  gelatinous  and  transpa- 
rent that  it  can  be  recognised  in  the  liquor  only  bv  the  play  of  colours 
in  the  liffht  reflected  from  its  upper  surface.  When  collected  on  a 
fiher  and  dried,  these  compounds  appear  like  powdered  starch.  The 
eonstitution  of  the  salts  of  the  hydrofluosilicic  acid  resembles  that 
of  the  acid  itself,  the  hydroffen  being  replaced  by  a  metal  $  thus 
the  fluosilicate  of  potassium,  already  described  as  used  for  preparing 
silicon,  is  expressed  by  the  formula  2Si.F8+3K.F. 

The  composition  of  hydrofluosilicic  acid  is  easily  known  from  that 
of  the  hydrofluoric  acid  and  fluoride  of  silicon.  Its  equivalent  num- 
ber is  2696-4  or  216-2. 

Of  Boron. 

The  history  of  this  substance  presents  a  very  close  analogy  with 
that  of  silicon.  It  was  first  obtained  by  decomposing  boracic  acid  by 
galvanism,  but  is  best  prepared  by  acting  on  the  fluoborate  of  pot- 
ash by  metaUic  potassium,  exactly  as  has  been  described  under  the 
head  of  silicon.  That  salt  consists  of  fluoride  of  boron  united  to 
fluoride  of  potassium ;  by  the  reaction,  all  the  fluorine  passes  to  the 
potassium,  and  the  boron  is  set  free. 

Boron  is  a  dark  olive  substance,  which  does  not  conduct  electri- 
city. It  is  insoluble  in  water  and  all  other  neutral  fluids.  When 
heated  to  600^  in  the  air  or  oxygen,  it  takes  fire,  and  burning,  forms 
boracic  acid  ;  the  same  efiect  is  produced  by  boiling  with  nitric  acid, 
or  by  ignition  with  nitrate  or  with  carbonate  of  potash. 

This  element  is  not  extensively  distributed  in  nature,  and  only 
found  combined  with  oxygen,  forming  boracic  acid.  This  exists  in 
certain  springs  in  India,  combined  with  soda,  and,  bein^  crystallized 
in  an  imperfect  way,  was  brought  into  commerce  unoer  the  name 
of  tinkal,  or  crude  borax.  The  boracic  acid  is  also  found,  and  in 
much  larger  quantity,  free,  or  combined  only  with  a  small  quantity 
of  ammonia,  in  the  small  volcanic  lakes  or  lagoons  of  Tuscany.  It 
accompanies  the  watery  vapour  which  gushes  out  of  fissures  m  the 
cartb|  and  which  contains  uso  muriatic  acid.    The  water  of  these 
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lakes  i«  evaporatttd,  and  the  boracic  aeid  being  crystaUized,  ie  im« 
ported  into  these  eountries  for  the  manufacture  of  borax  (borate  of 
soda)  and  other  salts. 

The  boracic  acid  is  the  only  compound  of  boron  and  oxygen ;  it 
may  be  obtained  quite  pure  from  the  native  acid  by  boiling  this 
with  eight  parts  of  water  and  a  little  white  of  egg^  and  filtering  the 
solution.  On  cooling  slowly,  the  boracic  acid  crystallizes  in  large 
brilliant  plates,  soft  and  unctuous  to  the  feel,  and  of  an  irres^ar 
crystalline  form.  It  may  be  also  produced  from  borax  by  dissolving 
it  in  four  times  its  weight  of  boiling  water,  and  adding  sulphuric 
acid  until  the  liquor  becomes  sour  to  the  taste.  On  cooling,  the 
boracic  acid  crystallizes ;  but  as  it  retains  a  little  sulphuric  acid  and 
sulphate  of  soda,  a  second  solution  and  crystallization  is  necessary 
*to  nave  it  pure. 

The  crystals  of  boracic  acid,  so  prepared,  contain  water,  the  oxy* 
jgen  of  which  is  equal  to  the  oxygen  of  the  acid ;  when  heated,  tluf 
water  passes  off,  and  the  acid  melts ;  on  cooling,  it  forms  a  eolourleis 
^ass  I  when  completely  dry  it  is  fixed,  but  in  the  presence  of  wf 
iter  it  is  carried  ofi*  by  the  vapour  in  great  quantity.     The  glacitl 
acid,  when  eixposed  to  the  air,  absorbs  water,  swells,  and  become^ 
opaque.    The  boracic  acid  is  much  more  soluble  in  hot  than  in  cohi* 
water,  the  crystals  requiring  twenty-six  parts  of  water  at  60^,  an^ 
only  three  at  212^  for  their  solution.    Alcohol  dissolves  boracic  nciS^ 
copiously ;  and  the  solution,  when  set  on  fire,  bums  with  a  beauti**^ 
ful  green  fiame,  by  which  this  body  may  easily  be  recognised.     Thc^ 
boracic  acid  possesses  but  very  feeble  acid  properties ;  many  of  itr  ^ 
soluble  salts  possess  alkaline  reaction,  and  all  are  decomposed  by 
the  weakeet  apids.     It  does  not  redden  litmus,  but  gives  it  a  port- 
wine  colour,  and  a  strong  solution  of  it  browns  turmeric  paper  like 
an  alkali.    At  high  temperatures,  however,  boracic  acid  may  decom- 
pose the  ^Its  of  the  nitric,  or  even  of  the  sulphuric  acids,  from  the 
principles  that  have  been  already  explained  in  the  chapter  on  Aifin- 
ity  rp.  169). 

The  composition  and  equivalent  numbers  of  boracic  acid  arf9  as 
follows,  its  formula  being  B.O3  { 

Boron,    31-2?        One  equivalent,       ==136-2  or  10-9 
Qxygjgn,  68-78        Three  equivalents,  =300*0  or  24*0 

lOO^  436^       U^ 

Boroa  does  not  combine  with  hydrogen  or  nitrogen  3  its  cooip 
jpounds  with  sulphur  and  selenium  are  not  important. 

Chloride  of  Boron. — Boron  bums  spontaneously  in  chlorine  gas,  but  the  best  way 
to  prepare  the  compound  of  chlorine  and  boron  is  to  proceed  as  described  for  ma* 
king  chloride  of  silicon,  substituting  boracic  add  for  the  silica.  The  product  is  a  gss» 
eolourless  and  transparent,  but  produciiyg^  dense  white  fiimes  in  contact  with  daoy 
air,  owing  to  its  decomposition,  and  the  formation  of  boracic  and  hydrochloric  acids. 
The  presence  of  this  last  in  the  volcanic  lagoons  would  render  it  probable  thai  bf 
some  subterraneous  action  chloride  of  boron  is  generated,  and  is  deoompoeed  wbea 
mixed  with  the  watery  vapour  simultaneously  exhaled.  The  chkiride  of  bom  is 
rapidly  absorbed  and  decomposed  by  water ;  its  specific  gravity  is  4079 ;  it  i^^ytftimr 
li  times  its  volume  of  chlorine ;  its  formula  is  B.CI3. 

Fluoride  of  Boron. — This  substance  is  prepared  in  exactly  the 
fRim^  way  as  fluoride  of  silicon,  substituting  the  boracic  acid  for 
Ihe  silicic  acid.    It  is  a  gas,  rapidly  absorbed  and  decomposed  hf 
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uraXeif  and  generating  hydrofluoboric  acid,  which  is  perfectly  anal- 
>goa8  to  the  hydrofluosilicic  acid.  It  hence  forms  dense  white 
limes  when  mixed  with  damp  air.     Its  specific  gravity  is  2362. 

The  hydrofiuoboric  acid  is  obtained  by  precisely  the  same  plan 
18  that  described  for  the  hydrofluosiiicic  acid.  The  boracic  acid  is 
leposited  in  crystals  according  as  the  gas  is  absorbed.  If  the  li- 
|aor  be  evaporated  without  the  acid  deposited  being  removed,  it  is 
dl  afl^n  taken  up  and  carried  off  as  gaseous  fluoride  of  boron. 
The  liquid  hydrofiuoboric  acid  resembles,  in  the  combinations  that 
t  forms,  the  hydrofiuosilicic  acid,  and  is  similar  to  it  also  in  con- 
stitution, its  formula  being  2(B.F,)+3H.F. 

No  other  compound  of  boron  of  any  interest  is  known. 

The  history  of  carbon  involves  so  many  considerations  regarding  the  constitution 
nd  properties  of  org^ic  substances,  that  I  shall  postpone  entering  upon  it  until 
tier  the  description  of  the  metals  and  their  salts,  and  other  compounds  with  the 
on-metallic  bodies.  I  will  then  commence  the  study  of  the  chemistxy  of  oi^anic 
ubetaoees  with  that  of  their  most  constant  ingredient,  carbon. 

Hie  compound  of  nitrogen  with  hydrogen  (ammonia)  has  not  been  introduced 
DDong  those  of  the  non-metallic  bodies  with  each  other,  beoiuse  all  the  details  of 
8  hirtory  attach  it  to  organic  chemistry,  under  which  head  it  will  consequently  be 
Nmd.  The  hypothetical  compounds  of  nitrogen  and  hydrogen  (amidogene  and  am- 
loninm)  will  be  associated  with  it. 

The  substances  hitherto  described  as  chloride  and  iodide  of  nitrogen  having  been 
Nmd  to  contain  hydrogen,  and  to  range  themselves  in  an  important  series  of  or- 
anie  combinations,  have  not  been  noticed  in  the  chapter  now  closekl,  but  will  be 
nmd  in  their  true  position  hereafter. 
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CHAPTER  XI 

P  THE  eSNBKAL  CHABACTEES  OF  THE  METALS,  AND  OF  THEIR  COMPOUNDS 

WITH  THE  NON-METALLIC  BODIES. 

Although,  as  has  been  already  noticed,  the  metals  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  forming  a  class  of  bodies,  united  by  such  analogies  of 
chemical  properties  and  laws  of  combination  as  would  constitute  a 
Wural  family,  yet  in  their  physical  characters,  and  the  most  prom- 
utent  facts  of  their  technical  history,  they  have  so  much  in  common 
^s  to  render  a  notice  of  the  conditions  in  which  they  exist  in  na- 
ture, the  methods  by  which  they  are  extracted  upon  the  large  scale, 
^  the  physical  and  chemical  properties  by  which  they  are  distin- 
guished as  a  great  division  of  the  elementary  bodies,  necessary,  be- 
fore proceeding  to  the  detailed  history  of  the  individual  metals. 

The  metals  are  forty-two  in  number ;  their  names  have  been  al- 
feady  given  in  more  than  one  place  (p.  150  and  189).  They  reflect 
^t  powerfully,  and  hence  possess  what  is  termed  metallic  lustre. 
I>  the  incident  lifht  be  plane  polarized,  it  undergoes  a  remarkable 
thinge,  produced  only  by  the  metals  and  by  diamond,  becoming 
^Iliptically  polarized  on  reflection.  The  metals  are  characterized 
y«ry  completely  by  their  power  of  conducting  heat  and  electricity, 
^  which,  although  they  differ  among  each  other,  yet  the  worst 
excels  all  non-metallic  bodies.    Lists  of  their  relative  condaeting 
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powers  in  these  respects  have  been  already  given  (p.  9%  109,  and 
137)*  By  the  combination  of  these  characters,  the  lustre  and  con- 
ducting power,  the  metallic  or  non-metallic  nature  of  a  body  is  al- 
ways determined. 

In  the  other  properties  of  the  metals  there  is  found  remarkable 
diversity ;  thus  in  colour,  although  silver  is  purely  white,  the  major- 
ity of  the  metals  are  of  various  shades  of  bluish-white  or  ffrayy 
while  copper  and  titanium  are  reddish  coloured,  and  gold  is  yeUow. 
In  specific  gravity,  the  metals  include  some  of  the  lightest  along 
with  the  heaviest  solids  that  we  know ;  the  density  of  platinum  being 
21  times,  of  gold  19  times,  and  of  potassium  only  i^  that  of  water. 

Some  of  the  most  important  applications  of  the  metals  in  the  aitf 
depend  on  their  malleability  and  ductility.    Those  metals  are  malle- 
able which  admit  of  being  rolled  or  beaten  out  into  thin  leaves  f 
those  being  ductile  which  can  be  drawn  into  wire.     Gold  is  the 
most  malleable  of  metals  \  gold  leaf  may  be  obtained  of  -^{^^-^  o€ 
an  inch  in  thickness,  and  is  hence  the  only  metal  in  which  any  trac  " 
of  transparency  has  been  found ;  silver,  copper,  tin,  rank  next  i 
malleability'     The  most  malleable  metals  are  not  at  all  the  mot 
ductile ;  platinum,  and  even  iron,  can  be  obtained  in  finer  wire  thai 
gold ;  platinum  wire  was  made  by  Wollaston  of  jTrirr  ^^^  diame 
ter  \  but  a  metal  which  is  not  malleable  cannot  be  ductile,  and  vici 
versa  ;  thus  antimony,  arsenic,  and  bismuth,  the  brittle  metalS| 
be  powdered  in  a  mortar,  but  give  neither  leaves  nor  wire. 
texture  of  the  metals  which  produces  the  malleable  and  ductile  con- 
ditions, depends  closely  upon  temperature.     Thus  zinc  is  malleaUfl 
and  ductile  at  300° ;  it  loses  this  power,  but  remains  tough,  at  60^, 
while  at  600°  it  becomes  so  brittle  that  it  powders  as  easily  as  biK 
muth.     In  the  drawing  of  lead  pipe,  and  in  making  most  of  the  me- 
tallic wires,  there  is  a  peculiar  temperature  reauired  for  the  mos 
perfect  execution,  by  which  is  regulated  the  rapidity  with  which  tk 
process  is  carried  on. 

Jn  strength  and  tenacity  the  metals  dififer  also ;  iron  is  the 
est  metal ;  an  iron  wire  of  a  given  thickness  will  support  a  gret^ 
weight  than  a  similar  wire  of  any  other  metal ;  copper  is  next  toiro'^'y 
but  only  about  one  half  so  strong ;  then  platinum,  silver,  and  g^^^ ' 
tin  and  lead  are  the  weakest  of  the  metaJs.  The  tenacity  dep0B^ 
also  on  the  molecular  structure ;  if  the  wires  had  been  annealedt ^''^ 
as  to  allow  of  an  approach  to  internal  crystallization,  the  tenaC*^ 
is  often  found  to  be  reduced  to  one  half. 

In  their  relations  to  heat  the  metals  exhibit  remarkable  varie^' 
but  one  metal  is  liquid  at  ordinary  temperatures.  All  the  mtt^ 
are  fusible,  but  they  require  for  their  liquefaction  the  greatest  raO^ 
of  temperature  which  can  be  produced  \  thus  mercury  melts  at — 3*^' 
potassium  and  sodium  below  the  heat  of  boiling  water ;  tin,  Is^*^ 
zinc,  antimony,  and  tellurium  below  a  red  heat,  and  many  metP^ 
as  platinum,  are  infusible  in  the  most  intense  heat  of  a  blast  fuma^^ 
and  yield  only  to  the  flame  of  the  oxyhydrogen  blowpipe.  In  tS^ 
history  of  each  individual  metal,  its  point  of  fusion  will  be  giveOi  '^^ 
far  as  it  is  known. 

The  majority  of  the  metals  are  fixed  at  the  greatest  heat  of  _ 
furnaces  \  but  mercury,  zinc,  cadmium,  arsenic,  telluriumt  potusio^^ 
and  sodium  may  be  volatilized. 
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The  generality  of  metals,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  particularly 
whan  damp,  absorb  oxygen  and  form  oxides ;  some  becoming  mere- 
ly tarnished  upon  the  surface,  others  becoming  thoroughly  oxidized. 
Some   metals,  however,  as  gold,  silver,  platinum,  palladium,  and 
mercury,  are  not  liable  to  this  action.     Those  metals  which  oxidize 
when  exposed  to  air,  unite  with  oxygen  at  a  higher  temperature 
with  great  rapidity,  many  with  actual  combustion.     Thus  zinc,  when 
heated  to  full  redness,  takes  fire  and  bums  brilliantly  with  a  white 
flame,  and  the  combustion  of  iron  wire  in  oxygen  is  one  of  the  pret- 
tiest lecture  experiments.    Mercury  also,  which  does  not  tarnish 
vrhen  exposed  to  oxygen  at  common  temperatures,  becomes  oxi- 
dized when  heated  to  near  its  boiling  point,  but  the  oxide  is  resolv- 
ed again  at  a  red  heat  into  oxygen  and  metaUic  mercury. 

It  18  owing  to  their  affinity  for  oxygen  that  many  of  the  metals 
decompose  water,  and  one  of  the  most  convenient  classifications 
^hat  have  been  proposed  for  ordinary  use  is  founded  on  the  fact  of 
the  different  degrees  of  facility  with  which  this  decomposition  pro- 
ceed*.   ThuS| 


The  first  class  consists  of  metals  which  decompose  water  with 
UTely  efieryescence,  even  at  32^. 


Tjlhinm, 


SLnMitinni, 
Calciimi, 


Alainittumy 
Olueinmn, 


Zireoniuni, 
Tjnithsfi*""/ 


The  second  dass  consists  of  metals  which  do  not  decompose  water, 
^with  liTdy  effenrescence,  except  at  about  2l3o,  but  ?ery  &r  below  a* 
red  heat. 


Miekfll, 
Oobalt, 
Zinc, 
C>admhnn, 


The  third  dass  consists  of  metals  which  do  not  decompose  water 
►except  at  a  red  heat,  or  at  conmion  temperatures  in  contact  with 
strong  acids. 


Ohraniain, 


I'^nngBten, 
Atfollybdeaam, 
Onumn, 
Oilambium, 

^IitaBiiinia 


Antlnaoy, 
"^dhninm, 
CTfaainnit 


The  fourth  class  consists  of  metals  which  decompose  vapour  of 
►water  energetically  at  a  red  heat,  but  which  do  not  decompose  it  at 
ooounon  temperature,  even  in  contact  with  strong  acids. 


f3old« 

^naBsidiiiittt 

^thodioDiy 


}The  fifth  class  consists  of  metals  wfaidi  decompose  water  at  a  red 
heat  but  very  feeUy,  but  whose  oxides  are  not  reducible  to  the  me- 
taUie  state  by  heat  alone. 


The  nxth  dass  consists  of  metals  whose  oxides  are  decomposed 
►akme  at  a  hif^  temperature,  and  which  do  not  decompose  walsr 
under  any  drcamstanoes. 


Tt 
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This  kind  of  classification  was  first  proposed  by  Thenard,  and  hat 
been  adopted  by  Graham  in  a  form  difiering  very  slightly  from  that 
now  given. 

The  following  classification,  although  old,  and  founded  solely  on 
popular  considerations,  is  yet  so  far  consonant  with  the  simplest 
characters  of  the  metals  as  to  be  frequently  referred  to,  and  hence 
to  be  worthy  of  notice. 

Those  metals  which  do  not  tarnish  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and 
the  oxides  of  which  are  reduced  by  heat  alone,  were  termed  the 
noble  or  perfect  metals  ;  at  the  head  of  this  list  stood  gold,  and  at  the 
bottom  mercury. 

All  the  other  metals  known  to  the  older  chemists  were  termed 
ordinary  or  imperfect  metals.     Of  the  metals  of  the  first  and  second 
class,  none  had  been  then  discovered ;  and  of  their  oxides,  only 
potash,  soda,  barytes,  lime,  magnesia,  and  alumina  were  known. 
From  the  old  name  of  potash.  Kali,  with  the  Arabic  prefix  a/,  potash 
and  soda,  at  one  time  confounded  together,  were  termed  aikaiiei^ 
and  ammonia,  resembling  them  very  much  when  dissolved  in  water      '^ 
or  combined  with  acids,  was  also  called  an  alkali ;  it  was  the  vol-        ^ 
atile  alkali,  potash  and  soda  being  fixed  alkalies ;  it  was  also  termed       J 
the  animal  alkali,  while  soda  was  the  mineral  alkali,  being  derived       J 
from  rock-salt  or  from  the  ocean  ;  and  potash  received  the  name  of      ^ 
the  vegetable  alkali,  from  its  source  being  the  ashes  of  plants  grow-       — 
ing  upon  land.     The  alkalies  are  characterized  by  being  very  soluble       ^q 
in  water,  and  by  neutralizing  the  strongest  acids.     They  hence  re-       .^ 
store  the  blue  colour  of  reddened  litmus  paper,  and  change  the      ^^ 
vegetable  colours  in  general :  the  yellows  to  brown,  the  reds  and 
blues  to  green. 

Paper  tinged  yellow  by  turmeric  is  a  delicate  test  of  the  presence 
of  an  alkali,  by  which  it  is  browned. 

Magnesia  and  alumina  were  termed  earths,  and  silica  was  cl 
with  them  ;  these  bodies,  the  earths  proper ,  are  insoluble  in  watei 
and  have  no  action  on  turmeric  paper. 

Barytes,  lime,  and  strontia  were  termed  alkaline  earths  ;  they  o^ 
soluble  in  water,  but  much  less  so  than  the  alkalies;  these  solatia 
brown  turmeric  paper,  and  neutralize  acids  ;  but  they  are  comple  ^^^ 
ly  distinguished  from  the  alkalies  by  their  combinations  with  e-    -^ 
bonic  acid,  which  are  insoluble  in  water,  while  the  alkaline  carl 
ates  are  very  soluble  in  that  liquid.     These  phrases  of  alkalies 
earths  are  of  constant  recurrence  in  descriptions  of  chemical  pi 
cesses  and  results,  and  are  thus  seen  to  be  founded  on,  and  ezpi 
ive  of,  some  of  the  most  important  characters  in  those  bodies.        ^^-a- 

Most  of  the  metals  combine  with  oxygen  in  more  than  one  pr*  '^!^ 
portion,  and  the  characters  of  the  oxides  are  found  to  be  regulat^^  ^^ 
m  a  great  degree  by  their  composition.  All  protoxides  (R.O.)  (^^^/' 
representing  an  equivalent  of  any  metal)  appear  capable  of  coniW^S! 
ning  with  acids  to  form  neutral  salts  ;  they  constitute,  properly,  f ' 
metallic  basis,  but  in  many  cases  suboxides,  (RsO.),  such  as  th< 
of  copper  and  mercury,  form  well-characterized  salts,  and  seaqi 
oxides,  (RsOs),  as  those  of  iron,  manganese,  aluminum,  and  chron 
produce  well-defined  classes  of  salts  also,  which,  however,  in  soh 
tion  always  possess  an  acid  reaction.    Peroxides,  (R.0|),  as  thi 
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of  manganese,  tin,  titanium,  and  lead,  are  either  indifferent  or  feebly 
«cid,  and  the  higher  degrees  of  oxidation  lose  all  basic  character, 
and  become  true  acids,  as  the  manganic  acid,  Mn.O,,  and  the  chro- 
mic acid  (Cr.Os). 

The  different  oxides  of  the  same  metal  frequently  unite  with  each 
other,  producing  compounds  which  have  great  similarity  to  salts. 
Examples  of  this  will  be  found  under  the  heads  of  manganese,  of 
iron,  and  of  lead. 

The  affinity  of  the  metals  for  chlorine  is,  in  many  cases,  even 
more  remarkable  than  that  which  they  manifest  for  oxygen ;  thus 
gold  and  platinum,  which  resist  even  nitric  acid,  at  once  combine 
with  chlorine ;  and  tin,  copper,  mercury,  antimony,  arsenic,  and 
bismuth,  which  require  a  high  temperature  to  effect  their  rapid 
combination  with  oxygen,  burn  spontaneously  when  introduced  into 
chlorine  gas  in  a  state  of  minute  division.  Most  metallic  oxides 
are  decomposed  by  chlorine  also  at  a  high  temperature ;  thus,  if  a 
stream  of  chlorine  gas  be  passed  over  lime  heated  to  redness  in  a 
poreelain  tube,  oxygen  gas  is  expelled,  and  the  calcium  remains 
combined  with  chlorine.  On  this  account,  the  chlorides  are  gener- 
ally, after  the  oxides,  the  most  important  metallic  compounds. 
Towards  iodine,  bromine,  and  fluorincy  the  metals  are  related  near- 
ly as  to  chlorine,  the  affinities  being,  however,  much  weaker  towards 
bromine,  and  still  more  so  towards  iodine :  of  fluorine  we  do  not 
as  yet  possess  much  positive  knowledge,  but  its  affinities  appear  to 
be  at  least  as  intense  of  those  of  chlorine. 

The  compounds  ofsulphur  with  the  metals  constitute  a  very  ex- 

'tensive  and  important  series,  which,  as  has  been  more  fully  noticed 

in  p.  284,  resembles  in  a  very  striking  manner  the  series  of  oxides 

^f  the  same  metal.    Many  metals,  at  a  high  temperature,  combine 

^with  sulphur  with  brilliant  combustion;  and  even  at  common  tem- 

iperatures,  if  iron  filings  and  sulphur  be  mixed  together  with  a  little 

^water,  they  will,  in  uniting,  produce  so  much  heat  as  to  burst  into 

flame,  if  the  mass  be  moderately  large.     The  metallic  sulphurets, 

like  the  metallic  oxides,  are  some  acids  and  some  bases,  and  these, 

\y  uniting,  form  the  extensive  classes  of  sulphur-salts.     The  metals 

combine  with  selenium  and  with  phosphorus,  subject  to  nearly  the 

Mftne  conditions  as  in  forming  sulphurets,  but  the  history  of  those 

tompounds  is  not  nearly  so  complete.    As  yet  but  very  little  has 

been  done  towards  the  history  of  the  compounds  of  the  metals  with 

nitrogen,  siliciw^  or  boron. 

Some  of  the  metals,  tellurium,  arsenic,  and  antimony,  combine 

with  hydrogen,  forming  gaseous  compounds,  which  resemble  very 

closely  the  sulphurets  and  phosphurets  of  hydrogen  in  properties 

.and  constitution.     In  these  bodies  the  hydrogen  is  the  positive  ele- 

jnent,  the  metal  playing  the  part  of  the  sulphur  or  of  oxygen. 

The  circumstances  under  which  the  metals  are  found  in  nature 
«re  exceedingly  diverse.  Some  are  found  native,  or  only  alloyed 
'^irith  other  metals,  as  gold,  silver,  tellurium,  bismuth,  and  some  oth- 
ers. Many  exist  combined  with  arsenic,  the  sources  of  cobalt  and 
nickel  being  almost  exclusively  their  native  arseniurets.  Some  me- 
tallic chlorides  and  iodides  exist  also  native,  but  the  most  abundant 
forms  in  which  the  metals  are  to  be  found  are  combinations  with 
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oxygen  and  sulphur.  There  are  few  of  the  metals  that  do  not  eziit 
naturally  in  the  state  of  oxides,  which  are  either  free  or  else  com- 
hined  with  acids,  forming  salts.  Thus  lead,  copper,  iron,  zinc,  tii^ 
manganese,  antimony,  are  all  found  in  abundance  as  native  oxides, 
or  as  native  sulphates,  carbonates,  arseniates,  phosphates,  silicates, 
&;c.  The  majority  of  the  metals  exist  also  in  nature  combined  with 
sulphur.  The  sulphurets  of  lead,  of  zinc,  and  of  copper  are  the 
sources  from  whence  the  supplies  of  those  metals  are  obtained ;  and 
the  sulphuret  of  iron  exists  in  great  abundance,  and,  although  not 
used  for  the  extraction  of  the  metal,  is  of  great  importance  in  the 
manufacture  of  green  vitriol,  of  alum,  and  of  sulphuric  acid.  These 
native  compounds  of  the  metals  are  termed  ores  /  and  the  metal  if 
said  to  be  mineralized  by  the  substance  with  which  it  is  united. 

The  processes  followed  in  the  extraction  of  the  metals  must  be,  o£ 
course,  regulated  by  the  composition  of  the  ores  in  which  i¥iB  cour 
tained  ;  and  as  it  will  save  the  necessity  of  frequent  repetition  here- 
after, I  shall  describe  the  general  manner  of  treating  each  kind  oC 
ore,  so  far  as  may  serve  the  purpose  of  an  elementary  work  like  th 
present,  in  which  the  introduction  of  minute  and  technical  detail 
would  be  useless  and  improper.     In  cases  where  the  plan  follow* 
for  any  particular  metal  deviates  essentially  from  that  now  abonfl 
to  be  aescribed,  I  shall  notice  the  circumstance  in  its  special  history. 

Where  the  metal  exists  in  a  simply  oxidized  condition,  it  is  '"nWp     y 
necessary  to  heat  the  ore  strongly  in  contact  with  the  fuel,  by  whicc^^J| 
carbon  is  supplied  in  abundance  for  its  reduction.     The  carbon  com 
bines  with  the  oxygen,  and  the  metal  is  set  free.    It  is  not  often 
the  ores  have  this  simple  constitution,  but  in  many  cases  the 
exists  as  a  carbonate,  and  then  the  carbonic  acid  being  expelled  ■'^^p- 
the  first  application  of  the  heat,  the  oxide  which  remains  is  redacts*  </ 
by  the  deoxidizing  action  of  the  ignited  fuel.     Thus  the  native  eoajsr- 
bonates  of  lead,  of  copper,  of  zinc,  and  especially  of  iron,  are  wat^^y 
reduced  in  this  way:  the  last  mentioned  is  the  ore  which  eoii*^^~ 
tutes  the  great  iron  deposite  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Glasgow. 

If  the  mineralizing  substance,  however,  be  any  other  than  oxy 
carbon,  no  matter  how  intensely  heated,  cannot  produce  any  el 
upon  the  ore.     Thus  the  native  sulphurets  and  arseniurets  are 
acted  upon  by  carbon.     Nor  can  the  metals  be  obtained  in  a 
form  from  any  of  their  salts,  except  the  carbonates,  by  means  of 
bon,  for  the  oxygen  of  the  acid  and  base  being  simultaneously 
moved  by  its  agency,  the  radical  of  the  acid  remains  united  with 
metal,  which  is  thus  only  changed  into  a  new  kind  of  ore. 
if  sulphate  of  lead  be  heated  with  any  of  the  forms  of  carbon,  f 
converted  into  sulphuret  of  lead,  S.Oa-f-Pb.O.  and  4«C.  giving  S.+ 
and  4C.0.     And  if  arseniate  of  iron  be  ignited  with  carbon,  all 
oxygen  is  removed,  and  the  arsenic  and  iron  remain  in  combinati 
In  such  cases,  it  is  necessary  to  adopt  somewhat  more  circnito 
methods,  suited  to  the  constitution  of  the  individual  ores. 

In  the  case  of  certain  metallic  sulphurets,  the  metal  may  be 
simply  separated  by  melting  the  ore  with  a  proportional  quantity  ^ 
a  metal  having  a  greater  affinity  for  sulphur.     Thus  metallic  ant  ^ 
mony  is  very  generally  obtained  by  the  fusion  of  the  native  snlph 
ret  with  iron  j  SbftSi  and  3Fe.  giving  ^e.S.  and  Sb^.    On  the  * 
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■ealfl,  however,  this  method  would  not  be  economically  svaitable. 
In  order  to  extract  the  metal  from  its  sulpharet,  as  in  the  generality 
of  the  orea  of  lead,  of  copper,  and  of  zinc,  the  ore,  first  reduced  to 
fine  powder,  is  heated  to  rednesa  in  a  current  of  air,  by  the  osygen 
of  which  the  solphur  ■■  conrerted  into  aulphuroua  and  sulphuric  acid, 
while  the  metal  is  oxidized.  This  process  is  termed  calcineuifin.  A 
great  part  of  the  sulphuric  acid  formed  is  carried  off  with  the  cur- 
rent of  air,  and  the  remaining  product  is  a  sulphate  of  the  metal, 
with  excess  of  base.  When  the  salt  so  formed  is  deoxidized  by 
contact  with  the  ignited  fuel,  the  excess  of  oxide  abandoning  its  ox^  ' 
ygen,  yields  an  equivalent  quantity  of  metal,  which,  however,  wonld 
be  impure  and  of  inferior  quality,  by  having  dissolved  a  portion  of 
the  sulphnret  reproduced  by  the  reduction  of  the  sulphur  from  the 
folphnrio  acid.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  get  rid  of  that  residual 
portion  of  the  sulphuric  acid  before  the  deoxidixing  process  com- 
mences, and  this  is  efiected  by  mixing  up  a  proper  quantity  of  lime 
with  the  calcined  mass.  The  lime  decomposes  the  metallic  sulphate, 
combines  with  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  seta  the  oxide  free ;  and  when 
the  deoxidixing  flames  of  the  furnace  pass  over  the  calcined  mass, 
the  metallic  oxide  being  reduced,  yields  a  pure  metal,  while  the  sul- 
phate of  lime,  by  loeiug  its  oxygen,  ia  brought  to  the  atate  of  mi- 
naret of  calcium,  and  remains  as  glassy  scoria  upon  the  surface 
without  injury.  This  kind  of  operation  ia  generally  carried  on  in  a 
■oit  of  furnace  termed  retftrbtratory,  from  its  office  of  beating  down 
the  flames  from  the  fireplace  upon  the  materialB  atiewed  upon  it| 
hearth.  The  adjoining  figurea  wil) 
^veanideaofitsconstruction.  The 
upper  is  a  vertical,  and  the  lower  a  ] 
horizontal  section,  to  which  the  same 
lettera  apply.  «  is  the  fireplace,  i 
i  the  ash-pit ;  at  c  a  low  wall  is  r 
«d,  temed  the  brit^e,  and  the  flames 
■nd  heated  air  ascending  from  the 
fire  are  reflected  downward  by  the 
low,  vaulted  roof,  and,  impinging  up- 
on die  hearth,  or  sole  of  the  famnce, 
d,  produce  the  greatest  heating  ef  1 
feet  npon  the  materials  laid  thereon  J 
The  openings  t  and  g  serve  for  the 
mtroduction  of  the  materials,  and  for 
giving  them  the  arrangement,  agitation,  and  mixture  most  cond» 
cive  to  the  success  of  the  operation.  The  damper,  p,  in  the  floe, 
regalates  the  draught,  and  hence  the  intensity  of  the  fire. 

In  this  fumsce,  the  calcining  or  oxidizing,  and  the  reducing  or 
deoxidixing  effect  is  produced,  according  as  the  supply  of  fuel  and 
of  air  is  regulated ;  and  thus  the  two  stages  just  described,  in  the 
extraction  of  a  metal  from  its  native  sulphnret,  are  carried  on.  The 
Xiearth,  d,  is  generally  dished  or  concave  towards  the  centre,  so  that 
^e  reduced  metal,  in  its  melted  condition,  may  flow  there,  and  be 
Van  out  by  an  aperture  in  the  side  of  the  furnace  when  the  opera- 
UoD  is  concluded. 

In  the  case  of  sidphuret  of  lead,  a  very  simple  and  beautiful  pro- 
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cess  of  reduction  consists  in  roasting  the  ore  at  a  moderate  temper^-' 
ature,  so  that  about  one  half  of  it  shall  be  converted  into  sulphate 
of  lead  by  oxidizement,  without  any  of  the  sulphuric  acid  being  drir*— * 
en  off;  and  then,  having  mixed  this  up  well  with  the  unaltered  por*^ 
tion  of  the  ore,  increasing  the  temperature  very  rapidly,  so  that  tb^^ 
two  shall  be  fluxed  together.    The  result  is  the  complete  conversiocv. 
of  the  mixture  into  sulphurous  acid  gas,  which  passes  off,  and  pur^ 
metallic  lead,  which  remains,  the  sulphur  of  the  unaltered  ore  com—' 
bining  with  the  sulphur  and  oxygen  of  that  portion  which  had  been, 
oxidized.     Thus  S.Os+Ph.O.  and  S.  -|-Pb.  produce  exactly  2S.02  an(L 
2Pb. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  processes  of  reduction  is  that  by  whiek 
iron  is  obtained  from  its  most  abundant  ore,  the  clay  iron  stone* 
This  substance  consists  of  oxide  of  iron  of  greater  or  less  purity, 
combined  with  alumina  and  silica.  Now,  as  carbon  cannot  deprive 
silica  of  oxygen  except  under  very  peculiar  circumstances^  such  as 
those  described  in  page  323,  so  the  metal  cannot  be  obtained  by 
mere  deoxidation  i  and  even  if  the  oxygen  were  removed,  the  result 
would  not  be  pure  iron,  but  a  compound  of  silicon  and  iron,  which, 
indeed,  is  formed  in  small  quantity,  and  is  found  generally  in  cast 
iron.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  decompose  the  silicate  of  iron 
of  which  the  ore  is  constituted,  and  this  is  eflected  by  means  of  lime. 
The  coal  or  coke  and  the  ore  are  introduced  into  the  furnace,  mixed 
with  a  proportion  of  limestone,  which,  being  calcined  by  the  heat, 
yields  lime,  which  seizes  upon  the  silicic  acid,  and  the  oxide  of  iron 
being  set  free,  is  immediately  reduced  by  the  carbon  ofthe  fuel  with 
which  it  is  in  contact,  and  produces  metallic  iron.  Tne  lime,  the 
silica,  and  the  alumina  being  melted  together,  form  a  substance  of 
a  nature  somewhat  between  glass  and  porcelain,  which  floats  upon 
the  mass  of  melted  metal,  and  constitutes  the  slags  or  scorias  of  the 
iron  furnaces. 

In  the  case  of  ores  containing  arsenic,  of  which  only  the  arsenia- 
rets  of  cobalt  and  nickel  are  of  technical  importance,  the  method 
followed  is  to  roast  the  ore  in  a  furnace  so  constructed  that  a  pow' 
erful  oxidizing  action  shall  be  produced  by  a  current  of  air  stream- 
ing over  the  ignited  ore  ;  both  metals  being  thus  oxidized,  arsenion* 
acid,  and  oxide  of  cobalt  or  of  nickel  are  produced ;  the  greater 
part  of  the  former  is  expelled  by  the  heat,  and,  being  carried  off  by 
the  draught,  is  conducted  into  large  chambers,  where  it  is  gradually 
deposited  under  the  form  of  a  fine  white  powder  upon  the  walls  and 
floor.  The  metal  with  which  the  arsenic  had  been  combined  re- 
mains in  the  state  of  oxide  united  with  a  little  arsenious  acid,  and 
is  subsequently  extracted  or  employed  in  other  processes. 

The  reduction  of  a  metal  from  the  state  of  sulphuret  is  frequently 
effected  upon  the  small  scale  by  fusion  with  a  mixture  of  lime  and 
charcoal,  or  of  carbonate  of  potash  and  charcoal,  which  last  is  fa« 
miliarly  termed  black  flux.  The  theory  of  this  process  is  very  aim- 
pie.  Thus,  if  sulphuret  of  antimony,  lime,  and  charcoal  be  melted 
together,  the  sulphur  combines  with  the  calcium  of  the  lime,  the 
oxygen  of  which  unites  with  the  antimony,  SbjSs  and  3Ca.O.  giving 
3Ca.S.  and  SbgOs.  This  last  is  then  decomposed  by  the  charcoal, 
the  oxygen  combining  with  the  carbon,  and  the  metallic  antimony 
separates. 
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ficz  used  in  inch  opentions  is  prepared  by  deflarratinir 

•eqnft.  VBm  of  nitre  and  cream  of  tartar ;  tbe  nitroren  and 

of  Hit  iormer  unite  with  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  of  the 

ipypimjr  carbonic  acid«  nitrogen,  and  water :  the  potash  of 

feBttSBDBixift  beLind  a»  carbonate,  mixed  with  the  excess  of  carbon 

viud  BBC  i»c^»ed  combnsiion.     If  two  parts  of  nitre  be  used  with 

OK  of  cT^on  of  tartar,  there  remains  afier  deflagration  a  white 

^mnitmnoBMic  of  potash,  which  is  known  as  irAi/c^^vj*,  and  used  in 

IMmm  wiftere  the  deoxidizing  esect  of  the  carbon  is  not  required. 

UBLior  ibe  redociion  of  chloride  of  silver^  it  is  sufficient  to  fuse 

it  V1&  half  ns  weight  of  white  flax :  the  chlorine  combines  with  the 

and  "dke  silrer^  which  at  a  lower  temperature  would  have 

vnh  ibe  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid,  is  separated,  those  two 

Uiei  CBcaning  in  the  gaseous  form ;  the  formula  of  the  reaction 

^civttB  ^0.  .  CO:  uid  CLAg.  give  K.C1.  and  free  Ag,«  while  O. 

ttd  CjO;  are  dxrren  off. 

BydriigeiL  although  inapplicable  to  the  reduction  of  the  metals 

the  jaxge  scale,  and  for  the  purposes  of  the  arts,  is  yet  to  the 

a  most  raloable  agent  for  this  ofi3ce«  as  it  acts  upon  all  ra- 

of  metallic  combinations,  whether  oxides,  chlorides,  or  sul- 

ttt :  aud  i^pt  the  results  it  gives  are  so  accurate  as  to  serve  as 
fflT  some  of  the  most  fundamental  propositions  of  the  science. 
Ah  we  bare  already  seen  that  the  composition  of  water  is  best 
^naauned  by  the  action  of  hydrogen  gas  upon  oxide  of  copper, 
*ii  IB  azalytieai  investigations,  the  isolation  of  a  metaL  by  decom- 
|SHig  its  chloride  or  sulphuret  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen  gas,  is 
^^BfaeBsly  employed.     The  deoxidizing  action  of  hydrogen  is  oc- 
*lnwwT!j    used  in  an  indirect  manner.     Thus  a  very  convenient 
iBode  of  obtaininE    silver  from  the  chloride  consists  in  fusing  it 
^itk  BOiDe  common  resin :  this  consists  of  carbon,  hvdroiren,  and 
^^gea,  of  which  only  the  hydrogen  is  active ;  it  combining  with 
^^  chlori&e  carries  it  of  as  muriatic  acid  gas.  while  the  metallic 
^ver  is  separated.     If  the  chloride  of  silver  be  diffused  through 
^^tter  rendered  slightly  acid,  and  a  slip  of  zinc  be  introduced,  an 
^TolstioB  of  hi'drogen  commences,  and  the  silver  separates  as  a  nne 
^^letsDic  powder  as  the  zinc  dissolves.     But  the  action  is  here  more 
•C^raperij  galvanic  ;  an  equivalent  (3*2-3?  of  zinc  combining  with  the 
UoriDe  in  place  of  each  equivalent  iM^    of  silver  which  is  set 
The  precipitation  of  copper  from  the  water  of  copper  mines. 
^^kick  holds  sulphate  of  copper  dissolved,  by  dipping  therein  pieces 
^f  iron,  and.  indeed,  all  cases  of  the  precipitation  of  one  metal  by 
toother,  are  referrible  to  the  same  source. 

The  jAysical  agent,  electricity,  which  has  been  already  found  to 
influence  cbemicai  action  to  so  remarkable  a  degree,  has  been  esk- 
Iiloyed  with  considerable  soceess  in  the  reduction  of  certain  met- 
^^Is.  It  was  first  applied  by  Davy,  who  thereby  made  his  wonderful 
^scoreries  of  the  composition  of  the  alkalies  and  earths.  It  has 
lieen  totally  superseded  in  that  point  of  view  by  simpler  processes, 
lot  has  recently  been  applied  by  BecquereL  upon  the  large  scale,  to 
the  extraction  of  the  precious  metals  from  their  ores. 

There  are  xuany  Oliver  laethods  of  reduction,  which,  howerer, 
being  limited  in  their  application  to  individual  metals,  will  f< 
more  propcrlj  b  psn  of  their  special  history. 
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CHAPTER  Xm. 

OF  THE  IMDIYIDtrAL  METALS,  AND  OF  THEIR    GOMPOXTNBS  WITH    OXTOEN^ 

SULPHUB,  SELENIUM,  AND  PHOSPHORUS. 

SECTION  I. 
METALS  OF  THE  FIRST  CLASS. 

Of  Potaanum. 

Potassium  is  the  metallic  basis  of  the  alkali  potash.  It  was  oriri* 
nally  discovered  by  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  who  obtained  it  by  rob- 
mitting  a  piece  of  caustic  potash,  slightly  moistened,  so  as  to  be  a 
conductor  of  electricity,  to  the  action  of  a  powerful  nlvanic  bat- 
tery ;  the  water  and  the  potash  were  simultaneously  decomposed, 
oxygen  being  evolved  at  the  positive  electrode,  while  hydrogen  and 
potassium  were  separated  at  the  negative  wire.  From  the  heat 
generated  by  the  intense  power  used,' the  metallic  globules  gener- 
ally burned  as  soon  as  they  came  into  contact  with  the  air,  and  it 
was  with  difficulty  that  a  quantity  was  obtained  sufficient  for  the 
important  researches  in  which  it  was  employed  by  its  illastrions 
discoverer.  By  using  mercury  as  the  negative  electrode,  the  de- 
composition can  be  effected  by  a  much  weaker  force,  and  even 
with  a  single  pair  of  plates,  as  m  the  arrangement  of  Dr.  Bird,  de- 
scribed in  p.  199. 

The  decomposition  of  potash  by  truly  chemical  means  is  due  to 
Gray  Lussac,  but  it  is  by  the  process  of  Brunner  that  the  metal  is 
now  universally  obtained.  As  it  is  carried  on  only,  however,  in  the 
most  extensive  and  best-appointed  laboratories,  a  very  short  sketch 
of  it  will  suffice  here. 

Cream  of  tartar,  which  consists  of  tartaric  acid  united  to  potarii, 
is  to  be  ignited  in  a  covered  crucible,  until  there  remains  a  mass  of 
carbonate  of  potash  mixed  with  carbon  in  a  state  of  very  minute 
division,  and  this  mass  is  to  be  intimately  mixed,  while  still  hot| 
with  a  quantity  of  coarsely-powdered  wood  charcoal,  which  serves 
to  render  the  whole  porous,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  escape  of  the 
gases  generated  in  its  interior  without  its  swelling  up.  The  mate- 
rial so  prepared  is  introduced  into  an  iron  bottle,  such  as  those  in 
which  quicksilver  is  imported ;  to  the  mouth  of  the  bottle,  which  is 
laid  horizontally  in  a  wind  furnace,  is  adapted  a  short  iron  tube, 
passing  to  a  copper  condenser  partly  filled  with  rectified  naptha, 
and  so  constructed  with  partitions  as  to  exclude  the  air,  while  Uiere 
passes  through  it  a  stout  iron  wire,  terminated  by  a  screw,  with 
which  the  iron  tube  can  be  cleared  of  any  solid  material  that  might 
be  deposited  in  it.  The  apparatus  bein?  so  arranged,  and  the  re- 
ceiver surrounded  by  ice,  a  fire  is  lighted  in  the  furnace,  and  when 
the  iron  bottle  has  become  white  hot,  the  decomposition  of  the 
potash  begins,  the  metal  distils  over,  and  condenses  in  the  receiver 
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ia  ^lobales,  which  are  protected  by  the  naptha,  in  which  they  sink, 
while  the  oxygen  of  the  potash  and  of  the  carbonic  acid  combines 
with  carbon,  forming  carbonic  acid,  which,  escaping  under  the  par* 
tit  ions  in  the  receiver,  passes  away ;  K.O.+C.Oa  and  2C.  producing 
K.  and  3C.0.  The  great  difRculty  and  loss  in  this  process  arise, 
however,  from  a  cause  which  is  not  at  first  apparent ;  it  is,  that 
ca^rbonic  oxide  and  potassium  unite  to  form  a  dark  gray  mass, 
^hich  sublimes,  and,  condensing  in  the  short  iron  tube,  renders  the 
*^^ew  necessary  to  keep  the  passage  clear,  and  frequently  causes 
^he  failure  of  the  process.  Even  in  the  most  successful  results, 
<>ne  half  of  the  metal  actually  reduced  is  lost  by  combining  with 
^He  carbonic  oxide. 

The  potassium  thus  obtained  is  very  impure,  containing  much 
^^Tbon,  and  a  quantity  of  that  compound  of  carbonic  oxide  which 
Phases  over  into  the  receiver.  To  purify  it,  it  is  redistilled  in  cast 
'^dn  retorts,  from  which  the  air  has  been  previously  excluded  by 
^^.ponr  of  naptha,  and  it  is  thus  obtained  in  globules  like  peas,  in 
^^•bich  state  it  may  be  preserved  under  naptha  perfectly  free  from 
^*ygen. 

At  common  temperatures,  potassium  is  soft,  and  may  be  moulded 
^^^  the  fingers  like  wax.  At  32°  it  is  quite  brittle,  and  crystallizes 
'  *^  cubes ;  at  70^  it  is  pasty,  and  at  150°  perfectly  liquid.  At  a  dull 
^^4  heat  it  boils,  forming  a  green  vapour,  and  may,  as  described 
^l^eve,  be  easily  distilled.  It  is  specifically  lighter  than  water,  its 
*X>«cific  g^vity  being  0*865. 

The  eolour  of  potassium  is  of  a  bluish  white,  but  its  surface  in- 
^^^ntly  becomes  gray  when  exposed  to  the  air,  owing  to  the  absorp- 
^^Q  of  oxygen  and  the  formation  of  a  crust  of  potash.  If  it  be 
^^ated,  it  bums  with  a  vivid  violet  flame.  So  sreat  is  its  afiinity 
J^^Y  oxygen  that  it  decomposes  water,  and  even  ice,  with  great  vio- 
'^^aice,  so  much  heat  being  evolved  that,  if  the  experiment  be  made 
the  air,  the  hydrogen  gas  evolved  and  the  metal  both  inflame 
d  bum  with  a  fine  violet  colour.  When  the  metal  has  been  all 
^jQsumed,  a  globule  of  fused  dry  potash  remains,  which,  when  it 
'^  ^^s  cooled  to  a  certain  degree,  combines  with  water  with  a  loud  re- 
^  ^^rt,  and  instantly  then  dissolves. 

Potassium  is  remarkably  characterized  by  its  great  aflinity  for  ox- 

^en,  which  it  abstracts  from  almost  all  bodies  ;  thus  its  use  in  the 

^^  eparmtion  of  boron  and  silicon  has  been  already  noticed  $  and  al- 

^  ^^^ogh,  at  very  high  temperatures,  iron  and  carbon  take  oxygen  from 

l^^^tassium,  yet  at  a  lower  degree  of  heat,  oxide  of  iron  and  carbonic 

^^^id  are  both  decomposed  by  potassium,  carbon  being  deposited 

'  ^om  the  one,  and  metallic  iron  separated  from  the  other. 

.       The  symbol  of  potassium  is  K.,  the  initial  of  the  word  Kalium, 

Z^^  which  the  metal  is  designated  by  most  of  the  Continental  chem- 

*X%;  the  old  name  kali  being  still  retained  in  preference  to  the  word 


\ 


potash,  which  has  been  adopted  onlyJn  Great  Britain  and  in  France. 
^he  equivalent  is  490  or  39*3,  according  to  the  scale. 

Oxides  of  Polaanum, — Potassium  combines  with  oxycren  in  two 
proportions,  forming  a  protoxide  K.O.,  and  a  peroxide  K  O,. 

The  protoxide  of  potassium  constitutes  the  important  nikuli  pot' 
^k:  it  can  only  be  obtained  free  from  water  by  exposing  poisssiuni 

U  tr 
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to  the  action  of  dry  air,  when  it  is  converted  into  a  white  powderi 
which  is  fusible  at  a  red,  and  volatile  at  a  white  heat ;  if  tnia  fub- 
stance  be  once  united  with  water,  it  cannot  be  separated  from  it 
except  by  combination  with  an  acid.    The  potash  of  commerce, 
and  that  used  in  the  laboratory,  is,  therefore,  always  hydrate  of 
potash;  the  dry  potash,  in  uniting  with  water,  becomes  ignited. 
Before  the  discovery  of  carbonic  acid,  the  alkalies  and  their  carbon- 
ates were  distinguished  from  each  other  by  the  epithets  of  mild 
and  caustic,  and  hence  for  medicinal  purposes,  and  in  some  phu^ 
macopoeias,  the  hydrate  of  potash  is  still  termed  caustic  potash. 

To  prepare  a  solution  of  potash,  the  carbonate  of  potash  of  cob- 
merce,  derived  from  the  sources  to  be  detailed  in  its  description,  is 
to  be  dissolved  in  ten  parts  of  water,  and  the  solution  beinff  milk 
to  boil  smartly,  is  to  be  decomposed  by  one  part  of  slacked  lime  in 
fine  powder,  which  is  to  be  gradually  added,  the  boiling  being  briAlf 
kept  up  f  the  lime  abstracts  the  carbonic  acid  from  the  potash,  aw 
carbonate  of  lime  is  formed,  which  at  that  temperature,  constitntitf 
minute  crystals  of  arragonite,  is  rapidly  and  completdy  deposited. 
The  clear  liquor  is  to  be  tested  occasionally  by  adding  to  a  smsU 
quantity  of  it  an  excess  of  muriatic  acid ;  as  soon  as  the  absence  oi 
efiervescence  shows  that  all  the  alkaline  carbonate  has  been  deco0&' 
posed,  the  pan  is  to  be  removed,  and  being  laid  aside,  earefnliy  cov* 
ered,  until  the  carbonate  of  lime  has  been  well  settled,  the  clear  ^ 
quor  may  be  siphoned  off.     The  decomposition  of  theearb<maia  ^ 

Eotash  by  the  lime  would  take  place  also  at  ordinary  temperatnf^^ 
ut  the  precipitate  would  be  in  the  rhombohedral  form,  and  bei^^ 
specifically  lighter  and  more  finely  divided,  would  occupy  ma^^ 
more  room,  and  would  no)  separate  so  well.  If  the  carbonate  ^^ 
potash  be  dissolved  in  less  than  six  parts  of  water,  it  is  not  deeo>^ 
posed  by  lime  ;  on  the  contrary,  when  a  strong  solution  of  cau^^^ 
potash  is  boiled  with  carbonate  of  lime,  carbonate  of  potash  is  p''^^ 
duced,  and  lime  set  free. 

When  the  nolution  of  caustic  potash  is  evaporated  in  a  basin  ^ 
iron,  or  silver,  or  platina,  there  remains  a  liquid  which  solidifies  <*' 
cooling  into  the  hydrate  of  potash^  K.O.  .  H.O.     This  liquid  is  gentf^ 
ally  run  into  cylindrical  moulds,  in  which  form  the  caustic  pot*^ 
or  fused  potash  of  the  shops  is  generally  found.    In  this  state  it  M 
however,  impure,  and  it  requires  to  be  freed  from  the  admixed  *v 
phate  and  carbonate  of  potash,  chloride  and  peroxide  of  potasi^^ 
and  oxide  of  iron,  which  it  generally  contains,  by  being  dissol**" 
in  absolute  alcohol,  the  solution  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  iv* 
maining  potash  fused  a  second  time. 

Hydrate  of  potash  is  a  pure  white  solid,  of  a  crystalline  fnetdPJi 
it  fuses  below  redness.  In  the  fingers  it  has  a  peculiar  soapy  M  i 
owing  to  its  dissolving  the  cuticle,  with  which  it  forms  a  hfi  ^  \ 
soap ;  it  acts  powerfully  on  all  organic  tissues,  dissolving  and  deeai^ 
posing  them,  and  hence  its  use  in  surgery,  and  its  name  of  ce*^ 
potash.  It  dissolves  in  water,  with  the  evolution  of  considei*M* 
heat  i  a  concentrated  solution  of  it  crystallizes  when  exposal  <* 
cold,  in  rhombic  octohedrons,  whose  composition  is  K.0.+5B«^ 

The  solution  of  potash  is  pre-eminently  alkaline ;  it  neotralisiil^ 
strongest  acids,  browns  turmeric  paper,  and  restores  the  blue  coM^ 
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r  litmus  paper  reddened  by  an  acid.  It  absorbs  carbonic  acid  rap« 
Uy  from  the  air,  and  must  hence  be  preserred  in  close  vessels,  it 
sts  rapidly  on  glass  containing  much  alkali  or  lead,  and  hence  should 
»  preserved  in  bottles  of  common  green  glass. 
The  uses  of  potash  in  chemistry  are  too  numerous'  to  mention ;  it 
sing  the  strongest  base,  is  employed  in  almost-  all  cases  of  saline 
seomposition,  and  its  various  compounds  are  of  ffreat  importance 
I  the  chemical  arts,  of  which  many  will  be  noticea  hereafter  in  de« 
lU. 

Potash  is  distinguished,  when  free,  first,  by  its  general  alkaline 
laracters,  and  by  its  not  bein^  precipitated  by  carbonate  of  soda, 
hieh  separates  it  from  everything  but  soda  and  ammonia.  From 
le  latter  it  is  known  by  the  brown  stain  produced  on  turmeric  paper 
^ing  permanent,  whereas  the  brown  colour  produced  by  ammonia 
Lsappears  when  the  paper  is  warmed ;  and  nrom  soda  it  is  known 
f  giving  with  an  excess  of  the  perchloric,  tartaric,  and  hydrofluo^ 
lieic  acids,  sparingly  soluble  salts,  whereas  the  soda  salts  of  these 
sids  are  all  easily  soluble.  A  solution  of  potash,  if  neutralized  by 
niriatic  acid,  gives,  on  the  addition  of  chloride  of  platinum,  a  fine 
eOow  precipitate,  whereas,  with  a  solution  of  soda,  no  precipitation 
econu 

The  salts  of  potash  act  in  all  respects  similarly,  except  that,  as 
lere  is  no  alkali  in  excess,  the  action  on  vegetable  colours  is  not 
at  of  an  alkali.  The  salts  of  ammonia  resemble  precisely  the  salts 
potash  in  their  action  on  those  precipitants  described  above,  but 
ey  are  at  once  distinguished  by  tne  application  of  heat.  The  salts 
ammonia  are  aU  volatilized,  either  with  or  without  decomposition^ 
[  a  red  heat,  while  those  of  potash  are  fixed,  and  give  to  the  flame 
'  the  blowpipe  a  distinct  and  characteristic  violet  tinge. 
Potash  consisting  of  an  equivalent  of  each  element,  its  formula  is 
-O.J  and  its  composition, 

Potassium,  83-05  One  equivalent  =490*  or  39^3 

Oxygen,      16*95         One  equivalent  =100  or    8*0 

100-00  590       47^ 

^^radde  of  PoUunum,  K.Ot. — ^This  substance,  which  is  of  very  little  importancey 
I  formed  by  burning  potassium  in  an  excess  of  oxygen  gas ;  it  is  a  yellow  powdei^, 
^composed  by  water,  potash  dissolving,  and  oxygen  being  given  off.  "When  hy- 
^^  of  potash  is  heated  to  redness  in  air,  some  peroxide  is  always  formed,  and 
^soe  the  iiised  potash  of  the  shops  generally  gives*  off  minute  bubbles  of  oxygen 
^  when  dissolved  in  water. 

Sulphurets  of  Potassium. — When  potassium  is  gently  heated  in 
Outset  with  sulphur,  they  unite  with  brilliant  combustion,  and,  ac- 
ording  to  the  proportions  in  which  they  are  employed,  form*  the 
idphurets  of  potassium,  of  which  there  are  altogether  four.  These 
^KMB  are,  however,  always  prepared  in  practice  by  more  econom- 
'al  processes. 

If  salfdiate  of  potash  be  ignited  in  a  glass  tube,  and  a  current  of  dry  hydrogen  gsa 
*  passed  over  it,  all  the  oxygen,  both  of  acid  and  base,  is  removed  in  the  state  of 
Ster,  sod  vrotonUvhuret  o/potatiium  remains.  Thus  K.O. .  S.O,  and  4H.  produce 
iO.  and  K.S.  The  same  result  follows  from  igniting  strongly,  in  a  crucible,  a 
Utnte  of  charcoal  and  sulphate  of  potash ;  all  the  oxy^  is  removed  as  carbonic 
^  and  the  sulphur  and  the  potassium  remain  in  combmataon,  K.O. .  S.O,  and  4C. 
Mbg  4C.0.  and  K.S. 
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This  prrotosulphoret  ii  of  a  brown  ooloor,  ftniUe  below  A  red  bait,  mtStf  aota- 
Ue,  and  its  solution  is  yellow,  and  relicts  highly  alkaline  and  caustic.  Whtuk  ex- 
posed to  the  air,  it  absorbs  oxygen  rapidly ;  and  in  preparing  it  from  sulphate  of  pot- 
ash, by  carbon,  if  lampblack  be  used,  so  that  the  product  shall  be  in  a  state  of  nxy 
minute  division,  it  takes  fire  spontaneously  on  coming  into  contact  with  the  ab, 
constituting  a  pyropkontM.  If  the  protoeulphuret  of  potasshim  be  acted  iqion  by 
acids,  water  is  decomposed,  K.S.  and  H.O.  gifina  K.O.  and  H.S. ;  the  potaah  » 
mains  united  with  the  acid,  and  the  sulphuret  of  hydrogeD  is  given  off.  No  aoiid 
sulphur  is  deposited,  and  the  liquor  remains  dear. 

A  solution  of  the  protosulphuret  dissolTSS  sulphnr  in  lar|[e  qoamtity,  the  Ugfaer 
anlphurets  being  formed.  It  absorbs  sulphuretted  hydrogen  m  such  proportion  thtt 
a  compound  is  produced,  K.S.-|-H.S.,  exactly  similar  to  the  hydnte  of  patarii, 
K.O.+H.O. 

The  tersulphurei  of  potassium  corresponds  to  the  peroxide,  its  Ibrmnla  befaig  K.8|. 
It  constitutes  the  mass  of  the  hepar  sulphurise  liTcr  of  sulphur,  of  the  phmueS' 
pcsias.  It  may  be  prepared  by  fusing,  at  a  low  red  heat,  one  part  of  anlphnr  and 
two  of  carbonate  of  potash,  the  mass  being  kept  liquid  as  \on^  as  it  eflhi  tester ftoa 
carbonic  acid  gas  being  evolved.  In  this  reaction,  a  quantity  of  oxygen  fiom  the 
potash  combines  with  one  portion  of  the  sulphur,  fonning  hyposnlphuroos  or  aol* 
phuric  acid,  according  to  the  temperature,  while  the  remainder  of  the  solphnr  eosH 
bines  with  the  potassium,  producing  a  sulphuret,  the  compositiOD  of  wludi  ii  de- 
termined by  the  quantity  of  sulphur  present.  With  the  above  proportions  the  reao* 
tkm  may  be  considered  thus :  4(K  0.-{-C.Oi)  and  lOS.  give  8K.Sa  and  K.O. .  S-On 
which  constitute  the  fused  mass,  while  4C.0t  is  driven  off  with  eflhrvesocnce.  Ifi 
however,  equal  weights  of  carbonate  of  potash  and  of  snlphmr  be  employed,  the 
sulphuret  formed  contains  five  equivalents  of  sulphur :  it  is  the  pentasulphuiet. 

These  sulphurets  resemble  each  other  completely  in  external  amarance ;  thCT 
are  Uver-brown ;  they  deliquesce  in  the  air,  and  absorb  oxyaenxapioly.    Their  soli^ 
tions,  which  are  at  first  deep  yellow,  become  colourless  by  uniting  with  oxyfS^ 
hyposulphite  of  potash  being  formed,  and  sulphur  prccipitateid.    If  a  aolntion  of  ^ 
tersulphuret  or  pentasulphuret  be  treated  with  an  acia,  virater  is  decompoaed,  ^ 
potash  being  formed,  sulplmret  of  hydrogen  is  produced ;  the  lemaininff  sdpk^ 
then  separates  in  a  state  of  very  minute  division,  and  of  a  milk-white  cdour, 
Btituting  the  lac  sulphuris,  or  the  sulphur  preeipitatum  of  pharmacy.    If  the  acid 
ployed  be  strong  and  in  great  excess,  a  quantity  of  bisulphuret  of  hydrogen  is  * 
ed,  as  explained  in  page  293. 

Rose  is  of  opinion  that  the  whiteness  of  precipitated  sulphnr  depends  Ml  i 
upon  its  minute  division,  but  that  it  is  owing  to  the  presence  of  a  trace  of 
I^uret  of  hydrogeq.    When  the  hepar  sulphuris  is  decomposed  by  an  add,  it  i 
merely  that  the  excess  of  sulphur  is  set  free,  but  in  addition,  as  there  is  alwayi 
posulphurous  acid  present ;  this,  when  evolved,  acts  on  the  sulphuretted  h;  ~ 
and  the  sulphur  of  both  is  precipitated,  water  being  formed  -,  S.O2  and  SH.S. 
8H.0.  and  2S. 

The  PerUasulphuret  of  Potassium  is  prepared  perfectly  pure  by  decomposing 
pihate  of  potash  by  sulphuret  of  hydrogen,  at  a  red  heat.    Thus  K.O. .  S.0|  9^ 
4H.S.  give  K.S5  and  4H.0.    This  reaction  supports  very  mudi  the  view  thtf  "^ 
pentasulphuret  is  really  sulphate  of  potash,  in  which  the  oxygen,  both  of  mid 
base,  is  replaced  by  sulphur,  for  K.S5 may  be  constituted  of  KS.  and  S.Sf. 

The  seleniurets  of  potassium  are  similar  in  constitution  to  the  aolphnreta. 
evolve  seleniuret  of  hydrogen  when  treated  by  acids,  with  precipitatiOB  of 
nm  when  it  is  present  in  greater  proportion  than  one  equivalent. 

Of  Sodium. 

Sodium  exists  in  gpreat  quantities  in  the  mineral  kingdoiBf  *^ 
pecially  combined  with  chlorine,  as  common  salt,  of  which  eflo'^ 
mous  depositee  are  found  in  England,  Poland,  and  elsewhere,  ^>^^ 
forming  the  leading  saline  ingredient  of  the  waters  of  salt  lakes  >^ 
of  the  ocean.     It  is  found  in  many  minerals,  and  ia  remaikdV 

Iirevalent  in  the  animal  fluids,  all  of  which  contain  common  tiB* 
t  IB,  indeed,  from  the  chloride  of  sodium  that  wq  derive,  iriK^ 
directly  or  indirectly,  all  the  supplies  of  the  Tarioas  compouiAi' 
metaL 
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be  discovery  of  sodium  was  made  in  the  same  manner,  and  im- 
lately  subsequent  to  that  of  potassium,  by  Humphrey  Davy, 
it  is  now  prepared  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  that  metal. 
t  however,  much  more  easily  prepared ;  its  reduction  does  not 
ire  so  high  a  temperature,  and  it  does  not  unite  with  oarbonte 
e,  so  that  the  formation  of  the  black  sublimate,  which  is  the 
sipal  source  of  loss  and  failure  in  preparing  potassium,  does  not 
;r. 

»dium  is  lighter  than  water,  its  sp.  gr.  being  0*972 ;  it  conse- 
itly  floats  upon  that  liquid  ;  and  when  a  globule  of  the  metal  is 
Rm  into  a  basin  of  water,  this  is  decomposed  with  great  rapidity, 
ogen  being  evolved  ;  but  the  action  is  not  so  energetic  as  with 
isium ;  the  gas  does  not  take  fire  spontaneously.  But  if  the 
ale  be  prevented  from  moving  about,  the  water  becomes  heltt- 
nd  the  action  increases  so  much  as  to  set  fire  to  the  gas ;  this 
irs  when  there  is  so  little  water  that  the  globule  does  not  swim, 
hen  it  is  fastened  to  the  edge  of  the  vessel,  or  if  the  water  be 
:ened  by  ^um  or  starch.  If  some  oil  of  vitriol  be  added  to  the 
r,  the  action  is  so  much  more  active,  that  combustion  occurs 

when  the  metallic  globule  moves  rapidly  about, 
le  symbol  of  sodium  is  Na.,  derived  from  the  word  Natrium,  as 

■till  retains  in  many  countries  the  name  Natron.  Its  equiva- 
numbers  are  291  or  23*3. 

dium  unites  with  oxygen  in  two  proportions,  forming  the  pro- 
le, or  soda,  Na.O.,  and  the  peroxide,  of  which  the  constitution 
t  exactly  known.  This  last  is  prepared  just  as  the  peroxide  of 
isium,  which  it  resembles  completely  in  its  properties.  The 
er  only  requires  detailed  notice. 

le  preparation  of  dry  soda  is  effected  like  that  of  potash,  by 
ng  the  metal  in  dry  air  or  oxygen.  It  is  grayish  white,  and 
rbs  water  with  excessive  power.  From  the  hydrate  of  soda 
rater  can  be  expelled  only  by  an  acid.  The  caustic  soda  is, 
if  ore,  always  like  caustic  potash,  a  hydrate  of  the  alkali.  For 
^reparation  of  caustic  soda,  the  same  process  is  to  be  followed 
r  that  of  potash.  The  carbonate  of  soda  of  commerce,  dissolv- 
1  boiling  water,  is  decomposed  by  slacked  lime,  it  being  neces- 

however,  to  use  one  third  more  lime,  from  the  smaller  equiv- 

number  of  soda.  The  solution  of  caustic  soda  resembles  that 
ustic  potash  in  all  its  alkaline  characters,  but  its  action  is  not 
ktense.  It  is  a  weaker  alkali,  its  salts  being  decomposed  in 
ises  by  potash. 

le  soda  consists  of  an  equivalent  of  each  element ;  its  formula 
I.O.,  and  its  composition, 

Sodium,  74*42        One  equivalent  =291  or  23*3 
Oxygen,  25*58        One  equivalent  =100  or    8.0 

100*00  391       373 

le  detection  of  soda  is  very  simple.  On  adding  to  a  solution  of 
obstance  to  be  examined  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  if  there 
>  precipitate  produced,  the  base  of  the  salt  present  must  be  an 
i.  On  then  applying  the  various  tests  for  potash  and  for  am« 
a  detailed  in  the  last  section,  if  no  evidence  of  their  presence 
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be  obtained,  tbe  alkali  must  be  soda ;  and  even  where  potash  also 
is  present,  a  small  quantity  of  soda  may  be  recognised,  by  its  tin- 
ging the  flame  of  the  blowpipe  of  a  fine  yellow  colour. 

The  compounds  of  soda  are  very  numerous  and  important,  and 
^11  be  described  in  their  proper  place,  among  the  salts. 

The  sulphurets  of  sodium  resemble  so  oomjpletely  the  sulphurets  of  potassiam  •• 
pot  to  require  more  than  a  reference  to  their  (ieseripUoo,  To  the  selenimeCs  of 
jsodiqm  the  same  remark  aj^lies. 

Lithiunu 

This  metal  is  found  only  in  a  few  minerals,  of  which  one  of  the 
most  common,  spodumene,  occurs  at  KiUiney,  near  Dublin.  This 
mineral  is  a  doulne  silicate  of  the  alkali  lithia  (oxide  of  lithium)  and 
alumina.  The  metal  has  been  obtained  by  voltaic  decompositioii, 
but  only  in  very  small  quantity.  It  is  white,  like  sodium,  and  be- 
comes oxidized  immediately  on  exposure  to  the  air.  Its  symbol  i» 
L.,  and  its  equivalent  number  80*3  or  6*4. 

To  obtain  lithia,  the  simplest  process  is  to  mix  the  mineral  containing  it  (feso^ 
aDy  lepidolite  of  spodumene),  previously  reduced  to  very  fine  powder,  with  Hoor 
spar,  and  digest  the  mass  with  oil  of  vitriol,  until  it  is  completely  decomposed ;  the 
s&ica  is  carried  off  by  the  hydrofluoric  acid  (see  page  324),  and  the  lime,  the  ahmuoSf 
and  the  lithia  remain  combined  with  the  sulphuric  scid.  By  the  aetioB  of  a  small 
quantity  of  water,  the  sulphates  of  lithia  and  alumina  are  dissolved  out,  snd  the  bit 
then  precipitated  by  ammonia.  The  sulphates  of  Uthia  and  ammonis  berog  thep  if' 
nited,  the  sulphate  of  ammonia  is  decomposed,  and  the  sulplu^  of  Uthia  obtained 
pure.  This  is  but  a  general  outline  of  tlie  process,  which  requires  many  additioBil 
operations  for  a  fully  successful  result. 

Lithia  is  distinguished  from  the  other  alkalies  by  the  sparing  sw" 
nbility  of  its  carbonate,  in  which  character  it  approximates  to  the 
property  of  the  earths,  thus  connecting  the  two  clasaes  of  metalf- 
Being  so  rarely  found,  and  of  no  application  in  the  arts,  its  Iiift<^ 
is  not  of  much  importance. 

Lithia  is  recognised  by  the  sparing  solubility  of  its  carbonate,  en' 
by  tinging  the  flame  of  the  blowpipe  of  a  brilliant  red  colour.  Thi* 
last  character  easily  distinguishes  it  from  soda.  Lithia  is  a  protox- 
ide, its  formula  being  L.O. ;  its  equivalents  180*3  or  14*4. 

The  sulphurets  and  seleniurets  of  lithium  do  not  possess  iny  i** 
forest. 

The  all^  ammonia  might,  on  one  hypothesis  of  its  nature,  be  described  fcg^ 
When  combined  with  hydrogen,  it  is  considered  by  Berzelius  and  many  other  chi^ 
ists  to  form  a  remarkable  compound  metal,  amnumum,  N.H4,  whose  rdstiotf^ 
potassium  are  of  an  exceedingly  intimate  kind ;  and  the  salts  of  ammonia,  wig 
contain  anmionia  and  water,  N.Hs-|-H.O.,  are  looked  upon  as  consisting  of  sBeP|| 
of  that  metal,  N.H4 .  O.  in  combination  with  an  acid.  I  prefer,  however,  to  sto^f^ 
history  of  ammonia,  and  all  the  classes  of  compounds  into  which  it  enteiSi  0V^ 
the  bodies  of  organic  origin. 

Barium, 

Barium  is  found  exclusively  in  the  mineral  kingdom,  where^ 
oxide,  barytes,  is  the  basis  of  several  minerals,  as  the  sulphate  i>j 
carbonate,  which  are  the  usual  sources  from  which  it  is  obtiiBi* 
for  use. 

The  metal  barium  was  discovered  by  Sir  Humphrey  DavyifliV^ 
diately  after  the  disoovery  of  the  ba9»  of  the  alkalies.  It  rot^^ 
prepared  by  voltaio  action,  ns  def>criW4  under  the  lw4  of  potarnVH 
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maeh  better  by  passing  the  vapour  of  poti^siam  over  barytes 
ted  to  redness ;  the  potassium  takes  the  oxygen  of  the  barytes, 

the  barium  is  set  free.  By  wasl^ng  the  residue  with  mercury, 
metallic  barium  is  dissolved  out,  and  the  mercury  being  then 
illed  off  in  a  retort  of  hard  glass,  the  barium  remains  behind ;  it 

white  metal  like  silver ;  it  fuses  below  a  red  heat ;  it  is  denser 
I  oil  of  vitriol :  it  decomposes  water  with  great  rapidity,  evolv- 
hydrogen  gas  and  forming  barytes  (oxide  of  barium), 
he  name  barium  is  derived  from  Papyg^  heavy ;  <he  native  sui- 
te of  barytes  having  been  called  formerly  terra  ponderoaa^  or  heavy 
'•  Its  symbol  is  Ba. ;  its  equivalent  numbers  856*9  or  68-7. 
arium  combines  with  oxygen  in  two  proportions,  forming  a  pro- 
de,  which  is  the  earth  barytes,  Ba.O.,  and  a  deutoxide,  Ba.02. 

preparation  of  this  last  has  been  described  so  fully  when  ex- 
Qing  its  only  important  use,  the  formation  of  deutoxide  of  hy- 
^en  (p.  258),  that  it  need  not  be  farther  noticed  here.  The 
oxide,  barytes,  is,  however,  one  of  the  most  important  earths, 
o  procure  pure  barytes,  the  nitrate  of  barytes  is  to  be  gentlv 
ed  to  redness  in  a  porcelain  crucible.  It  fuses  at  a  duD  reel, 
boils  briskly  from  the  rapid  escape  of  oxygen ;  when  this  has 
linated,  there  remains  a  gray  loosely  coherent  powder,  which 
Lryte8«  The  melted  salt  is  in  this  process  very  apt  to  froth  up, 
inch  as  to  overflow,  unless  the  vessel  be  of  considerable  size  ; 
is  very  simply  avoided  by  mixing  the  nitrate  of  barytes,  before- 
I,  with  twice  its  weight  of  sulphate  of  barytes  in  fine  powder, 
m  the  nitrate  melts,  the  sulphate  gives  the  mass  a  degree  of 
istence  which  prevents  its  frothing  up,  and  on  boiling  the  re- 
ed mass  with  water,  all  the  pure  barytes  dissolves,  the  sulphate 
lining  totally  unacted  on. 

he  native  carbonate  of  barytes,  Ba.0. .  C.Og,  be  strongly  heated  with  carbon,  the 
nic  acid  is  converted  into  carbonic  oxide,  which  passes  off,  and  pure  barytes 
US  behind,  Ba.O. .  C.Oj  and  C.  giving  Ba.0.  and  2C.0. ;  the  former  process  is, 
ver,  so  much  easier,  that  it  alone  is  now  usually  employed.  Graham  has  sug- 
i  the  employment  of  iodate  of  barytes  as  a  substitute  for  the  nitrate :  other 
sses  will  be  described  under  the  head  of  sulphuret  of  barium. 

ire  barytes  is  a  heavy  gray  powder  ;  when  exposed  to  the  air, 
sorbs  water  rapidly,  giving  out  much  heat,  and  falling  into  a  fine 
e  powder,  hydrate  of  barytes^  Ba.O.-{-H.O.  Another  hydrate  mav 
btained  crystallized,  by  dissolving  barytes  in  three  parts  of  boil- 
irater,  and  allowing  the  solution  to  cool  slowly  j  it  contains  nine 
iralents  of  water.  The  solution  of  barytes  is  very  caustic  and 
ine  J  exposed  to  the  air,  it  absorbs  carbonic  acid,  and  a  white 
ipitate  of  carbonate  of  barytes  is  formed ;  it  is  hence  used  to 
rmine  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  present  in  the  air  (p.  263), 
in  some  other  cases. 

le  detection  of  barytes  is  very  simple ;  its  soluble  compounds 
white  precipitates  with  carbonate  of  soda,  with  sulphuric  acid, 
nrith  hydrofluosilicic  acid,  and  none  of  these  are  afiected  by  a 
ion  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  in  water.  The  sulphate  of 
tes  is  not  merely  insoluble  in  water,  but  also  in  nitric  and  mu« 
^  acids,  which  is  a  farther  characteristic  of  this  earth, 
le  formula  of  barytes  is  Ba.0.,  and  its  composition, 
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.Barimn,    89*55        One  equivalent  =856*9  or  68*7 
Oxygen,  10-45        One  equivalent  =100*0  or    8*0 

lOO^  956-9       y^ 

The  soluble  compounds  of  barytes  are  all  poisonous^  and  the  cuv 
bonate,  idthough  insoluble  in  water,  is  yet  dissolved  by  the  free 
acids  of  the  stomach,  and  becomes  poisonous.  The  antidote  to  all 
barytic  preparations  is  sulphate  of  soda,  or  sulphate  of  magnesia, 
administered  in  excess ;  the  sulphate  of  barytes  then  produced  is 
absolutely  inert. 

Sulphurei  of  Barium,    Ba.S. — This  body  is  of  eonsideraUe  inter- 
est, as  the  source  of  barytes  and  of  most  of  its  ordinary  compounds; 
to  prepare  it,  sulphate  of  barytes  in  fine  powder  is  to  be  mixed  with 
one  fourth  of  its  weight  of  lampblack,  and  exposed  to  a  very  atroag 
heat  for  two  hours ;  the  carbon  removes  all  the  oxygen  from  the 
salt  J  carbonic  oxide  is  evolved,  and  sulphuret  of  barium  remains ; 
Ba.U.  .  S.Os  and  4C.  giving  4C.0.  and  Ba.S.     The  mass  thus  o^ 
tained  is  to  be  boiled  in  water ;  a  deep  yellow  solution  is  then  pre* 
duced,  from  which  the  sulphuret  of  barium  crystallizes  on  cooling  s 
it  is  then  a  hydrate,  but  its  water  of  crystallization  may  be  removed 
by  a  moderate  heat.     The  sulphuret  of  barium  is  deeompoeed  h^ 
acids,  sulphuret  of  hydrogen  being  evolved,  and  a  nit  of  baryt^^ 
formed :  it  is  thus  that  the  salts  of  barytes  are  obtained  for  laboc^ 
tory  use. 

A  simple  mode  of  obtaining  caustic  barytes  directly  from  the 
phuret  of  barium  has  been  recently  ^iven  by  Mohr.    It  consiets 
adding  to  a  boiling  solution  of  the  sulphuret,  black  oxide  of  co] 
until  Uie  whole  of  the  sulphuret  of  barium  is  decomposed,  as  is  c 


ascertained,  by  adding  a  drop  of  the  solution  to  a  solution  of 
of  lead  I  the  copper  combines  with  the  sulphur,  while  the 
and  the  oxygen  unite,  Ba.S.  and  Cu.O.  producing  Bm.0*  and  0 
This  is  probably  the  simplest  and  cheapest  means  of  obtainin 
barytes. 

Of  Strontium. 

This  metal  is  the  basis  of  the  earth  strontia,  protoxide  of 
tinm,  which  exists  native  combined  with  sulphuric  and  carboai 
acids.    The  native  carbonate  of  strontia  was  first  found  at  S 
in  Scotland,  and  proved  to  contain  an  earth  diflferent  from 
by  Dr.  Hope.    The  similarity  of  these  two  earths  is  very  great^ 
that  the  general  outline  of  the  history  of  strontia  is  the  same  at '' 
of  barytes. 

The  metal  strontium  is  obtained  precisely  as  barium,  with 
it  perfectly  agrees  in  character  so  far  as  its  properties  have 
ascertained.    Its  symbol  is  Sr.,  and  its  equivalent  number  647*3  9^ 
43'8»    To  obtain  strontia^  the  same  processes  may  be  employed  whio^ 
were  described  for  the  preparation  of  barytes,  substitutmg  thevsti^ 
carbonate  or  sulphate  of  strontia  for  the  compounds  of  barytea.    A* 
atrontia  is  gray,  slacks  on  exposure  to  the  air,  forming  a  hydiM 
Sr.O. .  H.O.,  and  bv  crystallization  from  its  watery  solution,  anolh' 
hydrate,  Sr.O.-f9H.O.     Strontia  is  less  soluble  than  hvryX^MfilBti^ 
ia  not  BO  caustic,  nor  is  it  ao  poisonous. 
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Strontia  is  distinguished  from  barytes  by  tinging  the  flame  of  the 
blowpipe  a  rich  crimson.  The  red  lights  used  in  fireworks  owe 
their  colour  to  nitrate  of  strontia,  which  is  used  in  the  preparation. 
Like  barytes,  the  soluble  salts  of  strontia  are  precipitated  by  sul- 
phuric acid,  but  the  sulphate  of  strontia  is  not  so  very  insoluble  as 
sulphate  of  barytes ;  a  solution  of  strontia  is  also  precipitated  by 
earbonate  of  soda.  The  hydrofluosilicic  and  the  hyposulphurous 
acids,  which  precipitate  barytes,  do  not  precipitate  strontia,  and  thus 
these  earths  may  be  distinguished  and  separated  from  each  other ; 
the  chromic  acid  acts  in  a  similar  manner. 

The  sulphuret  and  seleniuret  of  strontium  resemble  perfectly  those 
of  barium,  and  are  prepared  in  the  same  way. 

Of  Calcium. 

The  existence  of  this  metal  was  first  recognised  by  Sir  Humphrey 
Savy,  it  being  obtained  from  lime  by  the  same  method  as  that  de- 
scribed under  the  head  of  barium ;  it  is  white  like  silver ;  it  sinks  in 
water,  whict  it  decomposes  rapidly,  evolving  hydrogen, and  uniting 
with  oxygen,  forms  lime  ^protoxide  of  calcium).  The  symbol  of 
calcium  is  Ca.,  and  its  equivalent  number  256  or  20*5. 

Calcium  combines  with  oxygen  only  in  one  proportion,  forming 
lime,  the  most  important  of  the  earths.  It  is  found  very  extensively 
distributed  in  the  mineral  kingdom,  principally  combined  with  sul- 
phuric and  carbonic  acids,  forming  sulphate  of  lime  (gypsum,  plas- 
ter of  Paris)  and  carbonate  of  lime  (marble,  limestone,  chalk).  These 
substances  exist  as  rocks  or  crystallized,  the  last  constituting  the 
mineral  species,  arragonite  and  calc  spar,  often  referred  to  under 
the  heads  of  crystalline  systems,  isomorphism,  and  dimorphism. 
liime  is  found  also  combined  with  phosphoric  and  arsenic  acids  in 
several  minerals,  and  the  native  fluoride  of  calcium  is  the  fluor  spar, 
used  for  the  preparation  of  the  hydrofluoric  acid  and  other  com- 
pounds of  fluorine. 

Notwithstanding  the  immense  quantities  of  carbonate  of  lime 
"which  are  found  constituting  a  great  portion  of  the  surface  of  the 
^lobe,  as,  for  instance,  the  whole  centre  of  Ireland  is  one  vast  plain 
of  limestone,  and  in  that  as  well  as  other  forms,  chalk,  marble,  &c., 
it  is  equally  extensive  in  most  other  countries,  it  is  qnestionable 
T^hether  lime  should  not  be  looked  upon  as  rather  a  characteristic 
of  the  animal  than  of  the  mineral  kingdom  of  nature.    The  bony  or 
testaceous  skeleton,  by  which  the  softer  portions  of  the  animal  frame 
are  attached,  is  always  found  to  consist  of  lime  united  either  with 
carbonic  or  phosphoric  acids,  and  the  diversity  of  chemical  compo- 
sition in  this  respect  is  found  to  coincide  in  a  remarkable  degree 
with  the  most  natural  physiological  classification.    The  skeletons  of 
the  yertebrated  animals  consist  principally  of  phosphate  of  lime, 
while  in  the  shells  of  the  invertebrate  animals,  the  carbonate  of  lime 
is  the  prevalent  component.    The  teeth  also  consist  of  phosphate 
of  lime ;  in  all  these  cases,  the  phosphate  of  lime  is  associated  with 
flnoride  of  calcium,  just  as  occurs  in  the  native  phosphate,  the  min* 
era!  apatite. 

Now  it  is  remarkable  that  all  the  great  geological  formations 
which  contain  carbonate  of  lime  are  found  to  consist  of  the  aggn* 
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gated  skeletons  (shells)  of  myriads  of  the  tribes  of  invertebrated  an- 
imals, which  had  existed  in  some  former  period  of  the  world's  his- 
tory. From  the  densest  and  hardest  limestone  to  the  softest  chalk, 
the  entire  mass  resolves  itself  ultimately  into  a  congeries  of  animal 
remains,  and  hence  the  great  supply  of  lime  in  the  mineral  state 
arises  from  the  destruction  of  its  animal  sources.  Even  those  crys- 
talline marbles  in  which  no  organic  remains  can  be  traced,  appear 
destitute  of  them  only  from  having  been  subjected,  by  volcanic  heat 
or  otherwise,  to  the  influence  of  causes  which  have  firadaally  render- 
ed the  texture  of  the  mass  completely  lyiiform.  The  lime  which 
exists  in  nature  must  therefore  be  looked  upon  as  being  continually 
in  a  state  of  passage  between  the  organized  and  the  inorganic  king- 
doms. The  plants  which  grow  upon  the  soil  take  up,  by  dissolution 
in  their  juices,  salts  of  lime,  which  pass  into  the  substance  of  the 
animal  which  feeds  upon  them,  and,  accumulating  in  its  system,  af- 
ford materials  for  the  proper  development  of  the  skeleton.  When 
the  animal  dies,  the  materials  of*  its  tissues  either  serve. for  the  nu- 
trition of  some  other  animal,  or,  being  totally  decomposed,  its  ele- 
ments return  to  the  mineral  kingdom,  to  be,  in  after  ages,  the  sub- 
ject of  similar  alternations. 

Lime  is  always  obtained,  for  the  purposes  of  chemist^  and  of 
the  arts,  by  the  decomposition  of  the  native  carbonate.    To  obtakt^ 
lime  perfectly  pure,  crystals  of  calc  spar  or  pieces  of  Carrara  mar* 
ble  should  be  strongly  heated  in  a  crucible  loosely  covered,  so  th^^ 
the  carbonic  acid  can  readily  escape.    In  the  presence  of  carbon^ ^ 
acid,  carbonate  of  lime  is  not  decomposed  by  heat,  as  was  explain^^^^ 
already  in  p.  170.     On  the  large  scale,  lime  is  obtained  by  bmiii^v 
the  ordinary  limestone  in  kilns.    At  the  bottom  is  a  crate  on  wlu^^ 
fuel  is  laid,  and  the  kiln  then  filled  with  limestone  and  fuel  (culm  C^ 
small  coal),  mixed  in  suitable  proportions ;  when  the  fire  is  ligfal 
on  the  grate,  the  combustion  extends  throughout  the  mass,  and 
the  perfectly  burned  lime  is  extracted  at  the  bottom  by  the  orifi^ 
of  the  grate,  new  quantities  of  fuel  and  limestone  are  introdnct 
above,  so  that  the  combustion  is  continuous;  the  carbonic  ae: 
evolved  is  completely  removed  by  the  rapid  draught  through 
fire. 

Lime  is  a  pure  white  earth.     When  exposed  to  the  air,  it  rapidf  ▼ 
absorbs  water,  and  falls  into  a  white  powder  (slacked  lime),  yMci 
is  a  hydrate,  Ca.O. .  H.O.     If  a  little  water  be  poured  on  a  piece  iff 
well-burned  lime,  it  is  absorbed  instantly,  and  the  lime  appears  qsite 
dry,  but  after  a  few  moments  cracks,  and  falls  into  the  powder  of 
hydrate,  evolving  so  much  heat  as  to  char  wood  and  infumie  gns- 
powder  when  in  large  quantities.    It  is  thus  that  vessels  ladenwitk 
lime  have  been  burned  at  sea,  by  water  penetrating  to  the  hoU. 
Lime  is  soluble  in  water,  though  but  sparingly,  and  still  less  solaUe 
in  boiling  than  in  cold  water;  one  part  of  lime  requiring  778  of iv** 
ter  at  60^  and  1270  at  212''  for  its  solution ;  hence,  when  lime-wiMr 
is  boiled,  it  becomes  turbid.    The  solution  of  lime  has  an  acrid,  sligk^ 
ly  caustic  taste ;  it  reacts  alkaline ;  exposed  to  the  air,  it  absoiAi 
carbonic  acid,  becoming  covered  with  a  crystalline  pellicle  of  e*'* 
bonate  of  lime.     On  breathing  into  lime-water  through  a  glass  tiM 
it  is  immediately  rendered  turbid  by  the  cubonate  of  lima  prodsoi' 
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by  reBpiration ;  an  excess  of  the  carbonic  acid,  however,  dissolves 
the  precipitate.  It  is  in  this  way  that  carbonate  of  lime  is  held  dis- 
solved in  almost  all  ordinary  spring  and  river  waters.  If  lime  be 
perfectly  dry,  it  has  little  or  no  tendency  to  absorb  carbonic  acid ; 
11  requires  to  be  first  slacked,  and  then  the  hydrate  is  decomposed, 
the  water  beine  expelled  by  the  carbonic  acid ;  the  absorption  is 
veiy  rapid  until  the  lime  becomes  one  half  saturated,  a  compound 
of  Ca.0. .  C.Og+Ca.O.  •  H.O.  being  probably  formed,  but  after  that 
point  it  advances  very  slowly. 

Lime  being  a  protoxide,  its  formula  is  Ga.O.,  and  its  composition 
ind  equivalent  numbers  are  as  follows: 

Calcium,  71*91  One  equivalent  =256*0  or  20*5 

Oxygen,  28*09  One  equivalent  =100*0  or  _8^ 

100*00  356-0      28-5 

Lfime  is  easilv  distinguished  by  its  dilute  solutions  not  being  pre- 
Jpitated  by  sulphuric  acid  or  sulphate  of  soda,  but  giving  a  white 
irecipitate  of  oxalate  of  lime  on  the  addition  of  a  solution  of  oxalic 
leid ;  an  excess  of  oxalic  acid  does  not  redissolve  this  precipitate* 
The  nitrate  of  lime  is  deliquescent  and  soluble  in  alcohol,  in  which 
It  also  differs  from  the  preceding  earths.  The  compounds  of  lime, 
irhen  ignited  before  the  blowpipe,  tinge  the  flame  of  a  brick-red 
Bolour. 

Lime  is  of  great  importance  in  the  arts,  from  its  use  in  making 
aiortar,  and  in  agriculture  from  its  application  as  a  manure.  The 
ime  in  mortar  is  not  as  carbonate,  and  its  coherent  property  ap- 
lears  to  depend  only  on  the  gradual  drying  of  the  hydrate  by  which 
he  stones  are  retained  together,  as  boards  are  by  the  drying  of  the 
^lue  between  their  surfaces.  The  use  of  lime  as  a  manure  arises 
rom  its  decomposing  the  insoluble  organic  matters  of  the  soil, 
roodv  fibres,  ulmine,  &c.,  and  producing  other  products  more  read- 
[y  taken  up  by  the  radicles  of  the  growing  plants.  It  is  hence  on 
ach  soils  as  f)osses8  a  large  quantity  of  organic  matter,  but  are 
till  barren  from  its  not  being  in  the  suitable  condition,  that  the  ben- 
fieial  effects  of  lime  are  peculiarly  marked. 

Tbere  is  a  dcutoxidc  of  calcium,  Ca.02,  prepared  by  adding  a  solution  of  deutoxide 
r  hydrogen  to  lime-water ;  it  resembles  deutoxide  of  barium,  bat  is  of  no  impor- 
ince. 

There  are  three  compounds  of  sulphur  and  calcium  known ;  the  first,  or  protth 
Upkurei  of  calcium,  Ca.S.,  may  be  prepared  by  heating  sulphate  of  lime  to  redness 
I  a  stream  of  hydrogen  gas,  or,  more  simply,  by  igniting  sulphate  of  lime  with  one 
lird  of  its  weight  of  lampblack ;  all  the  oxygen  of  the  salt  is  carried  oflT  as  water 
I  the  one,  or  as  carbonic  oxide  in  the  other  case,  and  the  sulphur  and  calcium  re- 
tain united.  It  is  a  white  powder,  Imt  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water.  It  plays 
n  important  part  in  the  manufacture  of  carbonate  of  soda,  as  will  be  hereafter  ex- 
hined.  When  flowers  of  sulphur  and  slacked  lime  are  boiled  together  in  water,  a 
era  yellow  solution  is  obtaineid,  which  is  said  to  be  a  sulphuret  of  lime,  but  wMch 
eally  consists  of  a  mixture  of  hyposulphite  of  lime  and  bitulphuret  of  aUcium,  68. 
nd  3Ca.O.  producing  S902-|-Ca.O.  and  SCa.St.  If  the  solution  be  concentrated,  this 
1st  separates  in  yellow  prisms  with  water  of  crystallization.  It  is  fimn  this  yellow 
qaor  that  the  precipitated  sulphur  is  prepared ;  for,  on  adding  to  it  an  acid,  sulphu- 
Bt  of  hydrogen  is  evolved  fiom  the  sulphuret  of  calcium  in  such  proportion  as  to 
eoompose  the  hydroeulphurous  acid,  and  all  the  sulphur  is  precipitated,  while  the 
me  remains  in  combination  with  the  acid  which  is  employed.  If  the  sulphur  be 
1  jpt9t  excess  in  proportion  to  the  lime,  a  pentanUj^uiret  of  calcium  may  be  formed. 

The  telaimru  c/  aUoMm  is  not  impovtant    If  phovhoros  in  ▼spoor  be  passed 
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through  a  red-hot  tube  loosely  filled  with  lime,  a  brown  subslance  is  produced,  pop- 
ularly termed  pkosphuret  of  Utnct  but  which  is  a  mixture  of  phosphate  of  lime  and 
fkospkuret  of  calcium ;  the  temperature  must  not  be  raised  too  high,  or  else  the 
phosphorus  may  be  expelled  again.  When  this  phosphuret  of  calcium  is  brought 
into  contact  with  water,  it  is  decomposed,  phosphite  of  lime  and  pbosphuretted  hy- 
drogen being  produced ;  this  last  being  evolved  in  its  spontaneously  inflammable 
condition,  it  is  an  interesting  experiment  to  throw  a  fragment  of  tte  brown  Mb- 
stance  into  a  glass  of  water ;  numerous  gas  bubbles  are  immediately  formed,  which 
explode  when  they  reach  the  air,  as  described  in  p.  300. 

Of  Magnesium. 

This  metal,  like  the  bases  of  the  other  earths,  was  first  recog- 
nised  by  Humphrey  Davy,  but  the  process  by  which  it  is  best  pre* 
pared  is  that  given  by  Bussy.     A  few  pieces  of  potassium  are  to  be 
placed  at  the  bottom  of  a  tube  of  hard  glass,  and  then  a  quantity  of 
anhydrous  chloride  of  magnesium  in  small  fragments  to  be  laid  upon 
them  I  the  part  of  the  tube  containing  the  earthy  chloride  is  to  be 
heated  to  near  its  point  of  fusion,  and  the  metal  converted  into  va- 
pour by  the  application  of  the  lamp,  as  in  the  figure,  p.  321 ;  if 
soon  as  the  vapour  of  the  potassium  comes  into  contact  with  the 
heated  salt,  vivid  ignition  ensues,  and  chloride  of  potassium  being 
formed,  the  magnesium  is  liberated  in  the  metallic  state,  Mr.Cl 
and  K.  giving  K.Cl.  and  Mg.     When  the  action  has  ceased  and  the 
tube  is  completely  cool,  the  mass  is  to  be  washed  with  warm  wa- 
ter;  the  chloride  of  potassium  dissolves,  and  leaves  the  magnesium, 
with  perfect  metallic  properties,  behind.     It  is  white  like  silver,  mal- 
leable and  fusible  at  a  red  heat ;  it  is  not  changed  by  dry  air,  and 
but  slowly  oxidized  by  damp  air ;  it  may  be  boiled  in  water  without 
this  being  decomposed.     If  magnesium  be  heated  to  redness  in  air 
or  oxygen,  it  burns  with  brilliancy,  forming  magnesia,  and  it  in- 
flames spontaneously  in  chlorine  ;  it  dissolves  in  dilute  acids  with 
the  evolution  of  hydrogen  gas,  and  the  formation  of  a  salt  of  mag^ 
nesia.     The  symbol  of  magnesium  is  Mg.,  and  its  equivalent  number 
is  158*3  or  12*7  according  to  the  standard. 

Magnesia,  the  only  known  compound  of  magnesium  and  oxvgwii 
is  a  protoxide.     It  exists  in  considerable  quantity  in  nature,  bfiBf 
a  constituent  of  a  great  variety  of  minerals ;  it  is  found  as  hydrat^ 
as  carbonate,  sulphate,  and  silicate,  but  its  most  abundant  soareei< 
the  magnesian  limestone,  common  both  in  Ireland  and  in  Englan'i 
which  consists  of  an  equivalent  of  each  carbonate,  its  formula  beio^ 
Ca.O. .  C.Oj  +  Mg.O. .  C.Oj.     The  pure  magnesia  is  always  prepam 
by  exposing  the  carbonate  of  magnesia  of  commerce,  the  preparation 
of  which  will  be  described  among  the  salts,  to  a  full  red  heat;  the 
carbonic  acid  is  expelled,  and  the  earth  remains  pure.    Magnesia  i* 
a  very  light  white  powder,  without  taste  or  smell ;  it  is  almost  p«t- 
fectly  infusible ;  but  it  and  lime  are  remarkable  for  becoming  beiA' 
tifully  phosphorescent  when  strongly  heated,  and  it  is  hence  thit 
lime  is  used  as  a  source  of  the  most  brilliant  light  when  it  is  heated 
in  the  jet  of  the   oxyhydrogen  blowpipe.     It  is  very  sparingly  aob- 
ble  in  water,  and  still  less  so  in  hot  than  in  cold  water ;  its  solatiot 
browns  turmeric  paper  very  slightly.     It  is  remarkably  inferior  to 
lime  in  basic  power,  but  still  neutralizes  the  stronffest  acids  perfects 
ly,  forming  excellently  characterized  classes  of  siQts. 

The  formula  of  magnesia  is  Mg.O.,  and  its  composition  and  aqiiii^ 
alent  numbers  are. 
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Magnesium,  61-29        One  equivalent  =r  158*3  or  12*7 
Oxygen,         38-81        One  equivalent  =100*0  or    8*0 

10000  258"^       20T 

Magnesia  is  recognised  by  its  sulphate  being  very  s))luble  in  wa- 
ter, and  a  solution  containing  it  being  precipitated  by  the  alkalies 
UM  their  carbonates.  The  precipitate  so  obtained  is  redissolved 
on  adding  to  the  liquor  a  strong  solution  of  sal  ammoniac.  The 
most  delicate  test  for  magnesia  consists  in  rendering  the  liquor  sus- 
pected to  contain  it  a^aline  by  ammonia,  and  then  adding  a  solution 
of  phosphate  of  soda ;  after  a  short  time  the  phosphate  of  ammonia 
ana  magnesia  crystallizes  on  the  side  of  the  glass,  particularly  if  it 
be  scratched  by  a  ^lass  rod :  this  double  salt  is  almost  completely 
insoluble  in  an  alkaline  liquor.  A  solid  substance  containing  mag- 
nesia possesses  the  property,  that,  if  it  be  moistened  by  a  very  smiul 
quantity  of  nitrate  of  cobalt,  and  ignited  strongly  by  the  blowpipe, 
it  becomes  a  fine  pink  or  rose  colour :  the  presence  of  other  bodies 
may,  however,  interfere  with  this  result. 

The  sulphurets  and  seleniurets  of  magnesium  are  of  no  impor- 
tance ;  they  resemble,  almost  perfectly,  those  of  calcium  already 
noticed. 

SECTION  II. 
METALS  OF  TH£  8BC0ND  CLASS. 

Of  Aluminum, 

This  metal  is  prepared  by  the  action  of  potassium  upon  its  chlo- 
ride, exactly  as  described  for  magnesium  in  the  last  division,  but  the 
operation  must  be  performed  in  vessels  of  platinum  or  porcelain, 
as  the  heat  spontaneously  evolved  during  the  reaction  is  so  intense 
as  to  fuse  the  most  refractory  glass;  the  quantity  operated  on 
should  likewise  be  small.  A  gray  melted  mass  of  chloride  of  potas- 
sium and  metallic  aluminum  remains,  which  is  to  be  washed  with 
eold  water,  and  the  metal  is  thus  obtained  in  minute  but  brilliant 
•cales. 

Aluminum  does  not  decompose  water  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
and  only  slowly  even  at  a  boiling  heat,  but  it  dissolves  rapidly  in 
dilate  acids,  and  also  in  solutions  of  the  caustic  alkalies,  with  the 
evolution  of  hydrogen  gas,  from  the  water  being  decomposed.  The 
symbol  of  aluminum  is  Al.,  and  its  equivalent  numbers  are  171*2  or 
13*7,  according  to  the  scale. 

There  is  but  one  compound  known  of  aluminum  and  oxygen :  it 
is  alumina.  This  earth  exists  in  very  large  quantity  in  nature,  beine 
even  still  more  abundant  than  lime ;  it  is  a  principal  ingredient  of 
almost  all  rocks,  except  the  purest  kinds  of  limestone  ;  it  constitutes 
the  great  mass  of  the  ordinary  clayf  and  soils,  these  deposites  being 
produced  by  the  gradual  decompositidn  and  detrition  of  various  kinds 
of  rocks.  In  all  these  forms  the  alumina  is  generally  combined  with 
silica,  and  sometimes  with  sulphuric  or  phosphoric  acids ;  it  is  also 
met  with  pure,  or  at  least  contaminated  bv  the  presence  of  only  a 
trace  of  foreign  matter ;  thus  the  ruby  and  the  sapphire,  two  of  the 
moat  highly  prized  precious  stones,  are  alumina,  combined  with  small 
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quantities  of  colouring  matter.  The  importance  of  alumiiia  in  the 
arts  is  very  great ;  it  is  a  necessary  ingredient  in  the  formation  of  all 
kinds  of  earthenware,  from  tiles  or  bricks  to  the  finest  kinds  of  por- 
celain, and  is  extensively  used  as  the  basis  or  mordant  for  some  of 
the  most  brilliant  and  durable  colours. that  can  be  fixed  upon  cotton 
or  woollen  cloth.  The  alumina  derives  its  name  from  the  salt  wUfeh 
it  forms  with  potash  and  sulphuric  acid,  the  alum  of  oommerce,  fiNna 
which  it  is  always  prepared  for  the  purposes  of  the  ehemiat. 

To  prepare  pure  alumina,  a  solution  of  alum  is  to  be  decom* 
posed  by  carbonate  of  potash,  and  the  precipitate  separated  by  the 
filter.    This  precipitate  is  alumina,  the  sulphuric  acid  being  taken 
by  the  potash,  and  the  carbonic  acid,  which  cannot  combine  with 
the  alumina,  being  evolved  as  g^s.    The  alumina  thus  prodnced  is, 
however,  not  quite  pure ;  it  always  carries  down  with  it  a  little  sul- 
phate of  potash,  from  which  it  must  be  separated  by  being  dissolved 
m  dilute  muriatic  acid,  and  again  precipitated  by  carbonate  of  am- 
monia ;  bein^  then  well  washed,  until  the  water  passes  from  the  fil- 
ter completelv  free  from  sal  ammoniac,  it  may  be  looked  upon  si 
pure.    The  alumina  so  obtained,  when  dried  at  common  tempera- 
tures, constitutes  a  bulky  gummy  mass,  which  is  a  hydrate,  the  earth 
and  the  water  containing  equal  quantities  of  oxygjen.    To  ^xpel  tlu* 
water  completely,  it  must  be  exposed  to  a  white  heat;  in  drying  i^ 
contracts  very  much.    It  was  on  the  measurement  of  this  contra^ 
tion  that  Wedgewood  founded  his  pyrometer,  now  gone  out  of  ufl^ 
and  to  aUow  for  it,  all  vessels  of  earthenware  and  china  are  ms^ 
much  larger  than  they  are  intended  to  be  when  completely  beke^ 

In  consequence  of  the  great  power  with  which  alumina  sbwof^^ 
and  retains  moisture,  it  adheres  strongly  to  the  tongue,  prodaein^^^ 
very  peculiar  sensation  when  applied  to  it.     The  more  or  less  Wk^^^ 
tive  quality  of  soils  results  from  the  same  property,  and  is  zemnm^J'^ 
proportional  to  the  quantity  of  pure  clay  which  they  contain. 

Alumina  is  white  ;  if  dried  at  moderate  temperatures,  it  dissol^^^ 
freely  in  acids  and  in  solutions  of  the  fixed  caustic  alkalies,  but  ^ 
it  be  very  strongly  heated,  particularly  if  fused  by  the  oxyhjfdrog'""'^ 
blowpipe,  it  dissolves  much  more  slowly.  It  is  particularly  rema^^^' 
able  for  its  tendency  to  unite  with  organic  matters.  If  a  cotton  ek^'  ^ 
be  immersed  in  a  solution  of  acetate  of  alumina,  the  earth  will  ^B  ^ 
posite  itself  completely  on  the  fibres  of  the  cotton,  and  leare  the  i 
acid  free.  The  most  important  processes  in  calico  printing  rep^^ 
upon  this  principle. 

«    Although  alumina  is  the  only  compound  of  aluminum  and  oxyg<0S^ 
it  is  yet  not  to  be  considered  as  a  protoxide.    I  have  already  A^ 
scribed,  pages  213  and  223,  the  isomorphousand  other  relations  wbi^ 
establish  its  constitution  to  be  similar  to  that  of  peroxide  of  boO' 
It  is  hence  a  sesquioxide,  and  its  formula  is  Alfi^,    Its  compositios 
and  equivalent  numbers  are, 

Alumina,  53-3         Two  equivalents,    =342*4  or  27*4    ' 
Oxygen,  46-7         Three  equivalents,  =300'0  or  24*0 

1000  "642^    Tvi 

Alumina  is  easily  recognised.    Its  solution  is  precipitated  hf^     Jtj 
alkaline  carbonates,  and  the  precipitate  is  dissolved  hy  the  tii^ 
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fixed  alkalies,  but  not  by  ammonia.  It  is  also  precipitated  white  by 
hydrosnlphuiet  of  ammonia.  If  a  solid  substance  containing  alumina 
be  moistened  imh  a  tpce  of  nitrate  of  cobalt,  and  ignited  by  the 
blowpipe,  it  becomes  of  a  beautiful  blue  c4our. 

If  alufninnm  be  heated  in  the  vapour  of  snlphttr,  it  takes  fire,  and  forais  a  gray 
nmm  of  mdflmret  tf  alumhtum.  TkHis  decomposed  l^r  water,  producing  alumina 
aa#iWphiiretted  bydmen,  sbowing  that  its  formula  was  AltSs,  wbicb  with  3H.0. 
gifii AliOs  and  aOB.  ^  Tbii  sulphuret,  therefore,  cannot  be  formed  in  solution ;  'and 
when  a  scdution  oralvmina  is  precipitated  by  hj^hwulphuret  of  ammonia,  as  already 
notioed,  the  precipitate  is  pure  alumina,  and  the  liquor  contains  sulphuret  of  hy- 
drnen. 
'  Tiie  ssliBiaret  and  phosphuret  of  aluminum  are  known,  but  are  of  no  importance. 

Of  Glucinum. 

The  earth  of  which  this  metal  is  the  basis  has  been  found  but  in  a  few  rare  min* 
erals,  and  as  it  exercises  no  influence  on  science  from  the  nature  of  its  compounds, 
and  is  of  no  application  in  medicine  or  in  the  arts,  a  very  brief  notice  of  it  will  suf- 
fice. It  exists  in  the  emerald,  beryl,  and  euclase.  To  obtain  it  from  beryl,  the 
mineral  is  fused  with  carbonate  of  potash,  the  mass  treated  with  dilute  muriatic 
acid,  and  evaporated  to  dryness  to  separate  the  silica.  The  portion  which  dissolves 
then  in  water  is  to  be  decomposed  by  ammonia,  which  precipitates  the  alumina  and 
^oeina  together,  and  the  moist  precipitate  digested  in  a  strong  cold  solution  of  car- 
boute  of  aomionia,  in  which  the  glucina  dissolves.  On  boiOng  the  filtered  liquor 
so  obtained,  the  ^ucina  separates  in  combination  with  carbonic  acid,  from  which  it 
is  fined  by  ignition,  and  so  obtained  pure. 

Th»  egorth  is  tasteless  and  inodorous ;  it  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  has  no  action 
en  itgMtie  colours.  Its  salts  taste  remarkably  sweet,  whence  its  name  (yXvicvr). 
It  m  eanly  recognised  by  its  relation  to  pure  and  carbonated  ammonia,  described  in 
the  details  of  its  preparation.  The  metal  glucinum  is  prepared  from  its  chloride 
precise^  as  aluminum  and  magnesium,  wmch  it  resembles  very  closely  in  all  its 
properties.    Its  symbol  is  6.,  and  its  equivalent  numbers  are  331-4  or  26-6. 

uhidna  is  considered  to  be,  like  alumina,  a  sesquioxide,  and  its  formula  being 
<hO^  its  composition  and  equivalents  may  easily  be  calculated. 

Of  Yttrium^  Thorium^  and  Zirconium. 

These  metals  are  the  bases  of  earths,  concerning  which,  firom  the  rarity  of  the 
sources  from  which  they  have  hitherto  been  derived,  but  little  is  known,  and  firom 
^lieir  being  destitute  of  scientific  importance  as  well  as  of  practical  application,  short 
itioe  of  their  characters  only  need  be  given. 

Yttrimm. — ^The  earth  yttriay  oxide  of  ytlrium,  exists  in  some  rare  Swedish  min- 
wh^  were  its  only  sources  until  the  very  remarkable  discovery,  by  Apjohn, 
oC  its  presence  in  the  ordinary  Bohemian  garnet  or  pyrope.  The  method  of  its  ex- 
traction is  too  complicated  for  description  here.  It  is  insoluble  in  the  fixed  caustic 
»ifcafift,  and  is  precipitated  by  the  yellow  prussiate  of  potash,  by  which  it  is  com- 
pletely distinguished  from  the  other  earths.  It  is  a  protoxide.  Its  formula  is 
VeooeY.O. 

T%ormm. — ^The  earth  /Aorta,  oxide  of  thoriumj  Th.O.,  has  been  found  but  in  two 
^vsiy  rare  minerals.    It  is  the  heaviest  of  all  the  earths,  its  sp.  gr.  being  9-4.    It  re-  % 
aembles  yttria  closely  in  its  properties. 

Zireonium. — ^The  earth  ztrconioj  tesquioxide  of  zirconium,  ZrsQs*  is  found  in  two 
lire  minerals,  the  hyacinth  and  zireon.    It  resembles  alumina  very  closely  in  all  i^ 
poperties,  and  in  some  respects  assimilates  itself  to  silica,  and  appears  to  form  ' 
^nk  by  which  the  metallic  and  non-metallic  bodies  are  connected  in  this  direct 
Thos  the  double  fluoride  of  zirconium  and  potassium  is  a  sparingly  soluble  sal^ ' 
^  ilnoride  of  silicon  and  potassium,  and  it  is  from  this  double  fluoride  that, 
^^m  in  obtained,  by  a  process  identical  with  that  which  is  described  in 
^  the  preparation  of  suicon. 

Cerium,    Lanthanum.  -'.jf 

These  metals  are  found  in  a  few  rather  rare  minerals,  and  have  been  but  very 
^^cent^diatiDgiiishedfipom  one  another.    Th^  are  always  asBOoiated  together  in 
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nature.  Their  history  does  not  possess  any  particcilar  interest,  and  need  heneebe 
noticed  hut  very  briefly. 

The  metallic  cerium  is  ohtained  by  igniting  the  protochloride  of  cerium  with  po- 
tassium,  as  has  been  ahready  described  for  other  metalt.  It  is  a  slightly  coherest 
brown  powder,  which  decomposes  water  slowly,  evolving  hydrogen,  pmrticulailj  if 
the  water  be  hot,  and  forming  oxide  of  cerium.  It  combines  with  ozysen  in  tvo 
proportions,  forming  a  protoxide  and  a  sesqataxide,  Ce.O.  and  OeiO^  But  aU  tki 
res^)ts  obtained  with  it  now  require  revision,  as  the  discovery  of  lanthanum  kv 
thrown  much  doubt  on  the  purity  of  the  substances  that  have  beeo  hitherto  woaigui 
as  compounds  of  cerium,  and  on  to  received  atomic  weight.  The  protoxide  df 
cerium  is  of  a  pale  fawn  colour.  If  it  be  heated  in  the  open  air,  it  abeorfaa  oxjlpii 
and  changes  into  the  dark  brown  peroxide ;  and  if  this  be  reduced  by  hydrogta 
gas,  at  a  red  heat,  it  forms  a  yellow  complex  oxide,  probably  Ce^4. 

Lantfumum. — It  was  found  by  Mosander,  that  by  calcining  protoxide  of  cerina 
80  as  to  convert  it  into  peroxide,  only  a  portion  of  it  became  insoluble  in  dihtte  ni- 
tric acid,  and  that  which  dissolved  was  found,  on  accurate  examination,  to  bernif 
an  oxide  of  a  new  metal,  which,  not  forming  an  insoluble  peroxide,  may  bs  ihM 
separated  from  oxide  of  cerium.  From  its  having  been  so  long  hidden  in  theoiids 
of  cerium  usually  made,  he  named  it  lanthanum  (Aos^ayu),  but  its  detailed  fait* 
toiy  remains  yet  undeveloped. 

Of  Manganese. 

This  metal  exists  very  extensively  diffused  through  natiiroi  al* 
though  not  in  very  great  quantity.  Traces  of  it  are  found  in  the  an- 
imal and  vegetable  kingdoms,  but  its  great  sources  are  the  numerous 
combinations  which  it  forms  with  oxygen,  and  which  are  employed 
for  the  purposes  of  the  arts  and  of  research.  Its  name  is  a  modifi- 
cation of  magnesia,  for  the  native  peroxide  was  once  termed  sufM* 
m  nigra  ;  but  when  the  peculiar  metal  which  it  contained  was  recof 
nised,  the  present  appellation  was  given  to  it. 

Manganese  is  one  of  the  metals  most  difficult  to  reduce,  from  i^ 
firreat  affinity  for  oxygen,  and  the  high  temperature  necessary  f^ 
Its  fusion.     To  obtain  it,  the  oxide  must  be  taken  in  a  state  of  ▼^''S 
fine  division,  and  for  that  object  it  is  best  to  use  an  oxide  artifici^^ 
prepared,  as  described  farther  on.     This  is  to  be  mixed  with  ^ 
equal  weight  of  lampblack,  and  made  into  a  dough  with  oil,  and  t 
mass  fixed  into  a  crucible,  previously  coated  with  a  mixture  of  c 
and  charcoal  powder.     The  crucible,  so  filled,  being  covered,  b 
be  exposed  to  the  most  violent  heat  of  a  smith's  for?e  for  a  cou_ 
of  hours.     On  then  examining  it,  a  button  of  metulic  mangan^^ 
will  be  found  occupying  its  lowest  portion. 

The  metallic  manganese  is  grayish  white,  granular,  and  brittle 
its  sp.  gr.  8*013.     It  is  exceedingly  infusible.     It  very  soon  tarnish^ 
in  the  air,  absorbing  oxygen,  and  falling  into  a  black  powder  aft^ 
some  time.     It  decomposes  pure  water,  but  very  slowly ;  but  rapid^ 
dissolves  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  with  the  evolution  of  hydrog^ 
gas,  sulphate  of  the  protoxide  of  manganese  being  formed. 

The  symbol  of  manganese  is  Mn.,  and  its  atomic  weight  is  346  i^- 
fljl'ly  according  to  the  standard. 

It  is  remarkable  for  the  number  of  compounds  which  it  forma  witf 
oxygen,  which  are  as  follows : 

Protoxide  of  manganese     ....  Mn.O. 

Sesquioxide  of  manganese      .     .     .  MutOg. 

Peroxide  of  manganese      ....  Mn.O,. 

Manganic  acid Mn.O,. 

Permanganic  acid MugOf. 
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i  addition,  there  are  two  complex  oxides : 

The  red  oxide    •    •    .    .    Hn,04,  or  Mn.O.+MiiiOs. 
Varyicite MD4O7,  or  Mii20,+2Mii.Of 

be  metallic  manganese  being  of  such  difficult  preparation,  the 
»a8  eomponnds  of  it  are  usodly  obtained  from  its  most  abundant 
ce,  the  native  peroxide,  which  is  sent  into  commerce  in  large 
ttities,  to  be  employed  in  the  arts  {^  the  fabrication  of  chlorine, 
in  chemistry  to  prepare  oxygen,  and  many  other  purposes, 
simplest  wajr'of  preparing  the  salts  of  manganese  from  this  na- 
peroxide,  which  is  usually  associated  with  a  large  quantity  of 
e  of  iron,  consists  in  dissomng  it  in  an  excess  of  muriatic  acid, 
evaporating  the  liquor  so  obtained  to  dryness.  The  resulting 
I  consists  of  chloride  of  manganese  mixed  with  perchloride  of 
.  When  this  mass  is  heated  to  redness,  the  perchloride  of  iron 
faHy  decomposed  and  partly  volatilized,  and  on  digesting  the 
loai  mass  in  water,  oxide  of  iron  remains  undissolved,  and  a 
orless  or  faintly  amethystine  solution  of  protochloride  of  man- 
»se  is  obtained.  From  this  the  various  other  preparations  may 
asily  formed. 

rotoxide  of  Manganese — ^Mn.0. 5  equivalent  446  or  35*7 — may 
nrepared  in  many  ways.  If  to  a  solution  of  protochloride  of 
ganese  an  excess  of  a  caustic  alkali  be  added,  a  bulky  white 
iipitate  is  produced,  which  is  hydrated  protoxide  of  manganese, 
us  state  it  rapidly  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air,  becoming  reddish 
m,  being  converted  into  red  oxide,  which  is  the  most  permanent 
le  oxygen  compounds  of  manganese.  If  any  of  the  higher  ox- 
of  manganese,  in  a  state  of  fine  division,  such  as  the  red  oxide 
eroxide  artificially  prepared,  be  heated  to  redness  in  a  tube  of 
I  glass,  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen  g^as,  oxygen  is  removed  in  such 
K>rtion  as  to  leave  protoxide  of  manganese  behind.  The  oxide 
btained  is  of  a  greenish  gray  colour ;  it  does  not  absorb  oxygen 
&  so  rapidly  as  the  hydratea  oxide  ;  but  if  it  be  exposed  to  the 
while  hot,  it  rapidly  becomes  brown,  or  even  bums.  But  it  is 
t  obtained  by  mixing  together  chloride  of  manganese,  carbonate 
(oda,  and  sal  ammoniac,  and  exposing  them  in  a  kind  of  platinum 
cible  to  a  full  red  heat.  The  chloride  of  mang^anese  is  decom- 
ed  by  the  carbonate  of  soda,  chloride  of  sodium  and  carbonate 
manganese  being  formed ;  Mn.Cl.  and  Na.O. .  C.0|  giving  Na. 
and  Mn.O. .  C.Oj.  The  carbonic  acid  is,  however,  driven  ofil*by 
high  temperature,  and  the  protoxide  of  mang^anese  set  free,  h^ing  , 
Ifed  in  presence  of  the  sai  ammoniac,  which  readily  yields  by-  /^  / 
gen,  is  prevented  from  passing  to  a  higher  degree  of  oxidation.  "^ 
)  oxide  obtained  at  this  high  temperature  has  no  tendency  to  / 

lUne  farther  with  oxygen  under  ordinary  circumstances,  and 
r  hence  be  easily  preserved. 

lie  oxide  is  of  various  shades  of  grayish  green,  according  to  the 
hod  of  preparation.  It  is  without  action  on  vegetable  colours, 
it  combines  with  all  the  acids,  evolving  in  some  cases,  as  with 
9f  vitriol,  intense  heat,  and  forms  salts  remarkable  for  their  def- 
sness  and  neutrality.  These  salts  are  generally  colourless,  but 
n  of  a  peculiar  rose  colour,  which  is  not  due  to  the  presence  of 

y  Y 
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any  higher  degree  of  oxidation,  but  to  a  peculiar  (isomeric)  con- 
dition of  the  salt  itself. 

Sesquioxide  of  Manganese. — MngOf  Equivalent  992  or  79*4.  Thii 
oxide  is  found  in  nature  in  considerable  quantity,  either  pure,  as  ii 
the  mineral  braunitey  or  combined  with  water,  as  in  the  mineral  sms- 
ganite.  It  may  be  prepared  artificially  by  exposing  the  peroxide  for 
a  short  time  to  a  dull  red  heat,  but  it  is  difficult  to  manage  the  d^ 
composition  of  that  substance  so  that  it  shall  not  proceed  too  Ar. 
The  sesquioxide  is  of  a  dark  brown  colour;  exposed  to  a  itroDr 
heat  it  is  partly  decomposed,  evolving  oxygen,  and  being  redacet 
to  the  state  of  red  oxide.  It  combines  with  acids,  forming  ^sahi 
which  are  of  a  deep  red  colour,  and  which  are  isomorphoas  witk 
those  of  alumina.  Its  salts  are  immediately  decolorized  by  sulpho^ 
ous  acid  and  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  This  oxide  possesses  the 
property  of  staining  glass  purple  or  violet,  and  by  this  character  in 
exceedingly  small  trace  of  manganese  can  be  detected  by  fusing  tke 
substance  with  borax  in  the  oxidating  flame  of  the  blowpipe. 

Peroxide  of  Manganese^  or  Black  Oxide, — ^Mn.Og.  Equiment  546 
or  43.7.  This  substance,  which  is  the  most  abundant  source  of 
manganese,  and  that  from  which  all  its  technical  applications  ire 
derived,  exists  in  nature  in  a  variety  of  forms.  Cry staUued  and  pare, 
it  forms  the  mineral  pyrolusite  ;  combined  with  water,  2Mn.0|+H. 
O.,  it  constitutes  the  mineral  Wadd^  which,  in  an  impure  form,  con* 
taminated  with  variable  quantities  of  peroxide  of  iron,  carbonate  of 
lime,  and  carbonate  of  barytes,  forms  the  earthy  varieties,  which  tre 
those  usually  found  in  commerce.  This  oxide  may  be  prepared  u» 
tificially  by  decomposing  the  protochloride  of  manganese  by  a  lolu- 
tion  of  chloride  of  lime,  Mn.Cl.  and  2Ca.O.  +  CI.  producing  KmSA' 
and  Mn.Ot.  It  is  also  produced  when  permanganate  of  potash  if  de- 
composed by  any  organic  substance.  In  these  cases  it  is  precipit*' 
ted  in  combination  with  one  equivalent  of  water,  Mn.08+H.O.,  irom 
which  it  may  be  freed  by  a  temperature  below  redness. 

This  peroxide  of  manganese  is  black ;  exposed  to  heat,  it  abandost 
oxygen,  being  reduced  first  to  the  state  of  sesquioxide,  and  fintUy 
to  that  of  red  oxide.     It  does  not  unite  with  either  acids  or  alkali^ > 
but,  when  heated  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  decomposed  in  the 
manner  fully  described  under  the  head  of  oxygen,  in  paf  e  244.    I^ 
use  in  the  preparation  of  chlorine  has  been  also  noticed,  page  901* 
An  important  object  to  which  it  is  applied  is  to  peroxidize  the  ifOB 
contained  in  the  ordinary  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  gliii- 
If  the  iron  were  as  protoxide,  it  would  colour  the  glass  grreen ;  bat  the 
red  oxide  produces  only  a  very  faint  yellowish  tinge ;  and  as  the 
protoxide  of  manganese  is  itself  destitute  of  colouring  power,  by  the 
action  of  Mn.O,  on  2Fe.O.  there  are  formed  Mn.O.  and  FoiOt,  two 
substances  which  have  no  injurious  effect  upon  the  glass  \  if,  how- 
ever, the  peroxide  of  manganese  be  added  in  excess,  a  purple  colour 
is  produced. 

Of  the  complex  oxides,  the  red  oxide  is  alone  of  interest.  It  u 
the  most  stable  of  the  compounds  of  manganese ;  and  whenever  the 
quantity  of  this  metal  present  in  a  substance  is  to  be  determiaed  by 
analysis,  it  is  always  as  the  red  oxide  that  it  is  obtained.  A  solution 
of  any  salt  of  manganese,  being  precipitated  by  an  excess  of  a  cana-» 
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ic  alkali,  the  precipitate,  cautiously  washed  and  igrnited  in  an  open 
tnicible,  gives  the  quantity  of  red  oxide  corresponding  to  the  quan- 
ity  of  manganese  present.  The  yarvacite,  the  other  complex  oxide, 
8  a  mineral  of  rare  occurrence,  and  only  of  interest  as  it  may  be 
niataken  for  the  peroxide,  to  which  it  is  inferior  in  technical  value. 
The  peroxide  of  manganese  found  in  commerce  is  never  quite  pure ;  and  as  its 
IM  in  Uie  arts,  and,  consequently,  its  price,  are,  generally  speaking,  due  exclusively 
10  the  quantity  of  oxygen  it  is  capable  of  yielding,  a  ready  mode  of  effecting  its  anal- 
rsia  becomes  of  great  importance.  There  are  two  modes  in  which  this  may  be  ao- 
ximpiished  upon  very  simple  principles,  and  in  a  short  time,  with  sufficient  accu- 
:acy  for  all  practical  purposes.  The  first  consists  in  converting  oxalic  acid  into 
sarbonic  acid,  by  means  of  the  second  atom  of  oxygen  which  the  peroxide  of  man- 
{Biiese  contains ;  for  Mn.02  and  CfOs  produce  Mn.O.  and  2C.O2.  For  this  purpose 
LOO  grains  of  the  manganese  are  to  be  introduced  into  a  weighed  flask,  and  150 
pains  of  oxalic  acid,  dissolved  in  600  grains  of  water,  are  to  be  then  poured  upon 
i ;  to  this  350  grains  of  oil  of  vitriol  are  to  be  added,  and  the  orifice  of  the  flask 
sloeed  I7  aoork,  through  which  passes  a  tube  containing  fragments  of  recently-fused 
diloride  of  calcium.  The  weight  of  this  cork  and  tube  are  to  be  included  in  the  tare 
of  the  flask.  On  the  addition  of  the  oil  of  vitriol,  a  brisk  effervescence  takes  place; 
owiii^  to  the  escape  of  carboniCyacid  gas,  which,  passing  over  the  fragments  of 
dyonde  of  calcium  in  the  tube,  inrdried,  so  that  the  gas  alone  passes  off.  When 
the  action  slackens,  a  gentle  heat  may  be  applied  until  all  the  oxide  of  manganese 
has  dissolved ;  a  small  quantity  of  a  light  brownish  sediment,  which  generally  forms, 
is  easily  distinguished  from  the  particles  of  black  oxide :  as  soon  as  the  action  is 
qpiite  over,  the  flask  is  suffered  to  cool,  and  as  it  contains  still  a  quantity  of  carbonic 
add  gas,  this  is  removed  by  taking  out  the  cork,  and  blowing  air  into  the  flask 
goitiy  bj  a  glass  tube  ;  the  cork  is  then  to  be  replaced,  and  the  flask,  with  its  con- 
tents, weighed.  It  is  found  to  be  lighter  than  it  and  the  materials  together  had 
been,  and  the  loss  is  the  carbonic  acid.  The  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  formed  is 
thns  found,  and  the  quantity  of  oxygen  it  contained  calculated ;  one  fourth  of 
this  had  been  derived  from  the  peroxide  of  manganese  by  its  conversion  into  pro- 
toxide, which  remains  combined  with  sulphuric  acid  in  the  liquor,  and  the  quantity 
of  peroxide  in  the  100  grains  of  the  ore  is  thus  directly  found.  Thus,  taking  as 
m  example  an  actual  determination,  the  flask  and  materials  weighed  altogether 
1870  arains ;  after  the  action  had  terminated  it  weighed  1816-5  grains ;  the  loss 
was,  therefore,  59*5.  This  consisted  of  16  3  of  carbon  and  43*2  of  oxygen.  The 
oiiygen  derived  from  the  mineral  was,  therefore,  ^=10-8,  which  represent  59 

grains  of  pore  peroxide  of  manganese  in  the  100  of  the  substance  used. 

The  second  mode  of  analysis  consists  in  treating  a  certain  quantity  of  the  native 
oxide  with  an  excess  of  muriatic  acid,  and  passing  the  chlorine  so  evolved  through 
water  in  which  lime  is  diffused ;  chloride  of  lime  is  formed.  A  certain  quantity  of 
proUMmlphate  of  iron  (green  copperas)  is  to  be  dissolved  in  water,  and  the  solution 
of  chloride  of  lime  added  thereto,  until  the  iron  liquor  ceases  to  strike  a  blue  colour 
with  a  drop  of  solution  of  red  prussiate  of  potash ;  then  comparing  the  quantity  of 
the  solotion  of  chloride  of  lime  required  with  the  quantity  that  was  produced,  the 
total  quantity  of  chlorine  generated,  and,  hence,  the  total  quantity  of  oxygen  availa- 
ble in  the  mineral,  are  known.  The  theory  of  the  process  may  be  still  more  simply 
eqnressed  by  the  formuls  of  the  bodies  engaged,  as  follows :  Mn.Oa  and  2H.C1., 
acting  together,  produce  Mn.Cl.  and  2H.0.,  while  CL  is  given  off  as  gas ;  this  combines 
withCa.O.  When  the  compound  Ca.O.Cl.  is  brought  in  contact  with  2(Fe.O. .  S.O,), 
tlK  oxygen  passing  from  the  lime  to  the  iron,  we  have  Ca.Cl.  and  FeaO, .  SS.O,  pro- 
dneed.  As  long  as  any  protosulphate  of  iron  exists,  the  solution  gives  Pnussiah 
bine  with  the  rc3  prussiate  of  potash ;  but  when  all  the  iron  is  changed  to  peroxide, 
the  blue  colour  is  no  longer  produced.  The  following  example  of  an  actual  opera- 
tion will  complete  this  explanation.  100  grains  of  commercial  oxide  of  manganese 
were  placed  in  a  flask  with  about  one  ounce  of  strong  spirits  of  salt,  and  the  chlo- 
rise  evolved  was  conducted  by  a  bent  tube  to  the  bottom  of  a  deep  jar  containing 
1600  grains  of  water  with  100  grains  of  slacked  lime ;  when  the  oxide  of  manga- 
nese had  been  completely  decomposed  by  the  muriatic  acid,  and  all  evolution  oC 
ehknine  had  ceased,  a  quantity  of  the  solution  of  chloride  of  lime  was  filtered  for 
use ;  this  being  very  strong,  500  grains  of  it  were  diluted  with  1000  of  water.  On 
the  other  hand,  100  of  crystallized  protosulphate  of  iron  were  dissolved  in  1000 
grains  of  water,  and  the  dilute  solution  of  chloride  of  lime  added  thereto  by  drops 
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from  an  accurately  graduated  tube,  untili  by  the  test  of  red  prussiate  of  potaih,  iB 
the  iron  was  peroxidized.  It  required  1300  grains  of  the  dilute  solution,  and  bom 
433  of  the  strong  solution.  Now,  as  100  grains  of  tiie  mineral  had  given  IM 
grains  of  this  strong  solution,  the  433  grains  corresponded  to  27  grains ;  the  ani- 
able  oxygen  of  which  was  exactly  equivalent  to  transfer  the  iron  of  tftie  protoni- 
phate  to  the  state  of  peroxide.  Now  the  100  grains  contain  45-6  of  water,  78^  of 
acid,  and  25-5  of  protoxide  of  iron,  consisting  of  19-7  of  iron  and  5*8  of  oxygen,  and 
it  requires  one  hsdf  more,  that  is,  2-9,  to  form  peroxide.  The  result  is,  that  in  ths 
27  grains  of  commercial  oxide  of  manganese,  the  available  oxygen  ia  29,  and  ths 
quantity  of  pure  peroxide  consequently  15*8  grains,  or  58*7  per  cent  This  whoto 
process,  although,  when  thus  described  in  detail,  it  may  appear  complex,  is  exceed* 
ingly  simple  in  execution,  and  does  not  occupy  much  time.  In  accuracy,  the  two 
methods  are  about  equal,  giving  results  which  may  be  depended  on  to  one  peroeBk 

A  mode  has  been  recommended,  which  consists  in  simply  adding  the  green  lol' 
phate  of  iron  directly  to  the  muriatic  acid  and  oxide  of  manganese  in  the  flask,  oad 
the  salt  is.  found  to  be  slightly  in  excess  by  the  filtered  Uquor  giving  Prussian  btae 
with  red  prussiate  of  potash ;  the  quantity  of  green  copperas  added  is  known  \rf 
having  previously  weighed  out  a  quantity,  and  then  weighing  what  may  reoniin 
after  the  process  has  been  completed.  If  no  chlorine  could  escape  the  actioa  of  the 
iron  salt,  this  method  would  be  much  the  shortest  and  simplest  that  could  be  CB- 
ployed ;  but  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  so  to  manage  the  decomposition  as  to  avoid 
its  partial  loss.  On  this  account,  I  look  upon  this  method  as  inferior  in  accoraeyi 
and  really  not  much  simpler  of  execution,  than  those  previously  described. 

The  composition  of  the  commercial  oxide  is  very  variable,  but  the  general  liouts 
may  be  considered  as  being  between  60  and  70  per  cent,  of  pure  peroxide  in  100. 
Frequently,  the  commerci^  substance  contains  sesquioxide,  or  one  of  the  oomplex 
oxides ;  but  in  all  these  cases,  the  methods  given,  as  they  determine  the  quantity  of 
available  oxygen,  show  the  true  value  of  the  specimen,  no  matter  what  the  stale  of 
combination  of  the  metal  may  be. 

Manganic  Acid, — ^Mn-O,.  Equivalent  646  or  51 -7.  If  peroxide 
of  manganese  be  mixed  with  caustic  potash,  or  carbonate  or  nitrate 
of  potash,  in  a  crucible,  and  ignited  strongly,  a  green  fused  mass  is 
obtained,  which  dissolves  in  a  small  quantity  of  water  with  a  fine 
grass-green  colour.  After  some  time,  particularly  if  the  solution 
be  diluted,  it  gradually  changes  colour,  a  brown  precipitate  separ- 
ates, and  the  uquor  becomes  of  a  splendid  red  colour.  This  sab- 
stance  first  got  the  name  of  mineral  chameleon  from  these  chang^es, 
but  their  production  is  now  known  to  depend  on  the  formation  of 
two  distinct  acids  of  manganese.  The  peroxide  of  manganese  in 
these  cases  combines  with  another  atom  of  oxygen  to  form  man- 
ganic acid,  which  unites  with  the  potash.  If  potash,  caustic  or  car- 
bonated, be  used,  the  oxygen  is  derived  from  the  air  ;  if  nitre,  it  sup- 
plies oxygen ;  but  the  best  source  consists  in  mixing  four  parts  of 
peroxide  of  manganese  in  fine  powder  with  3^  parts  of  chlorate  of 
potash,  and  adding  thereto  five  parts  of  caustic  potash  dissolved  in 
a  small  quantity  of  water.  This  mixture  is  to  be  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness, powdered,  and  afterward  ignited  in  a  platinum  crucible,  at  a 
low  red  heat  insufiicient  for  fusion.  By  digestion  of  this  mass  in 
cold  water,  a  deep  green  solution  is  obtained,  from  which,  by  evap- 
oration in  vacuo,  the  manganate  of  potash  is  obtained  in  crystals. 
The  salts  of  this  acid  are  isomorphous  with  those  of  the  sulphuric 
and  chromic  acids.  They  are  decomposed  very  easily,  particularly 
if  organic  matter  be  present,  and  the  acid  itseU  is  hence  incapaUe 
of  being  exhibited  in  an  isolated  form. 

Permanganic  Acid. — MngO?.  Equivalent  1392  or  111*4.  When  a 
solution  of  manganate  of  potash  is  diluted  with  boiling  water,  a  co- 
pious precipitate  of  hydrated  peroxide  of  manganese  forms,  and  a 
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fine  crimson  solation  of  permanganate  of  potash  is  obtained. 
dMn.Os  produces  Mn.Og  and  MutOf.  By  rapidly  evaporating  this 
floltttion  until  a  pellicle  forms,  an  abundant  crop  of  crystals  of  per- 
manganate of  potash  is  obtained  on  cooling :  these  are  isomorphous 
with  the  perchlorate  of  potash,  and  are  almost  completely  black, 
but  with  a  very  peculiar  bronze  lustre.  The  salts  of  this  acid  are 
Tery  stable,  and  by  treating  the  permanganate  of  barytes  with  a 
proper  quantity  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  a  deep  crimson  solution  of 
permanganic  acid  is  obtained.  This  acid  cannot  be  had  solid,  ac- 
cording to  Mitscherlich,  its  solution  when  heated  to  100^  F.  being 
decomposed  into  peroxide  of  manganese  and  oxygen  gas.  It  is 
Tery  probable  that  the  solid  substance  described  as  dry  perman- 
ganic acid  by  some  chemists  contained  some  other  matter  combined 
with  it. 

The  formation  of  these  acids  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on 
peroxide  of  manganese  has  been  already  noticed,  and  the  most 
delicate  test  of  the  presence  of  manganese  in  minerals  consists  in 
fusing  a  fragment  of  the  substance  with  a  little  carbonate  of  soda 
on  a  slip  of  platina  foil,  by  means  of  the  oxidizing  flame  of  the  blow- 
pipe. The  mass,  on  cooling,  becomes  apple-green,  from  the  forma- 
tion  of  manganate  of  soda,  if  there  be  the  smallest  trace  of  mangti- 
nese  in  the  substance  used. 

There  is  but  one  sulphuret  of  manganese.  It  is  found  as  a  min- 
eral, and  formed  also  by  heating  oxide  of  manganese  and  sulphur 
(page  285).  It  is  precipitated  in  a  hydrated  state,  when  a  solution 
of  manganese  is  decomposed  by  hyarosulphuret  of  ammonia.  Its 
colour  is  then  flesh  red.     Its  formula  is  Mn.S. 

The  detection  of  manganese  is  very  simple.    When  in  a  solid 
form,  its  compounds  are  recognised  by  giving  before  the  blowpipe  a 
parjrie  glass  with  borax,  and  a  green  bead  with  carbonate  of  soda* 
In  solution,  if  the  manganese  be  as  protoxide,  the  solution  is  col- 
ourless, and  yields  with  the  caustic  alkalies  a  white  precipitate  (Mn. 
0.),  rapidly  becoming  brown  rMn904)  :  with  the  alkaline  carbonates, 
m  white  precipitate,  Mn.O.  .  U.Oj;  and  with  hydrosulphuret  of  am- 
monia, a  flesh  red  hydrated  sulphuret.     The  yellow  prussiate  of  pot- 
mah  precipitates  the  salts  of  manganese  pure  white,  if  there  be  no 
'trace  of  iron  present.     When  the  manganese  is  not  in  the  state  of 

{protoxide,  the  solution  is  always  coloured  red  or  green.  These  so- 
utions  are  decolorised  by  sulphurous  acid  and  by  sulphuretted  hy- 
^<^en,  which  absorbs  o^feygen  from  all  the  higher  degrees  of  oxida- 
tion, and  a  colourless  solution  of  protoxide  is  then  obtained,  which 
S^'ves  the  reactions  already  described. 

SECTION  m. 

METALS  OF  THE  THIRD   CLASS. 

Of  Iran. 

This  is  the  most  extensively  distributed,  and  also  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  metals ;  it  may,  indeed,  be  considered  as  being,  after 
^ose  elements  necessary  to  the  functions  of  animal  existence,  that 
^ich  is  most  indispensable  to  man  for  the  wants  of  ordinary  life. 
^  its  employment  and  applications  is  founded  every  important 
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step  which  marks  the  gradual  progress  of  the  human  race  from  bar- 
barism to  civilization.  The  difficulties  which  its  reduction  from  the 
state  of  ore  present,  the  variety  of  conditions  necessary  for  its  being 
successfully  wrought  into  useful  forms,  and  the  pre-eminent  advan- 
tage it  possesses  over  every  other  metal  for  the  construction  equally 
of  the  simplest  tool  and  the  most  complex  machine,  for  the  imple* 
ments  of  war  as  well  as  peace,  all  combine  to  excite  the  energies 
of  a  people  to  its  acquisition,  whether  by  their  own  labour  or  by 
commerce  ;  and  thus  impel  them  to  mental  activity  and  civiliiation, 
either  of  native  and  independent  growth,  or  borrowed  from  more 
advanced  neighbours.  As  gold  and  jewels  hence  become  the  type 
of  ignorant  and  barbaric  pomp,  so  iron  inay  be  regarded  as  the  great-* 
est  material  source  of  national  intelligence  and  industry. 

Iron  exists  in  nature  under  a  variety  of  forms  ;  it  is  found  native  S 
for,  in  addition  to  loose  blocks  of  metallic  iron  found  on  the  surfac 
in  various  countries,  and  to  which  a  different  nature  may  be  assigned 
it  is  found  in  veins,  in  mines,  in  Russia  and  America.    Its 
abundant  form  is  that  of  oxide,  either  pure,  forming  the  variou 
black  and  magnetic  oxides,  the  hsmatite,  or  red  oxide,  icc»j  or  com 
bined  with  carbonic  acid,  constituting  the  clay  iron  stone  from 
the  iron  of  commerce  is  principally  extracted.    Its  snlphnrets 
also  found  in  abundance,  and  native  arseniates,  phosphates,  sulphai 
and  other  salts  have  been  found. 

A  most  remarkable  source  of  iron  is  one  not  truly  terrestrial,  b 
that,  occasionally,  masses  appear  in  our  atmosphere  at  great  heigh' 
above  the  surface,  and  presenting  all  the  appearances  of  vivid  ig*^ 
tion  and  combustion ;  they  move  generally  with  great  velocity  o 
liquely  towards  the  ground,  and  generally,  before  touching,  or  at 
moment  of  contact  with  the  surface,  burst  with  an  explosion, 
tering  their  fragments  to  considerable  distances.  These  masses  ^  . 
termed  arolithes  ;  they  consist,  in  general,  of  an  alloy  of  iron,  '^^^ 
some  nickel  and  chrome,  with  traces  of  other  metals,  and  are  gener^J^ 
invested  with  a  vitreous  glaze  of  earthy  matter,  which  is  constitn't;^*^ 
of  minerals  (olivine  and  pyroxene)  found  native  in  volcanic  roolf  ^ 
The  only  theory  which  can  explain  the  origin  of  these  meteors  ^  ^^ 
that  thev  are  expelled  violently  from  the  active  volcanoes  wLi^^ 
telescopic  research  has  proved  to  exist  in  great  numbers  on  the  s^*^^ 
face  of  the  moon,  and  that,  passing  beyond  the  limits  of  the  i^^t'^*'^ 
tion  of  our  satellite,  they  come  under  the  influence  of  this  earth,  a-^ 
fall  towards  its  surface.  No  such  substances  are  ever  found  p^^^ 
jected  from  terrestrial  volcanoes. 

The  general  principles  of  the  smelting  of  the  clay  iron  #ta^^ 
have  been  already  noticed  (p.  334),  both  considering  it  as  a  mere  e^-^ 
bonate  of  iron,  and  where  it  contains  clay,  silica,  and  alumina,  ^^ 
as  to  render  lime  necessary  as  a  flux.  It  is,  however,  a  remarkilF^^ 
property  of  iron — one  on  which  rests,  perhaps,  its  most  useful  appJ^ 
cations — that  the  metal  so  obtained  is  not  pure.  The  iron,  wb^"** 
reduced,  combines  with  a  quantity  of  carbon,  generally  about  fi^^ 
per  cent.,  approximating  to  the  formula  C.+4Fe.,  and  forming  ca 
iron,  which  is  easily  fusible,  while  the  pure  metal  is  almost  qui 
infusible.  The  cast  iron  is,  however,  not  by  any  means  a  pure  ci 
buret  of  iron ;  it  contains  snaall  quantities  of  silicon  and  phoqihora^^ 
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according  to  the  proportions  of  which  it  varies  in  properties,  so  as 
to  constitute  a  number  of  varieties,  known  in  the  arts  by  their  col* 
our  and  texture,  but  of  which  it  would  be  superfluous  to  speak  here. 
When  cast  iron  remains  under  water  for  a  considerable  time,  it  be- 
comes gradually  oxidized,  magnetic  oxide  of  iron  being  formed, 
i  and  the  carbon  remaining  under  the  form  of  a  spongy  mass,  pre- 
\    aerring,  even  in  minute  details,  the  figure  of  the  original  mass. 

Cast  iron  has  a  great  tendency  to  crystallize  in  becoming  solid, 
:  and  then  expands  powerfully  ;  hence  its  property  of  filling  up  the 
Y  most  minute  crevices  of  moulds  into  which  it  is  poured  in  the  li- 
i  quid  state,  and  its  multifarious  uses  for  making  castings,  from 
i     whence  it  derives  its  name. 

\  Pure  or  malleable  iron  is  made  from  cast  iron  bv  taking  advantage 
of  the  fact  that,  though  iron  and  carbon  are  both  combustible,  yet 
carbon  li  the  more  so  of  the  two.  Hence,  if  cast  iron  be  melted  in 
ft  reverberatory  furnace  Tsee  p.  333),  and  exposed  to  a  current  of 
ftir,  the  carbon  is  gradually  burned  out,  the  metal  becomes  less  and 
kii  fusible,  and  ultimately  breaks  up  into  an  incoherent  granular 
■ua  like  sand ;  by  then  increasing  the  heat,  these  grains  aggluti« 
Btta,  and  are  worked  up  into  a  bail  about  the  size  of  a  large  loaf, 
which  is  taken  out  of  the  furnace  on  a  shovel,  and  subjected  to 
p0tt  pressure  by  machinery.  The  soft,  pasty  particles  of  nmlleid)le 
"00  are  thus  welded  to  each  other,  and  any  portions  of  liquidf^n- 
wred  cast  iron  that  might  remain  are  squirted  out,  as  water 
vvMild  be  by  pressure  from  the  pores  of  a  sponge^  this  lump  of 
■■Ueable  iron  is  then  passed  through  a  succession  of  rollers,  driven 
*!  powerful  steam  engines ;  each  pair  of  rollers  having  a  smaller  in* 
J^val  than  the  preceding,  the  mass  is  gradually  elongated  into  a 
^f  and  finally  is  delivered,  at  the  end  farthest  from  the  furnace,  in 
*•  form  of  the  soft  bar  iron  of  commerce.  The  heat  evolved  by 
^  enormous  pressure  to  which  the  metal  is  subjected  in  this  pro- 
^^  is  so  great,  that  the  bar  remains  soft  enough  to  be  moulded 
"V  the  rollers  all  through  its  passage. 

This  process  by  the  reverberatory  furnace  is  termed  pudling^  and 

**•  been  very  much  improved  lately  by  burning  out  the  carbon  by 

^^Bftiis  of  a  certain  quantity  of  oxide  of  iron  or  oxide  of  manganese. 

f^  by  heating  together  two  parts  of  cast  iron  and  one  of  scales 

^^<>Iack  oxide  of  iron  from  a  forge,  all' the  carbon  and  oxygen  pass 

P^aa  carbonic  acid,  and  the  iron  of  both  remains  pure.     ^0,04  and 

nlP*  produce  Fcn  and  Ca04. 

.   ^he  bar  iron  thus  obtained  difiers  remarkably  from  the  cast  iron 

L?^  characters :  it  is  soft,  flexible,  ductile,  and  malleable,  none  of 

j^^ch  properties  cast  iron  possesses.     It  fuses  only  at  the  very 

S'hest  temperatures,  and  then  becomes  only  semifluid.     It  is,  con* 

jl^tiently,  quite  impossible  to  run  it  into  moulds.     It  possesses, 

I    ^ever,  the  important  character  of  welding  at  a  white  heat ;  that 

^  5^  s^Y)  ^^  assumes  a  doughy  consistence,  so  that  several  pieces 

^  U^  laid  together,  may  be  kneaded  into  one  by  blows  of  a  hammer 

^ .  ^y  pressure  between  rollers,  so  as  to  form  a  single  mass,  the 

J^'^ts  of  junction  being  totally  undistinguishable.     It  is  thus  that 

!|^^^  iron  is  always  worked  at  a  white  heat.     Its  strength  is  much 

^^eaaed  by  several  pieces  being  thus  welded  together,  and  hence 
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it  bums  with  exceeding  brilliancy,  and  forms  globules  of  black  ox- 
ide of  iron,  Fes04.  The  true  product  of  the  combustion  is  peroxide, 
FegOa,  but  this  loses  one  ninth  of  its  oxygen  by  the  intense  tempera- 
tore,  and  forms  the  black  magnetic  oxide.  U  is  hence  that,  when 
iron  is  burned  in  oxygen  gas,  the  oxide,  which  is  thrown  off  in  mi- 
nute grains,  collects  on  the  inside  of  the  jar  as  peroxide,  but  the  lar- 
ger globules,  which  are  intensely  heated  for  some  time  before  they 
melt  off  the  wire,  are  reduced  to  the  state  of  black  oxide.  It  is  not 
quite  certain  whether  iron  decomposes  water  in  the  absence  of  an 
icid,  but  the  presence  of  a  small  quantity  eren  of  carbonic  acid  pro- 
duces decided  action,  and  hence  the  rapid  corrosion  of  iron  in  damp 
air,  forming  carbonate  of  iron  (rust).  In  dilute  sulphuric  acid  iron 
dissolves  with  great  rapidity,  evolving  hydrogen,  which,  however, 
is  very  impure,  for  even  the  softest  iron  contains  traces  of  carbon, 
which  combines  with  some  of  the  hydrogen,  forming  compounds, 
•rbich  give  the  gas  a  peculiar  odour,  and  colour  its  flame  yellow. 
kt  a  red  heat  water  is  decomposed  rapidly  by  iron,  as  fully  descri- 
bed in  p.  '24/6.  If  iron  be  immersed  in  water  holding  potash,  lime, 
>r  soda  in  solution,  or  if  the  iron  be  covered  up  in  quicklime,  all 
rusting  is  prevented,  probably  from  any  carbonic  acid  present  beii^g 
4>tally  taken  up  by  the  base. 

A  remarkable  property  of  iron,  though  not  absolutely  peculiar  to 
t  alone,  is,  that  when  placed  in  contact  with  the  hydrated  nitric  acid, 
p.  gr.  1*35,  it  may  remain  unacted  on|  hecomvag  passive ;  although, 
lader  ordinary  circumstances,  it  is  rapidly  dissolved  by  that  acid 
with  evolution  of  nitric- oxide.  This  passive  condition  may  be  pro- 
oced  in  many  ways.  1st.  If  one  end  of  a  long  iron  wire  be  igni- 
sd,  and  then,  when  cool,  the  wire  be  immersed  in  the  acid,  the  ig- 
ited  end  being  dipped  first,  it  remains  unaltered.  2d.  If  a  piece 
r  platina  wire  be  fastened  to  a  piece  of  iron  wire,  and  then  immer- 
$<i  in  the  acid,  the  platina  first.  3d.  By  placing  a  platina  wire  in 
L«  acid,  then  immersing  an  iron  wire  in  contact  with  it,  the  platina 
may  be  withdrawn,  and  the  iron  wire  remain  passive.  4th.  By 
the  iron  wire  the  positive  pole  of  a  galvanic  battery.  5th. 
y  contact  with  a  wire  already  passive ;  thus,  an  iron  wire  being 
amersed  in  the  acid,  as  in  No.  3,  another  wire  may  be  put  in  con- 
.ot  with  it,  and  the  first  then  withdrawn,  and  so  on  for  an  unlimited 
iccessioD  of  wires.  These  are  not  the  only  methods,  but  merely 
Le  most  remarkable. 

The  properties  of  iron  thus  rendered  passive  are  curious.  It  ap- 
'^rs  to  have  lost  all  tendency  to  unite  with  oxygen ;  it  does  not 
^^ssolve  in  acids ;  it  does  not  precipitate  copper  from  its  solutions ; 
^i^d  when  used  as  a  positive  electrode  for  a  voltaic  battery,  oxygen 
^A  evolved  from  it  precisely  as  if  the  electrode  had  been  platinum. 
We  do  not  as  yet  know  the  true  theory  of  these  efiects.  The  most 
^▼lilable  explanation  is,  that  the  iron,  by  an  alteration  of  molecular 
*^fQcture,  assumes  a  condition  by  which  it  becomes  similar  in  its 
^^sctrical  relations  to  the  noble  metals.  It  is  possible  that  this 
property  may  be  connected  with  the  equivalency  of  two  equivalents 
^^  the  iron  and  manganese  group  of  metals  to  one  of  chlorine,  and 

^  when,  by  a  change  of  molecular  arrangement,  like  isomerism, 

Zs 
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the  particle  becomes  Fes  in  place  of  Fe.,  it  is  incapable  of  acting  u 
the  positive  element  in  galvanic  at  chemical  combinations. 

The  equivalent  of  iron  is  not  so  accurately  known  as  those  of 
metals  much  less  important  and  less  common.  The  best  determi- 
nations make  it  about  339  upon  the  oxygen,  and  27*2  upon  the  hy- 
drogen scale.     Its  symbol  is  Fe.j  from  its  Latin  name. 

Oxides  of  Iron. — ^iron  combines  with  oxygen  in  two  proportion^ 
forming  a  protoxide  and  a  sesquioxide,  and  these,  again,  unite  to  form 
complex  oxides,  the  black  or  magnetic  oxides  of  iron. 

Protoxide  of  /row.— Fe.O.  Equivalent  439  or  35*2.  This  oxide 
cannot  be  obtained  pure  in  a  dry  state,  from  the  rapidity  with  which 
it  absorbs  oxygen.  It  exists  as  the  basis  of  a  very  extensive  clui 
of  salts,  the  ereen  or  protosalts  of  iron.  From  their  solutions,  it  ii 
precipitated  by  an  alkali  as  a  white  hydrate,  which  rapidly  become! 
grreen,  and  finally  brown-red,  from  absorption  of  oxygen.  If  we  e^ 
tempt  to  form  the  protoxide  by  processes  similar  to  those  described 
for  obtaining  protoxide  of  manganese,  the  iron  is  reduced  either  to 
black  oxide  or  to  the  metallic  state.  This  oxide  exists  native,  coiop 
bined  with  carbonic  acid,  in  the  common  carbonate  of  iron,  and  is  the 
form  in  which  the  metal  exists,  dissolved  in  all  chalybeate  spring** 

Peroxide  of  Iron. — ^FcaO,.    Equivalent  978  or  78-4.    This  sabstance 
exists  in  very  great  abundance  in  nature,  crystallized  in  rhombob^ 
drons,  being  isomorphous  with  the  crystallized  alumina,  corundol^ 
This,  the  cJogist  tron,  constitutes  the  celebrated  Elba  iron  ore.     '^ 
forms,  in  a  more  or  less  hydrated  condition,  the  hematite^  of  various 
shades  of  red  and  brown,  from  which  a  great  deal  of  the  best  irO0 
and  steel  is  made.     It  exists  in  a  variety  of  minerals,  and  forms  tb^ 
red  or  yellow  colouring  matter  of  clay  and  of  the  different  kinds* 0^ 
ochres.     I  have  noticed  that  when  iron  is  burned  in  a  full  supply  of 
oxygen,  this  red  oxide  is  formed,  and  it  is  produced  also  when  iron 
rusts,  for  the  protocarbonate  which  first  forms  is  gradually  decom- 
posed, abandoning  its  acid,  and  absorbing  oxygen.     It  is  thus  that 
the  margins  of  chalybeate  springs  become  coated  with  an  ochref 
deposite  ;  the  carbonate  of  iron  originally  dissolved  being  gradually 
converted  into  red  oxide,  while  the  carbonic  acid  passes  off. 

The  peroxide  of  iron  mav  be  artificially  prepared  by  precipitatinc 
a  solution  of  any  of  its  salts  with  an  alkali  caustic  or  carbonated 
In  the  latter  case,  the  carbonic  acid  is  given  off,  as  the  peroxide  of 
iron  does  not  combine  with  it.  The  hydrated  peroxide  which  is 
precipitated  is  of  a  light  reddish-brown  colour,  but  when  dried  it 
becomes  dark  brown.  Strongly  ignited,  it  becomes  nearly  black; 
and,  indeed,  by  an  intense  heat  it  loses  some  of  its  oxygen,  3(FetQ|) 
giving  2(Fe304),  and  O.  escaping,  being  decomposed  just  as  the  ses- 
quioxide of  manganese,  but  requiring  much  greater  heat.  The  per- 
oxide of  iron  combines  with  acids  to  form  salts,  which  are  all  acid, 
and  easily  decomposed.  They  will  be  described  hereafter.  Its 
chemical  combinations  resemble  those  of  alumina  and  sesquioxido 
of  manganese,  with  which  they  are  isomorphous. 

When  a  solution  of  a  protosalt  of  iron  is  exposed  to  the  air,  it 
gradually  absorbs  oxygen  until  two  thirds  of  the  iron  become  per* 
oxidized,  and  then  the  decomposition  ceases.  The  liquor  then  con- 
tains a  compound  oxide,  Fe.O.  -f-FcfO,,  and  on  the  addition  of  a  cans- 
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i  this  is  precipitated  as  a  black  powder,  which,  when  dry,  is 
Uy  attracted  by  the  xnagnet.  This  is  the  artificial  magnetic 
f  iron.  It  may  be  prepared  at  will  by  taking  three  eqaal 
1  of  protosulpbate  of  iron,  and  perozidizing  two  of  them  by 
•f  a  little  boiling  nitric  acid,  then  mixing  me  solutions,  and 
iting  the  whole  by  water  of  caustic  ammonia.  The  precip- 
%  hydrate,  but  may  be  deprived  of  the  water  without  altera- 

magnetic  oxide  of  iron  exists  native  in  great  abundance ;  it 
tes  the  common  loadstone,  and  is  that  produced  when  iron 
ced  at  high  temperatures.  It  thus  constitutes  the  scales  of 
ich  form  in  smithies  and  forges  during  the  successive  heat- 
;  hammerings  to  which  the  metal  is  subjected.  These  scides 
ure,  however,  not  uniform  in  constitution,  and  are  hence  in- 
I  a  steady  medicinal  agent  to  the  oxide  artificially  prepared 
ipitation. 

urets  of  Iron. — Sulphur  combines  with  iron  in  three  propor- 
arming  the  protosulphuret,  the  sesquisulphuret,  and  the  hi- 
st. These  again  combine,  so  as  to  produce  complex  (maff- 
ilphurets.  Other  degrees  (subsulphurets)  are  problematiciu. 
mlphuret  of  Iron. — Fe.S.  JBquivalent  540*4  or  43-3.  The  af- 
'  iron  for  sulphur  is  very  remarkable.  If  a  rod  of  iron  be 
;o  whiteness,  and  then  touched  to  a  stick  of  sulphur,  they 
{  with  energy,  and  the  sulphuret  of  iron  flows  down  in  copi- 
es. If  vapour  of  sulphur  be  made  to  gush  from  a  jet,  and 
wire  heated  to  bright  redness  be  placed  in  it,  it  takes  fire, 
as  with  scintillations  as  brilliantly  as  if  it  had  been  immersed 
*n  gas.  In  these  cases,  where  the  iron  is  in  excess,  the  pro- 
iret  is  formed.  It  is  most  conveniently  prepared  by  heating 
r  to  bright  redness,  in  a  crucible,  three  parts  of  iron  filings 
ags,  and  two  of  sulphur ;  at  a  high  temperature  the  resulting 
ly  be  fused.  This  compound  is  black,  its  fracture  yellowish, 
ves  in  dilute  acids,  evolving  sulphuret  of  hydrogen,  and  form- 
It  of  protoxide  of  iron.  This  is  almost  its  only  use  in  the 
ry.  The  manner  of  obtaining  sulphuret  of  hydrogen  from 
ien  described  in  page  292.  This  protosulphuret  of  iron  ex- 
letimes,  though  rarely,  in  nature,  and  is  dangerous,  particu- 
coal  mines,  from  the  avidity  with  which,  when  moist,  it  ab- 
cygen,  forming  protosulpbate  of  iron,  Fe.S.  and  40.  giving 
S.O3 ;  during  which  process  it  occasionally  becomes  so  heat- 
set  fire  to  the  beds  of  coal  near  it,  and  thus  cause  consid- 

)SS. 

sulphuret  may  be  prepared  in  the  moist  way  by  adding  hy- 
luret  of  ammonia  to  a  protosalt  of  iron.  Thus  Fe.Cl.  and 
f.Hs  produce  Fe.S.  and  Cl.H.+N.Ha.  It  is  a  jet  black  pow- 
ich  dissolves  readily  in  acids,  and  when  exposed  moist  to 
rapidly  absorbs  oxygen,  forming  green  copperas. 
isulphuret  of  Iron.— fe^S^.  Equivalent  1282  or  102'7.  This 
nd,  which  corresponds  to  the  peroxide,  is  very  instable  in 
tion.  It  may  be  prepared  in  the  moist  way  by  adding  to  a 
of  iron  in  solution,  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia.  A  black 
site  forms,  which  may  be  dried  in  vacuo.    It  may  be  also 
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produced  by  heating  peroxide  of  iron  in  a  cmrent  of  solphnretted 
hydrogen  gas,  water  being  formed.  It  is  not  attracted  by  the  mag- 
net. It  dissolves  in  acids,  but  one  third  of  the  solphor  is  preeipiti- 
ted,  two  thirds  only  combining  with  hydrogeiu  and  the  irom  ezisthiff 
in  solution  as  a  protosalt.  Thus  FeiS^  uid  iH.G.  gnre  2(Fe.G^ 
and  '2H.S,  with  deposition  of  S.  This  arises  from  the  eircvmstanes 
that  peroxide  of  iron  is  reduced  bv  sulphaiected  hydrogen  to  pro- 
toxide, water  being  formed,  and  sulphur  set  free. 

BiaiUphwr^  of  Iron.  —  Fe.Sf.     Equivalent  T-H-d  or  59-4.    Thif 
substance  is  met  with  in  very  large  quantity  in  Batnre^  constitntitf 
the  iron  pyrites  used  in  the  manufacture  of  snipbarie  acid  and  Oi 
copperas.  '  It  is  dimorphous  (pages  229-232),  and  in  ha  two  forms 
possesses  very  different  properties.     It  may  be  prepnred  aitiiicially 
by  heating  together  the  protosulphuret  in  a  state  of  minute  divinoO^ 
with  half  its  weight  of  sulphur.     When  the  excess  of  snlpbur  b^ 
been  distilled  of^  there  remains  a  voluminous  yellow  powder,  n^3^ 
acted  on  by  the  ma^et,  and  insoluble  in  acids,  which  u  the  bistt-"^. 
phuret  of  iron.     Thi?  bisulphuret  of  iron  is  found  in  a  variety  <^  ^ 
forms,  which  belong  properly  to  the  different  kinds  of  native  oxid^^* 
of  iron,  which  being  probably  acted  on  by  vapour  of  salphor 
Tokanic  sources,  have  lost  their  oxygen,  and,  without  being  meltei 
have  changed  into  bisulphuret.    It  is  also  found  simulating  the  fi( 
ures  of  a  variety  of  organic  remains,  as  nautili,  &e.,  where,  probi 
bly,  the  animal  having  perished  in  water  holding  traces  of  aolphat^ 
of  iron  in  solution,  the  hydrogen  compounds  evolved  by  its  decom^^H 
position  have  reacted  on  the  sulphate  of  iron,  abstracting  its  oxygens 
and  producing  a  deposite  of  pyrites. 

Magnetic  Sulp/iurets  of  Iron. — Of  these  the  most  remarkable  is  tta-^^. 
which  corresponds  to  the  magnetic  oxide,  having  the  fonnah  F^^ 
04=Fe.S.+Fe8S3.    It  is  found  native  at  Barege,  and  may  befonne^^ 
by  exposing  to  a  red  heat,  in  close  vessels,  the  bisulphuret  or  sesqu'v-* 
•ulphuret:  the  pyrites  3(Fe.l^)  producing  Fe3S4  and  S|,  preciiety 
as  peroxide  of  manganese  3(Mn  O^)  produces  Og  and  Mns04.   I^ 
however,  the  heat  be  raised  too  high,  more  sulphur  is  expelled,  tad 
another  kind  of  magnetic  sulpburet,  Fe7S«=5Fe.S.+Fei^  fomio^ 
which  is  also  found  native,  and  which  corresponds  to  the  bto^ 
eeales  of  oxide  of  iron,  which  are  5Fe.0.+Fe|0,.     This  compoH^ 
is  always  formed  in  making  the  protosulphuret,  if  there  be  an  exc^** 
of  sulpnur  above  the  proper  proportion  used. 

The  seleniuret  and  phosphurets  of  iron  resemble  very  closely  ^^ 
sttlphurets.  Phosphuret  of  iron  exists  generally  in  cast  iron  in  mt^^ 
quantity. 

The  detection  of  iron  is  very  simple.  It  may  exist  in  solutioD  ^ 
the  state  either  of  protoxide,  black  oxide,  or  peroxide ;  and  as  tP? 
application  of  reagents  becomes  much  simpler  in  the  last  case,  it  ^ 
be»i«  when  the  object  is  only  to  ascertain  the  presence  or  abseii^ 
of  irt>n,  to  boil  the  solution  with  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid,  by  wbi^ 
aav  irt>n  that  may  be  present  is  peroxidized. 

X  solution  containing  peroxide  of  iron  produces  with  water  6f 
ammoaia  a  reddish-brown  precipitate  of  hydrated  peroxide ;  with 
v^Uow  prussiate  of  potash,  a  fine  Prussian  blue ;  with  aulphocyar 
Uir  of  polMsium,  a  deep  Uood-red  colour,  but  no  precipitate  j  with 
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ution  of  tannin  or  tincture  of  galls,  a  deep  violet  or  black. 
I  sulphuret  of  hydrogen  there  is  no  eflfect  except  the  separation 
leposite  of  pure  sulphur,  but  with  hvdrosulphuret  of  ammonia 
sk  precipitate  of  sesquisulphuret  of  iron, 
the  solution  contain  the  iron  onlv  as  protoxide,  ammonia  pro- 
i  a  precipitate,  at  first  whitish,  but  rapidly  becoming  bluish- 
L.  The  yellow  prussiate  of  potash,  a  precipitate,  at  first  white, 
apidlv  becoming  blue.  The  sulphocyanide  of  potassium,  the 
D,  and  the  sulphuret  of  hydrogen  are  without  eflfect,  but  the  hy- 
ilphuret  of  ammonia  forms  the  black  protosulphuret.  The  chaur- 
istic  reagent  for  protoxide  of  iron  is  the  red  prussiate  of  pot- 
T^hich  gives  Prussian  blue,  but  does  not  act  upon  the  solution 
roxide.  ' 

the  solution  contain  at  the  same  time  both  oxides,  the  precipi- 
by  ammonia  is,  from  the  commencement,  cfreen  or  black,  and 
le  other  reagents  concur 'in  the  demonstration  of  the  presence 
e  two  states  of  oxidation  of  the  metal. 

Of  Mckel. 

ore  which,  from  its  external  characters,  was  supposed  by  the 
lan  miners  to  contain  copper,  but  resisted  all  endeavours  to 
ct  that  metal  from  it,  received  the  name  of  kupfer^nickdy  or  de- 
d  copper.  Subsequently  it  was  found  to  consist  of  a  peculiar 
I  united  to  arsenic,  and  this  metal  retained  the  name  nickelj  its 
ing  being  forgotten  or  lost  sight  of.  A  substance  found  in 
lerce,  termed  speiss^  a  residue  from  the  manufacture  of  smalts, 

0  an  arseniuret  of  nickel,  and  from  either  of  these  sources  the 
[  is  generally  extracted. 

mass  containing  nickel  and  arsenic  is  dissolved  by  a  mixture  of  nitric  add 
Iphuric  acid,  diluted  with  water.  By  this  means  the  nickel  is  conrerted  into 
te  of  its  oxide,  and  the  arsenic  into  araenious  acid.  On  concentrating  the  U- 
nost  of  the  latter  is  got  rid  of  by  crystallization.  Carbonate  of  potash  is  then 
idded  to  the  liquor,  until  the  green  precipitate  which  first  forms  ceases  to  be 
)lY€»d.  On  then  evaporating  and  coohng,  a  double  sulphate  of  nickel  and  pot- 
obtained,  which,  by  two  or  three  recrystallizations,  is  freed  from  all  traces 
enic.  This  double  salt  may,  however,  be  contaminated  by  iron  and  copper ; 
iie  first  it  is  separated  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  from  the  last  by  the 
lity  of  the  oxide  of  nickel  in  water  of  anunonia.  From  the  ammoniacal  so- 
,  &e  oxide  of  nickel  may  be  precipitated  by  oxalic  acid,  as  an  insoluble  ox- 
which,  when  dried  and  heated,  gives  off  carbonic  acid,  and  leaves  metallic 
.  Ni.O.-f-CaOs,  producing  2C.0a  and  Ni.  The  metallic  nickel  is  then  in  the 
►fa  very  light  sponge. 

is  somewhat  more  fusible  than  cast  iron ;  of  a  silvery  white 
ir.  It  does  not  rust  when  exposed  even  to  damp  air.  Its  sp. 
about  8*5.  It  is  nearly  as  magnetic  as  iron,  and  retains  its  mas- 
m,  resembling  in  that  respect  steel  rather  than  pure  iron.  In 
srmanency  of  lustre,  nickel  resembles  the  precious  metals,  and 
loys  are  of  singular  brilliancy  and  whiteness.    It  is  hence  that, 

1  to  brass  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  five,  it  is  employed  as  a 
itute  for  silver,  constituting  the  German  silver,  nickel  silver, 
itine,  and  British  plate  of  commerce,  as  well  as  the  packfong 
ased  in  China. 

e  symbol  of  nickel  is  Ni. ;  its  equivalent  369*7  or  29*6. 

ides  of  Jfickel. — This  metal  combines  with  oxygen  in  two  pro* 

)ns,  K>rming  a  protoxide  and  a  sesquioxide. 
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The  protoxide,  Ni.O.,  is  prepared  by  preeipitatiiig  a  salt  of  nickel  by  caiutic  poUA; 
a  grass-green  hydrated  oxide  of  nickel  separates,  NLO.4-H.O.,  which,  when  diy,  gifs 
the  pure  ash-gray  oxide.  This  is  the  only  oxide  of  nickel  which  forms  salts.  It  ii 
not,  by  itself,  soluble  in  water  of  ammonia ;  but  if  a  salt  of  nickel  be  decompoied 
by  anmionia,  the  precipitate  which  first  forms  is  dissolred  on  adding  an  excess  d 
the  alkali,  forming  a  blue  solution,  in  a  great  degree  characteristic  c^this  metal 

The  Peroxide  of  Nickel,  NiaO,,  is  a  black  powder,  prepared  by  boiling  the  pn^ 
toxide  in  a  solution  of  chloride  of  lime ;  the  oxygen  of  the  lime  changes  the  pro* 
toxide  into  peroxide,  2Ni.O.  and  Ca.O.Cl.  producing  Nit  •  0,  and  Ca.CL  when  igni- 
ted, this  oxide  gives  oxygen  and  protoxide ;  with  muriatic  acid  it  forms  pfxytodiloride 
and  chlorine.    It  does  not  form  any  true  salts. 

Nickel  is  easily  recognised  by  its  solutions  giving  with  ammonia 
a  green  precipitate,  which  dissolves  in  an  excess,  forming  a  blue 
solution,  and  by  giving  with  yellow  prussiate  of  potash  a  white 
precipitate.  The  solutions  of  nickel  are  not  precipitated  by  inl- 
phuretted  hydrogen,  but  give  a  black  sulphuret  of  nickel  with  hf- 
drosulphuret  of  ammonia. 

The  sulphuret,  seleniuret,  and  phosphuret  of  nickel  do  not  pre/  ^ 
any  point  of  interest. 

Of  Cobalt. 

The  name  of  this  metal  has  its  origin  in  a  still  more  siogoliv 
cumstance  than  that  of  the  preceding  i  from  the  bright  metallic 
pearance  of  its  ores,  the  miners  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  led  ti 
pect  an  abundant  produce,  but  the  modes  of  reduction  then  11 
were  employed  without  avail ;  it  was  hence  imagined  that  t 
ores  were  especially  protected  by  the  guardian  spirits  of  the  ml 
or  Kobolds,  and  these  minerals  were  termed  Die  Kobol^i  erM 
KohoWs  ores.    At  a  later  period  a  peculiar  metal  was  extracted || ' 
them,  and  as  the  older  name  had  been  corrupted  into  kobalt  or^ 
metal  was  called  cobalt. 

Cobalt  exists  in  nature,  combined  with  arsenic  and  with  soUl 
it  is  universally  associated  with  nickel,  which  it  resembles  so  ciS 
in  its  properties  that  the  perfect  separation  of  these  two  met! 
one  of  the  most  difficult  operations  in  analysis. 

To  obtain  the  cobalt,  the  native  arseniuret  is  roasted  in  a  current  of  air,  at 
oxidize  both  metals,  as  described,  p.  334.  The  residual  impure  oiddn  of  odi 
sold  in  commerce  under  the  name  of  Zaffre.  This  zaflre  is  dissolved  in  n 
acid,  and  treated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  by  which  the  copper  and  aiaai 
separate.  From  the  filtered  liquor,  the  cobalt  is  thrown  down  by  caibooi 
potash,  and  then,  to  firee  it  from  oxide  of  iron,  it  is  digested  with  oxalic  acid,*. 
dissolves  the  peroxide  of  iron,  and  leaves  an  insoluble  oxalate  of  cobalt ;  tUa 
still  be  contaminated  with  nickel,  but  for  the  details  of  the  separation  of  these 
als,  I  must  refer  to  more  extended  works. 

The  oxalate  of  cobalt,  when  ignited,  yields  carbonic  acid 
metallic  cobalt  in  a  spongy  form.     Cobalt  melts  into  a  button  k 
easily  than  cast  iron  ;  it  is  reddish-gray ;  specific  gravity  8*5 ;  w 
perfectly  pure,  it  is  not  susceptible  of  becoming  magnetic.     It  1 
upon  water  and  acids  more  rapidly  than  nickel,  but  much  lets  .. 
tively  than  iron  or  zinc.    The  symbol  of  cobalt  is  Co.,  and  its  eqoif* 
alent  369  or  29-6. 

Oxides  of  Cobalt, — Cobalt  combines  with  oxygen  to  form  two  well* 
defined  oxides,  a  protoxide  and  sesquioxide ;  there  are  also  a  conw 
plex  oxide,  and  a  compound  of  which  the  constitution  is  not  well 
Known,  but  which  is  probably  a  deutoxide. 

Protoxide  of  Cobalt,  Co.O.,  is  prepared  by  adding  caustic  potash  to  a  solution  of  a 
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■alt  of  cobalt ;  a  fine  blue  powder  falls,  which  is  a  hydrate,  Co.O.  .  H.O. ;  when  de- 
priTOd  of  its  water,  it  becomes  ash-gray :  it  is  the  only  oxide  of  cobalt  which  forms 
sidts  with  acids. 

Sttfuaide  of  Cobalt,  CoaO,,  is  prepared  as  the  sesqoioxide  of  nickel ;  it  is  a  black 
powder,  which,  with  hydrochloric  acid,  gives  chlorine  and  protochloride :  it  does 
not  form  salts. 

The  complex  oxide  is  Co,04=Co.O.-)-CoaOt,  similar  to  the  magnetic  oxide  of 
iron  and  red  oxide  of  manganese. 

Cobalt  is  recognised  in  solution  by  producing  with  water  of  am- 
monia a  blue  precipitate,  which  redissolves  in  an  excess  of  the  al- 
kali, forming  a  liquor  which  is  of  a  fine  rose  colour  if  the  cobalt 
be  pure,  but  brownish  red  if  nickel  be  present ;  it  is  not  precipitated 
bv  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  but  is  thrown  down  black  by  hydrosul- 
pDoret  of  ammonia.  The  most  remarkable  test  for  cobalt  is  its 
power  of  colouring  glass  blue.  The  most  minute  trace  of  this  metal 
may  be  thus  recognised  before  the  blowpipe.  It  is,  indeed,  on  this 
character  that  is  founded  the  most  important  uses  of  cobalt  in  the 
arts ;  glass  coloured  deep  blue  by  cobalt,  and  ground  to  an  impal- 
pable powder,  constitutes  the  smalts  used  to  give  to  writing  paper 
and  to  linen  a  delicate  shade  of  blue.  The  blue  colours  upon  por- 
celain and  delft  are  also  produced  by  cobalt ;  when  speaking  of 
magnesia  (p.  349)  and  alumina  (p.  351),  I  have  noticed  the  assistance 
giTcn  by  cobalt  in  the  detection  of  these  earths  before  the  blowpipe ; 
idamina,  coloured  strongly  blue  by  cobalt,  is  used  in  commerce  as 
a  mgment,  cobalt  blue,  in  place  of  ultramarine. 

The  Uae  colours  of  cobalt  are  spoiled  if  brought  into  contact  with  chlorine  or  ox- 
wen,  the  black  sesqoioxide  of  cobalt  being  formed.  If  paper  be  blued  by  smalts 
mdioiit  the  bleaching  liquor  baring  been  well  washed  out  of  the  pulp,  it  is  injured 
if  aoqniring  a  brown  tinge ;  and  by  melting  together  cobalt-glass  and  black  oxide 
tf  manaanese,  a  deep  black  glass  lb  formed,  2(Ck).0.)  and  Mn.Os  giving  CosOs  and 
Mn.0. 

The  solphuret  and  seleniuret  of  cobalt  consist  of  an  equivalent  of  each  element, 
tat  do  not  require  notice. 

Of  Zinc. 

This  metal  is  found  in  nature  in  considerable  quantity,  combined 
with  Milphnr,  forming  sulphuret  of  zinc,  zinc  biende ;  also  as  oxide 
of  zinc,  which,  united  with  carbonic  acid  or  with  silicic  acid,  forms 
the  two  Tarieties  of  calamine.  The  reduction  of  the  metal  is  eflfected 
from  these  ores  respectively  on  the  principles  already  described  in 
Chapter  XII.,  but,  from  the  volatility  of  the  metallic  zinc,  the  process 
is  carried  on  in  crucildes  or  large  earthen  retorts  in  place  of  the 
open  rcTerberatory  furnace.  In  England  the  crucibles  are  closed 
aboTCy  but  perforated  at  the  bottom,  so  as  to  admit  an  iron  tube  to 
be  fitted  in,  the  top  of  which  rises  a  little  above  the  surface  of  the 
materials,  and  the  bottom  of  which,  passing  through  the  floor  of  the 
famace,  opens  just  over  the  surface  of  a  reservoir  of  water.  The 
line,  when  reduced,  is  converted  into  vapour,  which  escapes  through 
the  tube,  condensingjvhen  it  gets  below  the  fire  into  a  Uquid  metal^ 
which,  dropping  into  the  water,  solidifies.  In  ^Silesia  very  large 
earthen  retorts  are  employed,  not  unlike  those  figured  in  page  2§9 
for  the  preparation  of  German  oil  of  vitriol. 

The  zinc  of  commerce,  as  thus  obtained,  is  impure ;  it  contains 
traces  of  carbon,  iron,  cadmium,  and  often  arsenic.  It  may  be  freed 
from  the  fixed  impurities  by  redistillation  in  an  iron  retort  \  and  by 
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rejecting  the  portions  which  distil  o^er  first,  and  which  contain  the 
cadmium  and  arsenic,  it  may  he  obtained  quite  pure.    It  is  owing 
to  the  presence  of  these  foreign  bodies  that  ordinary  zinc  dissolvei 
so  rapidly  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  as  explained  in  page  135.     It  is 
a  brilliant  bluish-white  metal,  of  a  very  crystalline  texture ;  its  sin- 
gular variations  of  tenacity  are  described  in  page  328.    At  773^  it 
m^lts,  and  at  a  full  red  heat  is  volatilized,  its  vapour  burning  in  air 
with  a  splendid  white  flame,  and  forming  clouds  of  oxide  of  zinc,  so 
light  as  to  have  been  called  by  the  older  chemists  lana  philoacpkica 
and  nihil  album.    When  exposed  to  the  air,  even  in  presence  of  wt- 
ter,  zinc  is  not  continuously  oxidized.    It  becomes  covered  with  • 
varnish  of  a  gray  substance,  probably  a  definite  suboxide,  which  is 
not  farther  altered  by  exposure,  and  hence  this  metal  is  admirably 
fitted  for  the  various  purposes  of  domestic  and  technical  use  to 
which  it  has  recently  been  applied.     In  a  galvanic  circuit  of  two 
metals,  zinc  is  almost  always  positive,  and  hence  it  preserves  the 
other  metal,  even  if  it  be  iron,  from  oxidation.     The  actual  corro- 
sion is,  however,  in  this  case,  not  diminished,  but  rather  augmented 
in  amount ;  but,  being  concentrated  solely  upon  the  zinc,  it  is  e$My 
to  arrange  it  so  as  to  prevent  injury.     If  zinc  be  quite  pure,  it  is 
little  acted  upon  by  acids  ;  all  that  is  known  of  its  relations  in  this 
respect  has  been  already  described  in  pa^es  19S  and  9M. 
The  symbol  for  zinc  is  Zn.    Its  equivcuent  number  403-2  or  3^'3« 
Oxide  of  Zinc.  —  Zn.O.    Equivalent  503-2   or  40-3.    Althoagh 
there  is  some  reason  to  suppose  the  existence  of  other  oxides  of 
zinc,  yet  at  present  we  possess  accurate  knowledfi^e  only  of  tke 
protoxide.     This  is  formed  when  the  metal  is  burned  in  air  or  oxy- 
gen.    It  is  produced,  also,  when  the  zinc  is  oxidized  by  the  decoiB- 
position  of  water,  either  at  a  red  heat  or  assisted  by  an  acid.   To 
form  the  oxide  by  combustion,  it  is  sufficient  to  project  a  smaD  fief" 
ment  of  zinc  into  a  crucible  heated  to  bright  redness,  and  sligbuf 
inclined,  so  that  a  current  of  air  may  pass  through  it.     When  th0 
metal  takes  fire,  another  crucible  is  to  be  placedjnverted  over  the 
first,  but  still  allowing  a  certain  access  of  air.  ''^le  oxide  of  VSfi 
being  not  really  volatile,  but  only  mechanically  carried  up  by  the 
current  of  air,  is  deposited  on  the  inside  of  the  upper  cmciUe  9$ 
a  loose  cottony  mass,  which,  while  very  hot,  is  of  a  fine  canary  cor 
our,  but  becomes  pure  white  when  completely  cold. 

Such  is  the  tendency  of  oxide  of  zinc  to  enter  into  combinitioj 
that  the  precipitates  given  by  the  caustic  alkalies  in  a  solatios  <' 
a  salt  of  zinc  are  basic  salts,  and  not  the  mere  oxide.     To  pKptf* 
the  oxide,  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc  is  to  be  decomposeo  ^ 
carbonate  of  soda ;  the  precipitate  is  carbonate  of  zinc ;  and  hf 
heating  this  to  redness  in  a  crucible,  the  carbonic  acid  passes  oC 
and  the  oxide  of  zinc  remains  pure.     This  oxide  is  a  powmnl  h^\ 
it  neutralizes  the  strongest  acids,  and  its  salts  are  some  of  the  mo^ 
definite  and  characteristic  that  exist :  they  are  easily  recognieel* 
In  their  solutions,  the  caustic  alkalies  all  produce  voluminoas  uriiit* 
precipitates,  which  are  redissolved  by  an  excess  of  the  alkali.    At 
alkaline  carbonate  gives  a  similar  precipitate,  which,  however,  ii 
not  redissolved  by  an  excess,  except  it  be  carbonate  of  ammonik 
Hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia  produces  a  white  precipitate  of  hydit- 
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ted  sulphuret  of  zinc,  if  the  solution  be  not  very  acid.  Sulphuret- 
ted hydrogen  does  so  only  if  the  solution  be  completely  neutral. 
A  solution  of  zinc  with  much  free  acid  is  not  affected  by  sulphuret- 
ted hydrogen,  either  free  or  combined. 

The  native  Sulphuret  of  ZinCy  Zn.S.,  is  found  in  crystals  of  a  va- 
riety of  colours ;  it  is  a  protosulphuret,  and  may  be  artificially 
formed  by  melting  zinc  and  sulphur  together.  It  is  decomposed  by 
acids,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  being  given  0%  and  a  salt  of  zinc  pro. 
duced. 

Of  Cadmium. 

This  metal  exists  but  in  small  quantities  in  nature ;  the  only  ore 
of  it  is  its  sulphuret,  a  mineral  but  lately  found,  and  still  very  rare ; 
it  accompanies  almost  universally,  though  in  small  quantities  only, 
the  ores  of  zinc,  and  is  obtained  in  the  working  of  zinc  ores  by  ta- 
king* advantage  of  its  greater  volatility.  The  details  of  its  purifi- 
cation need  not  be  inserted.  It  is  white  like  tin ;  it  is  more  fusible 
md  more  volatile  than  zinc  ;  its  specific  gravity  is  8*69  ;  it  dissolves 
Tery  slowly  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  but  rapidly  in  dilute  nitric  acid ; 
it  combines  with  oxygen  only  in  one  proportion.  Its  symbol  is  Cd., 
and  its  equivalent  696*8  or  55*8. 

The  Oxide  of  Cadmiufn^  Cd.O.,  equivalent  796-8  or  638,  is  obtained  by  processes 
exacllj  such  as  described  for  oxide  of  zinc.  When  anhydrous,  it  is  an  orange  pow- 
der ;  its  salts,  which  are  veiy  stable,  resemble  closely  those  of  zinc,  from  which 
Umy  are  distinguished  by  giving  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  a  fine  yellow  precipi- 
tate^ and  with  carbonate  of  anmionia  a  white  precipitate,  insoluble  in  an  excess : 
its  salts,  VSm  those  of  zinc,  are  all  colourless. 

Smipkuret  of  Caimmm^  Cd.O.,  is  found  native  near  Greenock ;  it  is  yellow  like 
'  but  is  not  volatile ;  it  does  not  dissolve  in  water  of  ammonia  nor  of  pot- 
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This  metal,  from  the  ease  with  which  it  is  extracted  from  its  ores, 
has  been  known  from  the  earliest  ages,  and  in  all  countries,  both  of 
the  East  and  West.     Before  the  working  of  iron  was  discovered, 
outting  instruments  of  all  kinds  were  made  of  an  alloy  of  tin  and 
Copper  (bronze),  which  in  hardness  was  little  inferior  to  steel ;  but, 
fvom  its  incapability  of  being  tempered  with  the  same  exactness, 
'Was  only  an  imperfect  substitute  for  it.     It  was  from  the  tin  mines 
of  Cornwall  that  England  first  became  known  to  the  then  more  civ- 
ilized nation  of  Phoenicia.    A  great  quantity  of  the  tin  of  commerce 
is  stUl  obtained  from  that  county ;  but,  in  addition,  it  is  imported 
from  Mexico  and  the  East  Indies.     The  tin  ore  has  been  found  in 
Ireland  (county  Wicklow),  but  not  as  yet  sought  for  with  a  view 
of  extracting  the  metal  from  it. 

The  usual  ore  of  tin  is  the  native  peroxide,  which  is  found  in 
▼sins,  and  also  in  fragments  in  the  soil  formed  by  the  disintegration 
of  the  rocks.  The  process  of  reduction  is  the  simplest  possible, 
the  ore  being  smelted  with  the  fuel,  as  described  p.  382.  The  met- 
al thus  obtained  is  still  farther  purified  from  any  admixture  of  for- 
eign, metals  by  the  process  of  liquation^  which  is  founded  on  the 
easy  fusibility  of  pure  tin.  The  ingots,  or  pigs  of  tin,  are  gently 
keated  until  they  begin  to  melt,  and  then  the  heat  being  prevented 
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from  rising  higher,  the  pure  metal  melts  completely  oat,  leaTiDg 
behind  the  imparities  combined  with  a  proportion  of  tin,  forming  a 
mass  of  less  commercial  value.  The  tin  thas  parified  is  termed 
grain  tin  /  the  residual  mass  is  called  block  tin.  The  former  is 
known  by  presenting  the  appearance  of  a  mass  of  irregular  col- 
umns,  like  those  formed  by  starch,  or  by  basalt,  as  in  the  Giant^s 
Causeway,  and  emitting,  when  bent,  a  peculiar  creaking  soand. 
The  block  tin  possesses  these  characters  m  a  very  small  degree,  or 
not  at  all. 

Tin,  when  pure,  is  white  like  silver,  brilliant,  and  after  gold,  sil- 
ver, and  copper,  the  most  malleable  of  the  metals.  It  is  very  soft, 
may  be  bent  easily,  and  has  but  little  tenacity.  Its  specific  gravity 
is  7*3.  It  is  one  of  the  most  fusible  of  the  metals,  melting  at  443° 
Fah.  Tin  oxidizes  but  very  slowly  in  contact  with  air  and  water, 
and  is  hence  used  to  protect  the  surface  of  the  more  easily  oxidi- 
ble  metals,  particularly  copper,  in  household  use.  It  dissolves  but 
slowly  in  dilute  muriatic  acid,  but  rapidly  if  the  acid  be  strong  and 
boiling.  Nitric  acid  acts  with  great  energy  on  it  when  concentn- 
ted,  forming  the  peroxide. 

The  symbol  of  tin  is  Sn.,  derived  from  its  Latin  name  MamnwiL 
Its  equivalent  numbers  are  735*3  or  58*9. 

There  are  three  oxides  of  tin,  of  which  the  first  acts  as  a  hue, 
the  second  appears  indifierent,  and  the  third  possesses  acid  prope^ 
ties. 

Protoxide  of  7tn.— Sn.O.  Equivalent  835*3  or  66-9.  On  addio; 
water  of  ammonia  to  a  solution  of  protochloride  of  tin,  a  copiooi 
white  precipitate  is  obtained,  which  does  not  contain  ammonti,kat 
is  the  hydrated  oxide,  Sn.O.  .  H.O.  The  same  precipitate  ii  JK^ 
duced  by  an  alkaline  carbonate,  the  carbonic  acid  becoming  ute. 
When  this  white  hydrate  is  heated  in  a  retort  filled  with  cariNNUC 
acid  gas,  it  gives  off  its  water,  and  the  true  protoxide  of  tin  A" 
mains  as  a  dense  black  powder. 

If  the  hydrate  be  heated  in  the  open  air,  it  absorbs  oxygen,  and  beoooMipstf' 
ide ;  and  if  the  black  protoxide  be  touched  when  cold  with  a  red-hot  ooil  flr**^ 
it  inflames  and  burns  like  tinder,  forming  peroxide.  The  salts  of  tin  mayteftfB* 
hj  digesting  the  hydrated  oxide  in  acids.  It  also  dissolves  in  solotioiis  oftfceJ^ 
tie  fixed  alkalies,  but  alter  some  time  metallic  tin  is  deposited,  and  a  000900^*^ 
the  alkali  with  peroxide  of  tin  remains  dissolved,  2Sn.O.  producina  Sn.  smSW 
This  protoxide  of  tin  is  remarkable  for  its  tendency  to  unite  with  more  ^f*9fi' 
Hence,  by  a  solution  of  a  protosalt  of  tin,  the  less  oxidable  metals  are  redooed  ttf 
their  solutions.  In  this  way  mercury,  silver,  gold,  platina,  may  be  thrown  di*»* 
the  metallic  state,  and  iron  and  copper  reduced  from  the  higher  to  the  knserdl^ 
of  oxidation.  J   . 

The  Sesquioxide  of  Tin^  Sn^O,,  is  prepared  by  boiling  peroxide^ 
iron  in  a  neutral  solution  of  protochloride  of  tin.  The  sesqoiofldB 
of  tin  precipitates,  and  protochloride  of  iron  dissolves,  2Sn.C3<  i>d 
Fe,0,  producing  Sn^Oj  and  2Fe.Cl.  It  is  a  grray  powder ;  it  sksoA^ 
oxygen  readily,  and  appears  to  form  salts,  which  have  been,  ai  J^^t . 
little  examined. 

Peroxide  of  Tin.  Stannic  Jlcid.—Sn.O^,  Equivalent  935-3  or  1^ 
This  substance  is  produced  in  all  cases  where  tin  is  allowed  to 
combine  with  oxygen  freely.  It  exists  in  nature,  constituting  ths 
common  ore  of  tin  (tin  stone).  It  is  most  readily  prepared  artineid* 
ly  by  pouring  the  liquid  nitric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1*42,  on  metallic  Ubi  a 
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foil  or  powder ;  the  action  is  very  violent,  and  the  metal  is  totally 
converted  into  a  white  powder,  which  is  the  hydrated  peroxide. 
By  ignition  the  water  is  given  off,  and  the  anhydrous  oxide  remains 
of  a  pale  yellow  colour. 

If  the  perchloride  of  tin  be  decomposed  by  an  alkali,  a  white  precipitate  of  hy- 
drated oxide  is  obtained,  in  appearance  identical  with  that  prepared  by  nitric  acid, 
bat  so  different  in  properties  that  Berzelius,  and  after  him  many  chemists,  look 
upon  them  as  isomeric  bodies.  He  calls  that  by  nitric  acid,  a  peroxide,  and  that 
ftom  the  perchloride,  p  peroxide,  and  their  properties  may  be  contrasted  as  follows  : 

The  a  modification  is  totally  insoluble  in  nitric  acid  and  in  sulphuric  acid,  wheth- 
er strong  or  dilute.  It  is  insoluble  in  muriatic  acid,  but  is  changed  by  it  into  an  in- 
soluble bieisic  salt. 

The  P  modification  dissolves  while  yet  moist  in  dUute  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids 
veiy  copiously,  and  the  solution  is  permanent  if  some  salt  of  ammonia  be  added  to 
it    In  muriatic  acid  it  dissolves  rapidly  and  copiously.     * 

The  two  modifications  of  oxide  of  tin  dissolve  in  solution  of  caustic  potash,  and, 
when  again  precipitated  from  it  by  an  acid,  retain  their  original  properties.  These 
modifications  are  also  capable  of  being  transformed  into  each  other ;  the  a  into  /? 
by  distillation  with  strong  muriatic  acid,  and  the  P  into  a  by  boiling  with  nitric  acid. 

The  hydrated  peroxide  of  tin  reddens  litmus,  and  combines  with  alkalies  to  form 
salts,  but  not  with  acids,  except  in  the  jd  fonn.  It  is  used  in  the  arts  as  a  polishing 
material  under  the  name  of  putty ,  and  in  glass  and  enamelling,  in  order  to  give  the 
milk  whiteness  used  for  dials  of  watches  and  other  purposes. 

There  are  three  sulphurets  of  tin  corresponding  to  the  oxides. 

The  ProtonUphuret,  Sn.S,  is  precipitated  as  a  brown  powder  from  a  solution  of 
protochloride  of  tin  on  the  addition  of  sulphuret  of  hydrogen.  It  thus  serves  for 
the  detection  of  tin  in  that  condition.    The  Sttqmndphurct^  Sni3a>  is  of  no  impor- 


T%€  BmUpkuret  of  Tin,  StLSa,  equivalent  1137*6  or  91*1,  may  be  prepared  bj 
decomposing  a  solution  of  perchloride  of  tin  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  which  it 
precipitates  of  a  golden  yellow  colour.  This  is  a  strong  sulphur  acid.  It  dissolves 
readily  in  solutions  of  the  sulphurets  of  the  alkaline  metals,  forming  sulphur  salts. 
If  it  be  strongly  heated,  it  abandons  an  atom  of  sulphur,  and  is  converted  into  the 
protosulphuret.  It  may  be  also  prepared  in  the  dry  way,  and  then  possesses  con- 
siderable interest  as  being  one  of  those  substances  which,  being  obtained  from  the 
common  metals,  and  simulating  the  appearance  and  some  of  the  properties  of  gold, 
led  the  ancient  alchemists  to  the  belief  of  probable  success  in  their  attempts  at 
tranamntation.  The  bisulphuret  of  tin  may  be  prepared  in  the  dry  way  according 
to  several  processes,  but  to  give  it  the  peculiar  lustre  which  obtained  for  it  its  name 
of  moBoic  gold,  the  following  is  the  best  though  not  the  most  simple :  twelve  parts 
of  pure  tin  are  to  be  melted  with  six  parts  of  mercury,  and  rubbed  up  in  a  glass 
mortar  with  seven  of  flowers  of  sulphur  and  six  of  sal  ammoniac.  Tliis  mixture  is 
to  be  placed  in  a  glass  flask,  and  heated  in  a  sand-bath  until  no  more  fetid  white 
vapours  are  given  off.  The  heat  is  to  be  then  raised  to  dull  redness,  sulphuret  of 
mercary  and  chloride  of  tin  sublime,  and  the  mosaic  gold  remains  in  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel  in  metallic-looking  scales  of  a  brilliant  gold  colour.  The  use  of  the  mer- 
eoiy  in  this  process  is  to  facilitate  the  combination  of  the  tin  and  sulphur,  and  the 
sal  ammoniac  seems  by  its  evaporation  to  prevent  the  temperature  becoming  so 
hi^  as  to  decompose  the  bisulphuret. 

Tlie  seleniurets  and  phosphurets  of  tin  are  not  known. 

Tin  is  easily  recognised  in  solution  hy  the  action  of  hydrosulphu« 
vet  of  ammonia,  which  produces  with  solutions  of  the  peroxide  a 

Slden  yellow,  and  in  solutions  of  the  protoxide  a  hrown  precipitate. 
lese  hoth  dissolve  in  an  excess  of  the  precipitant.  The  protoxide 
of  tin  is  also  known  hy  its  power  of  reducing  the  salts  of  gold,  silver, 
ind  mercury  to  the  metallic  state. 

Of  Chromium^  or  Chrome. 

This  metal  derives  its  name  from  the  variety  and  brilliancy  of  the 
colours  of  its  compounds  (Xpcjpbo^^  It  exists  as  chromic  acid  com- 
bined with  lead  or  with  copper  in  some  rare  minerals,  but  abundant* 
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ly  as  chromic  oxide  in  the  chrome-iron  ore  (Fe.O.+CraOa).  It 
*  is  from  this  source  that  all  the  preparations  of  cnrome  are  obtained 
indirectly,  but  that  ore  being  treated  upon  the  large  scale  for  the 
manufacture  of  chromate  of  potash,  it  is  this  salt,  as  found  in  com- 
merce, that  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  source  of  chrome  for  all 
other  purposes.  The  metal  is  obtained  by  mixing  the  oxide  with 
lampblack  and  oil,  and  exposing  it  to  an  intense  heat  in  a  crucible 
lined  with  charcoal.  It  is  a  grayish-white  metal,  very  infusible, 
brittle,  not  magrnetic,  and  sp.  gr.  5*9  or  6*0.  It  is  not  attacked  by 
dilute  sulphuric  or  muriatic  acids,  but  dissolves  in  hydrofluoric  acid 
with  evolution  of  hydrogen  gas. 

Chrome  combines  with  oxygen  in  two  proportions,  forming  an  ox« 
ide  and  an  acid.  Its  symbol  is  Cr.,  and  its  equivalent  numWs  are 
351*8  or  28-19.  . 

Oxide  of  Chrome^  CriOs,  equivalent  1003-6  or  80^4,  may  be  ob- 
tained by  a  great  variety  of  processes.     Thus,  if  raromate  of  me^ 
oury  be  heated  to  redness,  the  oxide  of  mercury  and  half  the  oxy- 
gen of  the  chromic  acid  arc  expelled,  and  the  chromic  oxide  remains 
of  a  beautiful  green  colour. 

If  bichromate  of  potash  be  mixed  with  sal  ammoniac  and  heated  to  nduem,  etSo^ 
ride  of  potassium,  water,  nitrogen,  and  oxide  of  chrome  result,  and  the  latter  is 
obtained  pure  by  washing  the  residual  mass  with  boiling  water.  In  this  prcKess, 
8Cr.O,-|-K.O.  and  CI.N.H4  produce  K.CI.,  N.,  4H.0.,  and  Cr,0,.  The  oxide  so 
obtained  is  puWemlent,  but  it  may  be  obtained  crystallized  as  follows :  the  Tapoar 
of  a  compound  which  will  be  hereaAer  described,  chlorochromic  acid,  is  to  be  paa^ 
ed  through  a  tube  of  hard  glass,  kept  at  a  full  red  heat,  oxygen  and  chloriae  gases 
are  given  off,  and  oxide  of  chrome  is  deposited  on  the  inside  of  the  tube  in  iliMiibie 
octohedrons,  isomorphous  with  those  found  native  of  alumina  (corundnm)  and  per- 
oxide of  iron ;  the  chlorochromic  acid,  3(Cr.0sCl.)  giving  off  2CL  and  O.,  and 
CrtOj  remaining. 

This  oxide  of  chrome  is  the  basis  of  an  extensive  class  of  taltSi 
and  it  may  also  be  obtained  by  precipitation  from  any  solution  con^ 
taining  it.  Its  salts  are  generally  made  from  the  bichromate  of  pot- 
ash of  commerce,  by  the  addition  of  some  deoxidating  agent  and  the 
necessary  acid.  Thus,  to  form  sulphate  of  chrome,  a  solution  of 
bichromate  of  potash  is  warmed,  and  treated  successively  with  sul- 
phuric acid  and  alcohol,  until  its  orange  colour  is  changed  into  deep 
green.  The  liquor  then  contains  the  double  sulphate  of  chrome  and 
potash  fchrome  alum),  and  from  it  the  oxide  may  be  precipitated  on 
the  addition  of  an  alkali,  as  a  pale  green  hydrate.  In  this  condition, 
the  oxide  of  chrome  dissolves  readily  in  acids,  and  also  in  solutioos 
of  the  fixed  caustic  alkalies,  but  scarcely  in  ammonia,  resembling 
very  closely,  in  all  these  characters,  alumina.  Its  solutions  are 
either  green  or  purple,  and  it  is  probable  that  this  diflference  is  due 
to  more  than  a  mere  diflference  in  the  degree  of  concentration. 
When  the  hydrated  oxide  is  heated  nearly  to  redness,  it  suddenly 
begins  to  glow  like  tinder,  giving  off  its  water,  and  losing  its  aola- 
bility  in  acids,  except  they  be  hot  and  concentrated.  It  is  remark- 
able that  sulphate  of  chrome,  made  from  the  ignited  oxide,  will  not 
combine  with  sulphate  of  potash  to  form  a  chrome  alum. 

Chromic  Acid. — Cr.Oj.  Equivalent  651*8  or  52-2.  To  prepare 
this  acid,  a  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  is  to  be  treated  by  hy- 
drofluosilicic  acid  gas,  until  the  potash  has  been  precipitated  com- 
pletely.   The  resulting  liquor  is  to  be  cautiously  evaporated  to  dry- 
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nesB,  and  then  redissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  water.  The  sola* 
tion  is  of  a  dark  brownish-red,  and  when  evaporated  again  gives  the 
dry  chromic  acid.  It  may  be  obtained  in  a  beautiful  form,  though 
not  in  quantity,  by  decomposing  the  vapour  of  the  perfluoride  of 
chrome  by  a  moistened  slip  of  paper.  Cr.F^  and  3H.0.  produce  3 
H.F.  and  Cr.Os,  which  last  is  deposited  on  the  surface  of  the  paper  "^ 
in  crimson  scales  and  needles  of  great  brilliancy.  This  acid,  when 
heated  strongly,  gives  up  half  its  oxygen,  being  reduced  to  the  state 
of  oxide.  It  combines  with  bases,  formincf  several  important  classes 
of  salts,  in  which  it  is  isomorphous  with  the  sulphuric  and  manganic 
acids.  Its  salts  are  all  coloured,  generally  yellow,  orange,  or  red* 
They  will  be  described  in  another  chapter. 

Chromium  is  characterized  by  the  remarkable  colours  of  its  com- 
pounds when  dissolved,  and  by  giving,  when  in  the  state  of  oxide, 
a  green  precipitate  with  the  alkalies,  in  the  state  of  acid,  it  is  known 
by  producing,  with  the  salts  of  lead,  a  yellow,  and  with  the  salts  of 
the  black  oxide  of  mercury,  an  orange  precipitate.  It  is  at  once 
recognised  by  the  beautiful  green  colour  which  it  communicates  to 
glass.  It  is,  on  this  account,  extensively  used  in  staining  glass  and 
painting  on  porcelain,  and  a  number  of  its  salts  are  employed  as  pig- 
ments and  as  dyes. 

Bjtfas  action  of  deoxidizing  agents,  or  sulphorous  acid  or  sugar,  upon  bichromate 
of  potash,  a  brown  substance  is  generated,  concerning  the  nature  of  which  opinion 
te  very  moeh  unsettled.  There  is  reason  to  suspect  the  existence  of  a  peroxide 
flf  chrome,  Cr.Ot,  which  this  matter  may  possibly  be.  When  it  is  washed  with 
moefa  water,  or  digested  in  alkaline  liquors,  chromic  acid  is  dissolved  out  and  oxide 

€f  chrome  remains,  Cri034'^r-09=^^i'-0>* 

The  sulphurets,  seleniurets,  and  phoephurets  of  chrome  are  not  important. 

Of  Vanadium, 

This  metal,  of  recent  discovery,  derives  its  name  from  Vanadis,  a  deity  of  Scan- 
dmavian  mythology.  It  is  found  native  as  vanadic  acid,  in  a  very  rare  mineral, 
vanadiate  of  lead,  but  is  of  so  little  importance  that  a  slight  notice  of  it  will  suf- 
fice, although  it  forms  a  great  variety  of  combinations,  which  resemble  very  remark- 
ablj  those  of  manganese  and  chrome.  The  metal  itself  has  been  obtain^,  but  of 
its  properties  nothing  positive  is  known.  Its  symbol  is  V. ;  its  equivalent  numbers 
are  856*9  or  68-7. 

Tk$  ProUncide  of  Vanadiunij  V.O.,  is  a  black  powder,  formed  by  acting  on  vanadio 
setd  at  a  red  heat  with  hydrogen  gas.  It  combines  with  acids,  forming  salts  which 
resemble  probably  those  of  the  protoxide  of  manganese.  When  heated  in  the  air, 
ft  absoriis  oxygen  and  becomes  vanadie  oxidcy  V.Oa,  which  is  a  base  combining  with 
acids  and  forming  salts  which  are  generally  blue.  It  acts  also  as  an  acid,  forming 
erystaUisable  salts  with  the  fixed  alkalies. 

The  Vanadic  Acid,  V.O,,  resembles  very  much  the  chromic  and  manganic  acids. 
It  is  a  red  powder,  which  may  be  melted  at  a  red  heat  without  losing  oxygen.  It 
is  yen  slightly  soluble  in  water.  It  forms  various  classes  of  salts,  of  which  some 
are  white,  some  yellow,  and  others  orange  red.  In  these  characters  it  resembles 
the  chromic  acid,  but  it  is  distinguished  from  chrome  by  producing,  when  deoxidized^ 
a  Uoe  solution,  while  that  from  chrome  is  green. 

SECTION  IV. 

BCETALS   OF   THE   FOURTH   CLAS8« 

Tungsten  and  Molybdenum. 

Tvmgittn. — ^This  metal  exists,  combined  with  oxygen,  as  tungstic  acid,  in  the 
native  tungstates  of  lime  and  iron ;  by  boiling  the  tungstate  of  lime  in  strong  mu^ 
viatic  acid,  the  lime  is  dissolved  out,  and  tungstic  acid  remains  as  a  yellow  powder^ 
which  may  be  fiurther  purified  by  solution  in  water  of  ammonia,  and  igniting  thor 
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tan(^tate  of  ammonia.  It  is  a  deep  yellow  powder,  which  fortos  weU-defined  ciyi- 
tallizable  salts  with  the  alkalies.  The  symbol  of  tungsten  is  W.,  from  its  0«rmai 
name  Wolfram,  and  its  equivalents  1183  or  94*8.  The  timgstic  acid  resembles  the 
chromic  acid,  being  W.O3.  When  this  acid  is  exposed  to  a  current  of  hydrogei 
gas  at  a  tempferature  about  dull  redness,  it  loses  one  third  of  its  oxygen,  and  fiMms 
tuTtgsUc  ooade^  W.Og,  of  a  copper-red  colour.  This  may  be  also  formed  by  diffusing 
tungstic  acid  through  dilute  muriatic  acid  in  which  a  slip  of  zinc  is  immersed :  the 
nascent  hydrogen  then  effects  the  deoxidation.  At  a  foil  red  heat,  hjrdroeen  leducei 
^angsten  to  the  metallic  state,  removing  all  the  oxygen.  The  metal  is  lUce  ion  ii 
appearance,  and  very  heavy,  its  sp.  gr.  being  about  17*5. 

The  most  curious  fact  in  the  history  of  tungsten  is  its  producing  a  substance  hav- 
ing an  extraordinary  similarity  to  gold.  It  is  prepared  by  adding  to  fused  tongstate 
of  soda  as  much  tungstic  acid  as  it  will  dissolve,  and  exposing  the  product  at  a  M 
red  heat  to  a  current  of  hydrogen  gas ;  the  residual  tungstate  of  soda  is  then  to  be 
dissolved  out.  The  new  compound,  which  consists  of  tungstic  oxide  united  to  soda, 
Na.0.-|-2W.0s,  remains  in  scales  and  cubes  of  a  splendid  gold  colour.  It  resists  the 
action  of  acids  and  alkalies,  even  of  aqua  regia,  in  which  gold  dissolves,  and  oolf 
yields  to  strong  hydrofluoric  acid.  Had  it  been  discovered  at  an  earlier  period  in 
science,  it  might  have  lent  exceedingly  plausible  support  to  the  belief  in  transmuta- 
tion. It  is  the  more  curious,  as  it  cannot  be  formed  oy  directly  tombining  soda  wiik 
tungstic  oxide,  which,  indeed,  appears  unable  to  unite  either  with  alkalies  or  adds. 

There  exist  two  sulphurets  of  tungsten,  W.Sa  and  W.Ss,  of  which  the  latter  is  th0 
most  interesting.  It  is  formed  by  dissolving  tungstic  acid  in  hydrosulphuret  of  am- 
monia, and  precipitating  by  an  acid.  It  is  a  blackish-brown  powder,  and  one  of  the 
strongest  sulphur  acids.  Many  of  its  compounds  with  the  sulphurets  of  tlie  aJka* 
line  metals  may  be  crystallizea. 

Molybdenum. — This  metal  exists  combined  with  sulphur,  and  also  with  oxyBen,as 
molybdic  acid,  in  some  minerals.  It  is  not  of  any  considerable  interest  When  ob- 
tained in  the  metallic  state  it  is  white,  sp.  gr.  8*6,  acted  on  only  by  concentrated  ni- 
tric and  sulphuric  acids,  and  by  aqua  regia.  Its  symbol  is  Mo.  Its  equivalent 
6d8'5  or  47'9.    It  combines  with  oxygen  in  three  proportions. 

MoitybdU  Addf  Mo.Os,  is  easily  prepared  by  roasting  the  native  snlphoiet  of 
molybdenum ;  the  sulphur  bums  out  as  sulphurous  acid  gas,  and  the  nx)lybdenum, 
absorbing  oxygen,  remains  as  molybdic  acia.  This  may  be  purified  as  described  for 
tungstic  acid.  Molybdic  acid  prepared  at  a  low  temperature  is  white,  but  becomes 
yellow  when  fused  at  a  red  heat.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water.  It  dissolves  in 
alkaline  liquors,  forming  salts  which  are  neutral  and  crystallizable. 

Molybdic  Oxide,  M0.O2,  is  best  prepared  by  mixing  together  molybdate  of  soda 
and  sal  ammoniac  in  a  crucible,  and  i^iting  the  mass  rapidly.  When  the  produet 
is  washed  with  water,  a  dark  brown  powder  is  obtained,  which  is  molybdic  oxide. 
This  oxide  appears  to  form  salts  with  both  acids  or  alkalies,  of  which  some  may  be 
ciTstallized.  A  molybdate  of  molybdenum,  or,  rather,  a  complex  oxide,  also  exists^ 
Mo.Oi+2Mo.Os=Mo30g.    It  is  a  blue  powder. 

When  a  solution  of  molybdate  is  decomposed  bv  as  much  muriatic  acid  as  redis- 
solves  the  molybdic  acid,  which  is  at  first  tnrown  down,  and  a  slip  of  zinc  is  immer- 
sed in  the  liquor,  the  hydrogen  evolved  deoxidizes  the  molybdic  acid,  and  a  precipi- 
tate is  formed  upon  the  zinc,  at  first  blue,  then  brown,  and  finally  black ;  thus  passing 
through  all  the  intermediate  degrees  to  the  last,  the  Molybdous  Oxide,  Mo.O.  This 
is  a  very  feeble  base,  forming  with  acids  salts  which  do  not  crystallize. 

Sulphur  combines  with  molybdenum  in  three  proportions,  forming  Mo.Sg^  Mo.St| 
and  M0.S4.  Of  these  the  bisulphuret,  Mo.Ss,  is  important,  as  being  the  native  ore 
from  which  the  metal  and  its  compounds  are  generally  prepared.  It  is  a  soft  gray 
substance,  so  like  black  lead  as  to  have  been  mistaken  for  it  until  its  nature  was 
pointed  out  by  Scheele.    All  these  sulphurets  are  sulphur  acids,  and  form  salts. 

Of  Osmium. 

This  metal  exists  in  nature  alloyed  with  iridium,  and  accompanies  the  ores  of 
platinum.  The  methods  of  its  extraction  from  these  ores  arc  so  complex  and  circui- 
tous that  I  shall  not  introduce  them  here.  In  the  systematic  works,  a  complete  ac- 
count of  the  processes  pursued  will  be  found. 

The  most  intcresiin;?  property  of  osmium  is  its  forming  a  hio:hly  volatile  oxide  of 
an  exceedingly  penetrating  odour,  whence  the  name  (tHifiTj).  \\1icn  this  is  dissolved 
in  muriatic  acid,  and  placed  in  contact  with  mercur>%  the  osmium  is  reduced,  and  by 
distilling  off  the  mercur>''  it  is  obtained  as  a  black  powder;  but  by  heat  and  compres- 
sion it  may  be  rendered  coherent,  and  of  a  brilliant  white  colour.  In  the  state  of 
powder,  osmium  bums  when  heated  to  redness  in  the  air,  and  is  oxidiiad  by  Dilric 
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add,  bat  loses  both  these  characters  when  ignited.  The  symbol  of  osmium  is  Os. 
Its  equiralent  is  12^5  or  997.    It  combines  with  oxygen  in  three  proportions. 

Tiia  Osmic  Acid^  or  Peroxide  of  Osmmm,  OS.O4,  is  alwajrs  formed  when  osmi- 
um is  burned  in  air  or  in  oxygen  gas.  It  condenses  in  long  white  needles.  Its 
odour  is  remarkably  acid  and  pongent  It  melts  at  313^,  and  boils  at  a  heat  little 
higher.  It  is  soluble  in  water.  The  solution  has  no  action  on  yegetable  colours, 
but  it  combines  with  the  alkalies,  forming  osmUUes. 

The  Otmic  Oxide,  Deutexide  of  Chmium,  Os.Oa,  is  produced  by  the  decomposi- 
tioa  of  a  solution  of  osmiate  of  ammonia,  by  a  temperature  of  150° ;  nitrogen  gas  is 
giren  off|  and  a  brown  powder  is  deposited. 

The  Protoxide  of  Osmiwn  is  produced  by  decomposing  a  solution  of  protochloride 
of  osmium  by  potash:  a  deep  green,  almost  black,  powder  is  thrown  down,  in  which 
the  oxide  is  combined  with  water  and  traces  of  the  alkali. 

Tlie  snlphurets  of  osmium  are  not  known. 

Columbiumj  or  Tantaium, 

This  metal  was  discovered  first  in  an  American  mineral,  from  whence  its  name; 
it  was  subsequently,  but  independently,  discovered  in  some  very  rare  Swedish  min- 
erals, and  fiom  the  difficulty  of  its  extraction,  the  name  tantalum  was  given  to  it, 
which  it  still  bears  upon  the  Continent,  and  from  whence  its  symbol  is  Ta.  The 
process  required  to  prepare  it  need  not  be  described,  as  it  is  similar  to  that  for  ob- 
taining silicon. 

Metallic  Columbium,  or  Tantalum,  is  a  black  powder,  which,  when  burnished, 
I4>pears  iron  gray.  No  acid  but  the  hydrofluoric  appears  to  have  any  action  on  it 
It  takes  fire  when  heated  in  the  air,  and  bums  vivioly.  Its  equivalejp  numbers  are 
W^  w  185.    It  combines  with  oxygen  in  two  proportions.  m 

Tsmiaiie^  or  ColunUnc  Add,  Ta.ds,  exists  native  in  all  the  minmls  containing 
the  metaL  To  procure  it,  the  mineral  is  fused  with  carbonate  of  potash,  and  the 
tantaiate  of  potash,  which  is  soluble,  is  to  be  decomposed  by  muriatic  acid.  The 
tantaHc  acia  precipitates  as  a  white  powder,  which  contains  water,  and  reddens  lit- 
nms  paper.  When  tantalic  acid  is  heated  stronglv  in  a  crucible  with  charcoal,  but 
astignt  film  of  it  is  reduced  to  the  metallic  state,  the  great  mass  being  brought  only 
to  the  state  of  UnUaUc  oxide,  Ta.02.  This  substance  is  gray.  It  is  insoluble  in  all 
acids. 

The  similarity  of  tantalum  to  silicon  is  very  great ;  it  resembles  it  in  forming^with 
fry^^nt  and  potassium,  a  double  fluoride,  from  which  the  metal  is  obtained. 

Titanium. 

This  metal,  although  not  met  with  in  large  quantities,  is  yet  found  in  a  great  va» 
liety  of  minerals.  It  is  not  found  native  in  a  metallic  state,  but  combined  with  ox- 
Tgen,  forming  titantic  acid.  To  obtain  metallic  titanium,  the  volatile  perchloride 
IS  employed.  This  body  absorbs  ammonia,  forming  a  white  substance,  Ti.Cl8+3 
N.Hs,  widch,  when  heated  to  redness,  gives  metallic  titanium,  with  sal  ammoniac 
and  nitrogen,  the  hydrogen  carrying  ofi*  the  chlorine.  It  is  of  a  bright  copper  colour, 
almost  perfectly  infUsible.  Titanium  exists  in  most  of  the  clay  iron  stone,  ana 
hence,  bdng  reduced  during  the  smelting  of  the  iron,  is  found  in  the  slags,  crystal- 
lized in  cnms  of  excessive  hardness  andf  brilliancy,  sp.  gr.  5-3.  This  metal  is  not 
acted  upon  by  any  acid  except  a  mixture  of  nitric  acid  with  hydrofluoric  acid,  and 
is  oxidized,  but  very  slowly,  oy  melted  nitre.  It  is  perfecUy  unalterable  by  air  or 
water.  Its  symbol  is  Tl  Its  equivalent  numbers  are  2031  or  34-3,  and  it  com- 
bines with  oxygen  in  two  proportions. 

Tiianic  Acid,  Ti.Os,  exists  native,  constituting  the  mineral  ruiile,  isomoiphoQS 
with  tin  sUme  (Sn.OgY  and  also  in  the  mineral  anatase.  More  abundantly  it  is  found 
in  the  iilanic  iron,  ilmenite,  the  formula  of  which  is  Fe.O. .  Ti.Os,  and,  which  is 
▼ery  remarkable,  from  having  the  same  cr3rstalline  form  as  peroxide  of  iron,  FesO^ 
80  tnat  the  titanium  would  appear  to  replace  the  second  atom  of  iron,  and  the  formu- 
la to  be  Fe.Ti.+Os.  This  is  merely  speculative,  however,  as  iron  is  never  iso- 
morphous  with  tin,  and  in  no  other  case  with  titanium,  and  I  hence  consider  this 
instance  as  one  of  the  coincidences  of  form  described  in  pages  331  and  336. 

Titanic  acid  is  artificially  prepared  from  the  titanate  of  iron  by  igniting  it  with 
sulphur.  The  oxide  of  iron  and  sulphur  form  sulphurous  acid  and  sulphuret  of  iron, 
ana  when  this  last  is  dissolved  out  by  muriatic  acid,  the  titanic  acia  remains  be- 
hind. It  requires  other  processes  to  render  it  absolutely  pure* which  need  not  be  dft* 
aeiibed  here.  It  is  a  pure  white  powder,  resembling  silica  very  remarkably  in  its 
properties,  and,  Mke  it,  having  a  soluble  and  an  insoliiU>le  modification.    It  is  remaikw 
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ably  characterized  by  its  solutioa  in  mnriatie  add,  giving  with  tinctoze  of  gilb 
an  orange  precipitate,  and  by  the  immersion  of  a  slip  of  zinc  a  fine  purple  powdo^ 
which  is  Oxide  of  TUnnium^  Ti.O. ;  the  second  atom  of  oxygen  being  remored  ihin 
the  acid  by  the  nascent  hydrogen.  This  oxide  of  titanium  may  also  be  procoKd  bf 
igniting  titanic  acid  with  charcoal;  it  is  then  a  black  powder,  insoluble  in  all  adds. 
The  Bistdpkurti  of  TUamum,  TLS2,  is  a  strong  smphnr  add,  but  not  othezwiN 
important. 

Of  Arsenic. 

This  metal  exists  in  nature  in  a  great  variety  of  forms,  and  in 
considerable  quantity.     It  is  found  native,  but  more  generally  com* 
bined  with  other  metals,  as  nickel,  cobalt,  iron  i  being  considered, 
like  oxygen  and  sulphur,  as  a  mineralizer  of  other  metals.     Combined 
with  sulphur,  it  constitutes  the  native  orpimcnt  and  realgar ,-  and 
with  oxygen,  as  arsenic  acid,  it  is  united  with  metallic  oxides  in  the 
native  arseniates  of  lime,  of  iron,  of  lead,  &:c.     The  great  proportion 
of  the  arsenic  of  commerce  is  obtained  in  the  roasting  of  the  cobalt 
and  nickel  ores,  as  described  in  p.  334.     The  current  of  hot  air 
which  has  passed  over  the  ignited  ore  carries  with  it,  into  a  series 
of  large  chambers,  the  volatile  arsenious  acid,  which  is  deposited 
under  the  form  of  a  fine  grayish  powder  on  the  walls  and  f^t^r* 
This  is  discoloured  by  some  of  the  oxide  of  the  fixed  metals,  which 
is  carried  over  mechanically  by  the  draught,  and  it  is,  therefore, 
resublimed  in  iron  vessels,  the  covers  of  which  are  allowed  to  be- 
come so  hot  that  the  arsenious  acid,  in  condensing,  shall  aggregate 
itself  into  a  vitreous  mass,  in  which  state  it  is  sent  into  conmierce. 

The  metallic  arsenic  may  be  prepared  from  the  arsenious  icid  in 
many  ways,  but  best  by  mixture  with  three  times  its  weic^ht  of  black 
flux  (p.  334)  in  a  crucible  or  earthenware  retort,  which  is  then  to 
be  heated  to  redness.  If  a  crucible  be  used,  another  cold  crucible, 
somewhat  larger,  must  be  inverted  over  it,  on  the  inside  of  which 
the  metal  condenses,  but  with  a  retort  it  is  deposited  in  the  neckas 
an  irregular  mass  of  rhombohedrons,  variously  modified.  It  is  very 
brittle  5  its  sp.  gr.  5'96.  It  sublimes  at  356®  F.  without  previously 
melting.  The  sp.  gr.  of  its  vapour  is  10362.  Its  vapour,  if  in  cos- 
tact  with  the  air,  has  a  very  characteristic  garlic  odour;  which, 
however,  belongs  not  to  the  pure  metal,  but  to  an  oxide  produced 
by  a  low  degree  of  combustion  which  occurs.  In  the  air  it  gradi- 
ally  absorbs  oxygen,  and  falls  into  gray  powder  {suboxide^  fiy  pwff)* 
By  nitric  acid  it  is  rapidly  oxidized,  and  deflagrates  violently  A 
melted  nitre.  In  fine  powder  it  burns  spontaneously  in  chlorine 
gas,  with  a  brilliant  white  flame,  and  burns  similarly  when  heated 
in  oxygen  gas.  The  symbol  of  arsenic  is  As.,  and  its  equivalent 
numbers  are  94«0*1  or  75-34. 

Arsenic  combines  with  oxygen  in  three  proportions,  forming  • 
suboxide^  of  which  the  composition  is  not  knouTi.  Many  chemists 
look  upon  it  as  a  mere  mixture  of  metal  and  arsenious  acid,  fot 
when  it  is  heated  it  separates  into  these  bodies.  The  other  degrees 
of  oxidation,  the  arsenious  acid  and  arsenic  acid,  arc  of  great  io^ 
portance. 

Arsenious  Acid.  White  Arsenic,  Oxide  of  Arsenic — ^A8.0s,  equif- 
alent  I24fO'l  or  99'34f— is  found  in  commerce  in  masses,  which,  if 
recently  8ublimed,/are  perfectly  colourless  and  transparent,  hH 
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gradiuJly  become  milk-white  and  opaqae.  In  general,  the  outer 
portions  of  the  commercial  masses  haTC  thus  changed,  while  the  in- 
terior retains  its  original  transparency.  This  alteration  is  probably 
connected  with  the  dimorphism  of  arsenious  acid  (p.  228),  for  the 
acid  in  these  conditions  differs  in  density  and  in  solubility.  The 
trA^parent  is  sp.  gr.  3*74,  and  100  parts  of  boiling  water  dissolve 
9*68  parts  of  it ;  but  the  opaque  acid  is  of  sp.  gr.  3*69,  and  11*47  of 
it  are  soluble  in  100  parts  of  boiling  water.  A  solution  of  the  vit- 
reous acid  reddens  litmus  paper,  but  that  of  the  opaque  acid  restores, 
though  feebly,  the  blue  colour  of  litmus  paper  already  reddened  by 
an  acid.  The  taste  of  arsenious  acid  is  not  marked,  but  rather 
slightly  sweet :  it  leaves  upon  the  palate,  however,  an  acrid  seusa- 
tion. 

The  arsenious  acid  sublimes  at  380^  F.  without  previously  melt- 
ing.   Its  vapour  is  of  sp.  gr.  13670,  being  produced  by 

One  volume  of  yapour  of  arsenic    =10362*0 
Three  volumes  of  oxygen      .    .    =  8807-8 

the  four  volumes  fomiing  one     .    .    =:I3669'8 

If  it  be  very  slowly  sublimed,  it  condenses  in  regular  octohedrons 
of  exceeding  brilliancy.  It  is,  however,  sometimes  found,  in  the 
roasting  of  its  ores,  in  crystals  belonging  to  a  different  system  (the 
rhombohedral).  Arsenious  acid  is  dissolved  by  liquid  muriatic  acid 
in  large  quantity,  but  crystallizes  from  that  solution  in  octohedrons. 
If  the  opaque  acid  had  been  employed,  the  crystallization  is  not  pe- 
culiar ;  but  if  it  had  been  the  transparent  variety,  the  deposition  of 
every  crystal  is  accompanied  by  a  sudden  flash  of  light,  very  brill- 
iant in  the  dark.  The  crystals  so  produced  belong  to  the  opaque 
kind,  so  that  it  would  appear  as  if,  at  the  moment  of  deposition,  the 
particles  changed  their  mode  of  arrangement,  so  as  to  pass  from 
the  transparent  to  the  opaque  dimorphous  form,  and  that  the  alter- 
ation in  molecular  constitution  occasioned  the  evolution  of  light, 
and  probably  of  heat  and  electricity. 

The  arsenious  acid  combines  with  bases  to  form  salts,  which  are, 
however,  of  such  unstable  constitution  that  they  are  but  little 
known.  It  is  particularly  of  importance  from  its  highly  poisonous 
properties,  and  from  its  being,  more  frequently  than  any  other  sub* 
stance,  administered  to  produce  death.  Its  recognition  is,  there- 
fore, to  the  medical  chemist,  one  of  the  most  important  problems 
in  analysis,  and  will  be  fully  discussed  when  the  other  combinations 
of  arsenic  have  been  described. 

Arsenic  Acid, — AS.O5.  Equivalent  1440*1  or  115*34.  To  obtain 
this  acid,  eight  parts  of  arsenious  acid  are  to  be  placed  in  a  retort 
with  two  parts  of  strong  muriatic  acid,  and  boiled,  while  twenty- 
four  parts  of  dilute  nitric  acid,  of  sp.  gr.  1*25,  are  to  be  added  m 
small  quantities  at  a  time.  The  mixture  is  to  be  distilled  in  a  re- 
tort to  the  consistence  of  a  sirup,  and  then  transferred  to  a  platina 
dish,  in  which  it  is  to  be  evaporated  to  perfect  dryness,  and  heated 
until  all  traces  of  nitric  acid  are  expelled.  The  residual  mass  is 
milk-white,  but  anhydrous  arsenic  acid.  The  heat  should  not  be 
raised  to  near  redness,  for  then  the  arsenic  acid  is  decomposed  into 
arsenious  acid  and  free  oxygen.    The  mass  thus  obtained  dissolves 
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but  slowly  in  water,  but  ultimately  the  solntion  is  complete  j  the 
arsenic  acid  has  even  so  much  affinity  for  water  as  to  deliquesce 
rapidly  in  vessels  which  are  not  kept  carefully  closed. 

The  arsenic  acid  reddens  litmus  paper  strongly,  and  forms  with 
the  alkalies  perfectly  neutral  salts.     At  a  high  temperature  it  is  csf 
pable  of  expelling  all  the  volatile  acids,  even  the  sulphuric  acid, 
from  their  combinations.     In  its  compounds  it  resembles  very  close- 
ly the  phosphoric  acid  ;  but  it  appears  capable  of  forming  only  one 
of  the  three  classes  of  salts  which  phosphoric  acid  produces.    The 
arseniates  are  all  tribasic,  but  as  the  quantity  of  fixed  base  variei^ 
there  are  some  neutral  and  others  acid  arseniates ;  the  latter  wen 
formerly  called  binarseniates.     Thus  there  are, 

3Na.0.+As.0^-|-^'^  aq.  called  subarseniate  of  soda, 

2Na.O. .  H.O.+As.O^+M  aq.     "      neutral  arseniate  of  soda, 
Na.O.  .2H.O.+A8.06-I-2  aq.       "      binarseniate  of  soda ; 

but  the  quantity  of  base  is  really  constant,  being  in  each  three  atoms, 
made  up  partly  of  water  and  partly  of  soda. 

The  arsenic  acid  is  recognised  by  being  precipitated  golden  yel- 
low by  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  precipitate  dissolves  instantly 
in  ammonia,  and  even  in  an  excess  of  sulphuret  of  hydrogen;  lO 
that  it  may  not  be  visibly  produced,  if  the  quantity  of  arsenic  be 
small,  until  the  liquid  shall  have  been  well  boiled.  A  solution  of 
any  arseniate  gives  with  nitrate  of  silver  a  brick-red  powder,  ars^ 
niate  of  silver,  3Ag.O. -j-As.Os,  the  formation  of  which  is  easily  c^* 
plained.  An  insoluble  arseniate  heated  in  a  glass  tube  with  cha^ 
coal  powder  gives  a  sublimate  of  metallic  arsenic. 

^rseniurtt  of  Hydrogen. — It  has  been  supposed,  that  when  mctil' 
lie  arsenic  is  used  as  the  negative  electrode  of  a  voltaic  batterfy 
the  hydrogen  evolved  combines  with  it,  and  forms  a  brown  powder, 
hydruret  of  arsenic.  The  same  body  was  supposed  to  be  generated 
in  other  ways;  but  it  is  now  known  that  this  substance  is  onlym^ 
tallic  arsenic  finely  divided,  and  that  there  is  but  one  coropoaodoi 
arsenic  and  hydrogen,  the  gaseous  arseniuret  of  hydrogen.  As-Hr  * 

This  compound  is  easily  obtained  whenever  nascent  hydrogen 
comes  into  contact  with  metallic  arsenic :  thus,  when  an  alloy  of 
equal  parts  of  zinc  and  arsenic  is  dissolved  in  dilute  sulphuric  aci^ 
the  hydrogen  evolved  combines  with  the  arsenic,  3(S.0,+H'^*' 
and  Zn^As.  producing  3(S.03-f-Zn.O.)  and  H,As.  It  is  still  ^ 
easily  prepared  by  adding  muriatic  acid  to  a  solution  of  arsenio"* 
acid  in  water,  and  immersing  therein  a  piece  of  zinc  j  the  hydrog** 
first  evolved  reduces  the  arscnious  acid,  and  the  metal  is  then  e^P" 
arated  as  a  fine  brown  powder,  with  which  the  hydrogen  ^^ 
evolved  combines.  This  gas  is  generally  stated  to  have  a  very  d**" 
agreeable  odour,  which,  however,  I  have  not  found  it  to  poa***** 
It  is  excessively  poisonous ;  it  burns  with  a  brilliant  white  fl»?*» 
water  being  formed,  and  arscnious  acid  or  metallic  arsenic  bemg 
deposited  according  to  the  supply  of  oxygen  to  the  gas ;  it  is  *^ 
absorbed  by  water;  its  specific  gravity  is  2694,  formed  by 

One  volume  of  arsenic  vapour    .    .      =10362  0 
•    Six  volumes  of  hydrogen  68  8x6    .      =    412  8 

The  seven  being  condensed  to  four     .     10774-8 

Of  which  one  weighs 8699-7 
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Arseniuret  of  hydrogen  decomposes  most  metallic  solutions,  pre- 
cipitating metallic  arseniurets  of  corresponding  constitution  (R^s.). 
If  a  current  of  it  be  passed  over  chloride  of  copper,  heated  to  about 
400^,  it  is  decomposed,  H^As.  and  SCu.Cl.  giving  Cu^As.  and  3H.C1. 
This  gras  is  absorbed  by  dry  sulphate  of  copper,  which  it  decompo- 
ses, water  being  evolved,  and  a  blackish  compound  of  sulphuric 
acid  and  arseniuret  of  copper  being  produced.  This  property  is 
made  available  in  the  medico-legal  examination  of  substances  con- 
taining arsenic.  If  a  frafifment  of  chloride  of  mercury  be  heated 
in  thi^gas,  it  is  rapidly  decomposed,  muriatic  acid  gas  and  arse- 
niuret^ mercury  being  formed.  At  a  full  red  heat  the  gas  is  de- 
composed completely  by  itself,  so  that  if  a  single  point  of  a  tube, 
through  which  it  streams,  be  ignited,  all  the  arsenic  is  deposited  a 
little  beyond  that  point,  in  the  metallic  state,  and  only  pure  hydro- 
gen passes  on. 

Sulphur  and  arsenic  combine  in  several  proportions :  the  BisulphU' 
ret  of^^raenicy  As.Ss,  exists  native,  forming  the  mineral  realgar.  It  is 
prepared  by  fusing  the  following  sulphuret  with  metallic  arsenic, 
and  subliming  the  product.  It  is  a  ruby-red  crystalline  mass ;  when 
it  is  digested  involution  of  caustic  potash,  a  blackish  powder  re- 
mains, which  may*  be  looked  upon  as  a  subsulphuret ;  its  definite 
nature  is  problematical.  The  Terstdphuret  of  ^rsenic^  As.S,,  yellow 
mrseniCj  orpiment^  is  found  native,  and  maybe  easily  prepared  by  de- 
coinposing  a  solution  of  arsenious  acid  with  sulphuret  of  hydrogen, 
As.Us  and  3H.S.  giving  As.Sj  and  3H.0.  It  is  a  rich  yellow  powder ; 
when  heated,  it  melts ;  and  in  close  vessels  sublimes  unaltered,  but 
otherwise  it  burns,  partly  forming  arsenious  and  sulphurous  acids ; 
it  is  not  quite  insoluble  m  water.     It  is  insoluble  in  acids,  and  best 

Precipitated  from  an  acid  liquor.  It  is  a  strong  sulphur  acid,  com- 
ining  with  the  sulphur  bases  to  form  salts,  stdpho-arsenites.  It 
hence  dissolves  readily  in  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia,  and  also  in 
the  caustic  alkalies.  In  the  last  case  there  exists  in  solution  an 
ordinary  arsenite  besides  the  sulphur  salt ;  for,  using  potash,  2As. 
S,  and  6K.0.  produce  (As.Ss+SK.S.)  and  (As.Oa  +  SK.O.).  When 
sulphuret  of  arsenic  is  ignited  with  black  flux,  metallic  arsenic  sub- 
limes ;  and  the  separation  of  the  metal  is  still  more  elegantly  eflect- 
ed  by  heating  the  sulphuret,  mixed  with  carbonate  of  potash,  in  a 
earrent  of  dry  hydrogen  gas. 

The  Persulphuret  of  Arsenic  ^  As.S^,  corresponds  to  the  arsenic  acid, 
and  is  prepared  by  decomposing  a  solution  of  it,  or  of  any  of  its  salts, 
by  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  It  is  yellow,  paler  than  orpiment ;  sub- 
limes without  alteration  in  close  vessels  ;  is  a  strong  sulphurslPacid, 
and  hence  dissolves  in  solutions  of  the  alkaline  hydrosulphurets, 
forming  aulpho-arseniates  ;  the  metal  may  be  eliminated  from  it  by 
the  same  means  as  those  described  for  orpiment. 

A  substance  sold  in  this  country  for  killing  flies,  under  the  name 
of  kinffa  yellow^  is,  or  ought  to  be,  orpiment.  The  best  sort  is  made 
by  boiling  together  lime,  sulphur,  and  white  arsenic ;  but  much  of 
it  consists  merely  of  white  arsenic  coloured  by  some  sulphur  mixed 
with  it.  From  the  facility  with  which  it  may  be  obtained,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  left  exposed,  it  is  very  frequently  the  source 
of  fatal  accidents. 
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Notwithstanding  the  scientific  importance  which  arsenic  possessef 
from  the  number  and  variety  of  its  compounds,  it  is  of  much  higher 
interest  in  consequence  of  the  frequent  necessity  for  the  detection 
of  excessively  minute  traces  of  it  in  cases  of  suspected  poisoning, 
•  where  a  responsibility,  involving  the  life  of  a  fellow-creature,  rests 
on  the  skill  and  accuracy  of  the  medical  chemist.  The  detection 
of  arsenic  under  all  possible  circumstances  is  an  object,  therefore, 
to  which  all  the  powers  of  analysis  should  be  brought  to  bear,  and 
the  methods  at  our  disposal  appear,  if  properly  applied,  to  be  satis- 
factory and  complete.  In  a  question  so  grave  as  this,  no  coloun 
of  precipitates,  however  j^^narked — no  arrangement  of  mer^resuhs 
by  test,  no  matter  how  corroborative,  should  be  considered  as  by 
themselves  decisive ;  the  object  of  the  chemist  should  be,  the  iso- 
lation find  production  of  the  metallic  arsenic  ;  and  where  this  has  not 
been  done,  it  is  certain  that  either  there  is  no  arsenic  present,  or 
that  the  skill  of  the  operator  cannot  be  absolutely  relied  on. 

In  poisoning  by  arsenic,  the  substance  used  is  almost  universally 
arsenious  acid.  To  this,  therefore,  I  shall  confine  my  remarks  at 
present ;  I  shall  afterward  notice  the  peculiarities  of  its  other  prep- 
arations. 

The  arsenious  acid  bein^  a  very  heavy  powder,  and  but  sparingly 
soluble,  it  is  very  rapidly  deposited  from  any  liquid  through  which 
it  might  have  been  dififused,  and  hence  the  vessels  in  which  food 
had  been  contained  should  be  carefully  examined  for  any  traces  of 
it  which  might  remain.  This  should  not  be  omitted,  even  though 
they  might  appear  to  have  been  subsequently  rinsed.  Any  substan- 
ces vomited  by  the  person  suspected  to  be  poisoned  should  be  care- 
fully examined  for  the  same  object ;  and  in  case  of  death,  the  mate- 
rials in  the  stomach  and  its  mucous  surface  must  be  similarly  search- 
ed. The  little  grains  of  arsenious  acid  adherent  to  the  siuface  of 
the  stomach  are  frequently  tinged  yellow  at  the  surface  by  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen,  if  the  examination  be  deferred  until  some  time  af- 
ter death. 

In  case  of  such  traces  of  white  powder  being  found,  the  examina- 
tion is  very  simple.     Their  porperties  are : 

1st.  Heated  alone  in  a  glass  tube,  the  powder  sublimes  and  con- 
denses in  minute  brilliant  octohedrons. 

2d.  Mixed,  in  a  tube  closed  at  one  end,  with  a  little  black  flux, 
and  ignited,  metallic  arsenic  sublimes,  forming  a  steel-gray  crust, 
brilliant  on  the  side  next  the  tube,  but  dull  and  crystalline  on  the 
inside.  On  applying  the  nose  to  the  open  end  of  the  tube  and  in- 
spiring, a  garlic  odour  is  perceived. 

3d.  On  cutting  ofif  the  sealed  end  of  the  tube,  and  then  heatinff 
the  part  containmg  the  metallic  crust,  the  tube  being  slightly  incli- 
ned, the  metal  disappears,  and  a  crust  of  white  arsenic  condenses  a 
little  higher  up.  A  current  of  air  passes  through  the  tube,  with  the 
oxygen  of  which  the  metal  combines.  In  this  process  the  garlie 
smell  becomes  more  marked  than  in  No.  2. 

4th.  The  white  powder  dissolves  in  water.  It  yields  precipitates 
with  the  following  reagents : 

A.  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen, — A  rich  yellow :  soluble  in  anrafionity 
and  precipitated  on  the  addition  of  an  acid.  This  precipitate  is  or* 
piment. 
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B.  Jimmonia-niirate  of  Silver. — ^A  canary  yellow ;  arsenite  of  silver. 
This  reagent  is  very  delicate,  but  the  precipitate  is  soluble  both  in 

^ds  and  ammoniay  so  that  an  excess  of  either  must  be  avoided. 
Ammonia'Sulphatt  of  Copper. — ^A  fine  apple-green.     This  is  re- 
dissolved  also  by  an  excess  of  acid  or  of  ammonia. 

Each  of  these  liquid  reagents  is  liable  to  fallacy,  which  must  be 
guarded  against. 

A.  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen  gives  precipitates  more  or'less  resem- 
bling that  from  arsenic  with  the  following  metals : 

Cadmium.  Antimony. 

^  Tin  (persalts).  *     Iron  (persalts). 

^xhe  precipitate  from  cadmium  is  not  soluble  in  water  of  ammonia. 

TW  precipitate  from  tin,  when  dried  and  ignited  with  black  flux, 
gives  no  sublimate  of  metal. 

The  precipitate  of  antimony  acts  in  the  same  way  as  tin,  but  also 
it  dissolves  in  strong  muriatic  acid,  and  the  solution,  diluted  with 
much  water,  gives  a  white  precipitate.  The  sulphuret  of  antimony 
is  much  more  orange-coloured  than  that  of  arsenic. 

The  precipitate  from  a  persalt  of  iron  is  pure  sulphur ;  heated,  it 
melts  and  burns  completely  away,  without  forming  any  solid  pro- 
duct. 

B.  Jlmmonia-nitrate  of  Silver. — Phosphate  of  soda  produces  a  yel- 
low precipitate  of  tribasic  phosphate  of  silver,  exactly  resembling 
the  arsenite.  It  is,  however,  much  more  soluble  in  ammonia.  They 
are  at  once  distinguished  by  being  collected  and  ignited.  The  ar- 
senite gives  oflf  oxygen  and  arsenious  acid,  while  metallic  silver  re- 
mains ;  but  the  phosphate  gives  no  volatile  product. 

C.  The  •dmmonia-sulphate  of  Copper  is  uncertain,  unless  it  be  dried 
and  reduced  jtfpr  there  are  numerous  basic  compounds  of  coppel^, 
which  resemble  it  very  much  in  colour. 

None  of  these  liquid  reagents  are,  therefore,  in  themselves  posi- 
tive, unless  by  extraction  of  the  metal ;  and  this  is  the  more  impor- 
tant when  the  operator  has  to  work,  not  with  the  clear  solutions 
prepared  intentionally  for  illustration,  but  with  the  complex  and 
discoloured  liquids  obHiined  from  the  stomach  and  intestines. 

The  process  to  be  then  followed  may  be  either  of  two  kinds ;  the 
first  consists  in  converting  the  arsenic  into  sulphuret,  the  second 
into  arseniuret  of  hydrogen.     I  will  describe  each  in  their  turn. 

The  contents  of  the  stomach  and  small  intestines,  or  the  matter 
ejected  by  vomiting  during  life,  are  to  be  boiled  in  distilled  water 
for  half  an  hour,  and  then  the  liquor  strained  through  a  linen  cloth. 
If  it  be  too  thick  or  coloured  to  allow  of  a  small  quantity  of  precip- 
itate being  observed  and  separated,  a  current  of  chlorine  gas  is  to 
l>e  passed  through  it,  by  which  most  of  the  animal  matter  dissolved 
u  coagulated,  and  a  more  convenient  solution  obtained.     This  be- 
^ng  strained  or  filtered,  is  to  be  well  boiled  to  expel  the  excess  of 
^^hlorine,  and  then  submitted  to  the  action  of  a  current  of  sulphuret- 
'^ed  hydrogen  gas.     The  animal  matters  may  also  be  removed  from 
the  solution  by  rendering  it  acid  by  nitric  acid,  and  then  adding  an 
^x^ess  of  nitrate  of  silver.    When  the  precipitate  which  forms  has 
^  \^en  separated,  the  excess  of  silver  is  to  be  thrown  down  by  some 
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common  salt,  and  the  liquor  being  then  filtered,  is  fit  for  the  action 
of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

When  the  liquor  smells  strongly  of  this  gas,  there  has  beea 
enough  passed  through,  and  it  is  then  to  be  boiled  briskly  for  a  flnr 
minutes  to  expel  the  excess,  and  favour  the  deposition  of  the  pre* 
cipitate  produced.  This  is  to  be  then  collected  on  a  filter,  washed 
carefully  with  water  acidulated  by  muriatic  acid,  and  4lried  at  a 
moderate  heat. 

When  completely  dry,  it  is  to  be  mixed  with  about  twice  its  bulk 
of  black  flux,  and  ignited  in  a  small  tube  of  hard  glass  closed  at  one 
end.  In  introducing  the  materials,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  soil 
the  sides  of  the  tube ;  metallic  arsenic  sublimes,  which  is  recA 
nised  by  the  characters  given  already  in  pages  376,  380. 

The  process  by  arseniuretted  hydrogen  was  first  propo8ed4yMr. 
Marsh,  and  has  been  found  of  surprising  delicacy  and  exactness, 
the  liquid  having  been  freed  from  animal  matters,  and  obtainedts 
thin  a  fluid  as  possible  by  either  of  the  processes,  by  chlorineV^r 
nitrate  of  silver,  already  described,  it  is  rendered  moderate]?  acid 
by  muriatic  or  sulphuric  acid,  and  introduced  into  a  flask  or  bottle, 
to  the  neck  of  which  is  adapted  a  narrow  tube  of  hard  glassy  which, 
after  passing  horizontally  for  a  few  inches,  turns  up  and  forms  t 
jet  y  a  piece  of  zinc  being  introduced  into  the  acid  liquor,  hydrogea 
is  evolved,  which  combines  with  any  arsenic  that  may  be  present, 
and,  forming  the  gaseous  arseniuret  of  hydrogen,  passes  off.    Whei 
the  gas  issuing  from  the  jet  is  set  on  fire,  if  the  hydrogen  be  pat, 
no  other  product  is  generated  but  water ;  but  if  a  slight  trace  of 
arsenic  be  present,  the  flame  is  whitish,  and  on  holding  over  the  jet 
a  fragment  of  glass  or  porcelain,  or  a  film  of  mica,  a  deposite  is  p^ 
duced,  which  may  be  white  from  arscnious  acid,  or  brown  from  me- 
tlillic  arsenic,  according  to  the  height  at  which  th^  plate  is  held, 
and  the  consequent  completeness  of  the  combustion,  or  the  reverse. 
If  the  quantity  of  arsenic  be  too  small  to  produce  this  eflTect  in  a  cer- 
tain time,  it  may  be  better  detected  by  igniting  a  portion  of  the  hori- 
zontal arm  of  the  tube.     All  the  arseniuretted  hydrogen,  in  passing 
that  point,  deposites  its  arsenic,  which  is  carried  a  little  beyond  the 
heated  portion  by  the  current,  and  condenses  there  as  a  distinct 
metallic  film  ]  as  the  tube  may  be  kept  thus  red-hot  for  some  houri) 
the  smallest  trace  of  arsenic  may  be  thus  concentrated  on  a  single 
point,  and  its  properties  accurately  verified. 

Where  the  liquor  is  still  thickish  from  dissolved  organic  mttteft 
the  gas  bubbles  would  not  break  rapidly,  but  form  a  froth,  whicbi 
passing  into  the  tube,  would  prevent  altogether  the  successful  ett- 
ployment  of  the  methods  just  described.  In  this  case  the  liqni' 
should  be  made  so  feebly  acid  as  that  the  gas  shall  be  generated  bat 
very  slowly,  and  that  there  shall  be  but  little  hydrogen  in  excesfi 
The  tube,  in  place  of  terminating  in  a  jet,  is  to  be  bent  dowA  eo 
that  it  shall  pass  under  the  edge  of  a  jar  in  the  pneumatic  trough 
and,  the  apparatus  being  so  left  for  any  length  of  time,  the  g^ 
evolved  may  be  collected  and  subsequently  examined.  Or,  whsti* 
perhaps  still  better,  the  tube  may  dip  under  the  surface  of  a  dib*^ 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  or  of  sulphate  of  copper,  and  all  the  if 
seniuretted  hydrogen  being  then  absorbed  and  decomposed,  metdli^  * 
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leninrets  are  produced,  which  easily  yield,  by  the  application  of 
It,  the  arsenic  in  the  metallic  form. 

[n  this  mode  of  detecting  the  presence  of  arsenic,  it  is  necessary 
avoid  some  sources  of  error,  into  which,  without  previous  knowl- 
^e  of  their  existence,  an  operator  might  easily  fall.  If  the  efier- 
scence  be  rapid,  it  frequently  happens  that  'very  minute  portions 
zinc,  or  of  the  salt  of  zinc  generated,  may  be  carried  up  by  the 
earn  of  gas,  and,  being  deposited  upon  the  plate,  form  a  crust, 
ich  might  lead  to  suspicion,  or  perhaps  wrong  conclusions.  This 
y  be  avoided  by  either  moderating  the  effervescence,  or  by  pass- 
;  the  gas,  before  using  it,  through  a  tube  filled  loosely  with  cotton, 
which  it  is  filtered,  as  it  were,  and  all  mechanically  difiTused 
tides  separated.  Much  more  important  sources  of  error  arise, 
Bvever,  from  the  existence  of  arsenic  in  most  of  the  zinc  and  some 
the  sulphuric  acid  of  commerce.  The  ores  of  zinc  occasionally 
itain  orpiment,  which  being  reduced  along  with  the  other  sul- 
iret,  it  IS  necessary  to  distil  the  zinc  in  order  to  have  it  pure, 
I  to  reject  it  as  long  as  it  contains  arsenic.  The  iron  pyrites 
7  occasionally  contains  traces  of  orpiment,  and  this  passes  into 
oil  of  vitriol.  In  employing  this  method,  it  is  necessary,  there- 
B,  to  test  the  purity  of  the  zinc  and  sulphuric  acid  by  the  method 
df.  A  jet  of  the  hydrogen,  evolved  from  the  zinc  and  dilute 
phuric  acid  simply,  should  be  burned,  or  the  gas  passed  throuffh 
ilation  of  ammonia-nitrate  of  silver  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  if 
trace  of  deposition  of  arsenic  occur,  the  materials  may  be  con- 
9red  as  pure,  and  the  suspected  liquor  may  then  be  employed 
h  confidence  in  the  result. 

L  more  remarkable  source  of  error  arises  from  the  fact  that  the 
npounds  of  antimony  yield,  under  similar  circumstances,  a  pre- 
sly  similar  gas,  antimoniuret  of  hydrogen.  It  would  anticipate  too 
ch  the  history  of  that  metal  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the  means 
listinguishing  that  gas  from  the  arseniuretted  hydrogen,  but  they 
I  be  fully  described  in  their  proper  place. 

Lrsenious  acid  possesses  the  power  of  preventing  the  putrefac- 
I  of  animal  substances,  and  hence  the  bodies  of  persons  that  have 
n  poisoned  by  it  do  not  readily  putrefy.  The  arsenious  acid 
abines  with  the  fatty  and  albuminous  tissues  to  form  solid  com- 
nds,  which  are  not  susceptible  of  alteration  under  ordinary  cir- 
istances.  It  hence  has  frequently  occurred,  that  the  bodies  of 
sons  poisoned  by  arsenic  have  been  found,  long  after  death, 
rcely  at  all  decomposed,  and  even  where  the  general  mass  of  the 
y  had  completely  disappeared,  the  stomach  and  intestines  had 
lained  preserved  by  the  arsenious  acid  which  had  combined  with 
n,  and  by  its  detection  the  crimes  committed  many  years  before 
e  brought  to  light  and  punished.  In  the  cases  where  the  whole 
y  has  been  found  fresh,  it  resulted  from  the  person  having  survi- 
for  a  length  of  time  sufficient  for  the  complete  permeation  of  the 
ues  by  the  absorption  of  the  poison ;  in  the  others,  death  had 
urred  while  it  was  yet  only  in  the  intestinal  tube.  The  absorp- 
i  of  the  arsenious  acid  in  cases  where  death  has  not  been  rapid, 
lers  its  detection  possible  in  all  the  various  organs,  particularly 
ire  the  poisoning  has  been  produced,  not  by  the  administratioa 
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of  a  single  dose,  but  by  frequently  repeated  doses,  each  insafficieot 
to  produce  rapid  poisoning.  The  decision  in  such  cases  is  rendered, 
however,  extremely  difficult  by  the  fact,  recently  established,  that 
the  resemblance  of  function,  so  often  alluded  to,  between  arsenic 
and  phosphorus,  is  such,  that  the  latter  element,  which  character 
izes  the  animal  tissues  by  its  almost  constant  presence,  may  be 
replaced  as  a  constituent  of  our  organs  by  arsenic.  Thus,  the 
bones  may  contain  arseniate  of  lime  as  a  substitute  for  some  of 
their  proper  phosphate  of  lime,  and  in  the  phosphoric  salts,  which 
are  found  in  the  blood,  a  similar  replacement  may  occur.  It  ii 
certain  that  the  quantity  of  arsenic  thus  found  naturally  replaciag 
phosphorus  in  the  body  is  very  small,  but  there  is  no  necessair 
limit  to  its  extent ;  and  although,  in  cases  of  suspected  chronic  poi- 
soning, the  analysis  of  the  organs  might  lead  to  useful  evidence, 
ret  the  discovery  of  arsenic  out  of  the  alimentary  canal  should,  u 
conceive,  not  without  great  <;aution,  be  considered  as  necessarily 
involving  its  having  been  administered. 

The  sulphuret  of  arsenic  of  commerce,  king's  yellowj  when  taken 
as  a  poison,  is  recognised  by  its  solubility  in  ammonia,  from  which 
it  is  again  thrown  down  by  an  excess  of  any  acid.  Its  reduction  to 
the  metallic  state  has  been  already  fully  described. 

An  antidote  has  been  recently  discovered  to  the  poisonons  effects 
of  arsenious  acid,  which  is  founded  on  a  very  remarkable  reaction. 
When  hydrated  peroxide  of  iron  is  made  into  a  thin  paste  with  so- 
lution of  arsenious  acid,  this  disappears,  being  changed  into  arsenie 
acid,  and  the  iron  into  protoxide,  SFejOs  and  As.O,  producing  4Fe.O. 
+ AS.O5.     This  arseniate  of  iron  has  no  action  on  the  system ;  vd 
hence,  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  arsenic,  this  hydrated  peroxide 
should  be  administered  as  largely  and  as  rapidly  as  possible.   It 
may  be  made  in  a  few  moments  by  adding  carbonate  of  soda  to  taf 
salt  of  red  oxide  of  iron  (permuriate,  muriate,  or  acetate  tinctvre)* 
It  need  not  be  washed,  as  the  liquor  contains  only  a  salt  of  sodii 
which  would  be,  if  not  beneficial,  certainly  not  injurious. 

The  preparations  of  arsenic  are  of  very  extensive  use  in  the  lit* 
The  metal  is  used  to  alloy  the  lead  of  which  shot  is  made.  While 
arsenic  is  employed  in  glass-making,  to  prevent  the  deoxidatiosy 
the  oxide  of  lead,  and  the  orpiment  is  employed  to  render  indig* 
soluble  in  some  processes  of  dyeing.  It  has  many  other  less  exte** 
sive  uses. 

Of  Antimony. 

This  metal  was  first  discovered,  and  its  preparations  introdoced 
into  medicine  by  Basil  Valentine,  from  the  unpleasant  resultf  of 
whose  experiments  upon  his  fellow  monks  it  got  the  name  of  ^' 
moine  ;  its  proper  Latin  name  is  stibium^  and  hence  its  symbol,  Shi 
Antimony  exists  in  nature,  principally  as  sulphuret,  sometimes  tf 
oxide,  and  also  these  two  combined,  forming  the  oxysulphnret,T^ 
antimonial  ore.     It  is  from  the  native  sulphuret  that  the  mettl  ^ 
prepared.     The  process  for  obtaining  it  by  means  of  iron  it  no- 
ticed p.  332,  but  it  is  had  purer  by  fusing  the  sulphuret  at  a  bright 
red  heat  with  black  flux.    Sulphuret  of  potassium  and  oxide  of  ne 
timony  are  first  formed,  and  this  last  bemg  decomposed  by  the 
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boil)  carbonic  oxide  is  evolved,  and  metallic  antimony  separates ; 
this  process  is  farther  detailed  in  p.  334. 

The  antimony  thus  obtained  is  a  brilliant  white  metal,  of  a  highly 
crystalline  fracture,  and  may  be  obtained  crystallized  in  rhombohe- 
drons,  like  those  of  arsenic,  by  fusion,  as  described  in  p.  23 ;  its 
specific  gravity  is  6*8 ;  it  melts  at  about  800^,  just  below  redness, 
and  may  be  volatilized  by  a  white  heat.  If  heated  violently  in  con- 
tact with  air,  it  takes  fire,  burning  with  a  brilliant  white  flame,  and 
forming  antimonious  acid,  which,  though  not  volatile,  is  carried  up 
by  the  current  of  air,  and  is  deposited  on  the  neighbouring  bodies 
as  a  white  powder,  flowers  of  antimony. '  Antimony  in  powder  takes 
fire  spontaneously  m  chlorine,  burning  with  a  yellowish  flame  ;  the 
antimony  is  not  oxidized  by  exposure  to  the  air  nor  by  water ;  it 
is  not  acted  on  by  sulphuric  nor  muriatic  acids,  but  is  rapidly  oxi- 
dized by  nitric  acid.  The  symbol  of  antimony  is  Sb. ;  its  equiva- 
lent numbers  are  1613  or  129-2;  it  combines  with  oxygen  in  three 
proportions. 

Oxide  of  Antimony — Sb.O,;  equivalent  1913  or  153-2 — may  be 
prepared  by  adding  to  an-  acid  and  boiling  solution  of  chloride  of 
antimony  in  water,  carbonate  of  soda  in  excess.  The  carbonic  acid 
does  not  combine  with  oxide  of  antimony,  which  therefore  precip- 
itate* pare ;  it  is  a  white  powder,  not  quite  insoluble  in  water,  and 
becomes  yellowish  when  heated.  If  metaUic  antimony  be  burned 
in  a  limited  supply  of  air,  this  oxide  forms,  and  has  been  obtained 
crystallized  both  in  the  prismatic  and  octohedral  forms  of  arsenious 
acid,  with  which  it  is,  therefore,  isodimorphous ;  both  the  metal  and 
this  oxide,  when  ignited  in  a  full  supply  of  air,  produce  antimonious 
mcid. 

This  oxide  of  antimony  combines  with  acids  to  form  salts  of  very 
little  stability,  but  it  produces  with  the  acid  potash  salts  of  the  veg- 
etable acids,  double  salts  of  remarkable  constitution ;  of  these  the 
potash  tartrate  of  antimony  (tartar  emetic)  is  the  most  important ;  it 
also  acts  as  a  feeble  acid ;  thus,  if  in  its  preparation  caustic  potash 
l>e  used  to  decompose  the  chloride,  a  granular  white  powder  is  ob- 
tained, in  which  the  oxide  of  antimony  is  combined  with  potash ; 
it  is  on  this  account  called  hypo^antimonious  add  by  many  chemists. 
Oxysulvhuret  of  Antimony. — Sb.03+2Sb.Ss.     This  substance  con- 
stitutes tne  red  ore  of  antimony,  and  may  be  artificially  produced 
by  roasting  the  native  sulphuret  in  contact  with  the  air ;  the  sulphur 
burns  out  as  sulphurous  acid,  and  the  antimony  becomes  oxidized  ; 
^be  product  generally  contains  an  excess  of  oxide,  which  may  be  dis- 
^Ived  out  by  tartaric  acid,  and  it  is  thus  that  the  basis  for  tartar 
emetic  is  sometimes  prepared  ;  by  continued  roasting,  the  whole  of 
^e  sulphur  may  be  expelled,  and  an  impure  oxide  of  antimony  pro- 
^Qced  \  this,  when  melted,  constitutes  the  glass  of  antimony,  and 
^e  oxysulphuret  is  the  crocus  of  antimony  of  the  older  pharmaco- 
peias. 

f&ntiimxmioua  Acid,  Peroxide  of  Antimony. — Sb.04.  Equivalent 
"^13  or  161-2.  This  is  the  most  stable  compound  of  oxygen  and  an- 
timony; it  is.  formed  when  antimony  is  oxidized  freely,  either  by 
combustion  or  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid,  and  igniting  the  resulting 
fowder.    It  is  a  white  powder,  insoluble  in  water ;  it  is  not  volatUe ; 
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it  combines  with  aUtalies,  forming  salts  insoluble  in  water,  and  from 
which,  by  a  stronger  acid,  it  is  separated  as  a  hydrate,  Sb.0«+H.OL 
This  hyarate  dissolves  in  strong  muriatic  acid. 

Jlntimonic  ^cid.^Sh.Os.  Equivalent  2113  or  169-2.  This  sab- 
stance  is  first  formed  when  metallic  antimony  is  oxidized  by  an  ex- 
cess of  nitric  acid,  and  remains  as  a  pale  yellow  powder,  whiek, 
when  exposed  to  a  dull  red  heat,  abandons  one  atom  of  oxygen^ 
leaving  antimonious  acid,  as  just  described  ;  it  is,  however,  more 
stable  in  combination,  and  may  hence  be  prepared  by  deflagimtinr 
antimony  with  nitre ;  when  the  resultinsr  mass  is  digested  m  cold 
water,  nitrate  and  nitrite  of  potash  dissolve  out,  and  leave  the  aUir 
monicUt of  potcLsh  as  a  white  powder;  this  is  decomposed  by  boilinf 
water,  which  dissolves  a  basic  salt,  and  leaves  one  with  an  exeess  of 
acid  behind.  In  its  hydrated  condition,  this  acid  dissolves  in  hf« 
drochloric  acid. 

Antimony  and  sulphur  combine  in  three  proportions,  forming  sol- 
phurets,  which  resemble  completely,  in  constitution,  the  oxygen 
compounds ;  they  are  sulphur  acids,  dissolving  in  a  solution  of  the 
alkaline  sulphurets,  and  forming  sulphur  salts. 

Sulphuret  of  ^ntimony.—Sh.S^,    Equivalent  2216-6  or  177-5.    This 
substance  constitutes  the  common  gray  ore  of  antimony,  and  crys- 
tallizes in  the  same  form  as  orpiment,  with  which  it  is  frequently 
contaminated ;  in  its  native  state  it  is  dark  gray,  with  hisfaly  metallic 
lustre,  crystalline  in  structure,  and  very  easily  reduced  to  powder; 
it  may  be  prepared  also  by  precipitation  from  a  solution  of  any  sslt 
of  oxide  of  antimony,  as  the  chloride,  or  tartar  emetic,  by  salpho- 
retted  hydrogen ;  it  is  then  an  orange  powder,  which  becomes  darker 
on  being  dried,  and  has  the  same  composition  as  the  native  sulphu- 
ret, with  which  it  becomes  identical  in  appearance  by  fusion.    This 
sulphuret  dissolves  in  alkaline  solutions,  on  which  circumstance  are 
founded  the  various  pharmacopceial  processes  for  its  formation.   It 
has  been  used  in  medicine  ever  since  the  first  discovery  of  antimoojt 
and  in  all  countries ;  the  methods  of  preparation,  and  the  purity  « 
the  products  obtainable,  are,  therefore,  exceedingly  variable. 

When  finely  powdered  sulphuret  of  antimony  is  boiled  in  a  stroof 
solution  of  caustic  potash,  it  dissolves,  and  the  liquor  contains  t9» 
salts  perfectly  similar  to  one  another,  but  containing,  the  one  ffl- 
phur  and  the  other  oxygen,  united  to  antimony  and  potassium.  For 
one  half  of  each  substance  is  decomposed,  the  oxygen  passiitf  to 
the  antimony,  and  the  sulphur  to  the  potassium,  so  that  oxide  oi  tt* 
timony  and  sulphuret  of  potassium  result,  and  these  respectiteif 
combine  with  the  quantities  of  potash  and  sulphuret  of  antimonf 
that  had  not  been  altered ;  in  this  way, 

Sb.S,      3K.0.  )  C   Sb.S,+  3K.S. 

and  >  produce  <  and 

Sb.Sa      3K.0.  )  (  Sb.O,+3K.O.  ^ 

When  the  solution  cools,  both  compounds  are  partly  deeompose'i 
so  that  a  quantity  of  sulphuret  and  of  oxide  of  antimony  pttcai^ 
mixed  together ;  and  hence  an  opinion  has  generally  prevailed  tfA 
indeed,  been  supported  by  the  high  authorities  of  Leibig  and  Oof 
Lassac,  that  these  bodies  are  chemically  united  in  the  frwfiin^ 
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SO  obtained,  and  that  it  is  an  ozysulplluret,  identical  in  constitution 
with  that  already  described.  It  is,  howerer,  quite  established,  par- 
ticularly by  the  experiments  of  Berzelius  and  H.  Rose,  that  the  ox- 
ide and  the  sulphuret  are  but  mechanically  mixed ;  under  the  mi- 
croscope, the  former  is  seen  as  brilliant  white  crystals,  mixed  with 
the  fine  amorphous  brown  powder  of  the  latter ;  and,  besides,  the 
quantity  of  oxide  is  completely  variable,  and  in  no  case  so  great  as 
the  composition  of  the  true  oxysulphuret  should  require. 

The  precipitate  thus  obtained  by  cooling  is  generally  of  a  fine 
orange  brown  colour,  the  exact  shade  of  which  varies  very  much 
with  the  temperature,  and  the  degree  of  concentration  of  the  liquor. 
It  IB  termed  in  pharmacy  kermes  mineral^  from  a  very  remote  analogy 
of  its  colour  to  that  aflforded  by  the  insect  kermes  {coccus  ilicis), 
which  is  nsed  as  a  cheap  substitute  for  cochineal. 

After  the  separation  of  the  kermes,  the  liquor,  containing  still  the 
sulphur  and  oxygen  salts  above  described,  but  with  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  base,  is  precipitated  by  adding  an  acid  in  excess.  The 
salphuret  of  potassium  is  decomposed,  and  the  sulphuret  of  anti- 
mony, with  which  it  had  been  combined,  separates ;  at  the  same 
time,  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  evolved  from  the  sulphuret  of  po- 
tassium, reacts  on  the  oxide  of  antimony,  converting  it  into  sul- 
phuret. This  precipitate  is  much  lighter-coloured  generally  than 
the  kermes,  and  is  sometimes  called  the  golden  sulphuret  of  anti" 
noiiy,  although  that  name  properly  belongs  to  a  dififerent  substance, 
to  be  described  farther  on.  In  many  cases,  in  place  of  collecting 
the  kermes  and  the  portion  precipitated  by  the  acid  separately  as 
now  described,  the  hot  filtered  liquor  is  aaded  to  the  acid  before 
the  kermes  has  had  time  to  separate,  and  the  whole  being  then 
Hiixed,  assumes  an  intermediate  shade  of  colour,  and  constitutes  the 
krown  sulphurety  or  orange  sulphuret  of  antimony  of  the  British  phar- 
macopceias. 

In  place  of  caustic  potash,  the  native  sulphuret  of  antimony  is 
frequently  boiled  with  carbonate  of  soda,  in  this  case  the  whole 
of  the  carbonic  acid  unites  with  one  half  of  the  soda,  forming  bicar- 
bonate, and  the  other  half  of  the  soda  acts  with  the  sulphuret  of 
antimony  precisely  as  if  it  had  been  used  in  the  caustic  state. 

An  important  mode  of  preparing  these  pharmaceutical  substances 
consists  in  fusing  the  materials  together  instead  of  boiling  their  solu- 
tions.    Thus  an  excellent  kermes  is  prepared  by  fusing  together 
three  parts  of  native  sulphuret  and  one  of  carbonate  of  pota^.    The 
^neral  reaction  is  the  same  as  described  when  the  materials  were 
dissolved  $  the  melted  mass  is  boiled  in  water,  and  the  solution  so 
obtained  treated  as  already  noticed.    Rose  has,  however,  directed 
a.ttention  to  a  circumstance  which,  though  occurring  in  all  cases,  is 
more  marked  in  this  process  than  the  otners.     It  is,  that  some  anti- 
mony separates   in  the  metallic  state,  while   another  portion  is 
changed  into  persulphuret ;  thus  5Sb.Ss  produces  SSb.Ss,  and  2Sb.  is 
•et  free.    The  solution  contains,  therefore,  not  only  the  ordinary 
^Iphnret,  but  some  persulphuret  of  antimony,  the  colour  of  whicn 
it  moch  brighter  than  that  of  the  other,  and  it  hence  modifies  the 
I      ^t  of  the  preparation  in  a  variable  manner.    The  persulphuret  car* 
riet  down  with  it  also  some  sulphuret  of  potassium,  and  hence  the 
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it  combines  with  aUtalies,  forming  salts  insoluble  in  water,  and  from 
which,  by  a  stronger  acid,  it  is  separated  as  a  hydrate,  Sb.O«+H.(X 
This  hydrate  dissolves  in  strong  muriatic  acid. 

Jlntimonic  ^ciU-Sb.O».  Equivalent  2113  or  169*2.  This  sab- 
stance  is  first  formed  when  metallic  antimony  is  oxidized  by  an  ei- 
cess  of  nitric  acid,  and  remains  as  a  pale  yellow  powder,  whick, 
when  exposed  to  a  dull  red  heat,  abandons  one  atom  of  oxygen, 
leaving  antimonious  acid,  as  just  described  ;  it  is,  however,  more 
stable  in  combination,  and  may  hence  be  prepared  by  deAaflrratinr 
antimony  with  nitre ;  when  the  resultincr  mass  is  digested  m  cold 
water,  nitrate  and  nitrite  of  potash  dissolve  out,  and  leave  the  os/h 
moniate  of  poteuh  as  a  white  powder ;  this  is  decomposed  by  boiliof 
water,  which  dissolves  a  basic  salt,  and  leaves  one  with  an  excess  of 
acid  behind.  In  its  hydrated  condition,  this  acid  dissolves  in  hy- 
drochloric acid. 

Antimony  and  sulphur  combine  in  three  proportions,  forming  sal- 
phurets,  which  resemble  completely,  in  constitution,  the  oxygen 
compounds ;  they  are  sulphur  acids,  dissolving  in  a  solntioa  of  the 
alkaline  sulphurets,  and  forming  sulphur  salts. 

Sulphuret  of  Jlmimony.—Sh.Si.  Equivalent  2216-6  or  177-5.  This 
substance  constitutes  the  common  gray  ore  of  antimony,  and  crys- 
tallizes in  the  same  form  as  orpiment,  with  which  it  is  frequently 
contaminated ;  in  its  native  state  it  is  dark  gray,  with  hishly  metallie 
lustre,  crystalline  in  structure,  and  very  easily  reduced  to  powderf 
it  may  be  prepared  also  by  precipitation  from  a  solution  of  any  salt 
of  oxide  of  antimony,  as  the  chloride,  or  tartar  emetic,  by  svlpha- 
retted  hydrogen ;  it  is  then  an  orange  powder,  which  becomes  darker 
on  being  dried,  and  has  the  same  composition  as  the  native  Bulpba- 
ret,  with  which  it  becomes  identical  in  appearance  by  fusion,  xhis 
sulphuret  dissolves  in  alkaline  solutions,  on  which  circumstance  are 
founded  the  various  pharmacopceial  processes  for  its  formation.  It 
has  been  used  in  medicine  ever  since  the  first  discovery  of  antimooy, 
and  in  all  countries ;  the  methods  of  preparation,  and  the  parity  <■ 
the  products  obtainable,  are,  therefore,  exceedingly  variable. 

When  finely  powdered  sulphuret  of  antimony  is  boiled  in  a  stronf 
solution  of  caustic  potash,  it  dissolves,  and  the  liquor  contains  tvo 
salts  perfectly  similar  to  one  another,  but  containing,  the  one  ffl- 
phur  and  the  other  oxygen,  united  to  antimony  and  potassium.  For 
one  half  of  each  substance  is  decomposed,  the  oxygen  passinr  to 
the  antimony,  and  the  sulphur  to  the  potassium,  so  that  oxide  oi  at* 
timony  and  sulphuret  of  potassium  result,  and  these  respectiteif 
combine  with  the  quantities  of  potash  and  sulphuret  of  antimoay 
that  had  not  been  altered  i  in  this  way, 

Sb.S,      3K.0.  )  C   Sb.S,+  3K.S. 

and  >  produce  <  and 

Sb.g,      3K.0.  )  (  Sb.O,+3K.O. 

When  the  solution  cools,  both  compounds  are  partly  deeompoM 
80  that  a  quantity  of  sulphuret  and  of  oxide  of  antimony  precinitil^ 
mixed  together ;  and  hence  an  opinion  has  generally  p(reTailed,tPi 
indeed,  l^en  supported  by  the  high  authorities  of  Lieibig  and  Oof 
Lussac,  that  theae  bodies  are  chemically  united  in  the  precipi^^ 
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stained,  and  that  it  is  an  ozysulplluret,  identical  in  constitution 
that  already  described.  It  is,  however,  quite  established,  par- 
irly  by  the  experiments  of  Berzelius  and  H.  Rose,  that  the  ox- 
nd  the  sulphuret  are  but  mechanically  mixed ;  under  the  mi- 
ope,  the  former  is  seen  as  brilliant  white  crystals,  mixed  with 
ne  amorphous  brown  powder  of  the  latter ;  and,  besides,  the 
tity  of  oxide  is  completely  variable,  and  in  no  case  so  great  as 
omposition  of  the  true  oxysulphuret  should  require, 
e  precipitate  thus  obtained  by  cooling  is  generally  of  a  fine 
re  brown  colour,  the  exact  shade  of  which  varies  very  much 
the  temperature,  and  the  degree  of  concentration  of  the  liquor, 
termed  in  pharmacy  kermes  mineral^  from  a  very  remote  analogy 
(  colour  to  that  afibrded  by  the  insect  kermes  (coccus  ilids), 
[i  is  nsed  as  a  cheap  substitute  for  cochineal, 
ter  the  separation  of  the  kermes,  the  liquor,  containing  still  the 
lur  and  oxygen  salts  above  described,  but  with  a  greater  pro- 
on  of  base,  is  precipitated  by  adding  an  acid  in  excess.  The 
uret  of  potassium  is  decomposed,  and  the  sulphuret  of  anti- 
',  with  which  it  had  been  combined,  separates;  at  the  same 
the  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  evolved  from  the  sulphuret  of  po* 
im,  reacts  on  the  oxide  of  antimony,  converting  it  into  sul- 
»t.  This  precipitate  is  much  lighter-coloured  generally  than 
:ermes,  and  is  sometimes  called  the  golden  sulphuret  of  anti" 
,  although  that  name  properly  belongs  to  a  difierent  substance, 
described  farther  on.  In  many  cases,  in  place  of  collecting 
ermes  and  the  portion  precipitated  by  the  acid  separately  as 
lescribed,  the  hot  filtered  liquor  is  added  to  the  acid  before 
^rmes  has  had  time  to  separate,  and  the  whole  being  then 
assumes  an  intermediate  shade  of  colour,  and  constitutes  the 
sulphuret,  or  orange  sulphuret  of  antimony  of  the  British  phar- 
Bias. 

ace  of  caustic  potash,  the  native  sulphuret  of  antimony  is 

lly  boiled  with  carbonate  of  soda,     in  this  case  the  whole 

arbonic  acid  unites  with  one  half  of  the  soda,  forming  bicar- 

md  the  other  half  of  the  soda  acts  with  the  sulphuret  of 

^  precisely  as  if  it  had  been  used  in  the  caustic  state. 

)ortant  mode  of  preparing  these  pharmaceutical  substances 

1  fusing  the  materials  together  instead  of  boiling  their  solu- 

^us  an  excellent  kermes  is  prepared  by  fusing  together 

3  of  native  sulphuret  and  one  of  carbonate  of  pota^.    The 

action  is  the  same  as  described  when  the  materials  were 

the  melted  mass  is  boiled  in  water,  and  the  solution  so 

eated  as  already  noticed.     Rose  has,  however,  directed 

a  circumstance  which,  though  occurring  in  all  cases,  is 

d  in  this  process  than  the  otners.     It  is,  that  some  anti- 

ates   in  the  metallic  state,  while   another  portion  is 

>  persulphuret ;  thus  5Sb.Ss  produces  3Sb.Sg,  and  2Sb.  is 

ie  solution  contains,  therefore,  not  only  the  ordinary 

t  some  persulphuret  of  antimony,  the  colour  of  whicn 

Iter  than  that  of  the  other,  and  it  hence  modifies  the 

paration  in  a  variable  manner.     The  persulphuret  car* 

1  it  also  some  sulphuret  of  potassium,  and  hence  the 
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ordinary  kermes  mineral  appears  always  to  contain  traces  of  potash. 
The  quantity  of  persulphuret  of  antimony  present  seldom  exceeds 
two  or  three  per  cent. 

Stdpho-aniimonious  ^cid. — Sb.S4.  This  substance  is  produced  u 
a  yellow  powder  when  the  solution  of  antimonious  acid  is  decom- 
posed by  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

Sulpko^andmonic  ^cid^Persulphuret  ofJlntimonyy  Sb.S^ — is  obtaiih 
ed  when  a  solution  of  antimonic  acid  in  muriatic  acid  is  treated 
with  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  It  is  of  a  fine  golden  orange  colour. 
Its  formation  in  thg,  process  for  kermes  mineral  has  been  already 
explained.  This  is  the  true  golden  stdphurtt.  To  obtain  it  in  large 
quantity,  as  is  given  in  many  pharmacopoeias,  three  parts  of  sol- 
phuret  of  antimony  and  one  of  carbonate  of  potash  are  to  be  fused 
with  one  half  part  of  sulphur  ;  this  last  converts  the  antimony  into 
the  persulphuret.  The  fused  mass  is  to  be  dissolved  in  water,  ind 
decomposed  by  muriatic  acid. 

^nttmoniuret  of  Hydrogen, — Sb.Hs.  When  hydrogen  is  evolved 
in  contact  with  antimony  in  a  nascent  or  finely  divided  state,  they 
combine  and  form  a  gas,  which,  in  properties  and  constitution,  has 
a  remarkable  similarity  to  arseniuret  of  hydrogen.  The  easiest  mode 
of  effecting  this  is  ^o  dissolve  zinc  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  to  which 
tartar  emetic  has  been  added.  The  gas  so  evolved  is  colourless,  in- 
soluble in  water,  has  neither  acid  nor  alkaline  reaction.  It  precip- 
itates the  salts  of  mercury  and  most  metals,  but  not  copper,  if 
which  it  is  distinguished  from  the  arseniuret  of  hydrogen.  Its 
specific  gravity  has  not  been  experimentally  determined  ;  but  if  it  be 
composed,  like  arseniuretted  hydrogen,  of  one  volume  of  metsDie 
vapour  and  six  of  hydrogen  condensed  to  four,  it  should  be  4504^- 
When  this  gas  burns,  water  is  formed,  and  antimony  deposited, 
either  as  metal  or  as  oxide,  according  to  the  supply  of  oxygen.  It 
hence  superficially  resembles  in  its  combustion  the  gas  containiBg 
arsenic,  but  it  is  distinguished  readily  by  the  foUowing  character!- 

1st.  The  antimoniuret  of  hydrogen,  when  it  is  decomposed  \ff 
heating  a  point  of  the  tube  through  which  it  passes  to  redneiiy 
deposites  the  metal  at  the  heated  part,  while  arsenic  settles  it  i 
certain  distance  beyond,  where  the  tube  is  colder. 

2d.  The  metallic  crust  i^  not  volatilized  at  any  temperature  wU^k 
can  be  applied  to  glass. 

3d.  If  the  metallic  scale  be  deposited  on  a  porcelain  plate,  andsx- 
idized  by  the  outer  fiame  of  the  blowpipe,  it  forms  a  powder  J^ 
low  while  hot,  but  white  when  cold,  which  is  not  volatilized  ty 
any  farther  application  of  the  flame.  Arseni^  on  the  contrary,  be- 
comes oxidized  only  in  the  act  of  being  vaporized. 

In  certain  cases  of  compound  poisoning,  and  where  tartar  emetic 
has  been  given  as  an  emetic  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  arsenic,  it  u 
possible  that  the  two  metals  may  coexist  in  solution.  In  theM 
cases  they  may  be  separated  by  converting  both  into  the  hydrogsi 
compounds,  and  decomposing  the  mixed  gases  by  igniting  the  tabs 
through  which  they  pass.  The  antimony  is  deposited  close  to  the 
heated  part,  and  the  arsenic  at  a  little  distance. 

The  detection  of  antimony  is  generally  simple ;  in  all  its  combi- 
nations it  is  immediately  recognised  by  the  formation  of  its  eon* 
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pound  with  hydrogen  just  described.  In  solution,  in  the  state  of 
oxide,  it  gives  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  the  orange  precipitate 
of  Bulphuret.  In  the  other  states  of  oxidation  the  precipitates  by 
milphuret  of  hydrogen  are  more  yellow,  but  are  all  easily  distinguish- 
ed from  orpiment  by  not  being  volatile,  and  from  the  bisulphuret 
of  tin  by  yielding  the  antimoniuret  of  hydrogen.  From  the  sul- 
phuret  of  cadmium  they  are  known  by  their  solubility  in  hydrosul* 
phuret  of  ammonia. 

Of  Tellurium. 

This  is  one  of  the  rarest  of  the  metals,  and,  although  classified  with  them,  fiom  its 
lustre  and  power  of  conducting  electricity  and  heat,  in  which  it  is,  however,  far  in- 
fisrior  to  the  others,  it  ranks  naturally  with  sulphur  and  selenium,  to  which  last  it 
assimilates  completely  in  its  properties.  It  exists  in  nature,  nativ^e,  and  combined 
with  a  variety  oi  metals,  gold,  silver,  antimony,  lead,  &c.,  forming  ores  of  very  in- 
definite constitution.  Its  extraction,  which  is  still  farther  complicated  by  the  pies- 
eoce  of  sulphur  and  selenium,  would  require  too  detailed  description,  and  is  too  sel- 
dom an  object  with  chemists  to  require  description  here.  Its  properties  and  princi- 
pal compounds  alone  deserve  attention. 

Pore  tellurium  is  silver  white  and  very  brilliant.  It  crystallizes  easily  in  rhom- 
bohedrons.  It  is  brittle  and  easilv  powdered.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  6*  14.  It  is  about  as  fu- 
sible as  antimony,  and  at  a  very  nigh  temperature  may  be  volatilized.  Its  vapour 
smdls  like  selenium;  when  heated  in  the  air  it  bums  with  a  bluish  flame,  forming 
lellarous  acid.    It  is  rapidly  oxidized  by  nitric  acid. 

The  analogy  of  tellurium  to  sulphur  is  very  close.  When  tellurium  is  boiled  in 
a  strong  soluuon  of  potash,  there  is  formed  tellurite  of  potash  and  telluret  of  potas- 
sinm;  bat  if  this  solution  be  diluted,  the  potassium  reduces  the  tellurous  acid,  and 
the  metal  is  precipitated,  potash  being  regenerated.  The  symbol  of  tellurium  is  Te. 
Its  equivalent  numbers  are  801-8  and  64*2. 

Tellurium  combines  with  oxygen  in  two  proportions,  forming  tellurous  and  tel- 
tauie  acids.  The  former,  tellurous  add,  TcOs,  is  prepared  by  decomposing  the  bi- 
chloride of  tellurium  by  water,  Te.Clg  and  2H.0.  producing  2H.C1.  and  Te.Oi. 
This  last  precipitates  as  a  bulky  white  powder  containing  combined  water.  In  this 
itate  it  is  sensibly  soluble  in  water,  and  reddens  litmus.  It  dissolves  readily  both 
ia  acid  and  alkaline  solutions,  forming  compounds  of  a  very  instable  character. 
When  its  solution  in  water  is  heated  to  about  110°,  it  deposites  the  tellurous  acid  in 
an  anhydrous  form.  The  water  is  also  expelled  by  a  moderate  heat  from  the  hy- 
drated  acid  in  powder.  The  anhydrous  acid  thus  obtained  differs  essentially  from 
the  hydrated  form.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  in  acids,  and  in  alkalies,  and  has  no 
acid  reaction  whatsoever.  No  salts  of  it  can  be  formed  in  the  humid  way;  but  if  it 
be  fused  at  a  red  heat  with  carbonate  of  potash,  the  carbonic  acid  is  expelled,  and 
tellurite  of  potash  formed,  which  dissolves  in  water;  from  this  solution  the  hydra- 
ted tellurous  acid  is  thrown  down  on  the  addition  of  an  acid. 

Berzelias  considers  these  remarkable  differences  of  properties  as  indicating  an 
isomeric  diistinction  between  the  two  acids.  In  a  subsequent  chapter  I  shall  point 
oat  the  manner  in  which  I  believe  such  compounds  should  be  viewed. 

Tdluric  Add,  Tc.Os,  is  prepared  by  deflagrating  tellurous  acid  with  nitre ;  a  sol- 
able  tellnrate  of  potash  is  thus  obtained,  which,  when  mixed  with  nitrate  of  ba- 
rytes,  g^ves  an  insoluble  tellurate  of  barytes,  and  this,  acted  on  by  sulphuric  acid, 


forming  classes  of  salts  containing  one,  two,  and  four  equivalents  of  acid.  When 
the  crystallized  telluric  acid  is  heated  to  redness,  all  its  water  passes  off,  it  becomes 
orange,  and  undergoes  a  change  of  properties  like  stannic  acid.  It  becomes  insolu- 
Ue  in  water,  in  acids,  and  alkaline  solutions ;  when  very  strongly  heated,  it  gives 
off  oxygen,  and  tellurous  acid  remains ;  but  if  this  anhydrous  acid  be  fused  with 
potash,  the  tellurate  of  potash  which  dissolves  contains  the  acid  in  its  hydrated 
stale.  These  forms  are  considered  as  being  isomeric,  and  not  identical  ixxlies; 
their  real  nature  will  be  noticed  hereafter. 

Tellurium  and  hydrogen  combine  to  form  a  gas,  teUuret  of  hydrogen,  H.Te.,  which 
Rsen^>les  in  its  characters  solphuret  of  hydrogen,  particularly  in  its  odour;  it  red* 
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dcDS  litmus,  is  soluble  in  water,  decomposes  the  alkalies  and  earths,  forming  tMk 
tellurets,  and  precipitates  insoluble  tellurets  from  solutions  of  the  other  metals. 

Tellurium  combines  with  sulphur  in  two  proportions,  forming  sulphnrets,  wUck 
do  not  require  detailed  notice.  Its  compounds  with  the  metals  resemble  so  eo» 
pletely  the  metallic  sulphurets  as  to  render  a  separate  account  unnecessary.  T^ 
in  every  case  where  a  metallic  sulphuret  evolves  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  with  at 
acid,  the  telluret  of  the  metal  produces  telluretted  hydrogen,  and  the  m^dlic  tella- 
rets  are  soluble  or  insoluble  in  water,  precisely  as  tlie  sulphurets  of  the  same  meiali 
aie. 

Of  Uranium. 

This  metal  exists  in  some  rather  rare  minerals,  particularly  in  peeUietuk.  i*rmtM^ 
with  oxygen;  the  processes  for  its  extraction  are  rendered  very  complex  bj  thi 
presence  of  a  great  number  of  other  metals,  and  I  shall  refer,  therefore,  to  the  sji- 
tematic  worls  for  the  details  of  its  extraction:  the  metal  itsielf  is  easily  obtiBBi 
pure  by  the  action  of  hydrogen  gas  on  either  of  its  oxides  at  a  red  heat  It  Is  of  a 
dark  gray  colour,  difficultly  fusible,  specific  gravity  90.  Its  symbol  is  U.,  its  eqidr- 
alents  are  2711  or  217*3,  being  the  largest  numbers  for  any  of  the  simple  bodies j  it 
combines  with  oxygen  in  two  proportions. 


solved  by  an  excess  of  ammonia.  Peroxide  of  uratauMf  U.Os,  is  formed  when  the 
protoxide  is  heated  in  air;  it  is  yellow,  and  possesses  some  of  the  characters  of  aa 
acid,  uranic  acid ;  it  reddens  litmus ;  it  enters  into  combination  as  well  with  alka- 
lies as  with  acids ;  the  alkaline  and  earthy  uranates  are  insoluble,  yeilov  or  onnge 
coloured.  This  oxide  is  used  to  colour  glass  of  a  fine  lemon  yellow. 
The  sulphurets,  dtc.,  of  uranium  are  unimportant 

SECTION  V. 
METALS  OF   THE   FIFTH   CLA88. 

Of  Copper. 

Copper  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  metals,  and  one,  tliOi 
of  the  most  extensively  diffused  through  nature.  It  exists  natifeiB 
veins,  and  frequently  crystallized,  in  forms  belonging  to  the  regnhr 
system  ;  in  the  state  of  oxide  it  is  found,  both  uncombined  and  form- 
ing arseniates,  phosphates,  carbonates,  and  other  salts,  bot  its  noit 
abundant  source  is  the  native  sulphuret.  The  ordinary  copper  oiCi 
copper  pyrites^  is  a  double  sulphuret  of  copper  and  iron,  CusS.+Fe^ 
and  from  this  the  metal  is  extracted  for  the  purposes  of  commerce* 

The  general  processes  for  the  reduction  of  a  metallic  sulpho'^ 
have  been  already  described  (p.  333),  but,  from  the  composition  ^ 
the  copper  ore,  some  additional  management  is  required  ;  there  ^ 
two  metals  present  in  the  ore,  and  as  neither  is  volatile,  the  prod*^^ 
after  complete  reduction  should  be,  if  the  process  was  simply  m^^ 
aged  as  for  a  simple  sulphuret,  not  pure  copper,  but  an  alloy  of  <^    g 
equivalent  of  copper  and  two  of  iron  ;  this  is  avoided  by  arrestf^^ 
the  process  of  reduction  at  a  certain  stage  ;  the  copper,  having  1^^^ 
affinity  for  oxygen  than  the  iron,  assumes  the  metallic  state  fir^^ 
and,  if  it  were  possible  to  work  so  accurately,  the  whole  of  the  co^^ 
per  might  be  reduced  before  any  iron,  and  this  last  metal  left  alt^^ 
gether  in  the  scoriae  as  oxide  or  silicate  ;  but  this  not  being  feasibl^^ 
the  copper  first  obtained  is  rendered  impure  by  the  presence  of  ^ 
quantity  of  iron,  and  also  of  sulphur ;  this  impure  copper  is  theiE 
calcined  ;  the  iron  and  sulphur,  being  the  more  combustible  bodies^ 
are  first  oxidized,  and  then  again,  by  other  reductions  and  calcina- 
tions, the  copper  is  ultimately  brought  to  a  state  of  complete  purity. 
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rEtration  of  the  iron  is  facilitated  by  adding  a  amall  quantity 
to  the  calcined  mass  before  the  process  of  reduction ;  the 
acid  unites  exclusively  with  the  oxide  of  iron,  and  the  silicate 

not  being  reducible  under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  puri- 
I  of  the  copper  is  more  rapidly  effected, 
ugh  the  copper  is  thus  rendered  quite  pure  from  iron,  great 
I  still  required  in  these  operations,  in  order  to  secure  the 

softness,  ductility,  and  tenacity  necessary  in  the  eifiploy- 
•f  this  metal  in  the  arts ;  thus,  if  it  has  been  too  long  in  cou- 
th the  fuel,  it  combines  with  a  small  quantity  of  carbon ;  if,  on 
ler  hand,  the  deoxidizing  action  of  the  fuel  be  not  applied  long 
ly  some  suboxide  remains  undecomposed,  which  dissolves  in 
itallic  copper.  In  both  these  cases  the  metal  is  brittle  and 
kd  grain,  so  as  to  be  unfit  for  many  of  its  uses, 
per  is  obtained  also  in  the  metallic  state  by  precipitation  from 
ler  which  collects  in  the  galleries  and  shafts  of  copper  mines, 
lich,  from  the  oxidation  of  the  sulphuret  of  copper,  contains 
te  of  copper  dissolved.  Fragments  of  old  iron  are  thrown 
le  reservoirs  in  which  the  drainage  water  of  the  mine  ii^  col- 
,  and  by  electro>chemical  action,  as  described  p.  193,  195," 
5,  the  iron  is  dissolved  and  the  copper  precipitated  in  irreg- 
crystallized  masses. 

s  copper  is  of  a  peculiar  well-known  reddish  colour.  It  is 
lalleable  and  ductile  ;  after  iron,  it  is  the  strongest  of  the  met- 
t  crystallizes  by  fusion  in  a  form  which  is  not  the  same  as 
lund  native,  or  produced  when  the  metal  is  precipitated  from 
iitions.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  8*9.  It  is  fusible  at  1996^.  It  is  not 
e.  In  dry  air  it  is  not  tarnished,  but  in  damp  air  it  gradually 
es  covered  with  a  greenish  coating  of  basic  carbonate  of  cop- 
When  heated  in  contact  with  air,  copper  combines  rapidly 
xygen,  and  passes  through  a  variety  of  rainbow  colours,  but 
ist  converted  into  black  oxide,  which  forms  as  scales  upon  its 
e.  The  series  of  colours  arises  first  from  the  action  of  light 
he  thin  coating  of  oxide,  as  also  happens  in  the  oxidation  of 

The  generality  of  acids  do  not  act  on  copper  at  ordinary 
ratures,  unless  in  contact  with  air,  for  the  copper  is  incapable 
omposing  water ;  but  at  the  point  of  contact  with  air,  oxygen 
ctly  absorbed,  and  the  acid  combines  with  the  oxide  so  gen- 
.    In  this  way  the  feeblest  acids  may  act  upon  copper,  as  the 

acid  and  the  acids  contained  in  the  various  fatty  bodies,  and 
3tal  be  thus  introduced  into  culinary  preparations,  and  so  pro- 
)oisonous  effects.  The  acids  which  give  off  oxygen  directly 
re  copper,  as  nitric  acid,  with  evolution  of  nitric  oxide.  Strong 
vitriol,  also,  when  boiled  on  copper,  gives  sulphate  of  copper 
ilphurous  acid  gas. 

symbol  of  copper  is  Gu.,  from  its  Latin  name ;  its  equivalent 
or  31-7. 

per  combines  with  oxygen  in  two  proportions,  forming  a  sub- 
and  a  protoxide. 

toxide  of  Copper, — Cu.O.  Equivalent  495-7  or  39'7.  This  ox- 
formed  by  exposing  copper,  at  a  red  heat,  to  a  current  of  air. 
f  also  be  obtained  by  igniting  the  nitrate  of  copper.    It  is  a 
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dull  black  powder,  which,  by  a  very  hi^h  temperatare,  may  be  melt- 
ed, and  crystallizes  on  cooling,  it  dissolves  but  slowly  in  acids, 
forming  the  ordinary  blue  or  green  salts  of  copper.  When  heated, 
even  below  redness,  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen  gas,  it  is  perfectly  re- 
duced, water  being  formed.  It  is  thus  that,  as  described  in  p.  253, 
the  composition  of  water  is  best  determined.  At  a  dull  red  heat, 
this  oxide  is  reduced  completely  by  carbon  and  all  its  compoundi, 
carbonic  acid  being  produced.  For  this  reason  it  is  extensively 
employed  in  the  ultimate  analysis  of  organic  substances,  of  which  it 
converts  the  carbon  into  carbonic  acid,  and  the  hydrogen  into  water* 
The  metallic  copper  thus  obtained  by  the  reduction  from  the  oxide 
is  a  fine  pinkish-red  powder,  which  has  a  remarkable  affinity  for 
oxygen,  and  is  hence  used  in  the  analysis  of  organic  substances  con- 
taining nitrogen,  to  prevent  the  formation  of  nitrous  or  nitric  oxides. 

When  a  solution  of  caustic  potash  is  added  in  excess  to  a  solu- 
tion of  a  salt  of  copper,  the  protoxide  is  thrown  down  as  a  hydrate, 
Gu.O.  .  H.O.  It  is  a  fine  blue  powder,  which  is  decomposed  by  t 
very  gentle  heat,  so  that  even  if  a  liquor  containing  it  be  boiled,  it 
becomes  brown  and  anhydrous,  though  in  the  midst  of  water.  It  is 
hence  that,  if  the  solution  of  copper  be  added  to  a  hoilinst  soJation 
of  potash,  the  precipitate  is  the  dark  brown  anhydrous  oxiae,  which, 
however,  obstinately  retains  a  little  potash. 

Suboxide  of  Copper, — CugO.     Equivalent  89 1**  or  71-4.    This  body 
exists  native,  constituting  the  ruby  copper  ore,  and  may  be  prepared 
artificially  by  igniting  a  mixture  of  five  parts  of  black  oxide  of  cop- 
per and  four  of  copper  filings  ,*  half  of  the  oxygen  of  the  former 
passes  to  the  latter,  and  the  whole  becomes  suboxide.     It  is  like- 
wise made  by  fusing  together  three  parts  of  subchloride  of  copper 
and  two  of  dry  carbonate  of  soda ;  chloride  of  sodium  and  suboxide 
of  copper  result,  Cu|Cl.  and  Na.O.  giving  CugO.  and  Na.CI.,  while 
the  carbonic  acid  is  given  off.     This  suboxide  of  copper  it  a  red- 
dish-brown powder,  which  is  much  less  acted  on  by  moist  air  thta 
pure  copper  i  and  hence,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  when  cop- 
per becomes  brown  by  being  coated  with  this  oxide,  the  tction 
ceases.     Articles  of  copper  are  thus  coated  intentionally,  for  the 
purpose  of  preserving  their  surface,  by  covering  them  with  a  psit* 
of  red  oxide  of  iron,  which,  when  heated,  is  thus  reduced  to  the 
state  of  protoxide,  2Cu.  and  Fe^Os  giving  CujO.  and  2Fe.O. ;  thii 
last  is  then  removed  by  digestion  in  a  boiling  solution  of  ac0ts^ 
of  copper. 

The  generality  of  acids  decompose  the  suboxide  of  copper  into 
metallic  copper,  and  the  black  oxide  with  which  the  acid  combineii 
but,  besides  the  subchloride  of  copper,  several  of  its  salts  mar  ho 
formed  by  the  action  of  deoxidizing  agents  on  the  salts  of  the  blidc 
oxide  ;  thus  sulphurous  acid  converts  the  hydrate  of  the  black  oudo 
into  sulphate  of  the  suboxide,  S.O2  and  2Cu.O.  producing  S.O1+ 
GujO.     From  the  solution  of  this  salt,  a  fine  orange  hydrate  of  ths 
red  oxide  is  thrown  down  by  the  caustic  alkalies,     rrotochloride 
of  tin  and  protosulphate  o[  iron  also  reduce  the  salts  of  copper  to 
this  state  of  oxidation. 

Sulphur  combines  with  copper  in  two  proportions,  forming  sol- 
phorets  equivalent  to  the  oxidbes  just  described  i  they  are  both  fouad 
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native,  and  constitute,  particularly  the  subsulphuret,  important  ores 
of  copper.  They  may  be  prepared  artificially  by  fusing  together 
sulphur  and  metallic  copper ;  the  union  takes  place  with  brilliant 
combustion.  If  some  sulphur  be  placed  in  a  flask,  and  heat  be  appli- 
ed so  as  to  fill  the  flask  with  the  vapour  of  sulphur,  a  thin  copper 
wire  dipped  in  it  burns,  as  iron  does  in  oxygen,  forming  the  subsul- 
phuret;  these  bodies  are  not  of  importance,  except  as  the  great 
sources  of  metallic  copper. 

The  sulphurets  of  copper  may  also  be  formed  by  precipitating  the 
salts  of  copper  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  a  deep  brown  powder  is 
produced,  which  is  GugS.  or  Gu.S.,  according  as  the  solution  contain- 
ed the  suboxide  or  the  protoxide  of  the  metal. 

The  detection  of  copper  in  solution  is  very  simple ;  the  salts  of 
the  black  oxide  are  generally  green  or  blue ;  on  the  addition  of  am- 
monia, a  precipitate  is  produced,  bluish  or  green,  according  to  the 
acid  with  which  the  oxide  had  been  combined,  but  in  all  cases  pro- 
ducing with  an  excess  of  the  ammonia  a  deep  violet-coloured  solu- 
tion* The  only  metal  which  resembles  copper  in  this  respect  is 
nickel,  and  from  it,  it  is  distinguished  by  all  its  other  properties, 
particularly  by  the  yellow  prussiate  of  potash,  which  produces  a  fine 
chocolate  brown  precipitate  of  ferrocyanide  of  copper.  With  sul- 
phuret  of  hydrogen,  the  salts  of  copper  give  a  dark  brown  sulphuret, 
insoluble  in  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia ;  and  when  a  slip  of  clean 
iron  or  zinc  is  introduced  into  a  liquor  containing  copper,  this  is  re- 
daced,  and  deposited  upon  the  surface  of  the  zinc  or  iron  as  a  bright 
coating  of  metallic  copper. 

When  the  copper  exists  as  suboxide,  its  reactions  are  very  difier- 
ent ;  it  gives,  with  ammonia,  a  white  precipitate,  which  redissolves 
in  an  excess,  forming  a  colourless  liquor ;  if  there  be  no  excess  of 
acid,  chloride  of  sodium  gives  a  white  precipitate  of  subchloride  of 
copper.  But  in  practice  it  is  never  necessary  to  look  for  copper  by 
these  reactions,  the  salts  of  the  suboxide  absorbing  oxygen  with 
such  avidity,  that  by  a  few. minutes'  exposure  to  the  air  their  con- 
stitution changes.  The  colourless  solution  of  suboxide  of  copper  in 
ammonia  becomes  violet  blue  in  the  act  of  pouring  it  from  one  bot- 
tle to  another ;  and  hence,  for  the  mere  detection  of  copper,  the 
properties  of  the  protoxide  alone  need  be  taken  into  account. 

Like  the  oxides  of  cobalt  and  nickel,  the  oxides  of  copper  are  not, 
by  themselves,  soluble  in  water  of  ammonia.  The  solutions  of  these 
metallic  compounds  in  water  of  ammonia  are  basic  salts,  to  the  con- 
stitution of  which  the  acid,  with  which  the  metallic  oxide  had  been 
originally  combined,  is  necessary.  The  detailed  nature  of  these 
bodies  will  be  noticed  among  the  compounds  of  ammonia. 

The  detection  of  copper  by  the  blowpipe  is  very  simple  and  dis- 
tinct. Fused  with  borax,  a  substance  containing  the  most  minute 
trace  of  copper  gives  a  glass,  which,  when  heated  in  the  oxidizing 
flame,  becomes  green,  being  coloured  by  the  protoxide ;  but  when 
ignited  in  the  reducing  flame  and  suddenly  cooled,  is  deep  ruby 
red,  generally  opaque.  This  change  of  colour  arises  from  the  cop- 
per ^ing  reduced  to  the  state  of  suboxide.  The  colour  given  to 
glass  by  this  suboxide  is  a  pure  prismatic  red,  so  homogeneous  that 
red  light  may  be  obtained  for  optical  experiments  by  transmitting 
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white  light  through  this  coloared  glus,  and  the  tint  is  so  fine  thil 
this  ruby  glass  is  the  most  raluable  that  can  be  used  for  ornamental 
purposes. 

The  salts  of  copper  generally  tinge  the  flame  of  the  blowpipe 
blue  or  green,  according  to  the  other  bodies  that  may  be  present 

Independent  of  the  direct  employment  of  copper  m  the  arts,  for 
which  iu  properties  eminently  qualify  it,  it  enters  into  the  compo- 
sition ot  a  great  number  of  alloys  of  great  importance.  Thna  bronie, 
fonaerty  used  as  a  substitute  for  steel,  and  still  employed  in  the 
easting  oi  statues  and  monuments,  from  the  accuracy  with  which  it 
adapts  itself  to  the  mould,  and  its  durability,  consists  of  ninety  parts 
oc'  c<i>pper  and  ten  of  tin  in  100.  It  is  curious,  that  from  the  very 
earliest  a^es.  this,  which  is  still  the  best  proportion,  should  have  been 
easployeJ ;  the  bronze  swords  from  ancient  Egypt,  from  Scandina* 
THU  and  those  found  in  Ireland,  having  all  this  constitution.  Gas 
iwric^,  or  that  of  which  cannons  are  cast,  is  an  inferior  kind  of  bronse, 
contain insT  somewhat  less  tin. 

The  elasticity  and  sonorousness  of  these  alloys  are  Tery  remark- 
able. That  used  for  bells,  bell  metal^  consists  of  80  parts  i^  copper 
and  20  of  tin.  The  Indian  gongs  have  this  composition,  bat  com* 
■ton  bells  contain  less  tin,  and,  in  place  of  it,  some  lead  and  sine. 
In  the  proportion  of  two  parts  of  copper  to  one  of  tin,  or,  more 
accurately,  of  four  atoms  of  copper  to  one  of  tin,  127  to  59,  aa 
alloy  is  formed  of  exceeding  brittleness  and  hardness,  and  so  brill" 
iant,  when  truly  polished,  as  to  be  used  for  the  mirror  surface  in 
reflect infl^  telescopes ;  it  is  hence  called  speculum  tneial.  The  qnalitr 
of  this  alloy  is  remarkably  deteriorated  by  a  slight  deriation  to  eh 
ther  side  of  the  true  atomic  proportions. 

The  alloys  of  zinc  and  copper  are  very  numerous  and  inportaoti 
constituting  the  different  varieties  of  brass.  The  best  brass coasifCs 
of  four  atoms  of  copper  to  one  of  zinc ;  but,  by  changing  the  pro- 
portions of  the  metals,  a  variety  of  shades  of  gold  lustre,  ated  in 
counterfeit  jewelry,  are  obtained.  In  the  proportion  of  eqoil  Ptrti 
of  copper  and  zinc,  hard  solder  is  produced ;  this  is  used  in  ioUe^ 
ing  together  surfaces  of  brass  and  copper. 

Of  Lead. 

This  metal  exists  in  nature,  very  extensively  diffused,  and  iB  ^ 
great  variety  of  forms.  ^  The  sulphate,  phosphate,  arseniate,  c»X' 
U^uate,  and  chloride  of  lead  are  found  native ;  but  it  is  excloiivdT 
tr\Ku  the  sulphuret  of  lead,  galena^  that  the  metal  is  extracted  fof 
lh<«  purposes  of  commerce.  The  methods  used  in  its  redsctioB 
h^vo  been  very  fully  described  in  the  preceding  chapter,  p.  394* 

Urad  is  one  of  the  softest  and  least  tenacious  of  the  metals;  it  is 
Vtui«li  white,  and  very  brilliant,  but  rapidly  tarnishes  in  the  air,  be* 
^ssMUUk?  covered  with  a  grayish  coating,  beyond  which  the  actioA 
^^»  not  appear  to  extend;  its  specific  gravity  is  11*44 ;  it  melttit 
t;i^j\  ami  in  solidifying  diminishes  in  volume,  so  that  it  is  unfit  for 
iKVMiair  ottittings ;  it  may,  however,  be  obtained,  by  fusion,  cr]rstil- 
Ui^  \a  ootohodrons ;  it  is  not  volatile  ;  it  is  not  sensibly  acted  oa 
V\^  n^Mrmuc  nor  sulphuric  acids,  except  at  very  high  tempermtoie^ 
bM  bv  uitric  acid  it  is  rapidly  oxidized  and  dissolved. 
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When  lead  is  exposed  at  the  same  timie  to  air  and  moisture,  its 
oxidation  proceeds  with  great  rapidity,  so  as  to  be  used  to  analyze 
atmospheric  air  (p.  264«).  The  oxide  so  formed  is  not  quite  insolu- 
ble, so  that  when  pure  water,  rain,  or  even  common  soft  water  is 
preserved  in  leaden  cisterns,  an  impregnation  with  lead  may  occur 
in  such  amount  as  to  produce  dangerous  consequences,  if  employed 
habitually  as  a  drink.  Fortunately,  this  is  obviated,  in  general,  by 
the  small  quantities  of  saline  matters,  particularly  sulphates,  which 
all  ordinary  spring  and  river  waters  contain.  These  react  on  the 
oxide  of  lead,  and,  forming  compounds  totally  insoluble  in  water,  re- 
move all  traces  of  it  from  solution.  A  whitish  crust  gradually  forms 
on  the  interior  of  the  cistern,  and  assists,  subsequently,  in  protecting 
it  from  the  oxidizing  action  of  the  air ;  no  danger  is  therefore  to 
be  apprehended  from  the  supply  of  water  to  a  city  being  conveyed 
through  leaden  pipes,  and  preserved  in  leaden  cisterns ;  for  all  water 
of  mineral  origin  dissolves,  in  filtering  through  the  layers  of  rocks 
in  its  passage  to  the  surface,  a  sufficiency  of  saline  matters  to  serve 
for  its  protection. 

The  symbol  of  lead  is  Ph.,  from  its  Latin  name  ;  its  equivalent  is 
1294*5  or  103*7.  It  combines  with  oxygen  in  two  proportions, 
forming  oxides,  which,  again  uniting,  form  an  intermediate  complex 
oxide. 

Protoxide  of  Zrcorf.— Pb.O.  Equivalent  1394*5  or  111*7.  This 
may  be  prepared  by  exposing  metaUic  lead  at  a  red  heat  to  a  cur- 
Tent  of  air ;  the  lead  rapidly  combines  with  oxygen,  and  the  oxide 
so  produced  fuses.  It  forms,  on  cooling,  crystalline  masses  of  a 
greenish-yellow  colour ;  this  constitutes  the  litharste  of  commerce, 
which  is  generally  obtained  in  the  cupellation  of  lead  for  the  pur- 
pose of  extracting  from  it  the  small  quantity  of  silver  which  its  ores 
generally  contain.  When  the  litharge  is  Kept  for  some  time,  the 
masses  of  it  break  up  into  a  brick-red  crystalline  powder,  evolving 
heat.  This  change  is  technically  termed  slackingy  but  it  is  not  due, 
like  the  slacking  of  lime,  to  combination  with  water,  but  to  a  change 
of  the  crystalline  form  of  the  litharge.  The  yellow  form  appears 
to  be  more  permanent  if  the  lead  be  oxidized  at  a  lower  temperature, 
and,  when  powdered,  was  once  used  as  a  yellow  pigment  under  the 
name  of  massicot.  This  may  be  produced  of  the  richest  colour  by 
decomposing  the  subnitrate  of  lead  at  a  temperature  insufficient  for 
the  fusion  of  the  oxide. 

This  oxide  may  also  be  prepared  by  decomposing  a  soluble  salt 
of  lead  by  caustic  potash ;  a  white  precipitate  is  produced,  which  is 
a  hydrate  of  the  oxide,  2Pb.  +  H.O. ;  by  a  great  excess  of  caustic  pot- 
ash the  precipitate  may  be  redissolved.  The  oxide  of  lead  appears 
to  have  the  power  of  uniting  with  most  of  the  alkalies  and  earths 
to  form  compounds  more  or  less  soluble.  A  bodv  of  this  kind,  form- 
ed by  boiling  lime  and  litharge  together,  is  capable  of  crystallizing, 
and  is  used  to  dye  the  hair  black.  The  hair  contains  sulphur,  and 
a  black  sulphuret  of  lead  forms  in  its  substance,  and  is 'not  liable  to 
change.  The  protoxide  of  lead  requires  12,000  parts  of  water  to 
f  dissolve  it ;  the  solution  reacts  feebly  alkaline  ;  it  is  a  strong  base, 
and  the  only  oxide  of  lead  which  combines  with  acids. 

JParoxide  of  Lead,  Pb.Oc  is  obtained  by  digesting  the  protoxide 
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in  chlorine  water,  or  in  a  solution  of  chloride  of  lime.  In  the  fint 
case,  2Ph.O.  and  CI.  produce  Pb.Og  and  Pb.Cl.  In  the  second  case, 
Pb.O.  and  Ca.O.Cl.  produce  Pb.Og  and  Ca.Gl. ;  another  simple  plan 
consists  in  heating  red  lead,  which  is  a  compound  of  the  protoxide 
and  the  peroxide,  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  until  all  the  protoxide  is 
dissolved  out,  washing  the  residue  well,  and  drying  it  at  a  moderate 
heat.  The  peroxide  so  obtained  is  of  a  dull  dark  brown  colour; 
when  heated  it  gives  off  half  its  oxygen,  leaving  litharge.  With 
muriatic  acid  it  produces  chlorine  and  protochloride  of  lead,  and 
with  sulphurous  acid,  which  it  rapidly  absorbs,  neutral  white  tol- 
phate  of  lead,  Pb.Oj  and  S.O,  producing  Pb.O.+S.Oj.  This  oxide 
of  lead  does, not  form  salts. 

The  Red  Lead,  or  Minium,  Pb304=2Pb.O.+Pb.O„  is  prodnced 
when  lead  is  oxidized,  so  that  the  oxide  formed  shall  not  be  fused, 
and  when  the  metal  is  all  converted  into  the  yeUow  powder,  increas- 
ing the  heat  to  incipient  redness.  Oxygen  continues  to  be  absorbed 
until  one  third  of  the  metal  is  converted  into  peroxide,  giving  the 
constitution  above  expressed.  This  is  the  pure  red  lead,  the  colour 
of  which  is  exceedingly  brilliant ;  but  the  generality  of  red  lead 
found  in  commerce  contains  an  excess  of  pfotoxide,  which  may  be 
removed  by  boilin?  in  a  solution  of  neutral  acetate  of  lead. 

When  red  lead  is  ignited,  it  gives  off  oxygen  and  becomes  pro- 
toxide ;  with  muriatic  acid  it  forms  protochloride  and  chlorine.  It 
does  not  form  any  proper  salts,  but  it  dissolves  in  acetic  acid  com- 
pletely, giving  a  colourless  liquor,  from  which,  after  a  little  time, 
peroxide  of  lead  separates. 

It  is  probable  that  there  exist  other  oxides  of  lead  ;  thus  the  gnj 
coating  which  forms  on  lead  exposed  to  the  air  is  looked  upoa  hj 
many  chemists  as  a  suboxide  ;  and  on  heating  oxalate  of  lead  to  low 
redness,  a  gray  powder  is  obtained  of  a  similar  nature,  and  yields, 
on  analysis,  the  formula  PbjO.  In  general,  these  bodies  have  been 
considered  as  mixtures  of  the  metal  in  powder  with  the  real  pro- 
toxide ,*  but  I  think  the  evidence  of  their  definite  constitution  very 
strong. 

From  the  similarity  of  the  formula  of  red  lead,  Pb904,  to  those  of 
the  black  oxide  of  iron,  Fe304,  and  of  the  red  oxide  of  manganete) 
Mn304,  it  has  been  suggested  that  it  may  contain  sesquioxide  of  leti 
PbjO,,  similar  to  FeaO,  and  MnjO,.  The  formula  of  red  lead  AoxU 
then  become  Pb.O.+PbaOs  j  but  this  idea,  though  interesting,  if  orff 
hypothetical. 

Sulphuret  of  Lead, — There  is  but  one  compound  of  sulphor  tnd 
lead,  the  protosulphuret,  Pb.S.  It  constitutes  the  abundant  lesd 
ore,  galena,  and  may  be  formed  artificially,  either  by  fusing  together 
lead  and  sulphur,  or  by  decomposing  a  solution  of  a  salt  of  leadl^ 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  or  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia,  b  ^ 
then  a  black  powder,  insoluble  in  water,  and  in  alkalies,  and  dilo^ 
acids.  It  is  rapidly  oxidized  by  nitric  acid,  being  converted  "0^ 
sulphate  of  lead.  From  the  perfect  insolubility  and  marked  colo'*' 
of  this  sulphuret,  a  salt  of  lead  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  arei^^ 
spectively  the  most  delicate  reagents  for  each  other.  * 

There  are  some  indications  of  the  existence  of  other  snlphnre^ 
of  lead,  which,  however,  do  not  require  special  notice.    If  a  salt  ^ 
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lead  be  decomposed  by  bisulphuret  of  calciom,  a  red  precipitate  ap- 
pears, possibly  a  bistUphuret  of  lead^  analogous  to  the  deutoxide,  and 
galena  may  be  fused  with  metallic  lead,  forming  a  homogeneous 
mass,  in  which,  probably,  subsulphurets  are  contained. 

The  detection  of  lead  is  simplified  very  much  by  its  forming  but 
one  series  of  salts,  those  of  the  protoxide.  Its  solutions  are  recog- 
nised by  giving,  with  caustic  potash,  a  white  precipitate,  soluble  m 
excess ;  with  carbonate  of  potash,  one  also  white,  but  insoluble  in 
excess;  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  one  dark  brown  or  black, 
whose  characters  are  described  above ;  with  a  solution  of  bichro- 
mate of  potash,  the  salts  of  lead  produce  a  fine  yellow  precipitate, 
chronu  yellow-;  and  with  iodide  of  potassium,  the  iodide  of  lead,  in 
brilliant  yellow  scales,  like  frac^ments  of  ^old  leaf.  Yellow  prussiate 
of  potash  gives  a  white  precipitate,  and  sulphate  of  soda  a  white 
sulphate  of  lead,  insoluble  in  water,  but  not  insoluble  in  acids.  If 
the  solution  contain  much  lead,  any  soluble  chloride  throws  down 
sparingly  soluble  chloride  of  lead,  which,  however,  remains  dissolv- 
ed, if  the  solution  be  dilute. 

Lead  and  its  preparations  are  of  the.most  extensive  use  in  the  arts. 
In  making  pipes  and  cisterns,  sulphuric  acid  chambers,  bullets,  and 
a  variety  of  other  purposes,  the  metal  is  employed  unaltered ;  and 
its  alloys  are  also  of  important  application.  Thus  the  metal  of  which 
printing  types  are  made  consists  of  three  parts  of  lead  to  one  of 
antimony.  The  inferior  sorts  of  pewter  are  alloys  of  lead  and  tin, 
but  the  fine  kinds  should  be  tin  with  very  little  lead,  and  some  anti- 
mony and  bismuth.  The  solder  used  for  soldering  surfaces  of  lead, 
or  of  tinned  iron,  to  each  other,  consists  of  lead  and  tin,  the  propor- 
tions of  which  vary  from  two  parts  of  tin  and  one  of  lead,  to  three 
parts  of  lead  and  one  of  tin,  according  to  the  object.  The  more  tin 
the  alloy  contains,  the  more  fusible  it  is.  Fine  solder  fuses  at  360^| 
coarse  solder  at  500°. 

Of  Bismuth. 

Bismuth  is  not  a  common  metal.  It  is  found  but  in  a  few  places, 
and  only  in  the  metallic  state  in  quantity,  for  the  sulphuret  of  bis- 
muth is  too  rare  to  be  of  technical  interest.  It  is  extracted  from 
the  rocks. through  which  it  is  disseminated  by  reducing  them  to 
coarse  powder,  and  igniting  this  in  a  kind  of  kun  ;  the  bismuth,  being 
very  fusible,  melts  out,  and  collects  at  the  bottom  in  a  trough  pla* 
eed  to  receive  it.    - 

It  is  a  white  metal,  with  a  peculiar  reddish  shade,  and  remarkably 
crystalline  structure.  It  may  be  obtained  in  separate  crystals  of 
considerable  size,  which  are  cubes,  generally  hollow  at  the  sides. 
To  obtain  ^ood  crystals,  the  metal  should  be  perfectly  pure ;  this 
is  efifected  oy  deflag^ting  some  nitre  on  the  surface  of  the  melted 
metal ;  the  impurities  are  more  easily  oxidized  than  the  bismuth,  and 
hence  pass  into  the  scoria  which  form  on  the  surface.  The  crys- 
tals so  obtained  have  frequently  beautiful  rainbow  tints  on  their  sur- 
face, from  an  exceedingly  thin  layer  of  oxide  of  bismuth  by  which 
they  become  coated. 

bismuth  is  very  brittle  and  easily,  oxidized.  It  is  scarcely  acted 
on  by  sulphuric  or  muriatic  acid,  but  it  decomposes  nitric  acid  vio- 
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lently,  evolving  nitric  oxide,  and  forming  oxide  of  bismuth,  with 
which  the  nitric  acid  combines.  It  fuses  at  497^,  is  volatile  at  a  white 
heat,  and  then  burns  with  a  bluish- white  flame.     Its  sp.  gr.  is  9*9. 

The  symbol  of  bismuth  is  Bi.  Concerning  its  equivalent,  there  is 
some  doubt  at  present  as  to  whether  it  should  be  886*9,  or  three 
times  so  much,  2660*7,  on  the  oxygen  scale,  and  hence  71*1,  or 

213*3,  on  the  hydrogen  scale. 

The  first  number  assumed  would  make  the  oxide  of  bismuth  a  protoxide,  Bi.O^ 
the  last  a  terozide,  Bi.Os.  The  ground  upon  which  the  fomier  view  stands  is  iht 
supposed  similarity  of  some  salts  of  bismuth  to  those  of  maA^esia  and  the  protoxide 
of  copper,  but  recent  examination  has  gone  to  show  that  this  analogy  is  not  at  ^ 
so  strong  as  had  been  supposed,  and  that  their  difference  is  more  remarkable  than 
their  resemblance.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sulphuret  of  bismuth  is  isomofphoiu 
with  the  sulphurets  of  antimony  and  arsenic,  and  the  equivalent  deduced  from  the 
specific  heat  of  bismuth  agrees  with  those  for  arsenic  and  antimony,  and  assigns 
the  same  constitution  to  the  compounds  of  the  three.  The  salts  of  tlie  oxide  of  bis- 
muth are  exceedingly  instable,  and,  like  those  of  antimony,  are  decomposed  I7  wa- 
ter, so  that,  while  it  allies  itself  to  that  metal  in  every  important  Doint  of  physical 
and  chemical  characters,  it  recedes  in  all  the  important  facts  of  its  nistory  from  cop- 
per, iron,  zinc,  and  the  other  metals  of  the  magnesian  class.  I  therefore  think 
these  are  sufficient  grounds  for  abandoning  the  numbers  886-9  and  71*1,  given  in  the 
table,  p.  205,  and  to  assume  2660*7  and  213*3,  as  the  equivalents  of  Insnoth  00  the 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  scales  respectively. 

Oxide  of  Bismuth — Bi.O, ;  equivalent  2960*7  or  237*3 — ^may  be 
prepared  by  the  combustion  of  bismuth  at  a  high  temperature,  or  by 
the  ignition  of  the  subnitrate  of  bismuth.  It  is  a  bufT-coloured  pow- 
der, which  may  be  melted.  It  combines  with  acids  to  form  well* 
characterized  salts. 

The  Superoxide  of  Bismuth^  Bi.Oj,  is  prepared  by  boiling  finelf* 
levigated  oxide  of  bismuth  in  a  solution  of  chloride  of  soda.    A  fine 
brown  powder  is  produced,  which  is  freed  with  great  difficulty  from 
admixed  unaltered  oxide.     When  heated  to  dull  redness  it  is  oecoiih 
posed  into  oxygen  and  oxide  of  bismuth ;  with  muriatic  aeid  it  gives 
chlorine  and  ordinary  chloride  of  bismuth.     Its  composition  was 
supposed  to  corroborate  the  idea  that  the  yellow  oxide  was  a  pro- 
toxide, for  on  that  idea  this  would  be  a  sesquioxide,  BigOn  like  the 
sesquioxides  of  cobalt  and  nickel,  which  it  resembles  so  rnneh  d 
properties ;  but  the  formula,  Bi.Og,  agrees  as  well  with  the  aiial^ 
cal  results,  and  I  look  upon  it  as  corresponding  to  antimonic  aeuL 

Sulphuret  of  Bismuth,  Bi.S,,  exists  native,  in  c^stals  isomorphoii 
with  the  sulphurets  of  antimony  and  arsenic.  It  may  be  prepsn' 
by  fusing  bismuth  and  sulphur  together,  or  by  adding  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  to  a  solution  of  a  salt  of  bismuth :  it  then  precipitatei  sf 
a  brown  powder.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  and  in  hydrosalphoict 
of  ammonia. 

Bismuth  is  easily  known  by  its  solutions  being  precipitated  bro^ 
by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  by  iodide  of  potassium,  and  yeU^ 
by  chromate  of  potash.  The  caustic  and  carbonated  alkalies  p^ 
duce  a  white  precipitate  of  hydrated  oxide  of  bismuth,  which  it  ^ 
soluble  in  excess.  A  strong  solution  of  a  salt  of  bismuth  is  deco<^ 
posed  by  the  addition  of  water,  whereby  a  white  basic  salt  is  f^ 
cipilatcd,  and  the  liquor  contains  free  acid. 

iBismuth  is  extensively  employed  for  some  purposes  in  the  sl^ 
The  alloy  used  for  casting  stereotype  plates  consists  of  tin,  UlA 
and  bismuth ;  and  by  increasing  the  quantity  of  bismuth,  the  faiiliV' 
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ity  of  this  alloy  becomes  so  great,  that  a  compound  of  two  parts  of 
bisrodth,  one  of  tin,  and  one  of  lead,  fuses  at  201°.  This  is  the  fu- 
sible metal  used  for  the  bath  in  taking  the  specific  gravities  of  va- 
Eours,  as  described  p.  14,  and  for  supplying  a  steady  source  of 
eat  for  other  purposes. 

SECTION  VI.  • 

METALS   OF   THE   SIXTH   CLASS. 

Of  Silver. 

This  metal  exists  native,  and  in  the  state  of  sulphuret,  in  a  great 
Tariety  of  places ;  and  from  the  facility  with  which  it  may  be  ex- 
tracted, and  the  permanence  of  its  lustre,  it  became  known  at  a  very 
early  period.  The  principal  sources  of  silver  are  the  mines  of 
South  America ;  in  Europe,  those  of  Saxonv  are  the  most  remark- 
able. A  great  deal  of  silver  is  also  obtainea  from  the  ores  of  lead, 
the  sulphuret  of  lead  being  generaUy  accompanied  by  the  sulphuret 
of  silver  in  small  quantity. 

The  native  silver  of  America  exists,  generally  speaking,  too  fine- 
ly disseminated  to  be  simply  melted  out.  It  is  washed  out  by  mer- 
cury, this  fluid  metal  dissolving  the  silver,  and  being  then  distilled 
ofi^  leaves  the  precious  metal  behind.  A  very  remarkable  process 
28  used  to  extract  the  silver  from  the  sulphuret.  This  ore  is  roast- 
ed in  a  reverberatory  furnace  with  chloride  of  sodium,  by  which 
chloride  of  silver  and  sulphuret  of  sodium  are  formed,  Ag.S.  and 
Na.Cf.  giving  Ag.Cl.  and  Na.S.  This  last  is  washed  out,  and  then 
the  chloride  of  silver  being  put  into  barrels  with  some  water,  pieces 
of  iron,  and  mercury,  the  iron  decomposes  the  chloride  of  silver, 
formfng  chloride  of  iron  and  setting  the  silver  free,  and  this  dis- 
solves in  the  mercury,  forming  a  fluid  amalgam ;  this  is  strained 
through  leather  bags,  by  which  a  great  part  of  t^e  mercury  passes 
oflT,  and  a  pulpy  mass  of  amalgam  of  silver  is  obtained,  which  is  then 
submitted  to  distillation,  by  which  the  mercury  is  separated,  and  the 
silver  remains  pure. 

The  method  of  extraction  of  the  silver  which  accompanies  the 
lead,  in  galena,  is  founded  on  the  greater  rapidity  with  which  lead 
combines  with  oxygen.    In  the  smelting  of  the  ore,  the  silver  is  re- 
duced with  the  lead,  and  the  resulting  impure  metal  is  melted  in  a 
shallow  porous  dish  made  of  bone  ashes,  and  when  at  a  full  red  heat 
a  current  of  air  is  urged  across  it  from  powerful  bellows.    The  lead 
becomes  converted  into  litharge,  as  described  in  p.  395,  and  new 
coatings  of  oxide  of  lead  succeed  one  another  upon  the  surface, 
until  the  whole  quantity  of  that  metal  has  been  removed.    When 
the  silver  remains  pure,  the  surface  becomes  suddenly  brilliant,  and 
the  completion  of  the  work  is  known  by  the  metal  thus  flashing  or 
d^^kteningy  as  it  is  technically  termed.    This  is  the  process  of  cupel' 
datum*    The  porous  bone  earth  capsule,  or  cupely  absorbs  a  great 
^eal  of  the  litharge,  and  the  rest  is  blown  awav  from  the  surface, 
as  it  forms,  by  the  blast  of  air,  and  is  collected  in  the  front  of  the 
rumace. 

This  process  has  been  remarkably  shortened  by  the  discovery 
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that  the  quantity  of  silver  may  he  concentrated  in  a  comparatively 
small  quantity  of  lead,hy  crystallization.  The  silver  is  not  diffused 
uniformly  through  all  the  lead,  hut  comhined  in  atomic  proportions 
with  a  certain  quantity  of  it,  forming  an  alloy,  which  is  then  mixed 
with  the  excess  of  lead.  This  alloy  is  more  fusihle  than  lead,  so 
that  when  a  large  hasin  of  lead,  containing  a  small  quantity  of  sil- 
ver, is  melted,  and  allowed  to  cool  very  slowly,  so  as  to  crystallize, 
the  portions  which  first  solidify  are  pure  lead,  and  these  heing  re- 
moved with  iron  colanders,  all  the  silver  remains  in  the  mother  li- 
quor. The  process  must  he  stopped,  however,  before  this  begini 
to  congeal.  By  a  succession  of  crystallization  of  this  sort  the  great 
excess  of  lead  is  gradually  got  rid  of,  and  the  quantity  to  be  oxi- 
dized at  the  cupel  diminished  in  a  corresponding  degree. 

The  silver  of  commerce  is  never  pure,  and  hence,  for  chemical 
purposes,  must  be  freed  from  the  metals,  generally  copper,  associa- 
ted with  it.  For  this  purpose  it  is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  and  iti 
solution  precipitated  by  common  salt.  Chloride  of  silver  separatea, 
which  is  then  reduced  by  any  of  the  methods  described  in  p.  333, 
333.  The  method  of  assaying  may  also  be  used  to  obtain  pure  sil- 
ver. The  impure  silver  is  melted  with  from  four  to  eight  times  its 
weight  of  lead,  and  this  alloy  cupelled  as  already  detailed;  the  lead 
is  not  only  itself  oxidized,  but  the  other  metals  present,  which  would 
not  otherwise  separate,  are  converted  into  oxides,  which  pass  off 
with  the  oxide  of  lead.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the  standara  alloji 
of  silver,  for  coinage  and  plate,  are  verified  at  the  mint  and  other 
offices.  , 

Silver,  when  completely  pure,  is  very  brilliant ;  it  is  the  wfaiteit 
of  the  metals,  and  tidces  a  fine  polish.  It  is  very  ductile  and  malle- 
able. Its  sp.  gr.  is  10*5;  it  fuses  at  1873^.  It  is  not  altered  Iryair 
or  water,  but  when  kept  melted  for  a  considerable  time,  it  abmbf 
oxygen,  which  it  appears  to  hold  rather  dissolved  than  eombinedj 
for  on  solidifying  it  discharges  this  oxygen,  by  which  the  surbeaiB 
thrown  into  irregular  granulations.  The  quantity  of  oxygen  JttSj 
be  so  great  as  twenty  times  the  volume  of  the  metal. 

Silver  is  very  soft.  It  is  hence  necessary,  in  coin,  and  in  trtiek> 
for  domestic  use,  to  add  a  certain  quantity  of  copper,  to  render  it 
less  liable  to  deterioration  from  use  or  in  being  cleaned. 

When  silver  is  exposed  to  the  air,  it  gradually  tarnishes,  wliieki< 
due,  not  to  the  formation  of  oxide,  but  of  sulphuret,  the  air  alwaj* 
containing  traces  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  derived  from  oigaBi^ 
bodies.  It  is  not  acted  on  by  sulphuric  or  muriatic  acid,  but  it  rV 
idly  dissolved  by  nitric  acid,  with  evolution  of  nitric  oxide  fai* 

Silver  combines  with  oxygen  in  three  proportions,  formnf  ^' 
ides,  of  which  only  one,  the  protoxide,  is  well  known.  The  eip^' 
alent  of  silver  is  1351-6  or  108-3,  and  its  symbol  is  Ag.,  from  th* 
Latin  name. 

Protoxide  of  Silver— Ag.O. ;  equivalent  1451-6  or  llG'S-^ij^T 
be  prepared  by  adding  caustic  potash,  or  lime  water,  to  a  solot>^ 
of  nitrate  of  silver.  A  brown  powder  is  thrown  down,  which  maj''* 
dried  at  a  gentle  heat  without  alteration.  It  then  becomes  ttff 
dark.  When  heated  strongly,  it  is  decomposed  into  oxygen  i*^ 
metallic  silver,  and  this  takes  place  even  at  ordinary  tempemtflK'i 
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jf  it  be  in  contact  with  organic  matter.  It  neutralizes  the  strongest 
mcids,  as  the  sulphuric  and  nitric,  and  forms  well-characterized  salts. 
It  is  not  acted  on  by  the  fixed  alkalies,  but  with  ammonia  it  ffives 
fulmmattng  silver  J  one  of  a  series  of  bodies  to  be  hereafter  exammed. 
When  citrate  of  silver  is  heated  to  212^  in  a  current  of  hydrogen 
gms,  the  metal  is  not  reduced,  as  should  have  occurred  with  the  pure 
oxide,  but  one  half  of  the  oxygen  is  removed,  and  the  citric  acid 
remains  combined  with  the  suboxide  of  silvery  AgjO.  This  salt  dis- 
solves in  water,  the  solution  being  brown,  and  giving  a  brown  pre- 
cipitate of  suboxide  with  potash.  When  a  solution  of  this  salt  is 
hooted,  it  becomes  colourliess,  contains  a  salt  of  the  peroxide,  and 
metallic  silver  separates.  Some  other  silver  salts  of  organic  acids 
give  the  same  result  with  hydrogen  gas.  When  a  solution  of  ni- 
trate of  silver  is  decomposed  by  the  battery,  a  substance  is  deposited 
npon  the  positive  electrode  in  needles,  sometimes  half  an  inch  long. 
These  are  resolved  by  sulphuric  acid  into  protoxide  of  silver  and 
ozvgen,  and  give,  with  muriatic  acid,  chloride  of  silver  and  free 
chlorine.  They  are,  therefore,  crystals  o{  peroxide  of  silver^  proba^ 
bly  Ag.Ot. 

Although  silver  does  not  combine  with  oxygen  directly,  yet  when 
it  is  heated  in  contact  with  glass,  it  stains  this  of  a  deep  yellow  or 
orange  colour,  being  converted  into  oxide. 

S^pkurei  of  Silver^  equivalent  1552*8  or  124*4,  exists  native 
pure,  and  also  in  combination  with  other  metallic  snlphurets,  par- 
ticularly those  of  lead,  antimony,  copper,  and  arsenic,  formin|^  a  va- 
rietv  of  minerals.  It  is  the  most  common  ore  of  silver.  It  may 
bo  foTtnei  artificially  by  fusing  together  sulphur  and  silver,  the  ex- 
eoss  of  snlphur  being  expelled  by  the  heat.  Silver  has,  indeed,  a 
remarkable  affinity  for  sulphur,  so  that  it  even  decomposes  sulpha- 
rotted  hydrogen,  and  hence  arises  the  tarnishing  of  silver  when  ex- 
poeed  to  the  atmosphere.  An  exceedingly  delicate  test  for  sulphur 
m  a  solid  body  consists  in  igniting  a  minute  fragment  of  it  on  char- 
coal, in  the  reducing  flame  of  the  blowpipe  j  the  fused  globule  is  to 
be  then  laid  on  a  bright  surface  of  silver,  as  on  a  clean  shilling,  and 
moistened ;  if  there  be  a  trace  of  siilphur  in  the  substance,  a  black 
or  olive  spot  will  form  on  the  silver  where  it  is  moistened. 

The  solphuret  of  silver  may  be  formed  also  in  the  wet  way,  by 
adding  sulphuretted  hydrogen  or  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia  to  a 
solution  of  a  salt  of  silver.  It  forms  as  a  olack  powder,  which  is 
not  soluble  in  an  excess  of  the  precipitant.  This  sulphuret  is  a 
powerful  sulphur  base,  and  in  its  native  forms  is  generally  associa- 
ted with  negative  metallic  sulphur ets. 

The  detection  of  silver  is  very  easy  ;  from  the  facility  with  which 
its  oxide  is  reduced  to  the  metallic  state,  its  solutions  are  precipi- 
tated by  the  sulphites,  by  protosulphate  of  iron,  and  by  protochlo- 
ride  of  tin,  the  silver  being  reduced.  A  solution  of  common  salt 
or  muriatic  acid  gives  a  white  curdy  precipitate  of  chloride  of  sil- 
ver, which  is  insoluble  in  water  and  in  acids,  but  dissolves  in  water 
of  ammonia ;  when  exposed  to  light  in  contact  with  organic  matter, 
the  chloride  of  silver  becomes  tinned  violet  or  black,  owing  to  the 
formation  of  a  subchloride ;  on  this  is  founded  its  application  in 
photography,  described  p.  173.    The  solutions  of  silver  give,  with 
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iodide  of  potassium,  a  canary-yellow  precipitate,  insoluble  in  unnio* 
nia,  and  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  a  deep  brown  sulphuret  of 
silver. 

The  uses  of  silver  are  well  known  ;  its  advantages  as  a  medium 
of  exchange  depend  on  the  steadiness  of  the  quantity  of  it  broagfct 
into  commerce,  which  prevents  great  changes  in  its  value,  and  oa 
its  not  beinfi[  corroded  or  worn  down  by  ordinary  agents.  Id  a  pus 
state  it  would,  however,  be  too  soft  to  be  used  as  coin,  and  is  hence 
hardened  by  being  alloyed,  in  the  proportions  of  222  parts  to  IS  of 
copper ;  this  is  the  standard  silver  of  the  mint ;  the  silver  used  for 
the  purposes  of  luxury  contain  a  greater,  but  a  variable  quantity  of 
copper. 

Of  Mercury^  or  Quicksilver, 

From  the  remarkable  properties  of  this  metal,  and  its  occurring  is 
the  metallic  state  in  nature,  it  has  attracted  much  attention  from 
the  earliest  ages,  and  formed  the  object  of  the  most  elaborate  in- 
quiries of  the  older  chemists.  Its  volatility  and  the  variety  of  its 
compounds  made  it  enter  into  the  theories  of  that  period  as  an  im* 
portent  element,  and  hence  there  is,  perhaps,  no  metal  conceming 
which  so  much  valuable  knowledge  was  obtained  in  the  infancy  of 
chemistry. 

Mercury  is  found  native,  and  also  combined  with  gold  and  silver, 
but  its  most  abundant  ore  is  the  native  sulphuret,  cinnabar;  from 
this  it  is  extracted  by  one  or  other  of  two  processes.     The  first  con- 
sists in  distilling  the  ore  with  lime,  or  with  iron  in  smaU  piecei;  is 
the  first  case,  Hg.S.  and  Ca.O.  produce  Ca.S.,  while  Hg.  and  O.psii 
ofif,  the  temperature  being  too  high  to  allow  of  the  formation  of  ox* 
ide  of  mercury ;  in  the  second  case,  Hg.S.  and  Fe.  prodnce  tt& 
and  Hg. ;  this  process  is  carried  on  in  long  furnaces,  in  whick  tre 
arranged  numbers  of  earthen  or  iron  retorts,  to  which  are  adipic' 
receivers,  in  which  the  mercurial  vapours  condense.    The  oditf 
plan,  which  is  that  now  adopted  in  the  best  arranged  works,  coi- 
sists  of  a  kiln,  like  that  in  which  the  pyrites  is  roasted  for  the  mts* 
ufacture  of  oil  of  vitriol :  below,  there  is  a  grate  on  which  ulifMn' 
a  fire  of  brushwood ;  over  this  is  a  light  arch  of  fire-brick,  wiu  ^ 
merous  perforations,  and  on  this  is  arranged  the  cinnabar,  the  f^ 
est  kinds  being  placed  below,  until  the  kiln  is  filled  nearlj  to  i^ 
orifice  of  the  chimney,  which  passes  off  at  the  side ;  the  firs  com* 
municating  to  the  ore,  the  sulphur  contained  in  it  bums,  and  tki 
mercury  is  set  free,  Hg.S.  and  20.  producing  S.Oj  and  Hg.   l^j 
kiln  is  so  hot  that  the  metal  is  completely  volatilized,  and  the  mii^ 
vapour  of  mercury  and  sulphurous  acid  gas  are  carried  ^J  J^ 
draught  into  the  chimney,  which  leads  into  a  wide  chamber  of  Dries' 
work,  the  sides  of  which  are  hung  with  leather ;  on  these  the  m^ 
cury  condenses  in  drops,  which  gradually  flow  down  and  coBed  ^ ' 
the  floor,  while  the  sulphurous  acid  gas  passes  away  by  a  9t^ 
chimney  at  the  farther  end,  by  mean^f  which  the  continuous  ee^ 
bustion  of  the  ore  is  sustained ;  at  cArtain  periods,  an  apertsie  i^ 
the  side  of  this  chamber  is  opened,  and  the  mercury  whi^  had  el'' 
lected  is  withdrawn. 

The  mercury  is  sent  into  commerce  in  iron  bottles,  but  genenBf 
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in  a  very  impure  state,  it  being  intentionally  adulterated  with  the 
alloy  of  tin,  lead,  and  bismuth,  already  noticed  p.  398,  of  which  it  • 
can  dissolve  large  quantities.  It  may  be  purified  by  distillation,  or 
by  being  left  for  some  time  in  contact  with  dilute  nitric  acid.  The 
mercury,  having  less  affinity  for  oxygen  than  any  of  the  other  metals 
present|  is  the  last  to  dissolve,  and  as  soon  as  the  liquor  is  found  to 
contain  mercury,  the  metal  remaining  may  be  looked  upon  as  pure. 
Mercury  is  distinguished  by  being  liquid  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures ;  this,  together  with  its  resemblance  to  silver  in  brilliancy,  is 
the  origin  of  its  various  names,  hydrargyrum  (ydcjp  apYvpeo^)^  quick^ 
silver^  argenium  vivum.  If  pure,  it  is  not  tarnished  by  exposure  to 
the  air,  but  in  damp  air  its  impurities  become  oxidized  very  rapidly, 
in  consequence  of  a  complete  galvanic  circuit  being  formed  with 
the  mercury  and  the  other  metals  present.  At*^9^  it  becomes  solid, 
and  crystallizes  in  octohedrons;  it  then  contracts  very  much ;  its 
sp.  gr.  being  13*5  when  liquid,  and  14*0  when  solid.  At  662°  it 
boils,  and  forms  a  colourless  vapour,  the  sp.  gr.  of  which  is  6978. 
At  and  just  below  its  boiling  point  it  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air, 
forming  oxide,  which  at  a  red  heat  is  again  decomposed. 

Mercury  is  not  acted  on  at  common  temperatures  by  sulphuric  or 
muriatic  acid  \  nitric  acid  oxidizes  it  rapidly,  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
duct varying  with  the  circumstances.  Boiling  oil  of  vitriol  is  de- 
composed by  mercury,  sulphurous  acid  being  evolved,  and  oxide  of 
mercury  produced.  There  are  two  oxides  of  mercury,  a  suboxide 
and  a  protoxide.  The  symbol  of  mercury  is  Hg.,  from  its  Latin 
name,  and  its  equivalent  is  1265*8  or  10 1*^. 

Suboxide  of  Mercury.— Ugfi.  Equivalent  2631-6  or  210*8.  This 
oxide  is  the  basis  of  many  important  preparations,  and  is  best  pre- 
pared by  decomposing  calomel  (subchloride  of  mercury)  by  a  solu- 
tion of  potash.  The  calomel  being  insoluble,  the  action  must  be 
laroured  by  mixing  the  two  together  well  by  agitation  in  a  mortar ; 
a,  black  powder  is  produced,  which  must  be  dried  in  the  dark,  and 
by  a  Tery  s^entle  heat.  In  this  process,  HggCl.  and  K.O.  produce 
Ik.CL  and  Hg^O.  Lime  water  may  be  used  in  place  of  potash. 
^Wben  this  suboxide,  or,  as  it  is  often  called,  black  oxide  of  mercury, 
is  heated,  it  is  resolved  into  metallic  mercury  and  the  protoxide, 
and  this  change  occurs  slowly  at  ordinary  temperatures  if  it  be  ex- 
posed to  the  light.  This  oxide  combines  with  acids  and  forms  well- 
characterized  salts. 

Protoxide  of  Mercury — Hg.O. ;  equivalent   1365*8  or  109*4 — may 

be  prepared  m  a  variety  of  ways :  1st.  By  exposing  mercury  for  a 

long  time  to  the  action  of  the  air,  at  a  temperature  just  below  its 

lK>iIing  point,  it  is  gradually  converted  into  small  deep  red  crystals 

of  this  oxide ;  in  this  state  it  was  the  red  precipitate  per  se  of  the 

older  chemists.     2d.  By  heating  crystals  of  nitrate  of  mercury  until 

^  the  water  and  nitric  acid  have  been  expelled,  the  oxide  remain- 

^g  is  a  crystalline  powder  of  an  orange-red  colour,  the  red  precipi' 

^  6y  nitric  acid,     3d.  When  a  solution  of  chloride  of  mercury  (cor- 

^tive  sublimate),  is  decomposed  by  caustic  potash  or  lime  water, 

Hg.CL  and  K.O.  produce  K.Cl.  and  Hg.O.    It  is  thus  obtained  as  a 

ttoary-yeUow  hydrate,  which,  however,  when  dried,  becomes  deeper' 

coloured.    The  red  precipitate  also,  when  finely  divided,  assumes  the 

Mme  yellow  tint. 
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This  oxide  of  mercury  is  slightly  soluble  in  water.  The  sobtioa 
browns  turmeric  paper  slightly,  and  restores  the  blue  colour  of  red- 
dened litmus.  It  combines  with  acids,  forming  a  numerous  andia- 
portant  class  of  salts.  At  a  full  red  heat  it  is  totally  resolved  into 
mercury  and  oxygen,  as  described  fully  in  page  242.  It  changes 
its  colour  remarkably  with  the  temperature,  becoming  nearly  Uack 
when  very  hot. 

Subsulphuret  of  Mercury y  Hg-S.,  may  be  prepared  by  deeompodig 
any  salt  of  the  suboxide  by  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia,  ft  it  t 
black  powder,  which,  on  the  application  of  heat,  is  deeompoted 
into  the  protosulphuret  and  metallic  mercury. 

Protosulphuret  of  Mercury — Hg.S.  j  equivalent  1467  or  117*5 — ceiH 
etitutes  the  native  cinnabar,  the  usual  ore  of  quicksilver.  It  nuy 
be  prepared  artificially  by  fusing  sulphur  in  a  crucible,  and  adding 
thereto  six  times  its  weight  of  mercury;  they  combine  with  tke 
evolution  of  considerable  heat.  The  mass  must  be  stirred  freqaeat- 
ly  to  favour  their  union,  and  covered  in  order  to  prevent  the  tol- 
phur  from  burning  away.  In  this  state  it  is  black,  but  when  sob* 
'  limed  at  a  red  heat  in  glass  vessels,  it  becomes  deep  red,  cooitita- 
ting  factitious  cinnabar^  and  this,  when  levigated,  and  exposed  to 
strong  light,  in  flat  dishes  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  water,  grad- 
ually assumes  a  very  brilliant  colour,  and  forms  the  pigment  trntd- 
ion.  This  sulphuret  may  also  be  prepared  by  adding  to  a  solotioi 
of  corrosive  sublimate  an  excess  of  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia  or 
Bulphuret  of  hydrogen  ;  it  is  then  a  dense  black  powder.  It  imy, 
however,  be  obtained  red,  but  not  so  bright  as  vermilion,  in  the  wet 
way,  by  digesting  white  precipitate  (chloramide  of  mereniy)  with 
hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia,  to  which  an  excess  of  solpharlias  been 
added.  The  sulphuret  of  mercury  forms  at  first  blaek,  but  after 
some  time  becomes  red,  which  colour  may  be  brightened  by  the 
action  of  a  warm  solution  of  caustic  potash. 

The  phosphurets  and  seleniurets  of  mercury  are  of  no  importaaee. 

The  presence  of  mercury  in  solution  is  very  easily  ascertained. 
By  the  immersion  of  a  clean  slip  of  copper,  the  mercury  is  ffttvir 
tated  in  the  metallic  state,  as  a  gray  powder  on  the  surface  of  tw 
copper.  With  a  magnify ing-giass,  this  is  found  to  consist  of  lU' 
nute  but  brilliant  globules,  and  the  surface  becomes  brilliant  whfli 
rubbed.  Protochloride  of  tin  and  phosphorous  acid  also  precipiM 
the  mercury  in  the  metallic  state,  which,  by  boiling,  aggregates  i^ 
larger  globules,  easily  collected  and  recognised.  Any  solid  bodf 
containing  mercury  gives,  when  ignited  in  a  tube  of  hard  glass,  ptf^ 
ticularly  on  the  addition  of  a  little  carbonate  of  potash,  a  raUiBBi* 
of  metallic  mercury,  which,  if  in  very  small  quantity,  appeaitODlf 
as  a  ring  of  gray  powder,  but  is  found  to  consist  of  bnUiant  gb^ 
ules  when  inspected  with  a  lens. 

The  two  classes  of  salts  which  quicksilver  forma  are  verr  S^ 
tinctly  characterized  by  their  behaviour  to  reagents.  The  aatte  ^ 
the  suboxide  give  with  the  caustic  alkalies  black  or  gray  fmssff 
tates.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  produces  the  black  sub8UuilliM(K< 
Solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  gives  a  white  precipitate,  wkiA  i* 
calomel,  and  the  bichromate  of  potash  produces  an  orange  chmaitf 
of  the  suboxide.  . 
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The  Baits  of  the  red  oxide  are  precipitated,  yellowish  by  an  excess 
caustic  potash,  and  white  by  ammonia ;  with  sulphuretted  hydro- 
1  in  excess,  a  black  precipitate  of  protosulphuret ;  and  with  iodide 
potassium,  a  red  precipitate,  which  is  redissolved  in  an  excess, 
.n  many  cases,  the  appearance  of  these  precipitates  varies  with 
I  nature  of  the  acid  with  which  the  oxide  of  mercury  had  beta 
nbined  ;  but  in  all  cases  ammonia  gives  a  black  precipitate  with 
I  salts  of  the  suboxide,  and  a  white  precipitate  with  those  of  the 
I  oxide,  in  the  cold. 

There  is  a  class  of  pharmaceutical  preparations  obtained  by  trit- 
iting  mercury  with  other  inactive  substances.  In  these  the  mer- 
y  is  only  reduced  to  a  state  of  very  minute  division ;  it  is  not 
dized.  By  triturating  mercury  with  sulphur,  however,  a  certiiin 
intity  of  sulphuret  is  formed,  aJthou|^h  the  great  mass  of  the  met- 
ind  of  the  sulphur  remains  uncombmed. 

Of  Gold. 

This  valuable  metal  is  found  only  in  the  metallic  state,  either 
'e  or  alloyed  with  other  metals,  particularly  silver,  tellurium,  and 
rcury ;  the  rocks  in  which  it  is  found  distributed  are  generally 
me  of  igneous  origin,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  gold  of  com- 
rce  is  obtained  by  washing  the  sands  of  the  rivers  which  have 
ir  source  in  such  mountains,  the  particles  of  metal  being  carried 
vn  with  the  detritus  of  the  rock,  and,  from  their  greater  density, 
Bg  deposited  first  when  the  sand  is  washed ;  any  fragments  large 
mgh  to  be  visible  are  separated  by  the  hand,  but  the  remainder 
lissolved  out  by  a  process  of  amalgamation,  similar  to  that  de- 
ibed,  p.  399,  for  the  extraction  of  native  silver.  When  the  gold 
alloyed  with  silver,  they  are  separated  by  means  of  nitric  acid, 
ich  dissolves  the  latter  metal ;  but  if  the  quantity  present  be  small, 
gold  protects  it  from  the  action  of  the  acid,  and  a  process  term- 
quartation  is  employed ;  this  consists  in  alloying  the  gold  with 
ee  times  its  weight  of  silver,  and  then  acting  on  the  mass  with 
ric  acid ;  when  the  solution  of  the  silver  has  once  commenced,  it 
ss  not  cease  until  the  entire  quantity  present  has  been  removed. 
?ure  gold  is  yellow,  very  malleable  and  ductile,  and  nearly  as 
t  as  lead  ;  hence,  for  the  purposes  of  commerce  and  of  the  coin* 
I,  it  is  alloyed  with  a  quantity  of  copper,  amounting  to  83  in  1000. 
tances  of  the  exceeding  degree  of  division  to  which  this  metal 
y  be  reduced,  have  been  given,  p.  15.  Gold  has  no  tendency  to 
nbine  with  oxygen  or  sulphur,  and  hence  retains  its  brilliancy  in 
t  open  air  for  any  length  of  time.  It  melts  at  2016^ ;  its  density 
19*5  y  it  is  not  acted  on  by  any  single  acid,  but  is  dissolved  by  ni- 
muriatic  acid,  and  by  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  hydrofluoric  acids. 
Fhe  symbol  of  gold  is  Au.,  from  its  Latin  name,  and  its  equivar 
t  numbers  are  2486  or  199-2. 

There  are  two  oxides  of  gold,  obtained  by  the  decomposition  of 
I  corresponding  chlorides,  which  will  be  hereafter  described, 
e  deutoxide  of  gold,  Au.Of,  is  a  green  powder,  which  does  not 
nbine  with  acids,  but  dissolves  in  solution  of  caustic  potash,  and 
m  separates  into  the  higher  oxide  and  metallic  gold.  The  peroX' 
of  gold^  auric  acH  AuX)^  is  best  prepared  by  decomposing  perr 
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chloride  of  gold  by  an  excess  of  magnesia ;  chloride  of  magrnesinm 
dissolves,  and  an  insoluble  aurate  of  magnesia  remains ;  this  is  to 
be  then  digested  in  cold  dilute  nitric  acid,  which  dissolTea  out  the 
magnesia  with  a  little  auric  acid,  but  leaves  the  greater  part  of 
this  last  behind  as  a  reddish  hydrate,  which,  when  dried  in  the  air,, 
becomes  brown,  and  at  212°  gives  off  water,  and  remains  black. 
This  substance  does  not  combine  with  any  acid ;  by  mnriatic  acid 
it  is  decomposed,  perchloride  of  gold  being  formed ;  it  combines 
with  alkalies  strongly,  so  that  the  precipitate  given  by  a  solntion  of 
gold  with  a  caustic  alkali  is  always  a  compound  of  auric  acid  with 
the  base ;  there  are  soluble  and  insoluble  aurates,  bat  their  atomic 
constitution  has  not  been  studied.     Solutions  of  auric  acid,  and  eves 
that  body  in  powder,  are  decomposed  rapidly  on  exposure  to  the 
light,  metallic  gold  being  separated. 

Gold  is  deposited  from  its  solutions  by  means  of  any  of  the  d^ 
oxidizing  agents  noticed  under  silver  and  mercury.     Protosulphite 
of  iron  gives  a  brown  powder,  which,  under  the  burnisher,  assomei 
the  colour  and  brilliancy  of  the  metai ;  protochloride  of  tin  produ- 
ces a  fine  purple  precipitate,  the  purple  of  Cassiv^^  which  is  not  m»- 
tallic  gold,  but  it  appears  to  be  a  compound  of  oxide  of  tin  ind  a 
suboxide  of  gold,  for  it  is  perfectly  soluble  in  water  of  ammoniit 
and  mercury  digested  on  it  does  not  dissolve  out  any  metallic  goM. 
Various  processes  are  given  for  this  preparation,  which  it  it  not 
easy  to  obtain  of  the  proper  depth  and  purity  of  colour ;  when  ex- 
posed to  a  red  heat,  it  is  changed  into  a  mixture  of  peroxide  of  tin 
and  metallic  gold,  but  its  purple  colour  remains ;  it  is  hence  emplof- 
ed  for  painting  on  glass  and  porcelain.    When  metallic  gold  is  W- 
ed  on  the  surface  of  glass,  it  appears  to  become  oxidized,  and  in 
that  state  to  combine  with  the  glass,  staining  it  a  rich  pnrpb  col- 
our. 

Sulphur  and  gold  combine  to  form  sulphurets  similar  in  coastita- 
tion  to  the  oxides ;  they  are  produced  by  decomposing  the  corre- 
sponding chlorides  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  they  are  brown  liov- 
ders,  which  are  strong  sulphur  acids,  and  dissolve  in  hydrosnqihn- 
ret  of  ammonia. 

The  uses  of  gold  are  well  known.  The  commercial  value  of  it* 
alloys  is  ascertained,  either  by  cupellation,  p.  399,  by  qaartatioBt  P* 
405,  or  by  the  touchstone,  which  is  a  variety  of  flinty  slate  (LydiiB 
stone)  or  basalt,  of  a  uniform  black  colour.  A  streak  is  dnwn  <* 
the  surface  of  the  stone  with  the  piece  of  gold  to  be  tried,  aad  thii 
is  compared  with  those  given  by  a  series  of  alloys,  the  compotitic^ 
of  which  is  known,  until  one  is  found  identical  in  aspect  with  tf, 
which  must  result  from  the  two  being  of  the  same  degree  of  pttriV* 
In  these  trials  it  is  necessary,  however,  to  know  beforehand  whetr 
er  the  alloy  is  silver  or  copper,  or  whether,  as  frequently  occult 
both  be  present. 

Of  Palladium. 

This  metal  is  found  associated  with  platinum,  bat  aeldom  eoai^ 
tntes  more  than  one  per  cent,  of  the  ore.  After  the  platinm  hii 
been  precipitated  from  the  solution  in  aqua  regia,  bv  menaa  of  ■! 
finunoniac,  cyanide  of  mercury  is  added,  by  which  all  the      **  *' 
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is  thrown  down  as  cyanide ;  this,  when  ignited,  is  totally  decom- 
posed, and  metallic  palladium  remains. 

The  general  characters  of  palladium  are  very  similar  to  those  of 
platinum ;  it  is  white,  almost  infusible,  but  admits  of  being  welded ; 
It  is  malleable  and  ductile;  specific  gravity  11*5.  When  heated 
helow  ignition,  its  surface  becomes  blue  and  green,  from  the  forma- 
tion of  a  thin  layer  of  suboxide ;  but  by  a  stronger  heat  this  is  re- 
duced, and  the  metal  becomes  bright.  Palladium  is  not  sensibly 
acted  on  by  muriatic  or  sulphuric  acid,  but  it  dissolves  in  nitric 
acid  with  facility.  The  symbol  of  palladium  is  Pd.,  and  its  atomic 
weight  665*9  or  53*4. 

There  are  three  oxides  of  palladium,  of  which  only  one,  the  protoxide — Pd.O.; 
eaoiyalent  765-9  or  61-4 — has  Men  as  yet  studied  with  much  care :  this  oxide  is  form- 
ed when  palladium  dissolves  in  nitric  acid,  and  is  obtained  as  a  black  powder  when 
the  nitrate  is  decomposed  at  a  temperature  below  redness ;  by  the  addition  of  potash 
to  a  salt  of  pialladium,  this  oxide  is  thrown  down,  hydrated,  as  a  brown  powder. 
If  the  iHTOtoxide  of  palladium  be  exposed  to  a  dull  red  heat,  it  parts  with  half  its 
oxygen,  and  a  suAoxtde^  PdgO.,  is  produced,  which  gives  a  series  oi  salts,  resembling 
in  general  characters  those  of  the  suboxide  of  copper. 

By  decomposing  the  bichloride  of  palladimn  with  carbonate  of  potash,  the  deiUox- 
ide,  FdOi,  is  obtained  as  a  yellowish  brown  powder ;  it  appears  to  combine  boUi  with 
acids  and  alkalies,  but  of  its  properties  very  little  is  known. 

There  are  suifkwrets  of  Pauadium,  which  correspond  to  the  oxides,  but  farther  than 
that  they  are  brown  powders,  generated  by  the  action  of  sulphtuet  of  hydrogen  on 
Ihe  respective  chlorides,  they  have  not  been  much  examined^ 

Palladium  in  solution  is  at  once  recognised  by  giving  with  ammonia  a  flesh-red 
precipitate,  which  redissolves  in  an  excess,  giving  a  colourless  solution ;  with  cya- 
nide of  mercury  it  produces  a  whitish  precipitate,  and  with  iodide  of  potassium,  a 
Mack  powder. 

Of  Platinum. 

Platinum  was  originally  discovered  in  the  sands  of  some  Sonth 
American  rivers,  and  from  its  similarity  to  silver  (plata)j  obtained 
the  name  of  platina  (little  silver).  It  has  since  been  found  more 
abimdantly  in  the  mountains  of  the  Oural,  which  separate  European 
from  Asiatic  Russia.  The  supply  of  platinum  has  increased  so 
much  lately,  that  a  coinage  of  it,  issued  some  years  ago  by  the 
Russian  government,  was  obliged  to  be  recalled,  from  the  rapid 
diminution  in  value  which  it  underwent. 

The  platinum  exists  native,  but  is  associated  with  a  great  number 
of  metals,  particularly  four,  remarkable  for  not  being  found  except 
along  with*  it.  The  grains  of  metal  are  disseminated  in  rocks  of 
iffneous  origin  (granite,  syenite),  and  in  the  sands  of  rivers  which 
flow  over  them.  The  processes  for  the  extraction  of  platinum  from 
the  crude  ore  are  very  complex,  and  as  the  working  of  it  has  be- 
come a  branch  of  manufacture,  the  chemist  always  obtains  the  pore 
metal  in  commerce,  and  its  details  need  not  be  inserted. 

Pure  platinum  is  white  like  silver,  but  not  so  brilliant.  It  is  the 
densest  of  all  bodies,  its  sp.  gr.  being  21*5.  It  is  very  malleable 
and  ductile.  It  is  infusible  except  by  the  hydro-oxygen  blowpipe,  but 
at  a  high  temperature  may  be  welded  like  iron,  and  thus  worked 
into  the  various  forms  in  which  it  is  employed  in  the  chemical  arts. 
Platinum  may  also  exist  in  a  state  of  minute  division,  and  thereby 
becomes  useful  in  many  operations,  particularly  those  of  slow  com- 
baation,  as  noticed  in  p.  180,  250,  287.  The  finely-divided  platinum 
ja  of  two  kindS|  spongy  platinum  and  platinum-blmck*    The  former  ia 
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prepared  by  diBsolving  chloride  of  platinum  and  sal  ammoniac  Mp- 
arately  in  alcohol,  and  mixing  the  solutions ;  the  doable  chloride  of 
platinum  and  ammonium  is  thus  produced  as  a  fine  yellow  powder, 
which,  while  yet  moist,  is  to  be  made  into  balls  like  peas,  and  ]flel^ 
ed  to  full  redness.    The  chlorine  is  all  carried  off  by  the  hydrogea 
of  the  ammonia,  and  the  platinum  remains  as  a  light  gray  sponge, 
in  the  form  of  the  little  balls ;  it  is  this  kind  of  platinum  that  ii 
used  in  the  aphlogistic  lamp,  in  the  eudiometer,  and  for  other  pm^ 
poses  already  noticed.    The  platinum-Mack  may  be  obtained  either 
by  precipitating  a  solution  of  bichloride  of  platinum  with  line,  wd 
boiling  the  precipitate  in  muriatic  acid  for  a  few  minutes ;  or,  bel- 
ter, by  dissolvin?  protochloride  of  platinum  in  a  boiling  solution  of 
potash,  and  addmg  thereto  alcohoX  in  small  quantities  at  a  time, 
until  idl  effervescence  ceases ;  a  jet-black  precipitate  is  produced, 
which  is  to  be  boiled  successively  with  alcohol,  muriatic  aeid,  tad 
potash,  and,  finally,  four  or  ^ve  times  in  water.     The  substance 
thus  obtained  is  pure  metallic  platinum,  but  it  is  a  dull  black  pow* 
der.    It  absorbs  oxygen  in  considerable  quantity,  and  hence,  when 
brought  into  an  atmosphere  of  any  inflammable  vapour,  it  facilitates 
the  combination  of  the  two  with  remarkable  enersy.    Doebereiner 
terms  it  an  oxyphorus  from  this  property.    Many  interesting  reac- 
tions in  organic  chemistry  succeed  only  by  the  aid  of  this  platinnm- 
black. 

Platinum  has  no  tendency  to  combine  with  the  oxygen  of  the 
air,  but  it  is  oxidized  slightly  when  nitre  or  even  potash  is  fused  ii 
contact  with  it.  It  resists  the  action  of  all  acids  except  the  nitro- 
muriatic  acid  and  the  nitro-hydrofluoric  acids,  and  in  these  it  die- 
solves  more  slowly  than  gold. 

The  symbol  of  platinum  is  PL  Its  equivalent  is  1233*5  or  %*& 
By  the  decomposition  of  the  chlorides  of  platinum,  two  oxides  of  it 

are  obtained. 

Pnt4Kcuie  of  Plaiimtmr^FtO. ;  equivaleDt  1333-5  or  106-8— is  produced  bfdi|Bii- 
ing  the  protochloride  with  as  much  potash  as  exactly  suffices  for  its  decompontioB' 
An  excess  of  potash  dissolves  it,  forming  a  dark  olive  liquor.  When  pore  it  i** 
black  powder,  easily  decomposed  by  heat  into  platinum  and  oxygen.  It  oonblBei 
with  acids,  forming  salts,  which  have  been  as  yet  but  little  studied. 

Deuloxide  of  Platinum.— Pt.Ot.  Equivalent  1433-5  or  114*8.  This  sobstssee  hu 
a  remarkable  tendency  to  combine  with  bases,  and  hence  cannot  be  obtained  p0* 
by  the  direct  decomposition  of  the  chloride,  as  it  carries  down  with  it,  alwi^* 
quantity  of  the  alkali  employed,  if  this  be  in  excess ;  and  if  it  be  not,  tbencs(f> 
basic  cnloride  is  obtainea.  The  nitrate  of  platinum,  however,  when  decoofBm 
by  soda,  yields  one  half  of  the  oxide  of  platinum,  pure,  but  hydimted,  totmai^ 
brown  powder  like  the  peroxide  of  iron;  when  anhydrous,  it  is  black ;  by  bettss 
resolved  into  oxygen  and  platinum.  This  oxide  appears  to  form  two  kinds  of  h1Bi 
one  with  acids,  m  which  it  is  the  ba.se,  and  the  other  with  alkalies  and  eUlH  ^ 
which  it  is  the  acid.    In  another  place  I  shall  notice  them  fkrther. 

There  are  two  sulphurets  ofPlalinvm  corresponding  to  the  two  oxides.  ThitM 
PtS.,  is  produced  by  digesting  the  protochloride  with  sulphuret  of  hydroeen.  Itii 


rapidly  even  in  drying,  and  becomes  acid.    By  nitnc  acid  it  is  convened  'wilk  v 
tense  action  into  sulphate  of  platinum. 

Phosphurets  and  seleniurets  of  platinum  have  been  formed,  bat  they  are  aoilfr 
portant 

The  detection  of  platinum  is  efiected  easily  by  precipitating  ill 

•olntion  by  a  slip  of  ainc,  when  a  black  powder  aepanteiy  aoUb 
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.only  ill  aqna  reg^a,  and  then  giving  with  reagents  the  following  re- 
Bolts.  A  solution  of  sal  ammoniac  in  alcohol  gives  a  fine  yellow 
crystalline  precipitate ;  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  a  black 
precipitate,  which  dissolves  in  an  excess,  producing  a  rich  crimson 
solution ;  with  sulphuret  of  hydrogen,  the  brown  bisulphuret  of  pla- 
tinum ;  and  with  protochloride  of  tin,  a  chocolate  precipitate  or  a 
deep  reddish  solution,  according  to  the  quantity  present. 

The  action  of  this  last  reagent  is  founded  on  the  reduction  of  the 
bichloride  of  platinum  to  the  state  of  protochloride  by  the  first  por- 
tion of  protochloride  of  tin  employed.  This  test  acts,  therefore, 
also  with  solutions  of  the  protoxide  of  platinum,  and  the  metal  may 
be  also  known  to  be  in  the  state  of  protoxide,  when,  on  the  appli- 
cation of  iodide  of  potassium  in  excess,  the  liquor  is  not  coloured 
red,  but  becomes  so  on  the  addition  of  a  drop  of  nitric  acid  or  chlo- 
rine water. 

The  great  use  of  platinum  is  f6r  the  manufacture  of  the  large 
boilers  used  in  the  concentration  of  oil  of  vitriol ;  it  is  also  univer- 
sally employed  as  the  material  for  the  crucibles  used  in  the  more 
delicate  operations  of  mineral  analysis.  Indeed,  the  accuracy  now 
attained  in  that  department  of  research  is  in  a  great  part  due  to  the 
introduction  of  platinum  vessels  into  the  laboratory ;  it  is  also  ac- 
casionally  used  in  enamelling  on  glass  and  porcelain.'^ 

Of  Iridium  and  Rhodium. 


These  metals  are,  like  palladium  and  miiimm,  fomid  only  associated  with  plati- 
unm  and  are  extracted  from  the  cmde  ore  already  noticed ;  me  iridium  and  osmium 
are,  nowever,  united,  forming  an  alloy,  the  crystalline  grains  of  which  are  merely 
mixed  with  the  particles  of  the  platinum  ore  in  which  the  rhodium  and  palladium 
aie  contained;  when  the  platina  ore  is  dissolved  in  aqua  regia,  the  iridium  and  os- 
mium ore  rexnains  undissolved,  and  requires  to  be  treated  by  fusion  with  caustic 
potash ;  the  iridium  then  becomes  oxidized,  and  combines  with  the  alkali.  The  pro- 
cesses of  purification  need  not  be  inserted. 

Metallic  iridium  resembles  platinum,  but  is  still  more  infusible ;  when  fused  by 
the  voltaic  batteiy,  it  is  white  and  very  brilliant;  specific  gravity  ld'68 ;  after  being 
Btiongly  heated,  it  is  insoluble  in  acids,  but  when  obtaineid  in  the  spongy  form  by 
the  reduction  of  its  oxides  by  hydrogen  at  a  red  heat,  it  becomess  lightly  oxidized, 
and  is  soluble  in  aqua  legia. 

Iridium  combines  with  oxygen  in  four  proportions ;  its  83rmbol  is  Ir.,  and  its  equiv- 
alent 1333*5  or  96*8,  the  same  as  that  of  platmum.  ^ 

Proioxide  of  Iridium^  Ir.O.,  is  obtained  by  decomposing  the  protochloride  by  car- 
bonate of  potash ;  it  appears  as  a  greenish-gray  hydrate ;  this  oxide  combines  wiUi 
adds.  Tne  sesqtUoxute^  IrgOs,  is  that  ibrmed  wnen  the  metal  is  ignited  with  potash; 
it  is  a  bluish-black  powder,  and  is  the  most  permanent  of  the  oxides ;  it  is  not  decom- 
posed except  at  a  heat  above  the  melting  point  of  silver,  whereas  the  higher  and 
lower  d^^es  pass  into  it  on  the  application  of  heat  This  oxide  unites  with  acids, 
aiving  dark  blood-red  coloured  salts.  The  deuioxide  of  Iridium^  Ir.Ot,  exists  com- 
nned  with  acids,  but  has  not  been  isolated.  The  peroxide^  Ir.Os,  is  formed  in  small 
ooantity  when  iridium  is  ignited  with  nitre,  but  is  best  prepared  by  the  decomposi- 
Uon  of  the  perchloride.  Solutions  containing  salts  of  the  protoxide  and  of  the  per- 
oxide togetner,  present  a  great  variety  of  shades  of  purple  and  blue,  and  hence  gave 
«fiirin  to  the  name  of  the  metal  (Iris). 

Rkodinm. — This  metal  remains  dissolved  in  the  nitromuriatic  solution  of  the  plap 
thmm  ore  after  the  platinum  and  palladium  have  been  separated  from  it;  for  the 
«ode  of  eliminating  it  fit>m  the  many  metals  which  still  remain,  I  refer  to  the  sys- 
tanaCic  works. 

BAetallic  rhodium  is  obtained  by  the  decomposition  of  its  chloride  at  a  red  heat  by 
hydrogen  gas ;  when  rendered  coherent  by  pressure,  it  is  white,  but  very  brittle  and 
haid;  sp.  gr.  about  11-0.  If  completely  pure,  it  is  not  acted  on  even  by  aqua  reeiap 
tet  It  uminatas  vcflMricabl j  the  principle  of  oomnniiiieated  aiBniQr,  describea  pi, 

f  FF 
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237;  for,  when  alloyed  with  copper,  lead,  or  platina,  it  dissolves  along  with  the  oUia 
metal  in  aqua  regia.  Rhodium  derives  its  name  from  the  beaotifiil  roae  (podof)  oqIp 
our  of  its  solutions  ^  it  combines  with  oxygen  in  two  proportions ;  its  symbol  is  R, 
and  its  equivalent  661*4  or  52.3. 

Of  the  protoxide  of  Rhodium,  it  is  only  known  that  it  exists  in  certain  salts  tiiat 
have  been  but  little  examined ;  the  sesqiuoxide^  R«Q»i  is  the  basis  (if  the  most  iinn»> 
tant  compounds  of  this  metal.  It  is  prepared  by  igniting  metallic  riiodiom  witb  a 
mixture  of  caustic  potash  and  nitre ;  a  brown  mass  is  formed,  which,  when  decom- 
posed by  muriatic  acid,  yields  the  oxide  as  a  my  hydrate,  insoluble  in  acids.  Ber 
zelius  is  of  opinion  that  there  are  two  isomenc  forms  of  tins  oxide,  the  salts  of  one 
being  yellow  in  solution,  and  those  of  the  other  being  rose-coloured.  There  are siq»> 
posed  to  exist,  also,  complex  oxides  of  rhodium,  resembling,  probably,  the  conpfez 
oxides  of  iron  and  manganese.  The  equivalent  of  rhodium  is  so.  neariy  equal  to 
that  of  palladium,  that  some  relations  might  be  expected  in  the  constitution  of  their 
combinations,  which,  as  yet,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  experimentally  invesii' 
gated. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

ON   THE   GENERAL  PROPERTIES   AND  CONSTITUTION  OF  SiXTS. 

The  bodies'  included  under  the  name  of  salts  may  be  arranged  in 
two  classes,  characterized  by  a  remarkable  difierence  of  chemictl 
constitution ;  the  first  comprehends  such  as  are  formed  by  theuiioB 
of  a  simple  body  of  the  chlorine  family  with  a  metal ;  that  cUoride 
of  sodium,  iodide  ofpotassium,  bromide  of  iron,  fluoride  of  ealciniDy 
are  of  this  kind.  The  salts  of  the  second  class,  on  the  contitiji 
are  formed  by  the  union  of  substances  already  compound,  and  pos- 
sessed of  those  opposite  properties  by  which  one  is  determined  to 
be  an  acid  and  the  other  a  base.  The  general  characters  of  usAt 
and  bases,  and  of  the  salts  formed  by  their  union,  have  been  taffi" 
ciently  described  in  many  places  already  (p.  151,  154i,  157),  ti^ 
need  not  be  here  repeated.  In  general,  the  acids  and  bases  so  6«- 
gaged  contain  oxygen  as  their  electro-negative  ingredient ;  buttheio 
are  classes  of  salts  formed  by  the  union  of  sulphur  acids  aod  fflr 
phur  bases,  and,  as  noticed  in  p.  238  and  294,  selenium  and  telluriiDB 
resemble  oxygen  and  sulphur  in  this  respect.  The  history  of  tk^ 
metallic  compounds  in  the  last  chapter  affords  many  cases  of  ^ 
existence  of  such  salts,  and  in  the  detailed  history  of  the  more  iiB* 
portant  salts  which  will  follow,  others  will  be  described ;  but  tbei* 
are  some  points  of  more  general  interest,  touchinfl^  the  salts  M  ^ 
class,  the  laws  of  formation  to  which  they  are  subjected,  and  the 
relations  between  their  several  subdivisions,  which  I  shall  now  ]f^ 
ceed  to  notice  as  briefly  as  the  subject  will  admit. 

I  have  frequently  adverted  to  the  circumstance  that  the  bodie* 
termed  hydracids  were  in  reality  not  acids,  but  compounds  of  hj* 
drogen,  in  which  that  element  acted  as  a  positive  metallic  conilitB' 
ent ;  and  that,  when  they  act  on  a  metallic  oxide,  double  decompott- 
tion  generally  occurs,  precisely  as  when  a  chloride  or  iodide  of 
zinc  or  copper  is  decomposed  by  potash  or  by  soda.  Thus  CllL 
and  K.O.  produce  CLK.  and  H.O.,  precitely  as  when  CLCo.  and  KA 
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produce  G1.K.  and  Cu.O.  The  chlorides  and  iodides  of  hydrogen, 
although  popularly  called  acids  ^muriatic  and  hydriodic  acids),  are 
thus  really  salts,  and  in  all  their  reactions  display  that  constitu- 
tion. Also,  when  a  hydracid  is  put  in  contact  with  a  metal,  the 
solution  of  it  is  determined  altogether  hy  its  power  of  expeUing  the 
hydrogen  and  of  taking  its  place.  From  Cl.H.  and  Zn.  there  are 
produced  Cl.Zn.,  and  H.  becomes  free,  precisely  as  chloride  of  cop- 
per, Cu.CL,  is  decomposed  by  zinc,  copper  being  precipitated.  The 
hydracids,  therefore,  do  not  unite  with  metallic  oxides  to  form  salts, 
but  they  decompose  them,  water  being  evolved. 

The  hydracids  are  capable  of  forming  what  are  termed  acid-salts ; 
thus  the  fluoride  of  potassium  combines  with  hydrofluoric  acid  to 
form  an  acid  compound ;  the  chloride  of  hydrogen  combines  with 
chloride  of  gold :  but  these  bodies  are  really  double  salts.  The 
compounds  of  hydrogen,  in  such  combinations,  resembling  the  cor- 
responding compounds  of  zinc,  copper,  &;c.,  which,  under  the  same 
circumstances,  all  form  corresponding  double  salts. 

I  have  already  described  the  functions  of  water  in  the  hydrates 
of  the  ordinary  oxygen  acids :  these  are  salts  of  water,  subject  to 
the  same  rules  of  composition  as  the  ordinary  salts  of  the  same 
acid.  When  such  an  acid,  as,  for  example,  oil  of  vitriol,  S.O3-I-H.O., 
acts  upon  a  metallic  oxide,  the  water  is  displaced,  and  a  salt  of  the 
metallic  oxide  formed.  When  such  a  hydn^ted  acid  acts  on  a  met- 
al, this  may  be  dissolved  either  by  substitution  for,  and  displacement 
of  the  hydrogen,  as  in  the  ordinary  cases  of  obtaining  that  gas,  or 
by  the  direct  decomporsition  of  a  part  of  the  acid,  as  in  the  process- 
es for  obtaining  sulphurous  acid  and  nitric  oxide  (p.  285,  274). 

Salts  may  be  either  neutral,  acid,  or  b<uic.  A  salt  is  neutral  which 
does  not  manifest,  in  its  action  on  vegetable  colours,  acid  or  alka- 
line properties,  and  consists  generally  of  one  equivalent  of  acid 
united  to  one  equivalent  of  base,  this  last  containing  one  equivalent 
of  oxygen.  The  true  neutral  salts  have,  therefore,  for  bases,  either 
suboxides  or  protoxides.  The  salts  of  sesquioxides  and  deutoxides 
generally  react  like  acids,  except  where  there  is  an  excess  of  base. 
The  quantity  of  acid  with  which  metallic  oxides  are  disposed  to 
unite  in  their  most  neutral  salts,  is  subject  to  a  remarkable  propor- 
tion, being  one  equivalent  for  each  atom  of  oxygen  which  the  base 
contains.  Thus  a  protoxide  or  suboxide  combines  with  one  equiv- 
alent of  acid.  The  sulphate  of  zinc  is  Zn.O. .  S.O, ;  sulphate  of  cop- 
per Cu.O. .  S.Os ;  the  subnitrate  of  mercury,  Hg^O. .  N.O5.  A  sesqui- 
oxide  unites  with  three  equivalents  of  acid,  as  sulphate  of  alumina, 
AljOa+dS.Os.  Salts  in  which  this  law  is  observed  to  hold  are  gen- 
erally described  as  neutral,  even  though  their  action  on  vegetable 
colours  may  indicate  a  preponderance  of  acid ;  and  understanding 
by  the  word,  not  the  absence  or  presence  of  the  property  of  chan- 
ging turmeric  or  litmus,  but  the  state  in  which  tne  characteristic 
properties  of  acid  and  base  are  most  neutralized,  the  definition  of 
a  neutral  salt  may  best  be  that  in  which  the  number  of  atoms  of 
acid  is  equal  to  the  number  of  atoms  of  oxygen  in  the  base. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  acid  salts :  1st,  those  in  which  the  excess 
of  acid  is  present  in  its  hydrated  form ;  and,  2d,  those  in  which 
the  dry  acid  is  in  excess.    These  differ  remarkably  ia  nature,  those 
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of  the  first  class  being  not  really  acid  salts,  but  doable  salts,  of  which 
one  base  is  water.  Thus  the  common  bisulphate  of  potash,  of  which 
the  formula  is  K.O. .  S.O,+H.O. .  S.Oj,  is  one  of  a  family  of  doahk 
salts,  in  which  sulphate  of  potash  is  united  to  a  sulphate  of  a  pro- 
toxide, as  sulphate  of  copper,  of  zinc,  of  iron,  or  of  magnesia.  There 
is  thus  really  no  excess  of  acid.  In  like  manner,  the  bicarboBatt 
of  potash  is  a  double  carbonate  of  potash  and  water,  K.O.  .0.01+ 
H.O. .  C.O2,  to  which  similar  analogies  exist.  These  salts  resemble 
completely  the  acid  salts  of  the  hydracids,  described  in  the  begin- 
ning of  this  chapter^  K.O. .  S.O,+H.O. .  S.O^  correspondinir  exact- 
ly to  K.F.+H.F. 

It  is  only  the  salts  which  do  not  contain  water  that  can  be  looked 
upon  as  having  a  true  excess  of  acid.  Of  these,  the  chromates  of 
potash  afibrd  the  best  examples,  in  which  an  atom  of  potash  is  cooh 
bined  with  one,  two,  or  three  equivalents  of  acid,  forming  K.O.-f 
Cr.Oa,  K.0.+2Cr.0;„  and  K.O.  +  3Cr.03.  There  exists  a  similtf 
compound  of  sulphuric  acid  and  potash,  which  is  easily  decomposed 
by  water,  being  changed  into  the  ordinary  bisulphate. 

Basic  salts  are  those  in  which  there  is  present  more  than  one 
equivalent  of  base  for  each  equivalent  of  acid  ^  thus,  in  tnrbeth  min- 
eral there  is  SHg.O.  +  S.O,;  in  basic  nitrate  of  copper,  ^a.O.+N. 
O5 .  H.O. ;  in  basic  sulphate  of  copper,  4Cu.O.+S.03+4H.O.    It  hai 
been  thought  that  the  proportion  of  base  in  basic  salts  bore  a  sim- 
ple relation  to  the  quantity  of  oxygen  in  the  acid,  being  genersIJf 
equal  to  it.     This  idea  was  founded  on  the  circumstance  that  the 
early  analyses  of  many  basic  sulphates  grave  the  proportion  of  three 
atoms  of  base  to  one  of  acid  ;  but  the  basic  sulphate  of  merconr  i< 
the  only  example  I  have  found  really  to  exist  of  that  constitHUoo, 
the  other  sulphates  containing  always  a  quantity  of  metallic  oiid^ 
amounting  to  two,  or  four,  or  six  equivalents. 

The  first  and  most  remarkable  insight  into  the  constitatioD  of 
basic  salts  which  we  obtained  was  the  principle  laid  down  by  Gra- 
ham, that  all  salts  are  really  neutral  in  constitution.     The  samopti 
of  hydrogen  to  the  ma^nesian  family  of  metals,  and  hence  of  mt^ 
to  the  oxides  of  that  class,  suggested  the  idea  that  the  excesi  oi 
base  should  not  be  considered  as  actually  combined  with  the  itiii 
but  that  it  replaced  the  water  of  crystallization  which  the  neaUv 
salt  contains.     This  view  was  remarkably  supported  by  the  eri- 
dence  of  the  basic  nitrates  adduced  by  Graham,  and  has  been  ex* 
tended  to  the  chlorides  and  sulphates  by  my  own  investigttiw* 
Thus  nitrate  of  copper,  in  its  crystallized  and  neutral  condition,  i* 
Cu.O.  .N.O5+3H.O.,  and  the  basic  nitrate  is  formed  by  H.O..HO1 
-f-  3Cu.O.     Comparing  these  two  with  the  hydrated  nitric  acid,  ip* 
gr.  l*-^*,  the  formula 

Nitrate  of  ywLter,  =H.O. .  N.O5+3H.O. 

Nitrate  of  copper,  =Cu.O. .  N.Os+SH.O. 

Basic  nitrate  of  copper,  =H.O. .  N.Oj+SCu.O. 

evid^ntlv  correspond,  the  only  difference  being  that,  in  place  of 
«L\td«k  o(  hydroffen,  there  is  oxide  of  copper  substituted,  m  a  pro- 
MHion  continually  increasing.  From  these  conditions  it  follows, 
SmM  with  the  same  acid  and  base  there  may  be  formed  a  great  n* 
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'  miy  of  basic  salts ;  for  the  neutral  salt  may  crystallize  with  many 
different  proportions  of  water,  and  from  each  there  may  be  one  or 
more  basic  salts  derived,  by  sabstitution  of  metallic  oxide.  Thus 
the  sulphate  of  zinc  generally  contains  eight  atoms  of  base  to  one 
of  acid ;  and  in  its  common  crystallized  form,  these  consist  of  one  of 
oxide  of  zinc  and  seven  of  water ;  but  in  becoming  basic,  the  quan- 
tity of  oxide  of  zinc  gradually  increases,  and  a  series  of  basic  salts 
is  formed,  as 

S.O,+Zn.O.+7H.O.,        S.O,+6Zn.O.+2H.O., 
S.0, + 4Zn.  0. + 4H.0.,      S.0,+ 8Zn.O. 

The  salts,  consisting  of  a  simple  body  of  the  chlorine  family  uni- 
ted with  a  meta],  as  chloride  of  sodium,  iodide  of  potassium,  &c., 
and  which,  from  the  analogy  of  common  salt,  are  termed  haloid  salts 
(dXg  and  ei6o^)y  combine  frequently  with  the  oxide  of  the  metal 
which  they  contain,  and  form  basic  haloid  salts.  Thus  we  have  Cu. 
Cl.-f-3Cu.O.,  basic  chloride  of  copper ;  Hg.C].-f-3Hg.O.,  basic  chlo- 
ride of  mercury  ;  Pb.I.  +  2Pb.O.,  basic  iodide  of  lead.  Such  com- 
pounds are,  however,  generally  termed  oxychlorideSj  oxyiodides,  Jcc. : 
they  are  subjected  to  precisely  the  same  laws  of  derivation  and  con- 
stitution as  the  basic  salts  of  the  same  metals  with  ordinary  acids. 

From  what  has  been  said  above,  it  might  be  concluded  that  a 
neutral  salt  consisted  in  all  cases  of  one  equivalent  of  base  united 
to  one  of  acid,  and  that,  wherever  the  base  was  present  in  larfi;er 
quantity,  the  salt  should  necessarily  be  termed  basic  ;  but  an  im- 
portant distinction  requires  to  be  here  laid  down. .  There  are  three 
phosphates  of  silver,  which  contain  respectively  one,  two,  and  three 
atoms  of  oxide  of  silver  united  to  one  atom  of  acid ;  but  we  do  not 
consider  the  first  as  being  neutral,  and  the  others  as  containing  an 
excess  of  base,  for  we  find  them  to  arise  from  the  state  of  the  phos- 
phoric acid,  which,  according  as  it  has  been  combined  with  more 
or  less  basic  water,  cives  origin  to  classes  of  salts  containing  one, 
two,  or  three  equivalents  of  oxide.  The  peculiar  relations  of  the 
phosphoric  acid,  and  of  arsenic  acid  also,  to  water,  and  the  effect 
of  it  on  the  composition  of  these  salts,  have  been  noticed  already  in 
p.  297  and  377.  In  addition,  therefore,  to  ordinary  neutral  salts, 
which  are  monobasic^  or  contain  an  equivalent  of  base  and  one  of 
acid,  there  are  bibasic  and  tribasic  salts,  containing  respectively  two 
and  three  equivalents  of  base  to  one  of  acid,  and  yet  being  neutral ; 
by  which  is  meant,  not  that  they  are  without  action  on  test  paper, 
since  one  tribasic  salt  may  redden  litmus,  while  another  may  brown 
turmeric  paper,  but  that  they  are  derived  from  a  definite  combination 
of  the  acid  with  basic  water,  and  not  by  the  replacement  of  the  wa- 
ter of  crystallization  by  metallic  oxide,  as  in  the  case  of  real  basic 
salts. 

A  simple  distinction  between  bibasic  and  tribasic  salts  on  the  one 
hand,  and  ordinary  basic  salts  on  the  other,  is,  that  in  the  former 
the  difiTerent  atoms  of  base  may  be  of  dififerent  kinds,  while  in  the 
latter  the  metallic  oxide  replacmg  the  water  is  all  of  the  same  sort. 
Thus,  there  is  basic  sulphate  of  zinc  and  basic  sulphate  of  copper, 
bat  there  could  not  be  a  basic  sulphate  partly  of  zinc  and  partly  of 
copper,  the  sulphuric  acid  being  monobasic.    But  there  is  a  tribasic 
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phoBphate  of  soda,  ammonia,  and  water ;  another  of  magrnesia,  am- 
monia, and  water ;  others  of  potash  and  water.  The  pretence  of 
two  or  more  bases  of  different  kinds  thus  distinguishing  completely 
the  salts  of  the  bibasic  and  tribasic  acids  from  the  ordinary  basie 
salts. 

These  principles,  which  are  now  of  tne  highest  importance  in 
philosophical  chemistry,  were  first  applied  by  Graham  to  the  salts 
of  the  phosphoric  and  arsenic  acids,  but  they  have  been  found  to 
throw  light  upon  some  of  the  most  difficult  questions  in  the  history 
of  the  organic  acids,  of  which  a  great  number  have  been  shown  by 
Liebig  to  be  similarly  circumstanced. 

Double  salts  are  formed  by  the  union  of  two  simple  salts*     In  gen- 
eral, both  salts  contain  the  same  acid,  but  different  bases,  and  the 
two  bases  belong  to  difl^erent  natural  groups;  as  when  sulphate  of 
potash  combines  with  the  sulphates  of  the  protoxides  of  the  metab 
of  the  second  isomorphous  group,  replacing  therein  the  atom  of 
constitutional  water  which  they  sill  contain.     Thus  ordina^  sul- 
phate of  zinc,  Zn.O.  .  S.O3 .  H.0.-|-6Aq.,giyes  with  K.O.  •  S.O^the 
double  salt  (Zn.O.  .  S.Os+K.O.  .  S.03)+6Aq.;  and  sulphate  of  cop- 
per, Cu.O.  .  S.O, .  H.0.+4Aq., gives  (Cu.Q.  .  S.O,-f-K.O. .  S.Q,)-f- 
4>Aq.    The  sulphate  of  potash  combines  also  with  the  sesquiozides 
of  the  third  isomorphous  group,  such  as  alumina,  and  g^ves  origin 
to  the  various  kinds  of  alums.     Similar  classes  of  salts  are  formed 
by  the  union  of  the  other  alkaline  sulphates  with  the  sulphates  of 
the  second  and  third  isomorphous  groups.     The  salts  of  isomorphoof 
bases  with  the  same  acid  do  not  appear  capable  of  combining  so  m 
to  produce  double  salts,  but  in  crystallizing  are  mechanicalfy  mix- 
ed (p.  31).     This  rule,  however,  is  not  without  exception,  as  tlie 
constant  composition  of  the  magnesian  limestone,  Ca.O. .  C.Oj-f  Jig* 
O.  .  C.Og,  indicates  that  its  elements  are  chemically  united. 

Salts  of  difflerent  acids  with  the  same  base  may  combine  to  fona 
double  salts,  as  the  oxalate  and  nitrate  of  lead  \  and  there  are  ex- 
amples, though  few,  of  a  double  salt  containing  two  acids  and  two 
bases. 

The  relations  of  salts  to  water  have  been  fully  discussed  under 
the  heads  of  solution  and  crystallization  (p.  22,  et  9tq,\  and  of  tte 
chemical  properties  of  water  (p.  253),  to  which  it  is  sufficient  to 
refer. 

The  haloid  salts  combine  together  to  form  double  salts,  as  th* 
double  chloride  of  gold  and  sodium,  the  double  chloride  of  coppc' 
and  potassium,  and  conform  therein  to  the  same  general  principle* 
that  have  been  just  described  for  the  oxygen  salts. 

It  has  been  always  mentioned,  that  when  muriatic  acid  acts  on  ^ 
metallic  oxide,  water  is  formed,  and  a  chloride  of  the  metal  prodir 
ced.     The  question  of  whether  this  always  occurs  is  not -without 
interest,  and  has  been  often  agitated.     There  is  no  doubt  bat  that 
it  is  the  general  rule,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  may  not  be  with- 
out exception.     The  difi^crence  of  properties  of  the  chlorides  of 
magnesium  and  of  aluminum  in  the  anhydrous  state  and  when  crys- 
tallized with  water,  is  so  great  as  to  grive  reason  to  suppose  that 
these  chlorides  decompose  water,  and  that  the  crystallized  hydnted 
salts  are  not  AI2CI3+3H.O.  and  Mg.CL-f  H.O.,  but  AltO,-f  3ILCL  and 
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Mg.O.-f-H.Cl.    Hence  it  is  probable  that  magnesia  and  alumina 
combine  with  hydracids  without  decomposition. 

The  sulphur  sall^  consist  of  a  sulphur  acid,  which  is  generally  a 
sulphuret  of  an  electro-negative  metal  or  of  carbon,  combined  with 
a  sulphur  base,  which  is  a  sulphuret  of  an  electro-positive  metal. 
In  their  constitution  they  resemble  the  analogous  oxygen  salts. 
Many  of  their  characters  have  been  described  already  (p.  282,  386). 
The  positive  metallic  sulphurets  combine  frequently  with  the  ha- 
loid, or  oxygen  salts  of  the  same  metal,  to  form  basic  salts ;  this  is 
the  case  particularly  with  mercury.  Thus  there  is  Hg.O.  .  S.Os+ 
2Hg.S.,  similar  to  Hg.O.  .  S.03+2Hg.O.,  ordinary  turbeth  mineral. 
It  had  been  long  remarked  as  curious,  that  bodies  so  totally  dif- 
ferent in  composition  as  the  compound  of  chlorine  with  a  metal  on 
the  one  hand,  and  of  an  oxygen  acid  with  the  oxide  of  the  metal  on 
the  other,  should  be  so  similar  in  properties,  that  both  must  be 
classed  together  as  scUtSj  and  should  give  origin  to  series  of  basic 
and  acid  compounds  for  the  m^ost  part  completely  parallel.  This 
difficulty  has  been  so  much  felt  by  the  most  enlightened  chemists, 
that  doubts  have  been  raised  as  to  whether  the  acid  and  base,  which 
are  placed  in  contact  to  form  by  their  union  an  oxygen  salt,  really 
exist  in  it  when  formed ;  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  at  the  mo- 
ment of  union  a  new  arrangement  of  elements  takes  place,  by  which 
the  structure  of  the  resulting  salt  is  assimilated  to  that  of  a  com- 
pound of  chlorine  or  of  iodine  with  a  metal.  This  view,  at  first 
sight  so  far  fetched,  which  considers  that  in  Glauber's  salt  there  is 
neither  sulphuric  acid  nor  soda,  but  sulphur,  oxygen,  and  sodium, 
in  some  other  and  simpler  mode  of  combination,  is  now  very  exten- 
sively received  by  chemists ;  and  I  shall  proceed,  therefore,  to  de- 
scribe, with  some  detail,  the  form  which  it  has  assumed,  and  the  ev- 
idence by  which  it  is  supported. 

The  greater  number  of  those  bodies  which  are  termed  oxygen 
acids  have  not  been  in  reality  insulated,  and  what  are  popularly  so 
called  are  merely  supposed  to  contain  the  dry  acid  combined  with 
Dvater.    Thus  the  nearest  approach  we  can  make  to  nitric  acid  is 
the  liquid  N.O^H. ;  to  acetic  acid,  the  crystalline  body  C4H4O4 ;  and 
to  oxalic  acid,  the  sublimed  crystals  C9O4H. ;  we  look  upon  these 
bodies  as  being  combinations  of  the  dry  acid  with  water,  and  we 
write  their  formulae  N.O,+H.O.,  and  CAOj+H.O.,  and  CaO,+H.O. ; 
but  that  these  dry  acids  exist  at  all  is  a  mere  assumption.    Hence, 
iprith  regard  to  these  instances,  and  they  embrace  the  majority  of 
all  known  acids,  the  idea  that  the  acid  and  base  reaUy  exist  in  the 
salt  formed  by  the  action  of  hydrated  acids  on  a  base  is  purely  the- 
oretical. 

When  we  compare  the  constitution  of  a  neutral  salt  with  that  of 

the  hydrated  acid  by  which  it  is  folrmed,  we  find  the  positive  result 

to  be  the  substitution  of  a  metal  for  the  hydrogen  of  the  latter ;  thus 

S.O,4-H.O.  gives  with  zinc  S.Of-fZn.O. ;  and  where  a  metal  is 

•eted  on  by  a   hydrated  acid,  the  hydrogen  is  thus  evolved  either 

directly  as  gas,  or  it  reacts  on  the  elements  of  the  acid,  and  gives 

rise  to  secondary  products  which  are  evolved,  such  as  sulphurous 

icid,  nitric  oxide,  &c.    In  all  cases  we  may  consider  the  action  of 

a  metal  on  a  hydrated  acid  to  be  primarily  the  elimination  of  hy- 
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drogen  and  the  formation  of  a  neatral  salt.  But  in  this  respect  tbe 
action  becomes  completely  analogous  to  that  of  the  metal  oii  a  liy- 
dracid,  except  that  in  the  latter  case  a  haloid  salt  is  formed ;  mai 
hence  we  assimilate  the  two  classes  in  constitution  by  a  very  sim- 
ple arrangement  of  their  formulee. 

There  are,  however,  a  number  of  acids  which  may  be  obtained 
in  a  dry  and  isolated  form,  as  the  sulphuric,  the  silicic,  the  telluric, 
the  stannic,  the  arsenic,  the  phosphoric,  6cc, ;  and  when  they  com- 
bine with  bases,  it  is  most  natural  to  consider  the  union  as  being 
direct,  and  that  the  salt  contains  acid  and  base  really  as  such*   Thif 
is,  accordingly,  the  strongest  point  of  the  ordinary  theory.    But 
oUier  and  important  circumstances  intervene.     These  acids,  al- 
though they  may  be  obtained  free  from  water,  yet  in  that  state  they 
combine  with  bases  but  very  feebly,  and  require  a  high  temperature 
in  order  to  bring  their  affinities  into  play.     On  the  other  nand,  is 
all  cases  where  these  bodies  manifest  their  acid  characters  in  tltt 
highest  degree,  they  are  combined  with  water,  as  in  oil  of  vitriol 
and  phosphoric  acid,  and  when  expelled  from  combination  with  t 
base,  they  immediately  enter  into  combination  with  water  in  ii 
equivalent  proportion.     Thus,  where  phosphate  of  lime  is  decoob 
posed  by  oil  of  vitriol,  it  is  not  phosphoric  acid  (P^Oj)  which  if 
found  in  the  liquor,  but  its  terhydrate  (P.Os+SH.O.),  as  is  shorn 
by  its  forming  with  oxide  of  silver  the  yellow  phosphate,  P.0b4' 
3Ag.O.     In  the  case  of  telluric  acid,  its  hydrate  (Te.0,+3H.0.)if 
very  soluble  in  water  ;  it  crystallizes  in  large  prisms  i  by  212'  two 
atoms  of  water  are^iven  off,  but  its  nature  is  not  changed,  tbe 
body  which  remains  (Te.Os-f-H.O.)  is  still  acid  and  soluble  in  wa* 
ter,  perfectly  neutralizing  the  alkalies ;  but  by  a  red  heat  this  last 
atom  of  water  is  driven  off^  and  then  the  whole  nature  of  the  body 
changes ;  it  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  even  in  the  strongrest  alkaline 
solutions,  and  can  only  be  brought  back  to  its  former  state  by  be- 
in^  fused  with  potash  at  a  red  heat.    Here  it  is  evident  that  the 
acid  properties  and  the  water  go  together ;  and  we  may  conclude 
that,  in  order  to  manifest  strong  acid  properties,  the  acid  must  be  ia 
its  hydrated  form.     But  in  that  hydrated  form,  if  the  water  acted 
as  a  base  simply,  the  tendency  of  the  acid  to  combine  with  other 
bases  would  be  inferior  to  that  of  the  dry  acid ;  for  if  we  place 
oil  of  vitriol  and  barytes  together,  the  water  must  be  first  expelled 
before  the  barytes  and  sulphuric  acid  can  unite,  and  hence  an  im- 
pediment would  exist  to  their  union  which  would  not  occur  with 
cold  barytes  and  dry  sulphuric  acid  in  vapour,  and  yet  cold  barytes 
and  oil  of  vitriol  will  combine  with  such  intensity  as  to  prodace 
ignition,  while  the  barytes  must  be  heated  before  it  begins  to  com- 
bine with  the  dry  sulphuric  acid.   The  water,  therefore,  is  essential 
to  the  manifestation  of  strong  acid  properties,  and  it  does  not  exist 
in  combination  with  the  acid  merely  as  a  base.    What,  then,  is  the 
constitution  of  a  hydrated  oxygen  acid  1 

When  muriatic  acid  (H.CI.)  acts  on  zinc,  the  metal  is  taken  vp, 
forming  Zn.CL,  and  hydrogen  is  expelled ;  and  if,  in  place  of  xiac, 
oxide  of  zinc  be  taken,  the  effect  is  the  same,  except  that  the  hy- 
drogen combining  with  the  oxygen  of  the  oxide  forms  water,  HXSL 
and  Zn.0.  giving  Zn.CL  and  H.O.    Now  we  have  in  oil  of 
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the  elements  S.O4H.  combined  together ;  when  pat  in  contact  with 
zinc,  H.  is  expelled,  and  S.O^Zn.  is  formed;  and  with  Zn.O.  and 
S.O4H.,  there  are  produced  S.O^Zn.,  and  H.O.  is  set  free.  In  both 
cases,  o(  which  the  former  may  be  taken  as  the  type  of  all  the  ha- 
loid salts,  and  the  latter  of  all  salts  formed  by  oxygen  acids,  there  is 
H.  as  the  element,  which  is  removable  by  a  metal,  precisely  as  one 
metal  is  replaceable  by  another,  as,  indeed,  from  the  real  metallic 
character  of  hydrogen,  may  be  considered  to  occur  in  this  case. 
Every  acid  may  therefore  be  considered  to  consist  of  hydrogen 
combined  with  an  electro-negative  element ;  which  may  be  simple^ 
as  chlorine,  iodine,  fluorine ;  or  may  be  compound,  as  cyanogen, 
N.Gi,  and  yet  capable  of  being  isolated ;  or,  as  occurs  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  its  elements  may  be  snch  as  can  only  remain  to- 
gether when  in  combination.  Thus  oil  of  vitriol  does  not  contain 
S.Oj  and  H.O.,  but  consists  of  hydrogen  united  to  a  compound  rad- 
ical S.O4.  Liquid  nitric  acid  does  not  contain  N.O5  and  H.O.,  but 
consists  of  hydrogen  united  to  a  compound  radical  N.O^,  and  the 
acetic  acid  is  written  C4H,04+H.,  the  oxalic  acid  C204-{-H.,  and 
BO  on. 

The  elegance  and  simplicity  with  which  the  laws  of  saline  com- 
bination may  be  deduced  from  these  principles  is  really  remarkable. 
Thas  it  has  been  remarked  as  a  fact  substantiated  by  experiment, 
that  in  neutral  salts  the  number  of  equivalents  of  acid  was  propor- 
tional to  the  number  of  equivalents  of  oxygen  in  the  base,  but  the 
ordinary  theory  ffave  no  indication  of  why  this  should  occur.  It 
foUows  necessaruy  from  the  principles  of  the  newer  theory.  Thus, 
if  a  protoxide  be  acted  on  by  an  acid,  M.  denoting  the  metal  of  the 
oxide,  and  S.  the  radical  of  the  acid,  the  resulting  action  is, 

M.+O.  and  H.  +  R-  produce  H.+O.  and  M.+R.  i 

and  in  the  neutral  salt,  there  is  an  equivalent  of  each.  Now  in  the 
ease  of  a  sesquioxide,  in  order  that  water  shall  be  formed,  and  so 
neither  acid  nor  base  in  excess,  the  reaction  is  that 

Mg-i-0,  and  d(H.+R.)  produce  3(H.-f  O.)  and  M2-I-R3, 

a  sesqui-compound  being  formed  perfectly  analogous  to  a  sesqui- 
oxide, and  the  number  of  atoms  of  acid,  d(H.-f-R09  ^^  equal  to  the 
number  of  atoms  of  oxygen  in  the  base  (MaOs),  because  that  number 
of  atoms  of  hydrogen  is  required  for  the  decomposition  of  the  base. 
In  like  manner,  for  a  deutoxide,  there  is 

M.+0,  and  2(H.+R.)  producing  2(H.O.)  and  M.  +  Rf 

The  power  of  salts  to  replace  water  in  the  magnesian  sulphates,  so 
MM  to  form  double  salts,  becomes  much  more  intelligible  when  we 
eompare  H.+O.  with  K.-f-S.04,  than  where  H.O.  was  contrasted 
with  the  complex  formula  K.O.+S.Os. 

The  circumstance  that  on  the  new  theory  (or,  as  it  is  now  often 
edled,  the  Binary  theory  of  salts)  it  is  necessary  to  admit  the  ex- 
istence of  a  great  number  of  bodies  ^these  salt^radicals)  which  have 
nerer  been  isolated,  and  in  favour  of  whose  existence  there  is  no 
other  proof  than  their  utility  in  supporting  this  view,  becomes  more 
powoifnl  as  an  objection  when  we  proceed  to  apply  its  principles 
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to  the  salts  of  phosphoric  acid.  For  it  has  been  already  described 
that  this  acid  forms  three  distinct  classes  of  salts,  all  neutral,  and 
which  have  their  origin  in  the  three  hydrated  states  of  the  phof- 
phoric  acid.    These  states  are  written  on  the  two  views  as  folunri: 

Old  Theonr.  New  ThaoiT. 

Monobasic  acid,  P.Ot-f-I{*0.  .  .  .  P-Oc+H. 
Bibasic  acid,  P.05+2H.O,  .  .  •  P.O,+I^ 
Tribasic  acid,       P.O5+3H.O.  .     .     .  P.O.+KU. 

Now  it  appears  very  useless,  where  the  older  view  accounts  w$ 
simply  for  the  properties  and  constitution  of  these  salts,  to  adopt 
so  violent  an  idea  as  that  there  are  three  distinct  compounds  of 
phosphorus  and  oxygen,  which  no  chemist  has  ever  been  able  to 
detect.  But  here,  again,  other  circumstances  must  be  studied ;  first, 
the  diiSerence  of  properties  of  phosphoric  acid,  in  its  three  states, 
is  totally  inexplicable,  on  the  idea  of  their  being  merely  three  de- 
grees of  hydration.  Nitric  acid  forms  three  hydrates,  but  when 
neutralized  by  potash,  it  always  gives  the  same  saltpetre ;  sulphurie 
acid  forms  two  perfectly  definite  hydrates,  but  with  aoda  forms  al- 
ways the  same  Glauber's  salt ;  while  phosphoric  acid,  when  neutral- 
ized by  soda,  ^ives  a  different  kind  of  salt  according  to  the  state  it 
may  be  in.  Also,  the  permanence  of  these  conditions  of  phospho- 
ric acid  is  a  powerful  proof  that  they  do  not  consist  in  the  adhesioB 
of  mere  water.  The  idea  that  the  phosphoric  acid  is  a  different  hy* 
dracid  in  each  of  its  three  conditions,  on  the  other  hand,  not  mere- 
ly explains  the  fact  of  these  differences  of  properties,  but  it  renden 
the  formation  of  bibasic  and  tribasic  salts,  which  is  such  an  anomt- 
ly  on  the  old  theory,  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  new ;  for  the 
phosphoric  salt  radicals,  P.Os,  P.O7,  and  P.Os,  differ  not  merely  ii 
the  quantity  of  oxygen  they  contain,  but  are  combined  with  £flb- 
ent  quantities  of  hydrogen,  and  hence,  in  acting  on  metallic  oxidef 
(bases),  there  is  a  different  number  of  atoms  required  for  each  t» 
replace  the  hydrogen  and  form  water.     Thus, 

F.OgH.  and  Na.O.  give  H.O.  and  P.O^Na.,  monobasic  phosphate  of 

soda ; 
P.OyHg  and  2Na.O.  give  2H.0.  and  P.OfNag,  bibasic  phosphate ; 
P.OgHs  ^^^  3Na.O.  give  3H.0.  and  P.O^Nas,  tribasic  phosphate. 

A  circumstance  which  gives  additional  reason  to  infer  that  the  v^ 
ter  is  not  merely  as  base  in  the  phosphoric  acid,  is  the  foUowisffS 
if  it  were  so,  then  it  should  be  most  completely  expelled  by  tbe 
strongest  bases,  and  the  bibasic  and  tribasic  phosphates  of  the  sib" 
lies  should  be  those  least  likely  to  retain  any  portion  of  the  btflC 
water ;  but  the  reverse  is  the  fact  3  while  oxiae  of  silver,  a  veiy 
weak  base,  is  that  which  most  easily  and  totally  replaces  the  mUf* 
On  the  idea,  however,  of  hydracids,  this  is  easily  understood,  to 
the  oxide  of  silver  is  one  most  easily  reduced  by  hydroMi,  9bA 
consequently,  one  on  which  the  action  of  a  hydrogen  acic^  as  FA 
+Hj,  or  P.Ot+Hj,  would  be  most  completely  exercised. 

A  remarkable  verification  of  this  theory  has  been  recently  CstfA 
in  the  decomposition  of  solutions  of  the  oxysalts  in  water  by  TolW 
electricity.    It  has  been  already  explained  (p.  187,  cr  m}.)  that  it  re- 
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luires  the  same  quantity  of  electricity  to  decompose  an  equivalent 
>f  any  binary  compound,  such  as  iodide  of  lead,  chloride  of  silver, 
nariatic  acid,  or  water.  Now,  if  we  dissolve  sulphate  of  soda  in 
ivater,  and  pass  a  current  of  voltaic  electricity  through  that  solution, 
we  have  water  decomposed,  and  also  the  Crlauber  s  salt ;  oxygen 
uid  sulphuric  acid  being  evolved  at  one  pole,  and  Qoda  and  hydro- 
gren  at  the  other.  Here,  on  the  old  view,  the  electricity  performs 
two  decomposing  actions  at  the  same  time,  and,  as  it  thus  divides 
itself,  its  action  on  each  must  be  lessened,  and  the  quantity  of  each 
lecomposed  be  diminished,  so  that  the  sum  should  represent  the 
proper  energy  of  the  current.  On  measuring  these  quantities,  how- 
sver,  the  result  is  totally  diiSerent ;  the  quantity  of  sulphate  of  soda 
lecomposed  is  found  to  be  equal  to  the  full  duty  of  the  current,  and 
in  equivalent  of  water  appears  to  be  decomposed  in  addition.  It  is 
|uite  unphilosophic  to  imagine  that  the  strength  of  a  current  should 
be  thus  suddenly  doubled,  and  a  simple  and  sufficient  explanation  of 
it  ia  found  in  the  new  theory  of  salts.  The  sulphate  of  soda  in  so- 
[ation  having  the  formula  Na.S.O^,  is  resolved  by  the  current  into  its 
elements  Na.  and  S.O4,  as  chloride  of  sodium  would  also  be ;  the 
lodiam,  on  emerging  at  the  negative  electrode  from  the  influence 
of  the  current,  instantly  decomposes  water,  and  soda  and  hydrogen, 
(rf  each  an  equivalent,  are  evolved ;  at  the  positive  electrode,  the 
compound  radical  S.O4  also  decomposes  water,  and  produces  H.S.O4 
ind  O.  The  appearance  of  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  is  thus  but 
leeondary,  and  the  body  really  decomposed  by  the  current  is  only 

Na.S.04. 

In  the  case  of  the  salts  of  such  metals  as  do  not  decompose  water, 
the  phenomena  are  much  more  simple.  Thus,  a  solution  of  sulphate 
t>f  copper,  when  decomposed  by  the  battery,  yields  metallic  copper 
tt  the  negative,  and  sulphuric  acid  and  oxygen  at  the  positive  elec- 
trode, and  the  quantity  of  copper  separated  represents  exactly  the 
snergy  of  the  current  which  has  passed ;  for  the  salt  being  CU.S.O4, 
m  simply  resolved  into  its  elements,  but  S.O4  reacting  on  the  watar, 
produces  H.S.O4,  and  O.  at  the  positive  electrode.  On  the  old  view 
It  was  supposed  that  water  and  sulphate  of  copper  were  both  de- 
composed, oxygen  and  acid  being  evolved  at  one  side,  and  oxide  of 
copper  and  hydrogen  being  separated  at  the  other ;  which  reacting, 
produced  water  and  the  metal.  Such  an  explanation,  however,  is 
directly  opposed  to  the  law  of  the  definite  action  of  electricity,  and 
cannot  be  received. 

In  the  case  of  solutions  of  chlorides  or  iodides,  where  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  the  relations  of  the  elements,  the  results  of  voltaic 
decomposition  are  precisely  similar.  Chloride  of  copper  skives  sim- 
ply chlorine  and  copper,  no  water  being  decomposed.  Chloride  of 
sodium  or  iodide  of  potassium  give  chlorine  or  iodine  at  the  one 
electrode,  and  alkali  and  hydrogen  at  the  other ;  the  evolution  of 
these  last  being  caused  by  the  action  of  the  metallic  basis  on  the 
water  of  the  solution. 

Professor  Daniell,  to  whom  these  important  electro-chemical  re- 
searches are  due,  considers  the  truth  of  the  binary  theory  of  salts 
to  be  fully  established  by  them. 

If  this  theory  be  adopted,  a  profound  change  in  our  nomenclature 
of  aalts  will  become  necessary.    Graham  has  proposed  that  the 
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name  of  the  salt-radical  should  be  formed  by  prefiziDg  to  the  word 
oxygen^  the  first  word  of  the  ordinary  name  of  the  class  of  salts,  and 
that  the  salts  be  termed  by  changing  oxygen  into  oxides.  Thus  & 
O4,  atdphatoxygtn^  gives  suiphatoxides  \  the  sulphates,  N.Of,  nitrat- 
oxygen,  gives  nitratoxides,  the  nitrates,  and  so  on ;  but  I  consider 
that  the  form  of  nomenclature  proposed  by  Daniell  deserves  the 
preference.  It  has  been  described  (p.  194)  that  Faraday  proposed 
to  term  the  elements  which  pass  to  the  electrodes  of  the  battery, 
ions  ;  acting  on  this,  Daniell  proposes  to  term  the  electro-negative 
element  of  the  sulphates,  oxysuiphion  ;  that  of  the  nitrates,  ocy»afr»> 
on,  and  so  on,  and  the  salts  may  be  termed  oxysuiphion  of  copper, 
oxynitrion  of  sodium,  &;c.  It  would  be  desirable,  however,  for  s 
long  time,  to  introduce  these  names  only  where  theoretical  consid- 
erations rendered  their  employment  decidedly  useful,  and  hence,  la 
all  future  description  of  the  salts,  I  shall  make  use  of  the  bmguge 
of  our  ordinary  views,  and  treat  of  their  preparation  and  compoei- 
tion  without  any  reference  to  the  discussion  m  which  we  have  bess 
engaged. 

The  general  adoption  of  the  binary  theory  of  salts  has  deprived 
of  much  of  its  interest  and  importance  a  question  which  some  years 
since  was  very  ingeniously  discussed,  viz.,  whether,  in  the  forma* 
tion  of  double  salts,  the  salts  which  unite  had  the  same  relation  to 
each  other  that  the. acid  and  base  were  then  thought  to  have.  Thoi 
it  was  supposed  that  the  electro-negative  qualities  of  aalpburic  aeid 
being  less  controlled  by  oxide  of  copper  than  by  potash,  the  alki* 
line  sulphate  acted  as  a  base  to  the  sulphate  of  copper  when  these 
two  salts  combined  to  form  the  double  sulphate  of  potash  and  eop" 
per,  and  so  on  in  other  instances ;  but,  in  addition  to  the  cireoB- 
stance  that  all  we  have  said  as  to  the  constitution  of  the  salts  idli- 
tates  against  this  view,  we  have  the  positive  evidence  that,  £rsC, 
these  double  salts  are  formed,  not  by  combination  merely,  bit  hf 
replacement  of  the  constitutional  water  of  the  sulphates  of  the  esf- 
per  or  magnesian  class,  which  water  nobody  would  contend  to  td 
in  them  as  a  base  ;  and,  second,  that  when  a  solution  of  such  s  doi- 
ble  salt  is  decomposed  by  the  battery,  the  two  salts  are  not  sessrs* 
ted  as  if  they  were  acid  and  base,  but  are  decomposed  indepeadesfi 
ly  in  the  proportions  of  an  equivalent  of  each,  making  together  tks 
sum  of  the  chemical  energy  of  the  current. 

A  similar  idea  was  advocated  by  Bonsdorfi*  regarding  the  doikh 
chlorides,  iodides,  &;c..    He  proposed  to  consider  the  chloridsetf 
gold,  platina,  mercury,  &c.,  as  chlorine  acids,  and  those  of  potseB* 
um,  &c.,  as  chlorine  bases,  and  so  with  the  iodides.     This  viev, 
however,  although  at  first  very  extensively  adopted,  has  gives  wsf 
to  the  gradual  growth  of  knowledge.    There  is  no  analogy  betwcfs 
a  dry  oxygen  acid  and  a  chloride  ;  but  the  chlorides  are  in  jpevbc^ 
analogy  with  the  neutral  salts.   Thus  Cu.Cl.  does  not  resemble  SA 
but  Cu.S.O,  and  Cu.Cl.+K.Cl.  are  analogous,  not  to  S.Q,-K.O.,  W 
to  the  double  salt,  Cu.S.O^+K.S.O^.     BonsdorfiTs  idea  was  ezicdf 
counter  to  the  direction  of  truth ;  he  sought  to  bring  all  salts  vsdet 
the  one  head,  by  extending  to  all  the  constitution  of  oxygen  aeili 
and  oxygen  bases,  while  the  process  of  science  has  lea  na  totbs 
opposite  generalization  of  reducing  all  salts  to  the  siaiple  hM^ 
type. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

gPBCIAL  HMTOET  OF  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  SALTS  OF  THE  INOEGANIC  ACIDS 

AND  BASES. 

The  multitude  of  salts  known  to  chemists  is  so  very  great,  that 
it  is  only  possible  to  detail  the  history  of  the  most  important  of 
each  class.  They  are  arranged  according  to  their  bases,  except  in 
some  few  cases,  where  a  metal  is  also  the  radical  of  their  acid  ele- 
ment. In  that  case,  the  salts  of  the  acids  of  the  metal  are  described 
after  those  formed  by  its  oxides  with  other  acids.  This  plan  has 
been  adopted  in  order  to  give  as  much  unity  as  possible  to  the  his- 
tory of  each  metal,  and  influences  only  the  compounds  of  chrome 
and  arsenic  to  any  degree. 

Of  the  Salts  of  Potash. 

Chloride  of  Potassium.— K.Cl  £q.  932-6  or  74*7.  This  salt  may 
be  artificially  produced  by  neutralizing  potash  with  hydrochloric 
acid.  It  exists  abundantly  in  the  water  of  many  brine  springs,  and 
in  the  ashes  of  plants.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  producincf  so 
mach  cold  as  to  be  employed  as  a  freezing  mixture  i  it  crystallizes 
in  cubes,  which  are  anhydrous ;  its  principal  use  is  in  the  manufac- 
tnre  of  alum. 

loddJe  of  Potassium.—K.l.  £q.  2069-4  or  165-8.  A  variety  of 
processes  may  be  employed  to  prepare  this  salt.  One  of  the  sim- 
plest consists  in  dissolving  iodine  in  solution  of  potash  until  this  is 
completely  neutralized.  The  potash  being  decomposed,  there  is 
formed  from  61.  and  6K.0.,  5K.I.  and  K.O. .  I.Oj.  The  solution  is 
evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  mass  being  heated  to  redness,  is 
kept  fused  as  long  as  bubbles  of  oxygen  gas  are  given  oflf:  the  re- 
sidaal  salt,  which  is  pure  iodide  of  potassium,  is,  when  cold,  to  be 
dissolved  in  its  weight  of  boiling  water,  and  allowed  to  crystallize 
very  slowly.  A  certain  loss  may  occur  in  this  process  if  the  heat 
spplied  be  too  high,  and  if  the  temperature  be  not  high  enough,  io- 
date  of  potash  may  remain  undecomposed ;  this  last  eflect  being 
advantageous  to  the  manufacturer  by  increasing  the  quantity  of 
product,  is  more  liable  to  occur,  and  may  be  detected  by  means  of 
tartaric  acid,  as  very  ingeniously  proposed  by  Mr.  Maurice  Scanlan. 
This  acid  is  without  action  on  pure  iodide  of  potassium,  farther 
than  to  liberate  hydriodic  acid,  which  remains  for  a  certain  time 
VDsltered ;  but  if  a  trace  of  iodate  of  potash  be  present,  the  iodic 
acid  which  is  set  free  immediately  reacts  on  the  hydriodic  acid, 
water  being  formed  and  iodine  liberated,  which  may  be  recognised 
by  means  of  starch. 

Another  process,  adopted  by  the  London  and  Edinburgh  Phar- 
macopceias,  consists  in  putting  together  iodine,  metallic  iron,  and 
carbonate  of  potash ;  this  iron  and  iodine  unite  directly  to  form  a 
soluble  iodide  of  iron,  which  is  decomposed  as  rapidly  as  formed 
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by  the  carbonate  of  potash.  Iodide  of  potassium  is  produced  with 
oxide  of  iron  and  carbonic  acid ;  a  quantity  of  the  latter  combines 
with  the  oxide  of  iron,  but  as  this  is  not  pure  protoxide,  most  of 
the  carbonic  acid  is  evolved  as  ffas.  The  reaction  consists  in  Fe.L 
and  K.O. .  C.Oj,  giving  rise  to  K.I.  and  Fe.O. .  CO,.  The  liquor  be- 
ing filtered  and  evaporated  to  a  pellicle,  the  iodide  of  potassium  ii 
obtained  crystallized.  This  salt  crystallizes  in  cubes;  sometimes 
in  square  prisms,  which  are  macles.  It  is  not  deliquescent  when 
pure,  and  is  without  action  on  turmeric  paper ;  by  this  means  it  is 
known  to  be  free  from  carbonate  of  potash.  It  is  sometimes  adul- 
terated by  chloride  of  potassium,  which  may  be  detected  by  decom- 
posing its  solution  by  nitrate  of  silver,  washing  the  precipitate  with 
water,  digesting  it  in  strong  water  of  ammonia,  and  filtering ;  if  the 
solution,  when  rendered  slightly  acid  with  nitric  acid,  give  a  white 
precipitate  of  chloride  of  silver,  chloride  of  potassium  was  present, 
and  its  amount  may  be  thus  determined. 

The  iodide  of  potassium  is  extensively  used  in  medicine,  by  the 
chemist  as  a  reagent,  and  for  the  preparation  of  other  metallic  io- 
dides. 

A  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  dissolves  iodine  in  loige  quan- 
tity, forming  a  brown  liquor  used  in  medicine.  It  is  not  certain, 
however,  that  in  this  case  any  definite  compound  (as  a  biniodide) 
is  formed. 

Bromide  of  Potassium.— K,Br.     Eq:  14.68-3  or  117-6.    This  sah 
may  be  prepared  exactly  as  the  iodide  of  potassium,  which  it  re- 
sembles in  most  of  its  physical  characters.     It  is  recognised  by 
giving,  with  oil  of  vitriol,  orange-red  fumes  of  bromine.     The  com- 
mercial article  is  frequently  adulterated  with  chloride  of  potossiom, 
the  presence  of  which  may  be  detected  as  follows :  dissolve  100 
grains  of  the  salt  in  four  ounces  of  water,  and  decompose  it  hy  an 
excess  of  nitrate  of  silver ;  collect  the  precipitate,  wash  it  carefullf, 
and  dry  it  in  a  capsule  till  it  ceases  to  lose  weight ;  then  weigh  it 
If  it  were  perfectly  pure,  the  bromide  of  silver  should  weigh  158*8 
grains ;  but  the  presence  of  chloride  of  potassium  would  have  the 
effect  (from  the  smaller  equivalent  of  chlorine)  of  increasing  the 
weight ;  therefore,  if  the  precipitate,  when  quite  dry,  weighs  mor^ 
than  158*8  grains,  the  sample  is  impure,  and  the  quantity  of  chloride 
present  may  be  calculated  from  the  overplus  weight,  for  100  gruBi 
of  pure  chloride  of  potassium  should  give  192*6  grains  of  precipi- 
tate.    Thus,  if  there  were  10  per  cent,  of  impurity,  the  precipittt^ 
would  weigh  162  grains ;  if  20  per  cent.,  it  would  weigh  165*4' 
Thus  the  precipitate  increases  in  weight  about  3*3  for  each  10  p^ 
cent,  of  chloride  of  potassium  present. 

The  properties  of  the  Fluoride  and  of  the  Silico-fluaride  ofPo^ 
num  are  not  of  importance  beyond  what  has  been  already  nii  o 
p.  321,  323,  and  324. 

Sulphate  of  Potash.— K.O. .  S.O,    Eq.  109 11  or  87*43.     This  «k 
is  produced  upon  the  large  scale  in  the  manufacture  of  the  snlphv 
Tie  and  nitric  acids,  where  nitrate  of  potash  is  employed.   It  may  he 
prepared  by  the  direct  union  of  its  constituents,  and,  being  but  ipi^- 
ringly  soluble,  it  precipitates  as  a  fine  crystalline  powder  when  oil 
of  Fitriol  is  mixed  with  a  strong  solution  of  potash.   It  is  more  sol- 
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nUe  in  boiling  water,  and  crystallizes,  on  cooling,  in  right  rhombic 
prisms,  or  in  six-sided  prisms  terminated  by  pyramids,  which  are 
macles,  being  formed  by  the  union  of  three  simple  crystals,  as  de- 
scribed in  p.  28. '  In  the  figures,  A  represents  the  manner  in  which 
the  three  rhombic  prisms  adhere  together,  the  letters  ^ 
marking  the  corresponding  planes  in  each  original,  and 
B  the  form  which  results  when  all  traces  of  the  junctions 
have  disappeared.  This  salt  does  not  contain  water ;  its 
crystals  decrepitate  violently  when  heated,  but  are  not  decomposed. 
100  parts  of  water  dissolve  8*3  of  the  salt  at  32^,  and 
525  parts  at  212^.  This  salt  combines  with  dry  sul- 
phuric acid  to  form  a  bisulphate  of  potash,  ILO.+ 
2S.0s,  which  may  be  prepared  by  exposing  the  neu- 
trsl  salt  to  the  vapour  of  dry  sulphuric  acid,  or  by 
dissolving  it  with  1^  equivalents  of  oil  of  vitriol  in 
the  smaflest  possible  quantity  of  distilled  water. 
This  bisulphate  of  potash  crystallizes  in  small  prisms,  wEich  are 
gradnslly  decomposed  by  water,  the  following  salt  being  formed. 

Common  Bisulphate  of  Potash.  Double  Sulphate  of  Water  and  Pot- 
ctA.— K.O..S.O,4-H.O..S.O,.  £q.  1704.'7  or  136*6.  This  salt  is 
prodnced  when  nitrate  of  potash  is  decomposed  by  two  atoms  of 
oil  of  vitriol,  and  is  formed  when  neutral  sulphate  of  potash  is  gen- 
tly heated  with  half  its  weight  of  oil  of  vitriol  to  just  below  red- 
ness. It  may  be  obtained  crystallized  from  a  strong  solution  in 
riffht  rhombic  prisms.  It  is  decomposed  into  neutral  sulphate  and 
oil  of  vitriol  by  a  large  quantity  of  water.  When  heated  to  full 
redness,  it  fuses,  and  may  be  obtained,  on  cooling,  in  oblique  rhom- 
bic crystals ;  it  is  thus  dimorphous  (see  p.  227) ;  at  a  higher  tem- 
peratnre  it  abandons  its  excess  of  acid,  and  neutral  sulphate  re- 
mains. 

There  exists  also  a  hydrated  sesquisulphate  of  potash^  2(K.O. .  S.O,) 
+H.O..S.O„  which  crystallizes  in  fine  needles.  Similar  com- 
pounds of  sulphate  of  potash  with  hydrated  nitric  and  phosphoric 
acids  have  also  been  described. 

Jfitrate  of  Potash.  Saltpetre.  Mtre.—K.O. .  N.O5.  Eq.  1266-9  or 
101*5.  The  general  principles  of  the  formation  of  nitric  acid  by 
the  conjoined  action  of  decomposing  animal  matter  and  of  earthy 
bases  on  atmospheric  air,  have  been  described  already.  By  lixivi- 
ating^ the  materials  thus  obtained,  whether  naturally  or  from  arti- 
ficial nitre  beds,  with  water,  a  solution  is  obtained,  containing, 
among  other  saline  matters,  a  considerable  quantity  of  nitrate  of 
lime  9  this  is  then  decomposed  by  an  impure  carbonate  of  potash, 
and  carbonate  of  lime  being  precipitated,  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
potash  is  obtained,  from  which  the  salt  is  procured  by  evaporation 
and  crystallization.  Its  form  is  that  of  a  six-sided  prism  with  dihe- 
dral summits,  derived  from  the  right  rhombic  system.  It  is  anhy- 
drous ;  100  parts  of  water  dissolve  13*3  parts  at  32^,  and  240  parts 
at  212° ;  when  heated  to  redness,  it  melts  and  evolves  oxygen,  at 
first  pure,  but  subsequently  mixed  with  nitrogen  gas. 

As  nitrate  of  potash  contains  oxygen  in  laree  quantity,  and  gives  it  out  readily  to 
eombostible  boaies,  it  is  much  employed  for  the  preparation  of  fireworks,  and  em» 
dally  of  gunpowder.  The  action  of  gunpowder  depends  upon  its  generating,  wMn 
Jeoompond,  a  laige  quantity  of  gases^  which  occupy  more  than  1000  times  its  vol- 
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ume.  If  tills  took  place  instantaneously,  all  bodies  near,  which  could  not 
this  force,  would  be  ourst  or  broken:  as  taikes  place  with  chloride  of  azote,  which,  if 
placed  in  a  gun.  would  burst  it,  but  nave  no  power  to  propel  a  ball ;  the  decompoii- 
tion  of  gunpowder,  however,  occupying  a  certain  time,  the  disengagement  of  gasii 
progressive,  and  the  ball  is  forced  tnrough  the  barrel  with  the  velocity  due  to  tie  at 
timate  efiect  of  the  whole  quantity  of  gas  produced.  When  gunpowder  is  compleldf 
decomposed,  the  products  are  found  to  be  sulphuret  of  potassium,  nitrogen,  and  ca^ 
bonic  acid  gas,  and  from  these  the  proportions  by  weimt  of  its  constituents  may  be 
calculated,  for  S.,  K.O. .  N.Os,  and  3C.,  produce  K.S.,  N.,  and  SC.Og.  The  parts  by 
weight  are,  therefore, 


Thnrr.  TimdL       UU*. 

S.=  161  — 11-8        126        lb-0       11-5 

3C.=  18  3  —  13-5        12-5        160        135 

K.Q.  .N.Oft=l0l-6  — 747       750      JSrO       750 

135-9     1000     TOO^      lOOO      lOOO 

The  proportions  employed  in  the  government  factories  of  the  most  important 

tries  are  given  also  above.  The  Prussian  mixture  agrees  best  with  theory.  Fbr  tbe 
coarse  bUstinj^  powder,  there  are  employed  sixty-five  parts  of  saltpetre,  twentjof 
sulphur,  and  nheen  of  cnarcoai  The  excess  of  sulphur  renders  the  ezpkMdoD  moie 
intense,  but  would  corrode  firearms  too  much.  A  mixture  of  three  parts  of  ab- 
petre,  four  of  carbonate  of  potash,  and  one  of  sulphur,  is  decomposed  instantaneootly 
when  fUsed,  and  with  an  explosion  so  violent,  that,  if  it  be  placed  on  a  thin  iron  plaie^ 
it  may  be  perforated.  If  three  parts  of  nitre  be  mixed  with  one  of  finely-powdered 
charcoal,  a  mass  is  obtained  which,  when  touched  with  an  ignited  coal,  bant  nearlr 
as  fast  as  loose  gunpowder,  but  totally  without  explosion.  It  is  therefore  the  mi- 
phur  which  determines  the  violence  and  rapidity  or  the  deflagnuioD  of  gunpowder, 
while  the  charcoal  produces  the  great  volume  or  gas  on  which  its  m»<'K»tHr»a^  elRct 
depends. 

The  preparation  of  the  materials  for  making  gunpowder  requires  great  cut. 
Most  or  the  success  depends  on  the  preparation  of  the  charcoal.  This  should  be 
made  from  a  light  wood  containing  little  ashes,  such  as  birch,  and  carbonized  in  c^ 
inders,  very  slowly,  and  at  the  lowest  possible  heat  When  reduced  to  impalpable 
powder,  this  charcoal  is  so  inflammable  as  sometimes  to  take  fire  at  ordinary  leia- 
peratures.  The  purification  of  the  saltpetre  is  performed  by  successive  recrystalli- 
zations,  and  by  washing  the  crystals  with  water  already  saturated  with  saltpetre, 
which  dissolves  out  any  common  salt  that  may  be  present,  but  does  not  act  on  the 
crystals  of  saltpetre.  The  description  of  the  mechanical  operations  of  the  manufiie' 
ture  would  be  out  of  place  here. 

Hypochlariie  of  Potash. — When  gaseous  chlorine  is  passed  into  a  solution  of  carboih 
ate  of  potash,  it  is  abundantly  absorbed,  but  no  carbonic  acid  is  disengaged  uniil 
the  liquor  contains  an  atom  of  chlorine  for  every  two  atoms  of  alkaline  carbonate. 
On  examination,  it  is  then  found  to  contain  hypochlorite  of  potash,  chloride  of  potas- 
sium, and  bicarbonate  of  potash,  which  are  mixed  in  solution,  and  may  be  partially 
separated  by  crystallization.  The  reaction  has  been  such  that  2C1.  and  4£o. .  C. 
Ojgive  K.CU.,  K.O. .  Cl.O.,  and  2(K.O.+C.OH-H.O. .  COj).  If  the  stream  ofchto- 
rine  be  continued,  carbonic  acid  is  copiously  evolved,  and  as  much  more  chlorine  is 
absorbed,  giving  ultimately  a  mixmre  of  K.C1.  and  K.O. .  C1.0.  The  liquor  becomes 
deep  yellow,  owing  to  the  liberation  of  a  Quantity  of  hypochlorous  acid  by  the  free 
carbonic  acid,  and  hence  the  quantity  of  chlorine  absorbed  amounts  to  much  more 
than  the  exact  atomic  proportion. 

Farther  details  of  the  theory  of  these  bleaching  compounds  are  given  under  the 
head  of  chloride  of  lime. 

Chlorate  of  Potash.— IL.O.  .  Cl.O*.  Eq.  1532-6  or  122-81.  When 
chlorine  gas  is  passed  into  a  strong  solution  of  potash,  it  is  absorbed 
rapidly  until  the  alkali  is  completely  neutralized,  and  chloride  of 
potassium  and  hypochlorite  of  potash  are  formed  \  2K.0.  and  2C1. 
giving  K.Cl.  and  K.O.  •  C1.0.  If,  then,  this  liquor  be  boiled  for  some 
time,  oxygen  g^s  is  given  off,  the  hypochlorite  being  decomposed, 
and  chloride  of  potassium  and  chlorate  of  potash  being  formed  $ 
9(K.O. .  Cl.O.)  producing  120.  with  8K.C1.  and  K.O. .  01.0..  If  car- 
bonate of  potash  has  been  employed,  the  absorption  of  the  chlorine 
is  rapid  until  half  of  the  salt  has  been  decomposed,  and  the  remain- 
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der  converted  into  bicarbonate,  from  combining  with  the  evolved 
carbonic  acid,  as  described  under  the  preceding  head ;  but  a  high 
temperature  and  a  great  excess  of  chlorine  being  necessary  to  com- 
plete the  reaction,  render  the  operations  tedious  and  very  trouble- 
some I  and  as,  owing  to  the  large  quantity  of  oxygen  evolved,  there 
is  but  one  equivalent  of  chlorate  of  potash  obtained  by  the  action 
of  eighteen  equivalents  of  chlorine  on  eighteen  of  potash,  the  pro- 
cess IS  one  of  considerable  expense. 

We  owe  to  Graham  a  method  which  is  free  from  these  disadvan- 
tages. If  an  equivalent  of  carbonate  of  potash  be  mixed  with  one 
of  hydrate  of  lime  (by  weight  about  2  of  k.O.  .  CO  to  1  of  Ca.O. . 
H.O.),  and  exposed  to  a  current  of  chlorine,  the  gas  is  absorbed  with 
avidity,  and  the  solid  mass  becomes  very  hot,  while  water  is  given 
off  abundantly.  When  saturated,  it  may  be  gently  heated  to  com- 
plete the  decomposition.  No  oxygen  is  given  off,  the  reaction  being 
that  6(K.O.  .  C.Oj)  and  6(Ca.O.  .  H.O.),  acted  on  by  6C1.,  produce 
5K.C].,  6Ca.O.  .  G.O^,  and  K.O.  .  CI.O5,  while  6H.0.  are  evolved. 
By  digesting  the  mass  in  water,  the  potash  salts  are  dissolved  out, 
carbonate  of  lime  remaining,  and  the  chlorate  of  potash  may  be 
separated  from  the  chloride  of  potassium  by  crystallization.  By  this 
means  three  times  as  much  product  may  be  obtained  from  the  same 
materials  as.  by  the  older  process. 

This  salt  crystallizes  in  rhomboidal  tables  of  a  pearly  lustre :  it  is 
anhydrous :  100  parts  of  water  dissolve  but  3*5  parts  at  32^,  and  60 
parts  at  219^.  It  tastes  sharp  and  cooling,  like  nitre  ;  when  heated. 
It  melts  and  evolves  oxygen  gas,  being  decomposed  into  chloride  of 
potassium  and  hyperchlorate  of  potash  ;  on  increasing  the  heat,  this 
also  is  decomposed,  and  chloride  of  potassium  remains  pure.  Its 
uses  in  preparing  oxygen,  and  the  compounds  of  chlorine  and  oxy- 
gen, have  been  already  noticed.  From  its  supplying  oxygen  still 
more  readily  than  nitre,  it  is  the  basis  of  a  variety  of  deflagrating 
mixtures.  When  rubbed  in  a  mortar  with  sulphur  or  with  sulphu- 
ret  of  antimony,  it  explodes  violently.  Placed  in  contact  with  a 
minute  bit  of  phosphorus  on  an  anvil,  and  struck  by  a  hammer,  it 
gives  a  dangerous  detonation.  The  ordinary  lucifer  matches  are 
formed  by  mixtures  of  chlorate  of  potash  with  sulphur  and  charcoal, 
or  snlphuret  of  antimony  or  of  cinnabar,  made  into  a  paste  with 
gumarabic,  and  applied  to  the  extremity  of  a  bit  of  stick,  previously 
smeared  with  sulphur.  Students  should  be  very  cautious  how  they 
employ  this  salt  in  such  experiments  as  those  now  noticed. 

Perddorate  of  Poto^A— K.O. .  C1.O7;  Eq.  1732*6  or  138*8— is  of  importance  only 
from  being  one  of  ibe  least  soluble  salts  of  potash,  and,  consequently,  that  the  per- 
chloric acid  may  be  used  as  a  test  for  the  presence  of  potash  in  solution,  it  giving 
a  granular  crystalline  precipitate  if  that  alkali  be  present  Its  preparation  is  su£ 
fldently  noticed  in  page  306. 

The  Sihcaie  of  Potash  is  of  considerable  importance  as  a  constituent  of  glass,  and 
will  be  noticed  as  such  hereafter. 

MaU  of  PotasA.-^K.O. .  I.Oa.  This  salt,  which  is  bat  sparingly  soluble  in  water, 
may  be  obtained  by  neutralizing  the  perchloride  of  iodine  with  caustic  potash ;  I. 
CU  and  6K.0.  produce  5K.C1.  and  K.O. .  I.O5.  This  last  separates  in  cnrstalline 
grrins.  It  may  also  be  obtained  by  adding  iodide  of  potassium  to  fused  chlorate  of 
potash;  the  mass  froths  up,  the  oxygen  passing  to  the  iodine,  and  there  is  obtained  a 
mixture  of  chloride  of  potassium  and  iodate  of  potash,  which  mar  be  separated  by 
emtalUzation.  This  salt  has  a  remarkable  tendency  to  form  add  and  double  saUs^ 
or  which,  hovever,  nooie  are  specially  interesting. 

Hhh 
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Salts  of  Sodium. 

Chloride  of  Sodium.  Common  Salt.  Sea  Salt^N^CL  i  Eq.  7394 
or  58*8 — exists  in  great  abundance  in  nature  i  solid,  as  rock  edt^ 
and  in  solution  in  the  water  of  the  ocean,  and  of  many  inland  sew 
and  lakes.  The  deposites  of  rock  salt  occur  only  among  the  more 
recent  (secondary)  geological  formations,  lying  above  the  ccml,  and 
in  connexion  with  the  new  red  sandstone,  as  in  Cheshire.  The  beds 
of  salt  are  sometimes  of  great  magnitude  \  thus,  at  Northwicb,  the 
bed  now  worked  is  supposed  to  be  not  less  than  60  feet  thick,  a  mile 
and  a  half  long,  and  1300  yards  wide  ;  and  the  deposites  at  Wie> 
liczka,  in  Poland,  appear  to  be  still  larger.  The  origin  of  these  de- 
posites of  salt  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  gradual  drying  up,  l^^ 
evaporation,  of  salt  lakes,  to  which  fresh  quantities  of  salt  were  con- 
tinually supplied  by  the  surrounding  springs.  Owing  to  admixtaie 
of  earthy  matters,  the  rock  salt,  as  quarried,  is  generally  browniili- 
coloured,  and  hence  requires  to  be  dissolved  in  water  and  crystal- 
lized for  use.  The  expense  of  extracting  the  salt  may  be  in  many 
cases  lessened,  by  simply  boring  down  to  the  bed  with  a  pipe  a  few 
inches  in  diameter,  and  letting  thereby  water  run  in  upon  the  salt ; 
a  strong  solution  of  salt  is  thus  produced,  which  is  pumped  up  and 
evaporated.  The  expense  of  sinking  a  shaft  and  quarrying  out  the 
solid  salt  is  thus  avoided. 

In  warm  countries,  as  on  the  coasts  of  Portugal  and  of  the  aoiith  of 
France,  salt  is  obtained  by  the  spontaneous  evaporation  of  sea-wa^ 
ter,  which  is  allowed,  on  the  rise  of  the  tide,  to  flow  into  shaUonf" 
basins,  being  passed  from  one  to  another,  according  as  it  become 
more  concentrated,  and,  finally,  the  evaporation  being  finidied  by 
means  of  artificial  heat.    The  sea-water  is  not  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness, as  its  other  saline  ingredients  would  in  that  cas6  be  mixed 
with  the  common  salt.     The  sea-water  is  generally  composed  of 

Chloride  of  sodium     .     .     .  2*50 

Chloride  of  magnesium  .     .  0*35 

Sulphate  of  magnesia     .     •  0*58 
Carbonate  of  lime  and 
Carbonate  of  magnesia 

Sulphate  of  lime    ....  0*01 

Water 96*54^ 

with  generally  some  traces  of  iodide  and  bromide  of  magnesium. 
According  as  the  evaporation  proceeds,  the  common  salt  is  depos- 
ited in  crystals,  and  the  mother  liquor,  or  bittern^  being  rich  in  salts 
of  magnesia,  is  preserved  for  the  manufacture  of  Epsom  salts. 

In  addition  to  these  sources,  chloride  of  sodium  may  be  obtained 
by  the  direct  combination  of  its  elements,  or  by  decomposing  car- 
bonate of  soda  by  muriatic  acid.  In  practice,  however,  this  is  never 
done. 

Chloride  of  sodium  crystallizes  in  cubes.  Its  taste  is  purely  sa- 
line. It  is  equally  soluble  in  water  at  all  temperatures,  100  of  wa- 
ter dissolving  36*5 ;  by  a  very  strong  heat  it  may  be  volatilized. 
Its  crystals  are  anhydrous,  but  are  generally  fissured,  containing 
water,  which,  when  heated,  bursts  the  crystal,  producing  loud  do- 
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crepitation.  A  strong  solution  of  salt  does  not  freeze  at  0°,  but  de- 
posites  crystals  in  rhombic  plates,  which  are  a  hydrated  chloride 
of  sodium.  If  these  crystals  be  heated  beyond  15°  they  give  out 
water,  and  are  changed  into  minute  cubes. 

The  uses  of  chloride  of  sodium  are  very  numerous  and  important. 
Besides  being  employed  in  seasoning  food,  it  is  now  universally  the 
■oarce  from  whence  the  other  compounds  of  sodium,  such  as  the 
cmrbonate  and  sulphate,  are  obtained.  It  is  employed  also  in  the 
manufacture  of  glass  and  of  porcelain,  and  as  a  manure. 

The  bromide  tmd  iodide  of  Sodium  resemble,  in  properties  and  mode 
of  preparation,  the  corresponding  compounds  of  potassium,  and  do 
not  require  special  notice. 

Sulphate  of  Soda.  Glauber's  5a//.— Na.O. .  S.0,+ 10  Aq.  £q.  892- 1 
+  11^  or  71*48+90.  So  named  after  its  discoverer :  exists  in  some 
mineral  waters,  and  may  be  prepared  by  neutralizing  carbonate  of 
soda  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  For  the  purposes  of  commerce,  it  is 
mannfiictured  in  great  quantities  from  common  salt,  as  described 
nnder  the  head  of  muriatic  acid  (p.  307). 

As  it  is  not  the  object  of  the  process  to  economize  the  muriatic 
acid  g^s,  the  decomposition  is  carried  on  in  a  reverberatory  furnace 
similar  to  that  figured  in  p.  333.  Three  or  four  hundred  weight  of 
salt  being  spread  over  the  floor  of  the  furnace,  forming  a  layer  three 
or  four  inches  deep,  the  equivalent  quantity  ^an  equal  weight)  of 
sulphuric  acid,  of  the  strength  1*600,  as  taken  from  the  chambers,  is 
poured  in  through  an  aperture  in  the  dome,  and  a  moderate  fire  kept 
up  until  the  materials  begin  to  dry ;  the  fire  is  then  increased  grad- 
ually until  all  the  muriatic  acid  gas  has  been  expelled,  and  the  resid- 
ual sulphate  of  soda  begins  to  fuse.  The  acid  gas  passes  up  the 
ehimney,  and  is  either  allowed  to  pass  away  into  the  air,  or  is  con- 
densed by  meeting  with  a  stream  of  water,  and  the  weak  liquid  acid 
thus  formed  is  sufiered  to  run  to  waste.  The  greater  part  of  the 
sulphate  of  soda  thus  produced  is  immediately  used  to  make  car- 
bonate of  soda  I  but  to  form  Glauber's  salt,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
dissolve  it  in  warm  water,  and  let  it  crystallize  by  cooling. 

The  sulphate  of  soda  crystallizes  in  six-sided  prisms,  as  in  the 
figure,  very  much  channelled  at  the  sides.  It  is 
easily  soluble  in  water,  having  a  point  of  maxi- 
mum solubility  at  93°,  as  figured  in  page  22.  Its 
ordinary  crystals  contain  56  per  cent,  of  water ; 
by  exposure  to  the  air  it  loses  all  its  water  by 
efflorescence,  and  falls  into  a  white  powder ;  from 
a  hot  saturated  solution  opaque  rhombic  octohe- 
dral  crystals  are  deposited,  which  are  anhydrous. 
The  isomorphism  of  these  crystals  with  permanganate  of  barytes, 
and  the  speculations  founded  on  it,  have  been  noticed  p.  224.  A 
Hndphaie  and  a  sesquisulphate  of  Soda  may  be  formed  by  adding 
oil  of  vitriol  to  a  solution  of  the  neutral  salt,  and  crystallizing  by 
evaporation.  They  are  much  less  determinate  than  the  acid  sul- 
phates of  potash. 

Jfitraie  of  Soda.  Cubic  JVi^«.— Na.O. .  N.0».  Eq.  1067-5  or  85-57. 
The  spontaneous  formation  of  this  salt  by  the  atmospheric  influence, 
probably  on  a  soil  containing  chloride  of  sodium,  has  been  noticed 
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p.  277.  It  may  also  be  obtained  hf  means  of  nitric  acid  and  caibon- 
ate  of  soda.  It  crystallizes  in  rhombs,  iBomoiphoua  with  calc  wpu 
(p.  224).  It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and  is  slightly  deliquescent  j 
hence  it  cannot  be  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder.  It 
is  used  for  the  manufacture  of  nitric  and  sulphuiic  acids,  and  as  a 
manure. 

Hyposvlphile  of  Soda.—Jfn  O.  .  S,0,+ 10  Aq.  This  salt,  which 
has  become  of  some  practical  interest,  from  its  use  in  dissolrini^ 
off  the  sensitire  silver  compounds  in  making  photogenic  drawings, 
may  be  made  by  boiling  together  three  parts  of  dry  carbonate  of 
soda  with  one  of  sulphur  until  this  last  ts'diBSolred,  and  then  pus> 
ing  a  stream  of  sulphurous  acid  gas  through  the  liquor  until  it  smeUs 
strongly  of  it.  Na.O.  .  C.0„  with  S.  and  S.0„  produce  Na.O.  .  SA. 
while  C.O,  is  evolved.  If  the  three  pang  of  carbonate  of  soda  be 
boiled  with  two  of  sulphur,  and  the  deep  yellow  liquor  be  exposed 
to  the  air  until  it  yields  a  colourless  liquor  on  filtnttion,  the  sail  ii 
more  simply  produced,  the  necessary  quantity  of  oxygen  being  bIk 
Borbedfrom  the  air.  The  hyposulphite  of  sou  thus  formed  iseasify 
soluble  in  water.  Its  resemblance  to  Glauber's  aalt  in  form,  ud  its 
other  properties,  are  noticed  in  p.  291. 

HypocMorilt  of  Soda.     Chloride  of  Soda.     Dinnfteting  Liquor  ^ 

lAibaraque — Is  produced  by  treating  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  sm 

with  chlorine  as  long  as  this  is  absorbed,  but  no  carbonic  acii 

evolved.    For  farther  observations,  see  the  hypochlorites  of  potaA 

.  and  of  lime. 

A.  Tribasic  PAotphale  of  Soda. — The  common  phosphate  of  sods 
of  the  shops  is  a  tribasic  salt,  containing  (P.0,+2Nb.0.+H.0.)+ 
24  Aq.     It  is  prepsred  by  decomposing  the  solution  of  acid  tribuiB 
phosphate  of  lime  obtained  from  bones  (as  described  in  p.  29i)  \ff 
means  of  carbonate  of  soda.     Carbonate  of  lime  is  thrown  doin>4 
and  phosphate  of  soda  formed.     It  is  easily  soluble  in  water,  an^ 
crystallizes  in  oblique  rhombic  prisms,  as  in  the  ^^^ 
ure,  which  react  alkaline.     When  exposed  to  th^^ 
sir,  it  loses  some  of  its  water  by  efflorescence  (te^^ 
atoms  1),  but  the  crystals  retain  their  form.     If  thi^ 
salt  be   mixed  with  an  excess  of  caustic  soda,  the^ 
atom  of  basic  water  is  displaced,  and  the  subphos-   ' 
nhate  of  soda  (P.O,  +  3Nb.U  +  24  Aq.)  crystallizes  ia 
long  prisms ;  and  by  the  addition  of  hydrated  phos- 
phoric acid  to  it!  solution,  and  cautious  evaporation, 
the  acid  tribasic  phosphate  (P.O,+Na.O.+2H.O.)+2  Aq.,  which 
crvstallizes  in  oblique  rhombic  prisms,  is  formed  :  it  is  dimorphous. 
The  characteristic  of  these  three  salts  is  to  give  with  nitrate  of 
silver  a  yellow  precipitate  of  tiibaaic  phosphate  of  silver. 

6.  Bibasic  Phosphate  of  Soda. — Of  these  salts,  that  termed  the  Py- 
Tophotpkate  o/$oda,(P.O,+2Na.O.)-|- 10  Aq.,  is  of  interest,  as  its  dis- 
covery led  the  way  to  the  true  history  of  these  bodies.  It  is  form- 
ed by  fusing  the  common  phosphate  of  soda,  (P.O,+  2Na.O.+H.O.) 
4-24  Aq.,  at  a  red  heat.  All  the  water  of  crystalliiBtion  is  given 
off  at  a  very  moderate  heat ;  but  by  a  red  heat  the  twenty-fifth  or 
basic  atom  is  expelled,  and,  when  the  salt  is  then  redissolved,  the 
phosphoric  acid  does  not  recombi&e  with  basic  water,  hot  remniiw 
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united  only  with  the  soda.  It  is  recognised  by  giving  a  white  pre- 
cipitate with  -nitrate  of  silver. 

C.  The  Monobasic  Phosphate  of  Soday  P.O^-f  Na.O.,  is  obtained  by 
heating  the  acid  tribasic  or  bibasic  phosphates  of  soda  to  redness. 
All  the  volatile  base  being  thus  expelled,  the  phosphoric  acid  re- 
mains combined  with  one  equivalent  of  soda.  This  salt  fuses  into 
a  transparent  glass ;  is  deliquescent ;  its  solution  does  not  crystal- 
lize, it  is  easily  recognised  by  throwing  down  from  solutions  of 
lead  and  silver,  precipitates,  which  are  not  powders,  but  soft,  tena- 
cious pastes. 

Borates  of  Soda. — Boracic  acid  combines  with  soda  in  many  pro- 
portions, forming  salts,  of  which  the  most  important  is  the  btborate^ 
the  borax  of  commerce  (Na.O.4-2B.Os)4-10  Aq.  It  exists  in  the 
water  of  several  lakes  in  Thibet  and  China,  also  in  Hungary,  and 
was  imported  thence  in  small  crystals,  smeared  with  a  fatty  matter, 
under  the  name  of  tinkal.  The  borax  of  commerce  is  now  obtained 
by  treating  the  native  boracic  acid  obtained  from  Tuscany,  p.  326, 
by  carbonate  of'  soda.  On  the  application  of  heat,  the  acid  dissolves 
with  the  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia  \  the  liquor  is  run 
into  large  vats  lined  with  lead,  where  it  cools  very  slowly,  and  the 
borax  gradually  crystallizes  in  oblique  rhombic  prisms,  as  i,  i«,  si, 
in  the  figure.     If  a  strong  solution  of  borax  be  kept  at 


dd^,  the  salt  crystallizes  in  regular  octohedrons  with  /^ 
only  five  atoms  of  water.     Although  this  salt  contains 
two  equivalents  of  acid,  it  has  an  alkaline  reaction :     ' 

when  heated,  it  froths  up  very  much,  abandonincf  its  |>^' 

water.     The  dry  salt  melts  at  a  red  heat  into  a  colour-  ^ 


■^ 

'' 


less  glass,  which  dissolves  most  metallic  oxides  very  readily,. and 
hence  is  serviceable  in  experiments  with  the  blowpipe,  as  enabling 
the  metals  to  produce  the  coloured  ghisses  by  which  they  are  rec- 
ognised ;  under  the  head  of  glass  and  -porcelain,  its  use  in  these 
branches  of  art  will  be  again  noticed. 

The  remaining  compounds  of  boracic  acid  with  soda,  as  the  neu- 
tral borate,  Na.O. .  B.Os-f  8  Aq.,  and  acid  salts,  as  Na.O.-(-4B.O,  and 
Na.O.+6B.09,  are  not  important. 

SUuttte  of  Soda  will  be  described  under  the  head  of  glass. 

Salts  of  LUkium. — From  the  rarity  of  this  body,  its  salts  require  no  farther  notice 
than  that  its  carbonate  is  but  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  yet  its  solntion  pos- 
sesses an  alkaline  reaction.    It  thus  serves  to  connect  the  alkaune  with  the  earthy 


Salts  of  Barium. 

Chloride  of  j^ortttm.— Ba.Cl.-(-2  Aq.  £q.  1299-6  +  225  or  104-8-f- 
18.  This  salt  may  be  prepared  by  decomposing  the  native  carbon- 
ate of  barytes  with  dilute  muriatic  acid,  or,  more  economically,  by 
decomposing  the  sulphuret  of  barium,  the  preparation  of  which  is 
described  in  p.  342,  by  dilute  muriatic  acid.  In  the  former  case, 
carbonic  acid,  in  the  latter,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  is  given  off. 
The  chloride  of  barium  crystallizes  from  a  hot  solution  in  rhom- 
boidal  tables  which  contain  14*7  of  water. 

Sulphate  of  Barytes.— BtL.O. .  S.O,.  £q.  1458  or  119-5.  This  salt 
exists  native,  in  great  abundance,  being  the  most  common  source 
of  bar3rtes. .  It  is  very  generally  associated  with  salphuret  of  lead. 
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and  serves  as  an  indication  of  the  probable  proximity  of  that  ore. 
It  is  totally  insoluble  in  water.     Its  crystalline  form  is  an  obliqus 

rhombic  prism,  generally  very  flat,  as  in  Un 
figure ;  derived  from  an  octohedron  of  whieli 
t  and  t  are  planes ;  the  secondary  planea,/ 
and  tt,  belong  to  the  prism.  It  is  one  of  the 
heaviest  of  saline  bodies,  its  specific  gravity 
being  4*3 ;  hence  its  name  of  heavy  spar  and  terra  ponderosa.  When 
ffround  to  fine  powder,  it  is  used  as  a  cheap  suostitute  for  white 
lead  in  painting,  for  which  large  quantities  of  it  are  employed  i  bnt 
its  crystalline  texture  prevents  it  having  the  opacity  or  boi^  neeet- 
sary  m  a  good  pigment.  It  may  be  prepared  artificially  by  adding 
sulphuric  acid  to  any  solution  containmg  barytes ;  it  falls  as  a  heavy 
white  crystalline  powder.  Its  total  insolubility  renders  its  constit- 
uents  excellent  reagents  for  each  other. 

J^itrate  of  jBoryfM— Ba.O.+N.Oj  5  Eq.  1633-9  or  130*9— may  be 
produced  by  acting  on  carbonate  of  barytes  with  dUute  nitric  acid, 
or,  more  cheaply,  by  mixing  strong  hot  solutions  of  sulphuret  of  bsp 
rium  and  nitrate  of  soda.     The  sparingly  soluble  nitrate  of  banrtef 
crystallizes  as  the  mixed  liquors  cool,  but  the  sulphuret  of  80<uam 
remains  dissolved.     In  this  process,  from  Ba.S.  and  Na.O. .  N.Os  we 
obtain  Ba.O. .  N.O5  and  Na.S.     This  salt  requires  twelve  parts  of 
cold  water  for  solution,  but  dissolves  in  four  of  boiling  water,  from 
which  it  crystallizes  on  cooling  in  octohedrons.     These  crystals  are 
anhydrous.    When  heated,  they  yield  pure  barytes. 
Xhe  other  salts  of  barytes  do  not  require  notice. 

Salts  of  Strontium. 

Chloride  of  Strontium.—Sr. CI  -f  6  Aq.    Eq.  989-9  or  79-32.    Tli^ 
salt  is  obtained  from  the  native  carbonate  or  sulphate  of  stronti^^ 
exactly  as  chloride  of  barium  is  obtained  from  the  native  salts  o^ 
barytes.    It  crystallizes  in  long  needles  which  deliquesce.    It  i^ 
very  soluble  in  water. 

Sulphate  of  S^on/ta.— Sr.O. .  S.O3.  Eq.  1 148-4  or  91-9. 
most  abundant  source  of  strontia,  is  found  native  crystallized,  i 
morphous  with  sulphate  of  barytes.  It  may  be  produced  artificial'^ 
ly  as  a  white  powder,  by  adding  sulphuric  acid  to  any  solution  con- 
taining strontia.  It  is  dissolved  by  3600  parts  of  boiling  water,  and 
remains  dissolved  after  cooling.  It  is  fused  by  a  strong  heat  i  with 
charcoal  it  gives  sulphuret  of  strontium. 

JVitrate  of  Strontia — Sr.O.  .  N.O5 — crystallizes  in  octohedrons, 
which  dissolve  in  five  parts  of  cold,  and  one  half  part  of  boiling 
water.  Mr.  Scanlan  has  observed,  that  during  the  crystitllizatioa 
of  this  salt  bright  flashes  of  light  are  emitted.  It  is  anhydrous,  but 
decrepitates  when  heated,  owing  to  mechanically  included  water. 
On  the  application  of  heat,  these  crystals  evolve  oxygen  and  lutro* 
gen,  and  leave  pure  strontia. 

Salts  of  Calcium. 

Chloride  of  Co/citisi— Ca.Cl. -f  6  Aq.;  Eq.  698-7+675  or  55-98-(. 
54— is  obtained  by  decomposing  carbonate  of  lime  with  muriatic 
acid.    In  the  laboratory  it  is  abundantly  procured  as  th^  residue  of 
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the  preparation  >of  carbonic  acid,  ammonia,  &c.  It  is  very  soluble 
in  water ;  its  solution,  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  a  sirup, 
gives,  by  cooking,  long,  striated,  rhombic  prisms,  which  deliquesce 
with  great  rapidity,  and  when  heated  undergo  watery  fusion,  soon 
after  which  it  abandons  two  thirds  of  its  water  of  crystallization, 
and  a  powder  is  obtained,  Ga.Cl.-f-2  Aq.,  in  which  form  it  is  best 
adapted  for  freezing  mixtures.  Heated  still  farther,  it  becomes  an- 
hydrous, and  at  a  red  heat  fuses.  In  this  state  it  is  phosphorescent 
in  the  dark,  forming  Romberg's  pyrophorus.  It  has  a  very  great 
affinity  for  water,  combining  with  two  atoms  of  it,  with  the  evolu- 
tion of  much  heat,  and  is  hence  employed  to  dry  gases  for  experi- 
mental purposes,  and  to  remove  water  from  liquids,  as  in  the  recti- 
fication of  alcohol. 

This  salt  combines  with  lime,  forming  an  oxychloride  of  calci- 
um, Ca.Cl.+3Ca.O.,  which  is  obtained  by  boiling  a  solution  of  it 
with  an  excess  of  lime,  and  filtering.  The  new  substance  crystal- 
lizes, on  cooling,  in  small  flat  rhombs,  which  contain  forty-nine  per 
cent.,  or  fifteen  atoms  of  water. 

The  bromide  or  iodide  of  Calcium  do  not  present  any  interest. 

Fluoride  of  Calcium^  Ca.F.,  is  an  abundant  mineral  known  asjluor 
jpar,  found  crystallized  in  cubes  and  octohedrons,  but  principally 
massive.  When  first  extracted  from  the  earth  it  is  moderately 
tough  and  soft,  and  is  cut  into  ornaments,  which  present  a  beautiful 
▼ariety  of  colours.  Its  crystals  become  strongly  phosphorescent 
by  heat  or  by  electricity.  It  is  insoluble  in  water ;  from  it  all  the 
other  preparations  of  fluorine  are  derived,  as  noticed  in  p.  319,  324^ 
and  327.  It  appears  as  a  gelatinous  precipitate  when  hydrofluoric 
acid  is  added  to  any  soluble  salt  of  lime.  When  heated  in  contact 
with  silicious  or  aluminous  minerals,  it  forms  easily  fusible  com- 
pounds, and  being  thus  of  use  as  h.Jltuc  in  the  smeltmg  of  metallic 
ores,  its  name  ofjluor  spar  was  thence  derived. 

Sulphate  ofLime-^a.O. .  S.Os+2  Aq. ;  Eq.  857-2.J.225  or  68-69  + 
18 — may  be  prepared  artificially,  by  mixing  a  solution  of  any  solu- 
ble salt  of  lime  with  sulphuric  acid.  It  forms  a  crystalline  powder, 
nearly  equally  soluble  in  hot  and  cold  water,  requirinfi^461  times  its 
weight  for  its  solution.  It  occurs  in  nature  abundantly,  and  in  vari- 
ous forms :  Ist,  in  distinct  colourless  crystals  ;  2d,  in  semi-transpa- 
rent inasses  of  crystalline  structure,  constituting  alabaster,  and  in 
amorphous  masses,  forming  extensive  rocky  strata,  in  many  places, 
in  which  state  it  is  called  common  gypsum.  From  this  plaster  of  Paris 
is  prepared,  by  calcining  the  gypsum,  broken  into  small  pieces,  in 
ovens  at  a  temperature  below  300^,  until  its  water  of  crystallization 
is  expelled.  In  this  operation  it  falls  to  powder,  and  is  to  be  put  up 
in  tight  vessels  so  as  to  exclude  the  air.  When  mixed  with  water 
it  rapidly  recombines  with  the  two  atoms,  evolving  heat  and  expand- 
ing in  becoming  solid,  so  as  to  fill  up  all  interstices  of  the  mould 
into  which  it  may  be  poured.  On  this  property  is  founded  the  art 
of  casting  in  plaster  and  the  formation  of  the  various  kinds  of  stucco^ 
or  artificial  stone,  in  which  a  solution  of  glue,  or  of  various  earthy  salts, 
may  be  substituted  for  pure  water.  If  the  gypsum  be  heated,  in  ba- 
kinff,  above  300°,  it  is  changed  in  nature,  and  no  longer  combines 
with  water  so  as  to  set ;  it  is  then  converted  into  a  form  which  exists 
in  nature  crystallized,  and  which  is  termed  anhydrite. 
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A  double  salt  of  salpbate  of  lim«  and  nilphatc  of  soda  ia  foul 
nBtive,  and  termed  GUuberite.  It  ii  inaoluble  in  watdr,  by  whick 
it  is  also  decomposed.     It  cannot  be  formed  artificially. 

The  Hyposulphin  of  Lim*  is  a  soloble  salt,  the  mode  of  pr«pan| 
whicti  is  described  p.  291. 

The  titrate  of  Lime  is  very  deliqaescent,  and  ia  decomposed  by 
a  moderate  heat. 

Fhosphorie  acid  combines  with  lime  io  several  proportions,  of 
which  the  most  important  is  the  Basic  iribatic  PAotpAate  of  Limt,  or 
Earth  of  Bonet.  This  salt,  which  constitutes  the  inorganic  portim 
of  the  skeletons  of  the  mammalia,  mixed  only  with  small  qutntitiei 
of  CBrbonste  and  sulphate  of  lime,  and  of  fluoride  of  calcium,  bas  the 
formula  SCa.O.  +  3P.0,.  It  may  be  obtained  precipitated  by  dis- 
Bolviog  bone  earth  in  muriatic  acid,  and  exactly  neutralising  the  so- 


lution by  caustic  ammonia.  It  falls  as  a  gelatinous  powder  ci 
ing  four  atoms  of  water.  As  the  phoiphoric  acid  of  bone*  is  in  in 
tribasic  condition,  Graham  considers  it  to  be  a  combination  of  tm 
phosphates,  thus,  il(3Ca.O.  .  P.0.4.Aq.)4.rH.O.  .  2C«.0.  .  P.0,+ 
Aq.).  Each  of  these  tribasic  phosphates  or  lime  may  be  obtatneid 
separate,  by  decomposing  solutions  of  chloride  of  caleittm  by  solu- 
tion  of  the  ordinary  phosphate,  or  of  the  subphosphate  of  soda. 

HypochlorUt  of  Lime.  Chloride  of  Lime.  Bleaching  SaU.—Whn 
wipewtiag  of  the  oxygen  compounds  of  chlorine,  and  of  the  chlorate 
and  hypochlorite  of  potash,  I  hsTc  had  occssion  to  notice  the  dire^■ 
•ity  of  opinion  regarding  the  nature  of  the  bleaching  snbataBcei 
formed  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  the  alkalies  and  on  lime.  Of 
'  these  the  chloride  of  lime  is  by  far  the  most  important  in  the  arts. 
It  is  piepaied  by  RenentinR  chlorine  ia  a  luge  still,  a,  b,  k,/,  at  described  p.  Ml, 
tba  matertob  being  kept  consuutly  mlied  by  means  ot  an  ngitaior  mored  ToaidW 
the  handle  d.  The  gas  it  coodocied  by  the  tube  tt  lo  the  upper  put  of  a  voott- 
en  reservoir  or  sparunent,  u  in  the  figure,  nisde  veiy  tigni,  i,  i,  on  Ibe  iMr 


^„jn  should  take  place  so 

wiy  lOOputBofBlBckedlimeco 

^ ^   ^   D  silly  of  chlorine.    If  the  process  be  csnied  on  N 

liUy, «  qnantity  <rirUme'i5  decompcoed,  chlorate  of  lime  and  chloride  of  calcii 
ing  formed,  wUch  majr  be  tecognlsed  by  the  prodnci  getting  damp  when  ei 
to  the  air 
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»t  bleaching  powder  thus  prepared  by  the  diy  way  does  not  contain  mors 
IT  per  cent,  of  chlorine;  this  does  not  correspond  to  any  exact  atomic  con« 
bat  if  lime  be  diffused  through  water  so  as  to  form  a  thin  cream,  it  then 
nore  than  its  own  weight  of  gajs,  and  is  totally  dissolved^  It  is  probably 
anical  disadrantages  of  the  dry  way  which  prerents  the  absorption  of  the 


impound  is  dissolved  out,  and  the  excess  of  lime  remains.    The  composi* 
e  theoretical  and  best  practical  substances  mayj  therefore,  be  expressed  aa 

im  chlorine,  35 47  4863 
'  lime,  2857  3904 
'     water,       900       12-33 

7304      10000 


Chlorine 40-33 

Lime     ......    45*40 

Water 14-88 

100^55 


;eneralit]^  of  good  samples  in  conmierce  will  be  found  not  to  exceed  thirty 
cft  chlorine. 

»hition  of  this  chloride  of  lime  has  a  marked  alkaline  reaction ;  it  is  without 
^hing  power  except  an  acid  be  present,  which  liberates  chlorine,  and  enables 
roy  the  colouring  matter.  It  is  thus  that  the  colour  can  be  removed  from 
oints  without  injuring  others,  which  is  of  very  great  importance  in  calico 
thus  a  piece  of  cloth  being  dyed  uniformly  with  madder  (as  Tuikey  red), 
m  is  printed  on  with  tartaric  acid  thickenea  with  gum.  and  the  whole  being 
1  in  a  bath  of  chloride  of  lime,  the  chlorine  is  liberatea  by  the  acid  at  every 
he  pattern,  and  the  cloth  is  there  bleached,  giving  a  white  ground,  on  wfaica 
ours  may  be  applied,  while  the  general  sunace  remains  deep  red.  A  solit* 
eaching  powder  in  water  exhales  a  semsible  odour  of  chlorine,  owing  to  the 
in  of  carbonic  acid  from  the  air,  and  obtains  thereby  weak  bleaching  prop<   • 

technical  value  of  bleaching  powder  depends  on  the  total  quantity  of  chlo* 
;h  it  contains,  this  may  be  determined  without  reference  to  its  theoretical 
ion.  For  this  purpose  a  variety  of  methods  have  been  proposed,  and  the 
a  termed  Chhromctry.  The  earliest  method  employed  consisted  in  prepay 
ndard  solution  of  sulnhate  of  indigo,  which,  being  ofadeep  blue  colour,  was 
by  the  chlorine  expelled  from  the  Ihne  by  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  evidently, 
r  Uie  bleaching  powder  was  in  chlorine,  the  more  solution  of  indigo  a  certam 
f  it  could  bleaco.  The  action  of  chlorine  on  indigo  is,  however,  so  com^ 
t  this  method  was  found  exposed  to  numerous  fallacies,  and  may  be  con-> 
s  now  obsolete.  Latterly,  Gay  Lussac  has  proposed  to  substitute  for  this 
definite  action  of  chlorine  in  acidifjring  arsenic.  He  prepares  a  solution 
loos  acid  in  muriatic  acid,  and  dilutes  this  with  water.  On  adding  thereto 
a  of  chloride  of  lime,  the  muriatic  acid  takes  the  lime,  and  the  chlorine,  de« 
ig  water,  converts  the  arsenious  acid  into  arsenic  acia,  and  itself  forms  faj'* 
ic  acid;  As.Os  with  2C1.  and  2H.0.  producing  As.Os  and  2H.C1.  The 
(ns  which  I  employ  in  this  reaction  are  as  follows :  100  grains  of  arsenious 
to  be  dissolved  in  2000  grains  of  strong  spirits  of  salt,  ana  this  liquor  diluted 
illed  water  till  it  occupies  the  volume  of  7000  grains  of  water.  This  is  the 
test  liquor;  to  employ  it,  100  grains  of  the  bleaching  powder  to  be  tested 
5  difiused  through  idOO  grains  of  water,  and  the  test  liquor  to  be  gently 
x>m  a  graduated  glass  on  it,  in  a  deep  jar,  continually  stirring  the  mixture, 
f  weak  solution  of  sulphate  of  indigo  is  to  be  occasionally  applied,  by  means 
s  rod,  to  the  surface  ol  the  liquor ;  as  long  as  any  chlorine  remains  nnidter- 
iue  colour  of  the  drop  is  instantly  destroyed,  ana  the  addition  of  the  arsenic 
to  be  continued  untu  the  blue  drop  remains  unaltered.  Then  the  quantity 
ae  present  in  the  100  grains  of  bleaclnng  powder  is  represented  by  jjLth  of 
tity  of  the  test  liquor  employed;  thus,  if  there  were  2565  grains  of  tne  test 
icessary  to  destroy  the  bleaching  power  of  the  100  eralns  of  chloride  of  lime, 
tity  of  chlorine  would  be  25*65.  This  is  not  absolutely  correct ;  for  in  theo- 
ne  quantity  of  chlorine  indicated  would  be  26*08 ;  but  as  a  few  drops  of  the 
are  always  employed,  more  than  what  should  by  theoiy  be  necessary,  the 
proportion  of  j^ih  comes  very  close  to  the  truth.  Even  one  half  part  per 
lich  is  the  limit  of  error,  is  quite  unimportant  in  practice, 
er  method,  which  is  simple  and  rapid  in  execution,  is  neariy  the  same  as 
!iibed  in  p.  355  for  determining  the  technical  value  of  black  oxide  of  man* 

Ii  1 
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ganese  by  means  of  copperas  (greea  sulphate  of  inm).  The  proportion  and  ndk- 
od  of  testing  which  I  employ  are  as  follows :  390  grains  of  clean  and  diy  ciystabtf 
green  sulpHate  of  iron  are  to  be  dissolved  in  a^  much  water  as  will  brmg  the  sdi> 
tion  to  the  volume  of  5000  grains  of  water.  On  the  other  hand,  100  grains  of  At 
chloride  of  lime  are  to  be  diffused  through  1000  grains  of  water,  and  the  sololioitf 
copperas  is  to  be  added  thereto,  until  the  presence  of  a  trace  of  the  protosnlphiiedf 
iron  in  excess  is  indicated,  by  the  mixed  liquor  striking  a  full  blue  colour  wfaca  a 
drop  of  it  is  placed  on  a  slip  of  paper,  imbibed  with  red  prussiate  of  potash.  Tk 
quantity  of  chlorine  present  in  the  100  grains  of  the  bleachingpowder  isyj^thoflk 

Quantity  of  the  standard  copperas  liquor  employed;  thus,  if  nfTBS  grains  measmeiif 
le  volume  of  the  solution  be  found  necessanr,  the  sample  contains  27'83  of  chloiiM 
per  cent  For  the  27-83  of  liquor  contains  217  grains  of  sulphate  of  iron,  which  ii 
peroxidized  by  the  action  of  27*6  grains  of  chlorine ;  here,  also,  the  limit  of  error  need 
not  exceed  one  half  per  cent.  Other  processes  have  been  proposed,  founded,  tarn 
on  the  change  of  yellow  prussiate  into  red  prussiate  of  ]x>tash,  by  means  of  the  dik>> 
rine  of  the  bleaching  powder;  and  others,  by  decomposmg  the  bleaching  powder  fcf 
means  of  an  excess  of  water  of  ammonia,  and  measuring  the  nitrogen  gas  evolfed; 
but  these  are  more  troublesome  and  less  exact  than  the  processes  already  deiiile^ 
which  are  those  most  worthy  of  confidence  from  the  manufacturer. 

As  to  the  theoretical  nature  of  bleaching  powder,  chemists  an 
not  as  yet  able  to  decide  positively.     The  original  and  simple  idet 
of  a  direct  combination  between  the  chlorine  and  the  lime  has  been 
revived  by  Millon,  who  advanced  that,  by  decomposing  the  mils  of 
lead,  iron,  and  copper  by  solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  precipitates 
were  obtained,  which  were  compounds  of  the  protoxide  of  the  metal 
united  with  as  much  chlorine  as  was  equivalent  to  the  oxygen  ne* 
cessary  to  form  peroxide.   Thus,  that  with  lead,  a  chloroxide  Fb.0. 
Gl. ;  that  with  iron,  a  chloroxide  Fe202Cl.     The  chloride  of  lime, 
Ca.O.Cl.,  would  thus  be  equivalent  to  deutoxide  of  calcium,  Ca.0.0. 
It  has  been  found,  however,  that  the  evidence  is  not  yet  satisfae- 
tory.     The  peroxide  of  potassium  is  K.O3,  while  chloride  of  potash 
is  not  K.O.Clfi,  but  K.O.Cl.    The  composition  of  all  these  bleaehiof 
compounds  appears  to  be  an  atom  of  chlorine  united  to  an  atom  of 
a  protoxide,  and  this  may  be  explained  by  supposing  a  hypochlorite 
and  a  metaJlic  chloride  to  be  formed ;  thus  2Ca.O.  and  2C1.  miT 
give  Ca.O.+Cl.O.  and  Ca.Cl.     But,  if  this  happens,  the  chloride  of 
calcium  certainly  remains  combined,  forming  a  double  salt ;  for  the 
bleaching  powder,  if  properly  prepared,  has  no  tendency  to  deli- 
quesce, and  only  becomes  damp  when  long  kept ;  and  then  chlonte 
of  lime  and  free  chloride  of  calcium  are  formed,  and  all  its  bleseh- 
ing  qualities  are  lost.     There  are  thus  two  views  equally  tenaUe : 
first,  that  the  bleaching  compounds  are  chlorides  of  oxideSy  corre- 
sponding to  peroxides;  and,  second,  that  they  are  double  salts  of  ft 
hypochlorite  with  a  chloride ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  consider 
that  the  chlorous  acid,  CI.O4,  comes  into  play  in  their  manufacture, 
althoue^h  the  salts  of  that  acid,  when  otherwise  prepared,  do  posseti 
blcachmg  properties. 

Salts  of  Magnesium, 

Chloride  of  Magnestum--Mg. CI ;  £q.  600*9  or  48.16^may  be  ob- 
tained in  solution  by  acting  on  the  carbonate  of  magnesia  with  mu- 
riatic acid  I  by  evaporation,  it  may  be  obtained  in  prisms  with  6 
Aq.,  which  are  very  deliquescent.  These  crystals  cannot  be  de- 
prived of  water  without  total  decomposition,  the  chlorine  passing 
off  as  muriatic  acid,  and  magnesia  remaining  behind.  The  chloride 
may,  however,  be  obtained  anhydrous,  by  previously  mixing  its 
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with  m1  ammoniac,  with  which  it  forma  an  anhydroiii  donbla 
rhich,  when  heated  to  redness,  gives  off*  sal  ammoniac,  and 
ir«  chloride  of  magnesium  remains  melted,  and  forms  a  clear 
jline  mass  when  cold.  The  chloride  of  magnesium  Exists  in 
iter. 

phateof  Magnesia.— 'Mg.O..S.Oi.  Eq. 759-4 or 60-S.  This  salt 
abundantly  in  saline  mineral  springs,  as  those  of  Seidlitz,  Sel- 
ind  Epsom,  from  whence  it  derives  its  common  name  of  Epiom 
It  is  extracted  principally  from  the  magnesian  limestone, 
.  is  calcined,  and  the  mixed  lime  and  magnesia  treated  with 
sulphuric  acid ;  the  sulphate  of  lime,  being  very  sparingly  sol* 
ia'easiiy  separated  from  the  sulphate  of  magnesia  by  washing 
rater;  the  latter  is  dissolved  ont,  and  the  liquor  evaporated 
rystallized.  A  great  deal  is  also  made  from  the  mother  liquor 
rwater,  or  bittern  (p.  426).  This  is  decomposed  by  sulphurio 
ind  the  salt  formed  separated  by  crystallization. 
)  snlphate  of  magnesia  crystallizes  in  eight  rhombic  prisma, 
the  figure,  containing  seven  atoms  of  water,  '^-'7\~7Tv,. 
ich  one  is  constitutional,  and  the  other  six  /f^-V^V^T/l 
tlline  i  its  formula  is  therefore  Mg.O. .  S.O, .  Y  \  VT 
f-B  Aq. ;  when  heated  to  312°  it  easily  aban- 
lie  6  Aq.,  but  retains  the  seventh  atom  of  wa- 
en  at  400°.  It  combines  with  the  sulphate 
ash  to  form  a  double  salt,  (Mg.O. .  S.O,-]-K. 
Oi)~)-6  Aq.,  the  atom  of  constitutional  water 
replaced  by  the  alkaline  sulphate.  The  snl- 
I  of  soda  and  of  ammonia  act  m  the  same  way. 
*  e/MagTusia,  Mg.O. .  N.Oi,  is  very  soluble  and  dehqneaMnt.  Il  cannol  b« 
d  dry,  as  11  crysuJlixes  with  six  equivalents  of  water,  of  which  five  are  vt-i 
by  a  moderate  tieai,  and  by  a  higher  temperature  the  nitric  acid  itself  passes 
Lmsgnesia remains  behind;  Mg.O.  .N.Oi.H.O.  pruduiUng  Mg.O. and  H.O.-. 

Baralt  if  Magnaia  constitutes  the  mineral  boracile,  whosa  elictrical  snd 
tfne  properties  have  been  alreadv  noticed. 

«  exists  a  great  number  of  comoinations  of  silicic  acid  with  msgnesia,  con- 
e  the  ^alilt,  or  soapstone ;  the  mtemitavm,  o!  which  pipe-bowls  are  cut ;  vH- 
d  terfottint,  which  eiist  abundantly  In  the  green  marble  of  Qalway :  thess 

SB  silicates  of  magnesia ;  others,  as  anpiiMt  and  pyrozme,  are  double  sili< 
iignaia  and  Ume,  more  or  less  replaced  by  protoxide  of  iron. 


Salts  of  Aluminum. 
■He  Bf  ^^wsinun.— AliCl^  Eq.  1670-3  or  133-84.  In  a  hydrsted  fomi  thk 
ly  be  prepared  by  dissolving  alumina  in  mnrialic  seid,  a  salntion  being  ob* 
which,  when  evaporated,  yields  very  deliquescent  ci^tals,  containing  twelve 
of  water.  On  applying  heal  to  this,  the  salt  itself  is  decomposed,  muriatic 
given  off,  and  pure  Cumins  remains.  The  dry  chloride  of  aluminum  is 
only  by  a  process  analogoas  to  that  described  for  chloride  of  silicon,  p,  33^. 
lamiiia  is  mixed  with  lampblack  and  ignited  in  a  porcelain  inbe,  while  a 
of  dry  chlorine  is  passed  over  it ;  the  oxygen  of  the  alamina  combines  witb 
boD,  snd  forms  carbonic  oxide,  and  the  chlorine  combines  with  the  aluminmn. 
Kilting  chloride,  being  volatile,  sublimes,  and  Is  condensed  in  the  cool  portion 
nbe,  which  is  allowed  to  project  sotne  distance  beyond  the  tanmoe  for  that 
9,  or  a  wide  glass  tube  is  adapted  to  receive  the  salt. 

i^oride  of  aluminom  thus  formed  is  a  pale-gieen  crystalline  mass.    Exposed 
ir,  it  fames  and  deliquesces.    Once  combined  with  water.  It  cannot  be  bead 
I    It  is  used  to  obtain  metallic  aluminnnr,  as  described  p.  349. 
ftHorule  of  Altimiiitim  is  Iband  in  the  mineral  Idngdom.    Tbe  bsantifU  yn^ 
u,  i«  a  doabl«  fluoride  and  silicais  <JS  altimiaa. 
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Sulphate  of  Alumina  (MO, + 3S.O0+ 18  Aq.— Thii  nit  is  olHak* 
ed  by  dissolving  alumina  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid ;  it  has  a  sweeCU 
styptic  taste,  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and  crystallizes  in  thin  fieih 
ble  plates ;  when  heated,  it  abandons  its  water,  and  at  a  red  hot 
its  sulphuric  acid,  alumina  remaining  pure.  The  solphnrie  aeid 
unites  with  alumina  in  many  other  proportions,  of  which  that  cc» 
stituting  the  mineral  aluminite  is  the  most  important ;  its  fonnok  ii 
AlaOs-fS.Os-l-S  Aq.,  the  base,  acid,  and  water  each  containioff  tlw 
same  quantity  of  oxygen.  This  salt  is  produced,  also,  by  addiif 
an  excess  of  caustic  ammonia  to  a  solution  of  alum  ;  hence  canitie 
ammonia  cannot  be  used  to  prepare  pure  ahmina  fp.  351). 

The  sulphate  of  alumina  combines  with  the  alkaline  siuphstes  to 
form  the  remarkable  double  salts,  the  common  alums.  The  moiK 
ordinary  kind  is  the  double  aulphate^of  alumina  andpotoik^  the  fa^ 
mula  of  which  is  (K.O. .  S.03+AlaO,+3S.O,)+24  Aq. 

From  the  large  quantities  of  this  salt  employed  in  the  processes  of  d/eiiig,  its  msi* 
ufacture  is  conducted  upon  the  great  scale.    In  the  coal  districts,  and  undeiijrins 
the  beds  of  good  coal,  strata  of  clay-slate  are  generally  found,  containiii^  a  eattSL 
quantity  of  coally  material,  and  through  which  abundance  of  bjsnlptoret  of  iron  k 
disseminated  in  tne  instable  rhombic  form  (see  p.  332  and  356).    when  this  «Imi 
slate  is  exposed  to  the  air,  the  sulphuret  of  iron  rapidly  absorte  ozym  and  foimt 
copperas,  with  an  excess  of  sulmiuric  acid,  which  reacts  on  the  clays,  with  ths 
alumina  of  which  it  combines.    This  effect  is  accelerated  by  die  appUcadon  of  heal 
which  is  appli^  by  building  up  the  mineral  into  pyramidal  heaps,  with  smie  ftia 
underneath,  and  channels  through  the  interior,  by  which  a  dttnght  may  beesUbliihr 
ed ;  the  fuel  below  being  set  on  fire,  the  slate  contains  coal  enoogh  to  maintafa  is 
own  combustion,  and  the  mass  changes  in  colour  as  it  biuns,  becoming  brick  red; 
according  as  the  process  is  carried  through,  snccessiye  quantities  of  mineral  are  ad- 
ded to  the  burning  heap,  until  it  often  aci^uires  a  height  of  sixty  or  eighty  feet   Wba 
the  mass  thus  calcined  has  become  qmte  cold,  it  is  powdered  and  liziviated  with 
water;  a  laige  quantity  of  sulphate  of  alumina  and  sulphate  of  iron  dissolre  cm; 
and  the  liquor  is  orougnt  by  evaporation  to  a  certain  degree  of  strenffth.    A  sobaioa 
of  some  salt  of  potash  is  then  added,  generally  the  waste  chloride  oTpocaasiinitai 
soap-boilers,  and  the  sulphate  of  iron  being  decomposed,  forms  sulphate  ctvMh, 
which  unites  with  the  sulphate  of  alumina,  and  crystallizes  out  as  alum,  mk  iki 
iron  remains  as  chloride  m  the  liauor. 

In  some  volcanic  countries,  as  Italy,  a  mineral  is  found  already  containing  pooA 
and  sulphuric  acid  united  to  alumina,  from  which  is  obtained  a  veir  pore  alVb 
rock-alum^  which  is  valued  very  much  by  dyers,  on  account  of  its  totU  needom  floB 
sulphate  of  iron,  of  which  English  alum  generally  contains  a  sooi^  tiace^  wUAii^ 
jures  the  colours  of  the  dyec. 

Alum  crystallizes  in  regular  octohedrons,  the  solid  angles  beof 
often  replaced  hy  the  surfaces  of  a  cuhe.   When  heated,  the  witer 
is  first  expelled,  and  at  a  red  heat  it  parts  with  most  of  its  salphoiic 
acid,  sulphate  of  potash  and  pure  alumina  remaining.     The  tasM  of 
alum  is  sweet  and  astringent ;  it  reacts  acid,  and  is  solnUe  in  l^ 
parts  of  cold,  and  in  0*75  parts  of  boiling  water.    A  remarkahk  pf* 
rophorus,  that  of  Homhergy  is  prepared  from  alum ;  three  peiti  n 
dried  alum  and  one  of  lampblack  well  mixed  are  to  be  pkeed  iBi 
stout  glass  bottle,  and,  being  bedded  with  sand  in  a  cmeiblei  ere  to 
be  carefully  heated  to  redness,  until  a  blue  flame  appears  at  tko 
mouth  of  the  bottle ;  when  this  has  lasted  a  few  minnteai  the  botdi 
is  to  be  stoppered  with  a  bit  of  chalk,  and  the  whole  caiitk«il|f 
cooled.    The  bottle  contains  a  black  powder,  a  mixture  of  hfli^ 
black,  alumina,  and  sulphuret  of  potassium,  which  last,  being  iB  ^ 
state  of  exceedingly  minute  division,  takes  fire  when  a  little  e(  te 
product  is  shaken  out  of  the  bottle,  and  emits  eonsiderable  light 

Basic  Mum.    Cubical  Alum.— Aifi^ .  2S.Oa-{-E.O. .  S.(V    This 
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ce,  which  is  preferred  as  a  mordant  to  ordinary  ahun,  is  pre* 
Y  adding  carbonate  of  potash  to  a  solution  of  alum,  as  lonff 
precipitate  which  first  forms  is  redissolved  by  agitation,  fi 
izes  in  cubes  which  have  no  acid  reaction, 
lulphate  of  soda  combining  with  sulphate  of  alumina,  forms 
;  altun^  which  is  not  much  used.  The  ammonia  alum  will  be 
)r  noticed. 

lotphaU  of  Alumina  constitates  a  remalkahle  mineral  foand  in  Cork  and 
r,  the  toaveUite. 

Qple  and  double  silicates  of  alumina  constitate  probaUy  the  majority  of  all 
inerals;  such  of  them  as  possess  technical  or  pharmaceutic  yaloe  are 
ider  the  heads  of  the  uses  to  which  they  are  applied.  For  a  desciiptioQ  of 
;,  I  refer  to  the  ordinary  works  on  mineralogy. 

38tance,  however,  of  which  the  constitution  is  very  coriouSi  may,  from  its 
importance,  here  be  noticed,  the  lapis4axvH^  %U)ramarine,  It  is  found  in 
gneous  rocks  in  Siberia,  but  particularly  in  China.  It  is  of  a  rich  blue 
>t  crystalline,  and  being  powdered,  serves  in  paintingas  the  richest  and 
iianent  blue :  its  composition  has  been  found  to  De,  in  100  parts,  silica,  36*8; 
34*8;  soda,  ^*3*,  sulphur,  31 :  carbonate  of  lime,  31 :  it  is  difficult  to  de- 
mula  from  these  numbers,  and  the  state  of  combination  of  the  sulphur  is 
tnderstood.  Attempts  at  imitating  the  composition  ot  this  body  have  been 
raccessful,  and  a  large  quantity  of  airUfieial  uUraniarme  is  now  made  for 
ise  by  the  following  process :  freshly  precipitated  silicic  add  and  alumina 
I  witn  sulphur  in  a  soluticm  of  caustic  soaa,  all  in  the  proportions  above 
1  the  mixture  dried  down ;  the  resulting  mass  is  placed  in  a  covered  cmd- 
qx>sed  to  a  white  heat;  it  gives  a  dark  and  pure  blue  mass,  to  which,  for 
t  bijnging  out  of  the  colour,  the  air  must  have  had  partial  access  during 
•n.  Tne  product  is  reduced  to  impalpable  powder  oy  the  same  process 
HT  the  native  substance. 

Constitution  of  Glass  and  Porcelain. 

med  the  description  of  the  silicates  of  potash,  soda,  and 
cause  they  stand  so  closely  allied  with  the  silicate  of  alumi- 
elation  to  the  important  manufactures  of  glass  and  earthen- 
lat  their  properties  could  only  be  well  understood  when 
in  connexion  with  it. 

z  acid  combines  with  the  alkalies  in  many  proportions,  of 
hose  that  contain  a  considerable  excess  of  base  are  soluble 
r.  Thus  is  prepared  the  liquor  of  flints^  by  melting  together 
t  of  powdered  quartz  and  two  of  carbonate  of  potash ;  the 
:  acid  is* expelled,  and  a  glassy  mass  is  obtained,  which  de- 
a  in  the  air,  and  is  very  soluble  in  water.  It  reacts  strongly 
,  and  gives,  with  acids,  a  precipitate  of  silica  in  its  soluble 
t  described  p.  321.  In  this  preparation,  soda  may  be  substi* 
»r  potash  in  a  proportion  one  third  less,  and  a  mixture  of 
parts  of  carbonate  of  potash,  fifty-four  of  dry  carbonate  of 
d  152  of  fine  quartz  sand,  gives  a  still  more  fusible  and  sol- 
oduct.  This  substance,  under  the  name  of  soluble  glass, 
a  employed  to  render  wood  incombustible,  several  coats  of 
;  solution  of  it  being  applied  under  the  paint. 
L  the  quantity  of  silicic  acid  is  greater,  the  resulting  alkaline 
is  insoluble  m  water,  and  possesses  the  qualities  wnich  give 
its  peculiar  value.  These  are,  first,  to  solidify,  after  bein^ 
very  gradually,  and  to  pass  through  a  condition  of  jpasti- 
lich  admits  of  its  being  blown  out,  cut,  and  fashioned  m  ev- 
;  and,  second,  to  remain,  when  solid,  quite  transparent,  and 
B  of  any  tendency  to  crystalline  structure.    Its  composition 
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should  also  be  such  as  to  resist  sompletelf  the  KoUon  of  ur  ud 

The  materials  used  in  the  tnanufactnre  of  glass  are,  lot,  qnaiti 
sand,  as  free  as  possible  from  iron ;  2d,  lime,  ased  sometimes  paXi 
sometimes  slacked ;  occasionally  chalk  is  employed  in  pUce  of  Cms ; 
3d,  carbonate  of  potash  (pearl  ashes  of  commeice)  ;  4th,  eurboaati 
of  soda,  or  a  salt  of  soda,  as  Glaaber'a  salt  or  common  salt ;  Gtk, 
old  broken  glass,  technically  termed  euUtt  y  6th,  red  lead,  whick 
muBtbe  extremely  pure  ;  andfor  corrective  purposes,  arsenions acid 
e  frequently  black  oxide  of^ manganese. 


Bometinies,  but  c 

These  materiala  are  bjr  no  means  ou  empioyea  ugcuer:  uc  compoainai  h  t>- 
lious  kinds  of  glass  diSering  very  moch,  as  is  sbuvii  in  ine  IbUowmg  tobk  of  ikl 
l)est  analyses  of  glass. 


a  all  employed  togetlwri 
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Allhough  in  some  of  these  analyses  a  slight  loss  occnrred,  yet  On 
Bccuraie  fui  all  purposes.  No,  I  is  Ihc  hard  Bohemian  glass,  to  tnuuh  w  m 
chemist,  from  the  high  temperature  it  bears  withom  softenuig.  Ho.  3,  also  ■  Boli^ 
mian  glass,  is  much  more  fusible,  and  is  that  in  ordinaiy  nae.  Ndl  3  Jl  ^'fi^ 
plate,  and  No.  4  German  plaie  glass.  Nos.  S  and  6  are  both  Fniieb.  Ho^  T  ■» 
8  arc  English  glass  for  table  use  and  chemical  apparatus  i  sndNo.SbthsglMtt 
cdelirat^  for  optical  purposes,  made  by  Guinaud. 

It  i>  difficult  la  trace  any  definite  relation  between  the  add  and  bSM>  h  I^«" 
glasses;  indeed,  we  caimot  look  upon  the  diflerent  silicates  as  being  icsllfGoalAnl 
vith  each  other;  they  are  rather  in  a  slate  of  intimate  mechonicsImixIBie;  iat*. 
If  the  glass  be  kept  soft,  but  not  liquid,  fbr  a  cunsiderable  lime,  the  sUesM  gn^B- 
ally  separate;  the  less  fusible  crystallizing,  and  rendering  the  glass  tqa^wMK- 
This  lakes  place  most  easUy  with  such  glass  as  contains  mncli  silicate  of  KM* 
alumina.  In  this  form,  the  mass  is  so  baid  as  lo  strike  fire  with  sled,  si^  Ut— 
almost  infusible.    From  the  name  of  its  dL-icovcrer,  it  is  termed.  Jhouwr^AMli^ 

The  arrangement  of  the  furnaces  for  the  manufacture  of  glass  raries  sceotdkf* 
the  materials  and  the  kind  of  product.  The  materials,  redaced  to  tha  ilalt  of  RT 
fine  povder,  are  intimately  mixed,  and  fused  in  ciucibles  of  very  leiliaclon  (^ 
The  silica  decomposes  the  carbonates  of  lime  and  potash  or  soda,  and,  espelBniB* 
carbonic  acid,  combines  with  the  alkali  and  eanh.    If  sulphate  of  soda  hr'^^ 

ttsed,  a  certain  quantity  of  carbon  is  -■'■'-'   ■■ — '-■-'-  -■- '-•-—■ "  »- 

posed,  sulphurous  and  carbonic 

could  not  completely  expel  the  si-., . . 

t"'ss  ofproWxiile  of  iron  in  the  materials,  the  glass  bas,at  fim,a  pale-gieeaUM 
which  is  cuunieracted  by  the  addition  of  a  liitle  nilre  or  arsenioiisacld.ltaKSW* 
B^^iK  oxygen  io  the  iron,  which  docs  not  colour  when  peioxidized ;  with  tkc  «» 
body  ihi-  metallic  atonic  is  evolved  in  Vapour,  the  bad  cffecis  iif  whi<±  shcold  ]«► 
Tent  its  employ menL  More  generaHv  pcrojide  of  manganese  is  nsed,which,»oa( 
on  pro(oii.le  nf  iron,  produces  peroxide  of  iron  and  protoxide  of  nuiiganeN,BdhS 
of  which  bodies  pivcs  any  sensible  tinl  to  glas.-!.  if  there  be  too  tnscb  mMgi*"" 
employed,  the  glass  acquires  a  violet  tint.  There  is  leason  to  suspect  that  w* 
glas<  IS  greenish  even  when  absolutely  free  from  iwn 

The  general  nnangcracnt  of  a  glass  furnace  may  be  illustrated  by  refciencetoAe 
figures,  which  represent  the  es-sential  parts  of  one  bf  the  most  perfect  fbrmi  em*?- 
oci  in  the  manuraclure  of  the  fine  crown  glass  of  Germany.  In  the  oral  fiiiH« 
A,  which  IS  covered  by  a  dome,  the  craciblis  are  BRapced  in  two  ra^^  u  tHk>H 


on  is  added,  by  which  the  sulphuric  add  b  dee*' 
1  acids  being  evolved  (p.  SW),  otherwise  the  dW 
sulphuric  jicid.    From  the  presence  of  nilnaK9>*' 
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..  .id,  iheysfiould 

:<v  a  hood,  pre- 

nii  aperture  ei- 

iir  fiimecc   for 

11.  as  ihe  g!a» 

I  :  '-■  10  be  thus  pn>- 

ilie  smoke  aod 

■  ;;nse5  of  ihe  fat- 

..,.,^.   „...l1i  would  reduce 

Uie  l';iJ  ti.>  llie  metallic  staw. 

Belween  \he  bank^  is  a  rec- 

Ungnlar  space  for  the  (ii^, 

tesUng  on  the  gratings  i  i. 


apertuns  at  the  sides  Tor  the  ~- 
intmlaction  of  the  fuel.  By 
means  of  die  passage  D,  there  is  access  beneath  the  grate  for  Ihe  pnrpose  of  clearing 
ii,  and  the  draught  is  repilated  bj  ihe  opening  ur  closing  of  the  doors  t  e.  The- 
ttame  of  the  fuel,  vhich  should  be  either  wood  or  a  very  biiumiiions  cob],  issues 
parti)'  through  (be  apertures  in  froat  of  the  eincibies  a  o,  and  partlv  passes  iiyg  into 
the  wing?  and  chimney;  by  means  of  the  wings,  a  great  quantity  of  the  heal, is 
ecoDomized  for  preparatory  operations.    Next  the  fltmace  are  placed  the  fresh  era- 


with  a  charge  of  glass.  The  draught  passing  io  the  direction  o 
the  low  part] lion,  the  flame  and  hot  air  acts  on  the  space  it,  on  the  flour  of  which  are 
spread  the  malerials  for  the  neit  charge  of  glass,  well  mixed,  and  introduced  by  the 
apertares  1 1;  these  being  brought  to  a  dull  red  beat,  tindergo  a  commencemenl  of 
■ntiElaciioD,  and  ate  thus/ri'fcd,  or  prepared  for  the  perfect  comhinalion  by  fusion 
in  ihc  crucibles.  This  operation  of fnttrng  was  formerly  performed  in  a  separate 
reverberatorv  fomace.  The  draught  escapes  partly  from  Ihe  smail  chimney  z;  but 
a  portion  of' the  hot  air,  having  passed  over  the  partition  w,  is  conducted  into  the 
chamtier  r,  which  is  filled  with  wood  supported  on  the  grating;  the  hot  air,  in  pass- 
ing oil',  rarrics  away  the  moisture  of  the  wood,  nhich  is  thus  broogbt  to  a  state  of 
pcrfrct  i]p5it:cation,  SO  as  to  give  the  greatest  possible  cflcct  in  the  (umace. 

For  the  perfect  combination  of  the  tnatenals,  and  obtaining  a  mass  &ee  from 
nreaks  atirl  air-bobbles,  it  is  essential  thai  the  glass  should  be  brought  into  a  stale 
of  [iTfeii  liquidity,  so  as  to  nilow  the  gases  to  pass  off  freely,  and  then  he  suffered 
ii>  cool  until  it  acquires  Ihe  posn  conicisience  which  fits  it  for  being  worked  into  (be 
titctissitv  Unas,  [n  thus  cooling  down,  however,  those  glasses  which  contain 
'  lad  freqtiently  separate  Intolwo  or  mote  lavers  of  ^asa  of  dificrt" "  "  " 


;s  for  optical  purposes,  as  each  layer  may 


•r  a  i.'iuuded  and  si 

inprliKiion  is  peculiarly  &tal  tn  (tlas 

<  different  Rfractipe  power,  and  ihos  kkc  iii-iiviv^u  nnagra. 

mat  use  uf  gla.<:s  in  the  arti  and  in  ordinary  life  dcpendti  upon  its  f 

a  heat,  whicdi  rendets  it  capable  of  being  moulded  tnw  every  form ; 
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nUUty  in  waters  its  iipsisting  the  action  of  acids  and  the  genenlity  of  chemical » 
agents  under  all  ordinary  circumstances :  its  transparency  and  lustre,  and  the  idfr 
tions  to  heat,  to  light,  and  to  electricity,  which  haye  oeen  aueady  folly  noticed.  Fnm 
the  low  conducting  power  of  glass  for  heat,  thick  portions  of  it  are  liable  to  bmk 


water,  the  internal  portions  being  prevented  nom  contracting,  remain  in  a  state  of  in- 
stable arrangement,  on  which  depends  its  doable  refracting  and  polarizing  propeiiifli 
fp.  230).    When  the  jnolecules  oT  such  a  piece  of  chilled  glass  are  made  to  vibrate,  bf 
being  scratched,  or  a  little  fragment  being  broken  ofi|  they  change  totally  their  dis- 
position, and,  fl}'ing  asunder,  the  mass  crumbles  into  powder  with  an  ezploriovL 
Prince  RuperVs  drops,  with  which  this  property  of  glass  may  be  exemplified,  are  pi^ 
pared  by  taking  up  on  an  iron  rod  a  little  melted  glass,  and  allowing  the  drops  of  it 
to  lall  in^  a  yessel  of  cold  water;  when  one  is  held  in  the  hand,  and  the  long  pnv 
jeqting  tail  broken  off,  a  smar)  blow  is  felt  with  a  dull  noise,  and  the  drop  is  ftond 
to  be  reduced  to  fine  powder.    As  this  excessive  frangibility  would  render  glass  m^ 
fit  for  most  househom  and  chemical  purposes,  it  is  necessary  to  lessen  it  as  mock  is 
possible,  which  is  done  by  allowing  it  to  cool  very  slowly.    For  this  poipoie,  Ihi 
vessels,  when  formed,  are  placed  in  the  annealing  furnace,  or  leer,  which  is  a  loog  ga^ 
lery  containing  a  number  of  iron  trays  moveable  along  it  by  means  of  an  eMM 
chain :  the  hot  glass  articles  are  placed  in  the  trays  at  one  aid,  where  a  strong  firs 
is  maae,  the  flame  of  which  sweeps  to  a  certain  distance  into  the  galleiy.    Accord- 
ing as  new  trays  come  up,  those  already  full  are  drawn  down  into  the  cooler  part 
pf  the  gallery  by  the  chain,  and  finally  issue  at  the  other  end  quite  cold.    The  nas- 
sage  down  oocup^ng  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours,  the  particles  of  the  glass, 
in  cooling,  haye  time  to  assume  their  most  stable  arrangement,  and  may  then  be  ex- 
posed, if  not  very  thick,  to  changes  of  temperature,  provided  they  oe  not  very 
sudden. 

The  specific  gravity  of  glass  varies  with  its  composition  from  34 
to  3*6,  the  latter  being  that  of  flint  glass,  containing  40  per  cent,  of 
oxide  of  lead.    The  lighter  glasbtsB  are  generally  those  which  ai^ 
hardest,  and  resist  the  action  of  water  and  of  reagents  best.    The 
oxide  of  lead  in  flint  glass  is  acted  on  by  a  variety  of  chemical  sab> 
9tances,  which  nnfits  it  for  many  laboratory  uses.     Where  aDuIi 
predominates,  the  glass  is  rapidly  acted  on  by  the  aiT|  attnetng 
moisture,  and  thus  frequently  embarrassing  electrical  e^qperimeotSi 
Bottle  glass  which  contains  much  alumina  is  so  rapidly  corroded 
by  the  cream  of  tartar  in  wine,  as  sometimes  to  become  opsqv^ 
land  spoil  the  wine  in  the  course  of  a  few  days. 
'    I  have  had  frequent  occasion  to  notice  the  various  coloured  glasses  modaead  ^ 
the  addition  of  metallic  oxides  (see  p.  37);  on  this  principle  is  founded  the  arts 
painting  on.  or  staining  glass,  and  a^  the  manufacture  or  artificial  gems.   That 
arts  I  shall  have  to  notice  farther  on,  and  any  detail  of  their  methods  wwdd  be  fbffip 
to  a  work  like  the  present. 

The  manufacture  of  porcelain  and  earthenware  depends  on  tvo 
principles,  first,  that  of  the  plasticity  and  fusibility  of  clay,  and,  lee- 
ondly,  the  fusibility  of  a  glass  by  which  the  substance  of  the  poroi> 
clay  may  be  imbibed,  and  thus  rendered  water-tight.     Clay,  whet 
perfectly  pure,  is  a  neutral  silicate  of  alumina,  AlaO,+SSi.0^i  ^ 
as  the  great  depositcs  of  clay  used  for  the  purposes  of  the  arts  m 
produced  by  the  woathcrinff  (decomposition)  of  a  variety  of  rodci} 
a  number  of  foreign  ingredients  are  intermixed  in  small  qnanUlyt 
and  produce  varieties  which  influence  very  much  the  proportoi 
used  in  the  manufacture.     The  purest  porcelain  clay  ia  formed  Vf 
the  decomposition  of  the  feldspar  contained  in  granitic  and  syenHiA 
rocks.    The  feldspar  has  the  formula  K.O. .  Si.O,+(Al,O,+3Si.0b): 
bv  the  action  of  water,  the  silicate  of  potash  is  dissolved  oat  as  w^ 
nble  glass  (p.  437),  and  tho  ailicati^  of  alupiina  repaninv  »•  a  filP 
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Brfectly  white,  impalpable,  forming  With  water  a  paste 
being  moulded  into  any  form,  and,  when  heated,  abandon- 
Eiter  and  contracting  in  volume,  but  retaining  the  form 

been  ^iven  to  it.    The  pure  porcelain  clay  is  seldom 

hence  is  used  only  for  the  finest  objects ;  other  .clays  of 
less  purity  are  therefore  used,  either  alone,  or  mixed  with 
;lay,  for  such  objects  as  stone-china  and  delft ;  and  clays 

quantity  of  alumina  is  replaced  by  iron,  and  which,  con- 
when  burned,  assume  a  red  or  yellow  colour,  are  em- 
common  earthenware.  In  the  clays  which  contain  very 
and  hence  burn  white,  there  are  present,  almost  univer- 
lin  quantities  of  alkali,  remaining  from  the  decomposed 
his  is  generally  potash,  but  may  be  sOda  when  the  clay 
rom  albite  (Na.O. .  Si.O  +3AI,0,+3Si.O,) ;  and  when  the 
he  clay  is  not  a  pure  granitic  rock,  the  associated  miner- 
ly  yield  a  certain  quantity  of  liine  which  mixes  with  it. 

composition  of  the  following  clays,  from  various  coun- 
in  the  manufacture  of  porcelain,  can  easily  be  account- 
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•    •    • 

done  were  used  in  the  fabrication  of  earthenware,  al- 
»m  its  plasticity,  it  would  assume  perfectly  the  required 
Tom  its  infusibility,  it  would,  when  baked,  have  so  little 
and,  from  its  great  contraction,  be  so  liable  to  crack, 
ctice  it  could  not  be  beneficially  employed.  The  paste 
le  china  and  delft  articles  are  made,  consists,  therefore, 
which  is  added  silioa,  lime,  and  potash — in  other  words, 
Lients  of  crown  glass — which,  being  fusible  at  a  high  tern-* 
ement  together  the  particles  of  clay,  and  enable  the  dif- 
ions  of  the  vessel  to  hold  together  during  the  bakings, 
rm  the  body  of  ironstone  chinaware,  forty  parts  of  Dev* 
ly  are  mixed  with  from  forty  to  sixty  of  feldspar,  ancl 

ibout  five  parts  of  fiint  glass  and  ten  of  quartz. 

t  be  within  the  object  of  the  present  work  to  detail  the  mechanical  proh 
Qing  articles  of  earthenware.  When  formed,  they  are  first  dried  in  the 
beated  moderately,  to  expel  as  much  water  as  will  fit  them  for  the  re< 
glajze.  This  consists  in  covering  them  perfectly  with  a  sheet  of  easily- 
which,  by  entering  into  all  their  pores,  and  varnishing  their  smface, 
(ssels  impervious  to  water;  the  glassy  constituents  of  the  paste  having, 
id  fusibility,  only  sufficient  power  to  cement  the  purtides  of  the  clay 
out  depriving  the  mass  of  its  porosity.  The  composition  of  the  elaze 
ch  in  different  establishments :  an  ordinary  one,  for  ironstone  china, 
dspar  36,  quartz  90,  white  leaa  40,  flint  glass  8.  lliese  materials  are 
r,  an4  then,  being  reduced  to  impalpable  powder,  are  difiused  throtwh 
dch  the  vessel  to  be  glazed  is  dipped,  and  is  then  taken  out  again.  Tho 
Qce  of  the  vessel  rapidly  imbibes  the  water,  and  the  fine  powder  of  the 
uniformly  spread  upon  the  surface.  The  articles  so  prepared  are  ar» 
sules  of  a  very  refractory  ware,  and  placed  in  the  kiln  or  Aimace  to  be 
construction  of  the  porcelain  kiln  ifi  isjuvsent^d  in  the  flgoxe.    It  is  a 

K  X  K 
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Idia  by  the  panaMl^a, 
a,  p,  maiked  wita  llw  n- 
rows :  Irom  the  thiid  MMf 
the  chiumey  Iscnes.  IV 
bi^ieM  Hoot  is  itmint 
for  drying  the  p^panlti  b 
which  the  articles  to  le 
baked  tu«smnged;  oiAe 
floor  of  the  secotid,  the  » 
ticles  are  dried  to  the  dr- 
gree  which  fits  tbem  forte 
reception  of  the  kIue;  ol 
in  the  kiwest  CMmber.bf 
tiie  full  action  of  tlte  M, 
IhefinAl  bakineis  ifgifeffK 
ed.  Tlie  opentiao  ««■ 
mences,  first,  witbamodo- 
ate  fire,  the  ftiel  beinc  b- 
troduced  into  the  eajUji, 
and  supplied  with  air  ij 
the  apertures  e  i ,-  the  bvl 


I  the  apace  becomes  (tail  tl 

'■  — — ~  —  ^ited  fuel,  and  a  Mnaf 

dnnght  is  established.  The  apertures  an  then  closed,  fuel  (and  for  tUs^ai  n 
stass-making,  wood  answers  bestj  is  heaped  on  (he  rest  b,  and  the  air  admitted  •> 
the  kiln  only  alter  having  passed  Ihrougli  A.  The  tempeiatiue  is  thus  kept  tmifiuB- 
ly  intense  for  sevenlecB  or  eighteen  hours,  and  Ihen,  the  kiln  being  allowed  Id  cool 
slowly  for  three  or  four  davs,  the  articles  are  cilracled  in  Iheir  finished  stale. 

The  glaze  oii  earthenware  being  a  tianaparent  glass,  it  may  bt 
coloured  by  tbhoub  metallic  oxides,  and  thus  the  patter&B  ptoiaai 
which  give  to  the  ficei  kinds  of  ware  bo  much  popularity.  The 
coloured  glass,  being  reduced  to  fine  powder,  is  mixed  up  with  oil 
or  spike,  and  either  laid  on  with  a  brush,  as  in  ordinary  painting, 
or  printed,  in  a  very  ingenious  manner,  by  having  the  pattern  en- 
graved on  copper,  and  printing  it  with  the  glaze  made  with  oil  into 
a  very  thin  ink  on  damp  tissue  paper.  The  paper  with  the  figure 
thus  formed  is  laid  evenly  on  the  vessel,  which,  from  its  pOTOtity, 
immediately  absorbs  the  liquid  materials  of  the  ink,  and  leaves  tha 
powder  of  the  glaze  on  the  surface  in  all  the  fine  tracings  of  the  de- 
sign. The  paper  is  then  cautiously  rubbed  olf  by  the  finger  in  > 
vessel  of  cold  water,  and  the  uniform  glazin?  applied  over  all,  W 
before  described.  The  blue  patterns  are  proauced  by  cobalt  ;  the 
black  by  a  mixture  of  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese ;  the  crimson 
by  gold;  and  gold  and  platina  are  applied  also  in  their  metallic 
state,  by  dissolving  their  chlorides  in  oil  of  turpentine,  tind  apply- 
ing this  varnish  with  a  pencil,  then  burning,  and  burnishing  the  me- 
taflic  surface. 

A  coarse  kind  of  glazing,  given  to  the  common  articles  of  earth- 
enware, is  produced  by  throwing  into  the  kiln,  when  intensely  hot, 
a  few  handfula  of  common  salt ;  by  means  of  the  watery  vapour 
produced  by  the  combustion  of  the  fuel,  the  silicic  acid  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  earthenware  decompoaes  the  common  salt,  which  is  con- 
verted into  vapour  by  the  heat  j  Si.O,  with  Na.Cl.  and  H.O.,  produ- 
cing Na.U. .  Si.Oj,  which  forma  a  transparent  glassy  varnish  on  their 
surface,  while  H.Cl.  passes  off  with  the  excess  of  watery  Taponr, 
forming  copious  wbite  fumes. 
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The  general  characters  of  the  salts  of  glucinumf  thorium,  vUriuM,  zinanium,  Ian- 
tkaKUMf  and  cerium  have  been  noticed  under  the  heads  of  these  respective  metals 
(p.  351,  €i  seq,),  and  do  not  require  farther  detail. 

Salts  of  Mcmganese. 

Manganese  may  give  origin  to  four  classes  of  salts,  in  two  of 
which  It  constitutes  the  base,  and  in  the  others  forms  an  element 
of  the  acid ;  these  last,  the  manganates  and  permanganateSj  have  been 
noticed  in  p.  356,  and  it  remains  only  to  describe  the  former. 

Protochlaride  of  Manganese, — Mn.Ul.-|-4  Aq.  Eq.  788'5+450  or 
63-19-1-36.  This  salt  may  be  obtained  by  digesting  the  commercial 
black  oxide  in  muriatic  acid  until  all  the  excess  of  chlorine  has 
been  expelled,  then  evaporating  to  dryness,  and  fusing  the  mass,  at 
a  bright  red  heat,  in  a  crucible.  The  chloride  of  iron,  which  is  form- 
ed by  the  impurities  of  the  ore,  is  decomposed  by  the  last  portions 
of  water,  and  muriatic  acid  being  given  off,  oxide  of  iron  remains. 
Henee,  on  digesting  the  melted  mass  in  water,  protochloride  of 
manganese  dissolves,  and  all  the  iron  remains  insoluble.  The  solu- 
tion, which  is  of  a  pale  pinkish  tint,  is  to  be  evaporated,  and  the  salt 
crystallized.  The  crystals  are  rhombic  tables,  rose  coloured ;  by 
heat  they  lose  their  water  of  crystallization,  but  are  not  otherwise 
altered.  It  is  known  to  be  free  from  iron  when  its  solution  gives, 
with  yellow  prussiate  of  potash,  a  pure  white  precipitate. 

Perchloride  of  Manganese^  Mn.C;]9,  appears  to  be  formed  when 
strong  muriatic  acid  is  digested  on  peroxide  of  manganese  without 
heat.    A  gentle  heat  resolves  it  into  nrotochloride  and  free  chlorine. 

Frotostuphate  of  Manganese, — Mn.O. .  S.O, +7  Aq.  This  salt  may 
be  obtained  pure  from  the  commercial  oxide  by  mixing  this  into  a 
thick  cream  with  oil  of  vitriol,  and  heating  it  in  a  shallow  dish 
until  it  becomes  quite  dry,  oxygen  being  given  off.  The  dry  mass 
which  contains  the  mixed  sulphates  of  iron  and  manganese  is  to  be 
then  placed  in  a  crucible,  and  heated  to  bright  redness ;  the  sulphate 
of  iron  is  decomposed,  its  sulphuric  acid  bein^  expelled  by  the  neat ; 
bat  the  sulphate  of  manganese  is  not  altered,  and  on  digesting  the 
resulting  mass  in  water,  dissolves,  and  is  obtained  crystallized  by 
evaporation  and  cooling.  This  salt  crystallizes  in  oblique  rhombic 
prisms  with  7  Aq.,  but  is  also  found  with  5  Aq.  and  with  4  Aq.,  it's 
form  changing  in  each  case.  In  all,  one  equivalent  of  water  is  con- 
stitutional, and  may  be  replaced  by  an  alkaline  sulphate,  with  which 
the  sulphate  of  manganese  forms  double  salts,  like  those  of  sulphate 
of  magnesia. 

SesquistUphate  of  Manganese^  Mn20,-|-3S.Os  may  be  obtained  by 
dissolving  the  sesquioxide  in  sulphuric  acid.  The  solution  is  of  a 
rich  crimson  colour :  when  heated,  it  becomes  colourless,  giving 
off  oxygen,  and  it  is  instantly  bleached  by  sulphurous  acid  or  any 
deoxidizing  agent.  Its  most  important  property  is  that  of  forming 
with  the  sulphate  of  potash  or  of  ammonia  double  salts,  crystallizing 
in  octohedrons,  which  are  manganese  alums,  similar  in  constitution 
to  the  ordinary  alum,  but  with  AI2O3  replaced  by  MugO,. 
Ko  other  salt  of  manganese  requires  special  notice. 
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Salti  of  Iron. 

There  are  two  series  of  iron  salts,  corresponding  to  the  two  Gl- 
ides, protO'Salts  and  sesquuaaltt, 

Protochloride  of  Iron. — Fe.Cl.-|-4H.O.    This  salt  is  formed  when 
metallic  iron  is  dissolved  in  muriatic  acid,  hydrogen  heing  evolved; 
the  solution,  which  is  of  a  pale  hluish-green  colour,  yields,  on  evap- 
oration, rhomhic  crystals  of  the  hydrated  chloride,  which  are  ali^t^ 
deliquescent.     This  solution  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air  with  greal 
avidity,  and  becomes  dark-green  coloured.    When  these  crystals 
are  heated  they  lose  water,  and,  if  the  air  have,  not  access,  a  white 
mass  of  dry  protochloride  of  iron  is  obtained,  but  otherwise  pe^ 
chloride  is  formed  and  the  whole  decomposed.     The  anhydroos 
protochloride  is  very  elegantly  prepared  by  passing  a  stream  of  dry 
chloride  of  hydrogen  over  fine  iron  wire,  coiled  up  in  a  tube  of  hara 
Bohemian  glass,  and  heated  to  bright  redness:  hydrogen  gas  if 
evolved,  and  protochloride  of  iron  formed,  which  sublimes  into  the 
cold  part  of  the  tube  as  brilliant  white  spangles.    By  the  action  of 
the  air  it  is  rapidly  decomposed. 

SesquicMoride  of  Iron. — FeaCU.     This  salt  is  formed  when  iron  is 
dissolved  in  aqua  regia ;  a  deep  brown  solution  is  obtained,  which, 
when  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  a  sirup,  gives  large  red  crys- 
tals of  hydrated  chloride,  which  are  very  deliquescent.    On  the  ap- 
plication of  heat,  this  salt  is  totally  decomposed ;  muriatic  acid  ii 
given  off,  and  the  red  oxide  of  iron  remains  behind,  with  some  ns* 
altered  chloride,  as  a  basic  salt.     To  obtain  the  anhydrons  sesqni- 
chloride,  a  stream  of  dry  chlorine  gas  is  to  be  passed  over  iron  wire 
heated  to  redness  in  a  tube  of  Bohemian  glass.     The  iron  boni  ii 
the  chlorine,  and  the  salt  sublimes  into  the  cool  portion  of  the  tube, 
where  it  forms  a  dark  olive  crystalline  mass,  which  rapidly  attnetf 
moisture  from  the  air.     This  salt  is  very  soluble  in  alcohol. 

The  sesquichloride  of  iron,  when  dissolved  along  with  sal  UBBHh 
niac,  may  form  a  true  double  salt,  containing  an  equivalent  of  each 
salt ;  but  the  crystals  which  are  generally  thus  obtained,  althooffk 
deeply-coloured  red,  contain  but  two  or  three  per  cent,  of  the  duo* 
ride  of  iron. 

Protoiodide  of  Iron^  Fe.L,  is  formed  by  digesting  iodine  in  wi* 
ter  on  an  excess  of  iron  filings.     Considerable  heat  is  evolved,  vd 
a  colourless  solution  is  obtained,  which,  when  evaporated,  yieldf  * 
crystalline  mass  containing  water  of  crystallization,  and  which  ii 
decomposed  by  a  farther  action  of  the  heat,  iodine  being  evohre^ 
It  absorbs  oxygen  very  rapidly.     A  solution  of  protoiodide  of  is^ 
dissolves  iodine  abundantly,  becoming  brown,  and  possibly  coatait- 
ing  the  sesqui-iodide,  FeJa ;  but  it  is  more  likely  tnat  the  io^M  is 
not  combined,  as  it  is  sensible  to  the  test  of  starch. 
The  bromides  of  Iron  resemble  perfectly  the  iodides. 
Protosulphate  of  Iron.     Green  Copperas. — Fe.O. .  S.O,-f  7  Aq.    The 
manufacture  of  this  salt  is  conducted  on  the  large  scale  for  mt  par- 
poses  of  the  arts,  by  exposing  to  the  action  of  air  and  moisture  the 
nodules  of  bisulphuret  of  iron,  which  are  found  abundantly  in  the 
strata  of  alum-slate-clay  (p.  436).     Oxygen  is  rapidly  absorbed  both 
hy  the  iron  and  the  sulphur,  sulphuric  acid  and  oxide  of  iron  beii^ 
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formed,  and  the  liquor  which,  holding  these  in  solution,  drains  from 
the  beds  of  decomposing  pyrites,  is  run  into  tanks,  where  it  is  put 
In  contact  with  pieces  of  old  iron,  which  serve  to  neutralize  the  ex- 
cess of  acid  produced  from  the  pyrites,  being  a  bisulphuret,  and 
also,  by  means  of  the  hydrogen  evolved,  to  retain  all  the  iron  in  the 
state  of  protoxide;  after  proper  evaporation,  the  salt  is  obtained 
crystallized  from  these  solutions.  On  the  small  scale,  it  may  be 
prepared  by  dissolving  iron  wire  in  dilate  sulphuric  acid,  as  in  the 
process  for  preparing  hydrogen  gas  (page  247).  The  protosulphate 
of  iron  generally  crystallizes  with  seven  atoms  of  water,  of  which 
one  is  constitutional,  and  may  be  replaced  by  an  alkaline  sulphate, 
forming  double  salts.  The  form  of  its  crystal  is  a  short  oblique 
thombic  prism,  t,  tt,  tt,  with  numerous  secondary  faces,  as  j9,  c,  in 
the  fig.  Its  taste  is  styptic  and  metallic ;  it  dissolves 
in  1*64  parts  of  water  at  dO"",  and  in  0-30  parts  at  212''. 
Like  the  other  protosalts  of  iron,  it  is  but  very  spa- 
Tinglv  soluble  in  alcohol.     When  heated,  it  abandons 

first  Its  water,  and  at  full  red  heat  its  sulphuric  acid,  

of  which  a  portion  is  decomposed  into  sulphurous  acid  and  oxygen, 
by  which  the  iron  becomes  peroxidized.  The  peroxide  of  iron  thus 
formed  is  used  in  the  arts,  under  the  names  of  rouge  and  co/co^Aor, 
ms  a  polishing  material.  On  these  properties  is  founded  the  manii- 
fiictare  of  fuming  oil  of  vitriol,  described  in  page  247.  The  proto- 
sulphate of  iron  absorbs  oxygen  rapidly  even  when  dry,  and  becomes 
coFcred  with  a  reddish  crust  of  basic  persulphate,  whence  its  com- 
mercial name.  In  solution,  the  absorption  of  oxygen  proceeds 
qoickly,  until  two  thirds  of  the  iron  are  peroxidized  and  a  reddish 
eolation  obtained,  from  which  alkalies  throw  down  the  black  mag- 
netic oxide  (see  page  363).     This  solution  does  not  crystallize. 

Seiquisulphate  of  Iron.'^FezOs+BS.O^.  £q.  2481*9  or  198  9.  This 
wall  is  found  native  in  large  quantities  in  ChUi,  combined  with  9  Aq, 
It  may  be  prepared  artificially  by  pouring  oil  of  vitriol  on  red  oxide 
of  iron,  stirring  the  mass  weU,  and  applying  a  moderate  heat  to  ex- 
pel the  excess  of  acid.  The  salt  may  then  be  dissolved  in  water, 
forming  a  red  solution,  and  giving,  when  evaporated,  a  deliquescent 
mass  scarcely  crystallized.  In  this  way  it  retains  an  excess  of  acid, 
which  may  be  driven  off  by  a  heat  just  below  redness.  The  persul- 
phate then  appears  as  a  white  powder,  which  dissolves  but  very 
slowly  in  water.  By  a  strong  heat  this  salt  is  totally  decomposed. 
The  protosulphate  may  be  converted  into  persulphate  by  adding  to 
a  boiling  solution  nitric  acid  in  small  quantities,  as  long  as  any  ni« 
trie  oxide  gas  is  given  off.  There  are  several  basic  persulphates 
of  iron,  of  which  the  most  important  is  the  rust-coloured  powder, 
iHiich  precipitates  from  a  solution  of  protosulphate  of  iron  when 
oxidized  by  exposure  to  the  air ;  its  formula  is  2Fe80s-|-S.09-(-3  Aq. 

The  persulphate  of  iron  combines  with  the  alkaline  sulphates  tp 
form  a  class  of  alums^  which  contain  Fe^Oi  in  place  of  Al^Os*  These 
iron  alums  are  generally  pale  red  in  colour,  but  have  the  form,  sol- 
nbility,  and  nearly  the  taste  of  common  alum. 

Protonitrate  of  iron  may  be  formed  by  dissolving  sulphuret  of  iron 
in  cold  dilute  nitric  acid;  it  crystallizes  in  pale-green  rhombs, 
whicb,  when  heated,  evolve  nitric  oxide  gas,  and  form  a  basic  nir 
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trate  of  the  peroxide.  Metallic  iron  dissolveB  in  dilate  nitrie 
without  the  evolution  of  any  gas,  water  and  nitric  acid  being  n- 
multaneously  decomposed,  and  oxide  of  iron  and  ammonia  prodaced 
Thus  N.O5  with  3H.0.  and  6Fe.,  give  6Fe.O.  and  N.H,. 

Ptmitrate  of  Iron  is  produced  when  iron  is  dissolved  in  hot  nitric 
acid ;  the  solution  is  reddish  brown,  and  gives,  by  drying,  a  deU- 
quescent  mass  easily  decomposed  by  heat.  When  a  eolation  of 
this  salt  is  decomposed  by  carbonate  of  potash  added  in  excess,  tht 
oxide  of  iron,  which  first  precipitates,  is  redissolved,  and  a  deep  red 
liquor  obtained,  which  is  sometimes  used  in  medicine  under  the 
name  of  StahTa  alkaline  tincture  of  Iron. 

Protophospkaie  of  Iron^  Tribasic — H.O.  .  2Fe.0.+P«0|— nnay  bt 
formed  by  decomposing  a  solution  of  protosulphate  of  iron  with  tri* 
basic  phosphate  of  soda.  It  is  a  white  powder,  which  rapidly  he- 
comes  blue  by  exposure  to  the  air,  a  portion  of  the  iron  becoming 
peroxidized.  This  blue  phosphate  of  iron  is  a  double  salt,  whicl 
exists  in  nature,  forming  the  bog  iron  ore,  and  may  be  produced  ar^ 
tificially  by  adding  solution  of  phosphate  of  soda  to  the  solution  of 
mixed  sulphate  of  iron,  from  which  alkalies  precipitate  the  black 
oxide  (p.  363).  The  precipitate  which  forms  is  of  a  rich  blue  col- 
our, and  is  not  changed  by  exposure  to  the  air.  Its  formala  is  (EL 
O. .  2Fe.O.+P.05)+(2FeA  •  P-Oj).    It  is  used  in  medicine. 

Sesquiphosphate  of  Iron,  iFeiOi+F.Os,  is  obtained  by  decompo* 
sing  a  solution  of  sesquisulphate  of  iron  by  phosphate  of  soda.  It 
is  a  white  powder,  insoluble  in  water.    It  is  used  in  medicine. 

The  salts  of  the  protoxide  of  iron  are  remarkable  for  absorbinf 
nitric  oxide  in  considerable  quantity,  and  forming  therewith  a  deep 
olive-coloured  liquor,  which  rapidly  attracts  oxygen  from  the  ail* 
/The  quantity  of  gas  absorbed  is  one  atom  for  two  atoms  of  iilty 
and  the  nitric  oxide  may  be  considered  as  replacing  the  third  atom 
of  oxygen,  which  forms  the  sesquioxide.  Thus  the  protochloride 
gives  Fej-fClj .  N.O,,  and  the  protosulphate  (Fcg+Oj .  N.Oi)+8S«0» 
analogous  to  Fe,+C1.3  and  (Fe^  +  OaH  2S.0,.  The  utility  of  tto 
olive  liquor  as  a  test  for  nitric  acid  and  in  eudiometry,  has  been 
noticed  in  p.  264  and  2S1. 

Salts  of  J^tckel  and  Cobalt* 

Chhride  of  Nickel^  Ni.Cl.,  mav  be  obtained  by  dissolving  oxide  of  nickd  in  £1^ 
muriatic  acid,  or  by  acting  on  the  metal  with  the  hot  concentrated  acid.  It  ctyA** 
lizes  in  emerald  green  rhombs.  When  heated,  it  loses  its  water  of  ciystalKTiriflei 
and  gives  a  yellow  powder,  which  by  a  red  heat  sublimes  in  crystals,  resenlM 
Mosaic  gold. 

SulphaU  of  Nickel.— K1.O. .  S.Os.    This  salt  Is  obtained  by  dissolvmg  the  ai»e 
in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  or  by  acting  on  the  metal  with  a  mixture  of  nitric  aiMi"d' 
phuric  acids  diluted  with  water;  the  nitric  acid  then  supplies  oxygen.    TkiiioH)' 
tion  gives  fine  emerald  green  crystals,  which  vary  in  form  accordfing  to  the  ^pufir 
ty  of  water  ihey  contain.    When  they  form  below  60^,  they  are  long  ihombic  priStti 
containing  7  Aq.,  and  isomorphous  with  the  sulphates  of  zinc  and  magneaa}  tot 
when  formed  at  any  temperature  above  60^^  the  quantity  of  water  is  six  atoms,  nd 
the  form  is  an  octohedron  with  a  square  base.    If  a  prismatic  crystal  be  expossd  ts 
a  moderate  beat  or  to  sunshine,  it  gives  off  an  atom  of  water,  and  becomes  oqu|iK  * 
by  breaking  up  into  a  number  of  ver>'  minute  crystals  of  the  octohedral  fomi.    li 
sulphate  of  nickel  one  atom  of  water  being  constitutional,  may  be  replaced  by  tbs 
alkaline  sulphates,  and  double  salts  formed,  of  which  some  are  very  beautifiil. 

Chloride  of  Cobalt,  Co.Cl.,  is  formed  by  dissolving  oxide  of  c^ 
bait,  or  the  zc^e  of  commerce,  in  muriatic  acid.    The  0<riution  it 
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piDkish,  and  gives,  on  evaporation,  rose-red  crystals  of  hydrated 
chloride  ;  if  the  evaporation  he  pushed  very  far,  the  liquor  hecomes 
blaei  and  dark  blue  crystals  of  anhydrous  chloride  are  deposited. 
If  the  solution  contains  nickel,  which  is  always  the  case  when  pre- 
pared from  zaffre,  the  colour  becomes  green,  and  it  is  thus  that 
aj^Q^pathetic  inks  of  cobalt  are  produced,  and  summer  and  winter 
scenes  in  landscapes  alternated ;  the  surface  of  a  drawing  washed 
with  a  very  dilute  solution  of  chloride  of  cobalt  being  white  until 
dried  before  the  fire,  but  then  becoming  grass  green. 

SutphaU  of  CobaUf  C0.O.+S.O9,  is  obtained  by  treating  zaflre  with  sulphuric  acid. 
Jn  its  general  characters  it  resembles  the  chloride  *,  when  heated  strongly,  it  gives 
off  sulphuric  acid,  and  oxide  of  cobalt  remains ;  it  contains  six  atoms  of  water  of 
ciystaUization,  and  gives  a  double  salt  with  sulphate  of  potash. 

Pko^uUe  of  CobaUf  H.O. .  2Co.O.+P,06,  is  precipitated  in  dark  violet  flocks  when 
solution  of  sulphate  of  cobalt  and  phosphate  ol  soda  are  mixed  tog^ether.  This  sub- 
stance is  the  basis  of  a  very  beautiful  pigment,  7'%e7iartCs  Bliie^  which  is  prepared  l^ 
irpiTing  intimately  one  part  of  phosphate  of  cobalt  with  two  or  three  of  alumina, 
and  exposing  the  mixture  to  an  intense  white  heat  in  a  wind  furnace.  The  blue 
tint  thus  given  to  alumina  serves  as  a  test  for  that  earth,  particularly  to  distinguish 
it  fh>m  magnesia  by  the  blowpipe.    (See  p.  349  and  351^ 

Silicatt  of  Cobalt  constitutes  the  blue  smalts  employed  to  tinge 
paper  and  to  colour  glass ;  the  finest  kind  is  known  in  commerce 
aa  azure.  Its  manufacture  is  conducted  on  the  great  scale  in  Sax- 
ony and  Sweden,  and  is  the  process  in  which  most  of  the  arsenic 
of  commerce  is  obtained,  that  being  expelled  in  the  roasting  of  the 
cobalt  ores  (p.  366,  376).  From  the  zaffre  a  sulphate  of  cobalt  is 
prepared,  and  on  the  other  hand  a  silicate  of  potash,  by  melting  to- 
gether fine  sand  and  carbonate  of  potash ;  these  solutions  being 
mixed,  silicate  of  cobalt  is  precipitated,  while  sulphate  of  potash 
remains  dissolved.  This  precipitate  is  the  best  material  for  colour- 
ing porcelain  and  glass  \  but  the  ordinary  smalts  are  formed  by  melt- 
ing impure  carbonate  of  cobalt  with  potash  and  quartz  into  a  blue 
glass,  which  is  then  reduced  to  impalpable  powder,  and  sorted  ac- 
cording to  the  quality,  for  commerce. 

Salts  of  Zinc  and  Cadmium, 

Odofideof  Zinc— Zxi.Cl. ;  Eq.  845*9  or  67*78— may  be  prepared  by  burning  metal- 
lic zinc  in  chlorine,  or  by  dissolving  the  metal  in  muriatic  acid.  The  solution  is 
colourless;  when  evaporated,  it  yields  rhombic  crystals,  which  contain  water,  and 
deliquesce  with  extreme  rapidity.  The  dry  salt  is  white,  and  melts  a  little  above 
312^,  80  that  a  solution,  when  evaporated,  never  becomes  solid.  It  is  hence  some- 
times applied  as  a  bath  in  place  of  oil  or  fusible  metal,  in  taking  the  specific  gravity 
of  vapours  (p.  14).  From  its  fusibility  and  softness,  it  had  formerly  the  name  of 
Butter  of  Zinc,  From  its  affinity  for  water,  it  acts  powerfully  as  a  caustic  on  the  liv- 
ing tissues,  and  is  employed  in  medicine  as  such. 

Chloride  of  zinc  combines  with  oxide  of  zinc  in  many  proportions,  forming  oxy- 
ehloride&  of  which  there  are  three  worthy  of  notice :  the  first,  which  is  long  known, 
is  fivrmed  by  decomposing  chloride  of  zinc  by  a  small  auanti^  of  ammonia;  its  for- 
mula is  Zn.Cl.+3Zn.O.+4  Aq.  The  second  results  from  the  action  of  water  on 
ttie  anunoniacal  chloride  of  zinc ;  its  formula  is  Zn.Cl.'^-CZn. 0.4*10  Aq.,  and  is  that 
whose  analogies  to  the  liquid  muriatic  acid  have  been  pointed  out  in  p.  909.  The 
diiid  is  formed  by  actine  on  chloride  of  zinc  with  an  excess  of  potash ;  its  fonnula 
is  Zn.Cl.+9Zn.O.+14  Aq. 

The  bromide  and  iodide  of  Zinc  resemble  completely  the  chloride  in  general  char- 
•Gteis :  a  solution  of  iodide  of  zinc  is  capable  of  dissolving  a  large  quantitv  of  iodine. 

Sulphate  of  Zinc,  Zn.O.  .  S.d,+'7  Aq.,  may  he  produced  hy  dis- 
Bohring  the  metal  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  For  the  purposes  of  the 
mriSj  it  is  made  upon  the  great  scale  hy  roasting,  in  a  current  of  hot 
air  in  a  reverberatory  fomace,  the  native  sulphuret  of  zinc,  blende. 
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The  metal  and  sulphur  both  combiniiur  with  oxyg^  m  neutral  nl> 
pbate  of  the  oxide  is  formed,  which  being  then  diieolred  out  }if 
water,  the  solution  is  Bvaporated  to  a  peUicle,  and  allowed  to  cit* 
tallize.  Someiimea  the  blende,  in  place  of  bein^  roasted,  is  exposed 
on  sloping  beds  to  the  action  of  the  air  and  moisture,  when  it  grad* 
nally  attracts  oxygen,  and  is  treated  as  had  been  described  undn 
the  head  of  snlphate  of  iron.  The  crystals  which  first  form  an 
heated  until  they  undergo  watery  fusion,  and  are  then  poured  tito 
conical  moulds,  where  they  solidify,  and  the  salt  is  thus  sent  into 
commerce  in  masses  like  augar<loaTes :  its  cob- 
mercial  name  is  white  ntriol.  The  crystals  of  sul- 
phate  ofzinc  are  eight  rhombic  prisms,  as  in  the 
figure,  containing  43'9  per  cent,  of  water,  and  an 
soluble  in  two  and  a  half  times  their  weight  of  cold 
water.  It  is  permanent  in  the  air.  It  combines 
with  the  alkalme  sulphates,  which  replace  its  cob- 
stitutional  water,  forming  double  salts,  and  with  oi- 
)  form  basic  salts,  of  whicn  several  ore  known,  and 
n  constitution  with  the  oxychlorides  of  line.  Their 
composition  has  been  already  noticed  in  p.  368. 


>   Mft-oCc  e/  Znt,  Zd.O.  .  N.0(,  is  obtained  bj  dissolving  (he  metal  in  lUhttE  nitffe 
add  j  It  cryslallizei  io  Bat  foor-sided  prisms,    tt  ia  deliqiuscent,  sod  ndnble  in  al> 


No  other  salt  ofzinc  Is  of  impoitance. 

CUaridt  of  Cadaxum,  Cd.CI.,  ciysIaUIzea  in  large  four-sided  priami ;  hisDOlde- 
UaneseenL  The  other  salts  of  udmlum  resemble  completely  the  conespoodlic 
Muts  of  zinc,  and  do  noi  lequiie  notice. 

Salt)  of  Tin. 

PntocMoride  of  rin— Sn.Cl.  +  3  Aq.  Eq.  1177-9+ 337-5  or  M-» 
+27.  This  salt  is  obtained  anhydrous  by  heating  tin  io  a  enrreat 
of  muriatic  acid  gas,  hydrogen  being  evolved ;  or  by  distilling  s 
mixture  of  equal  parts  of  tin  and  corrosive  sublimate  in  a  glass  re- 
tort, the  metallic  mercury  first  passes  over,  and,  finally,  the  proto- 
chloride  of  tin  sublimes  at  a  strong  red  heat.  It  forms  a  grayglassf 
mass.  In  combination  with  water,  it  may  be  obtained  by  dissolving 
tin  in  strong  muriatic  acid  until  it  is  saturated,  and  on  evaporation 
the  salt  crvstallizes  in  long  prisms,  which  contain  three  atoms  of 
water.  When  these  crystals  are  heated,  they  first  lose  water,  bat 
afterward  muriatic  acid  passes  off)  and  a  basic  salt  remains.  Thi^ 
crystallized  proto  chloride,  under  the  name  of  salt  of  tin,  is  used  eX' 
tensively  in  dyeing  as  a  mordant ;  in  its  preporatioD  on  a  large- 
scale,  copper  vessels  may  be  employed,  because,  as  long  aa  any 
metallic  tin  is  present,  the  copper  is  electrically  protected  by  it, 
and  ia-not  acted  on  by  the  ocid.  This  salt  is  very  soluble  in  water, 
but  is  decomposed  by  a  lar^e  quantity,  a  basic  salt,  Sn.CI+Sn.O., 
being  thrown  down ;  hence,  in  order  to  have  a  dilute  solution  dear, 
it  requires  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  muriatic  acid.  I^otocUo- 
lide  of  tin  is  remarkable  for  its  afSnitv  for  oxygen  and  for  chlorine ; 
it  reduces  the  salts  of  silver,  quicksilver,  and  gold  to  the  metallic 
state,  and  the  salts  of  copper,  iron,  and  manganese  to  the  lowest 
state  of  oxidation.  It  acta  similarly  on  many  organic  sabstances, 
as  indigo,  litmine,OTceine;  forming  colourless  compounds,  which 
have  some  important  applications  in  the  art  of  dyeing. 
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The  protochloride  of  tin  combines  with  chloride  of  potassium  and 
veith  siu  ammoniac  to  fonn  double  salts,  whfch  were  analyzed  by 
Upjohn. 

Perchloride  of  Tin,  Sn.Cl2,  is  prepared  anhydrous  by  distilling  a 
mixture  of  four  parts  of  corrosive  sublimate  and  one  of  metallic 
tin ;  at  a  very  moderate  heat,  a  colourless  liquid  distils  over,  which 
forms  dense  white  fumes  where  it  comes  into  contact  with  the  air : 
this  is  the  bichloride  of  tin,  the  fumir^  liquor  of  Libamus.  Metallic 
mercury  remains  in  the  retort.  This  singular  compound  boils  at 
248^  Fah.  i  the  specific  gravity  of  its  vapour  is  9*12.  When  mixed 
with  one  third  of  its  weight  of  water,  it  solidifies  into  a  crystalline 
mass,  and  it  is  hence  that  it  forms  such  dense  fumes  by  exposure 
to  damp  air.  It  may  be  prepared  in  this  crystallized  form  by  dis- 
solving tin  in  nitromuriatic  acid  and  evaporating  the  solution,  or 
by  passing  chlorine  into  a  solution  of  protochloride  as  long  as  it  is 
ibsorbed.  If  the  crystals  be  heated,  they  are  decomposed,  muriat* 
ic  acid  being  given  ofi!*,  and  peroxide  of  tin  remaining. 

ProUnotUde  of  TVn,  Sn.L,  may  be  formed  by  heating  together  tin  and  iodine,  or  by 
mixing  solutions  of  iodide  of  potassium  with  a  slight  excess  of  protochloride  of  tin. 
[t  is  a  brownish  red  mass,  soluble  in  water,  and  crystallizing  from  the  solution  in 
long  prisms  of  a  bright  orange  colour.  It  is  decomposed  by  a  large  quantity  of  wa- 
»r.  It  combines  with  the  iodide  of  potassium  to  form  a  soluble  double  iodide.  The 
SmMidt  of  tin  ciystallizes  in  yellow  needles,  which  are  decomposed  by  much  water. 

The  hromides  of  Tin  are  not  important 

ProionUf^dUe  of  Tin^  Sn.O. .  S.O3,  is  formed  when  tin  is  dissolved  in  strong  sni- 
ihuric  acid.  A  saline  mass  is  obtained,  which  dissolves  in  water,  giving  a  brown 
pohition,  from  which  the  salt  crystallizes  in  small  needles.  Bancroft's  mordant,  for 
lyers,  is  prepared  by  digesting  two  parts  of  tin  with  three  of  strong  muriatic  acid  for 
A  hour,  and  then  adding  one  and  a  half  parts  of  oil  of  vitriol  very  cautiously.  The 
nass  becomes  hot,  and  the  tin  is  rapidly  dissolved.  The  heat  is  to  be  kept  up  on  the 
and-baUi  as  long  as  hydrogen  is  evolved.  The  solution,  on  cooling,  forms  a  czys- 
alline  mass,  which  is  to  be  dissolved  in  water,  so  that  eight  parts  of  the  soluUon 
ihall  contain  one  of  tin. 

The  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids  may  be  neutralized  by  freshly-precipitated  peroxide 
»f  tin;  but  these  salts  ix^sess  very  little  stability,  and  arc  of  no  technical  or  scientific 
DteresL  The  peroxiae  of  tin  itself  acts  as  an  acid,  and  iis  relations  to  the  alkalies 
lave  been  described  in  p.  371. 

The  sulphurets  of  tin  act  as  sulphur  acids,  combining  with  the  sulphurets  of  the 
Jkaline  metals.  The  bisulphuret  forms  with  sulphuret  of  sodium  a  crystallizable 
alt,  3Na.S.+Sn.S2+12  Aq.,  sulphostannate  of  Sodium. 

Salts  of  Chromium  and  Vanadium. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  salts  of  chrome,  one  in  which  the  oxide  of  chrome  is  the 
Mse,  and  the  other  in  which  the  chromic  acid  is  combined  with  bases. 

A.    Salts  of  Oxide  of  Chrome. 

Chloride  of  Chrome.^Cr^h.  Eq.  3031-6  or  162-8.  When  oxide  of  chrome  is  mix- 
ed with  lampblack,  and  treated  by  a  current  of  dry  chlorine  at  a  red  heat,  as  de- 
scribed for  the  preparation  of  the  chlorides  of  silicon  and  aluminum,  the  chloride  is 
obtained  sublimed  in  the  cold  part  of  the  tube  in  peach-blossom-coloured  scales  of 
exceeding  beauty.  It  may  also  be  obtained  by  dissolving  oxide  of  chrome  in  muri- 
atic acid,  and  evaporating  the  solution ;  it  remains  as  a  green  mass,  in  which  it  is 
combined  with  3Ii.O.  When  heated  to  450°,  it  froths  up  very  much,  gives  off  that 
irater  and  forms  a  rose-coloured  mass  not  so  beautiful  as  that  obtain^  by  the  pro- 
eeas  first  described. 

Odoroekromic  Acid. — Cr.Clj+SCr.Os.  This  singular  compound  is  obtained  by 
tnelting  together  in  a  crucible  ten  parts  of  common  salt  and  seventeen  of  bichromate 
)f  potash;  the  melted  mass  is  poiured  out  on  a  slab,  and  broken  into  small  jrieces, 
wuh  which  a  tubulated  retort  may  be  filled,  and  after  a  receiver  and  condensmg  ap- 
paratus have  been  attached,  forty  parts  of  oil  of  vitriol  are  to  be  poured  on  the  mass. 
rhe  decomposition  occurs  so  violently,  that  in  a  few  minutes  all  the  product  distils 
>ver,  without  the  application  of  external  heat.    This  substance  is  a  thin  blood-red 

Lll 
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liquid,  appearing  black  by  reflected  light;  it  fumes  mach  by  exposure  to  the  tir;ili 
vapour  is  red  like  nitrous  dcid.  When  its  vapour  is  heated  to  redness,  it  is  decoa- 
posed,  as  described  in  p.  373.  It  is  decomposed  by  water.  Alcohol  placed  in  «»■ 
tact  with  it  takes  fire,  burning  with  a  bright  flame ;  phosphorus  acts  in  the  sue 
way.  This  substance  may  either  be  looked  upon  as  a  compound  of  perchloride  of 
chrome  with  chromic  acid,  Cr.Cls+SCr.Os,  or  as  a  compound  of  chlorine  with  t 
deutoxide  of  chrome,  Cr.OiCl.  The  analogy  of  the  sulphuric  to  the  chromic  adi 
is  supposed  to  favour  this  latter  view,  as  also  the  sp.  gr.  of  its  vapour,  which  is  5/9. 

Sulphate  of  Chrome^  Cr203+3S.03,  may  be  formed  by  dissolving  oxide  of  chrame 
in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  but  does  not  crystallize.  Its  only  important  character  o^ 
that  it  combines  with  the  sulphates  of  potash  or  of  ammonia  to  form  double  salts^ 
the  cArayne  alumSy  which  crystallize  in  (lark  purple  octohedrons,  and  which  co&tiiD 
the  same  proportion  of  acid,  alkali,  and  water  as  common  alum,  but  oxide  of  chiUM 
in  place  of  alumina.  The  solution  of  chrome  alum  in  cold  water  is  ptuple,  bu 
when  heated  it  becomes  green,  and  the  elements  of  the  salt  are  then  found  to  be  no 
longer  united,  as  by  evaporation  they  may  be  separated.  It  would  appear,  indeed, 
that  almost  every  salt  of^chrome  may  exist  in  either  a  green  or  a  red  conditioD,  ni 
that  in  the  former  they  do  not  crystallize.  The  chrome  alum  is  obtained  abundiM- 
ly  by  setting  aside  for  a  few  days  the  residue  of  the  process  for  making  aldehyd,  is 
described  farther  on. 

The  Pcrjlnoride  of  Chrome^  Cr.Fs,  is  formed  by  acting  witli  oil  of  vitriol  on  a  mix- 
ture of  powdered  fluor  spar  and  bichromate  of  potash  m  a  platinum  retort  Ft  is  a 
gas  of  a  rich  crimson  colour,  which  can  only  be  collectcnl  in  a  platinum  cruciUe  is- 
verted  in  the  Quicksilver  trough.  Its  decomposition  by  water,  and  the  caasttpei 
formation  of  chromic  acid,  has  been  already  noticed,  p.  373. 

B.  Salts  of  Chromic  Acid, 

Chromates  of  Potash, — The  manufacture  of  the  bichromate  of  pot- 
ash, K.O.-)-2Cr.O,,  is  carried  on  extensively,  as  it  is  from  that  nh 
that  all  the  compounds  of  the  metal  used  in  chemistry  or  in  the  irtf 
are  prepared.  It  is  made  from  the  only  abundant  ore  of  chrome, 
the  chrome-iron^  Fe.O.+CrgOs,  by  the  following  process.  Two  part* 
of  the  ore,  ground  to  a  fine  powder,  are  intimately  mixed  with  one 
part  of  saltpetre,  or  four  parts  of  ore  are  used  with  two  parts  of 
pearl  ashes  and  one  of  saltpetre,  and  the  mixture  exposed  for  lef- 
eral  hours  on  the  floor  of  a  reverberatory  furnace  to  a  violent  heat. 
Under  the  influence  of  the  potash,  the  oxide  of  chrome  absorbs  the 
oxygen  from  the  air,  and  forms  chromic  acid.  The  calcined  mass 
is  lixiviated  with  water,  and  a  deep  yellow  liquor  is  produced,  which 
contains  neutral  chromate  of  potash,  which  may  be  obtained  cryi^ 
tallized  by  evaporation ;  but  as  this  salt  is  not  well  suited  for  tke 
purposes  of  commerce,  it  is  generally  changed  into  the  bichromate 
by  adding  to  the  liquor  a  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  which  takes  oae 
half  of  the  potash,  and  the  bichromate  is  then  obtained  by  crystaDi* 
zation  in  tanks  lined  with  lead. 

Bichromate  of  Potash  crystallizes  in  large  four-sided  prisms  aB^ 
square  tables  of  a  rich  orange-red  colour.     It  melts  easily,  and  )& 
cooling  crystallizes  in  another  form.     It  is  soluble  in  ten  parts  of 
cold  water.    It  is  not  decomposed  except  by  a  white  heat,  whicl^ 
expels  oxygen,  and  leaves  a  mixture  of  oxide  of  chrome  and  neutrsl 
chromate  of  potash. 

The  neutral  Chromate  of  Potash,  K.O.  .  Cr-O^,  maybe  prepared  hf 
^  adding  to  a  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  as  much 

more  alkali  as  it  already  contained.  It  is  soluble  in  twice 
its  weight  of  cold  water.  Its  solution  is  intense  golden 
yellow ;  it  crystallizes  in  rhombic  prisms,  isomorphous 
with  those  of  sulphate  of  potash,  as  in  the  figure^  of  which 
n^  n  and  u^  u  are  primary,  and  t,  m  are  secondary  planes. 
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If  bichromate  of  potash  be  dissolved  in  hot  dilute  nitric  acid,  a 
ttrchromate  of  potash,  K.O.  .  +3Cr.0„  crystallizes  when  the  solution 
cools. 

When  bichromate  of  potash  is  dissolved  in  rather  more  than  its 
own  weight  of  strong  muriatic  acid,  with  a  very  gentle  heat,  so  that 
no  chlorine  shall  be  evolved,  and  the  liquor  shall  retain  its  .clear 
orange  colour,  a  salt  crystallizes  on  cooling  in  fine  four-sided  prisms, 
which  is  very  remarkable  in  constitution,  consisting  of  an  equiva- 
lent of  chloride  of  potassium  united  to  two  of  chromic  acid,  K.Cl. 
-h2Cr.O,. 

None  other  of  the  chromates  of  the  metals  that  have  been  as  yet 
described  possess  interest. 

Vanadium  is  the  basis  of  several  classes  of  salts,  which,  however,  from  the  ex- 
ceeding rarity  of  the  metal,  have  been  but  little  stuoied.  The  salts  containing  the 
vanadic  oxide  are  generally  splendid  blue ;  those  containing  the  vanadic  acid  as  basis 
are  red  or  yellow,  while  those  which  contain  vanadic  acid  as  acid  are  colourless,  or 
eolooied  according  to  the  nature  of  the  base  with  which  it  may  be  combined. 

Salts  of  Tungsten^  Molybdenum^  Osmiuniy  and  Columbium, 

Tungsten  combines  directly  with  chlorine  in  two  proportions,  forming  the  bichlo- 
ride and  perchloride,  according  as  the  metal  or  the  gas  is  in  excess.  Both  are  vol- 
atile, and  condense  in  red  needles.  The^  are  decomposed  by  water,  giving  muriatio 
adkl  and  tungstic  oxide,  W.Os,  or  tungsUc  acid,  W.O3.  A  chlorotungstic  acid  exists, 
W.OkCL,  analogous  to  the  chlorochromic  acidl 

None  of  the  compounds  of  tungsten  with  oxv^n  act  as  bases.  The  nature  of  the 
salts  of  tungstic  acid  has  been  sufficiently  explamed  already  in  p.  374. 

MMdefium  takes  fire  when  heated  in  a  stream  of  chlorine  gas,  and  forms  the  fer- 
€ilaruk!^  M0.CI3,  which  crystallizes  in  the  cold  part  of  the  tube  in  brilliant  black 
acales,  like  iodine.  Its  vapour  is  dark  red.  Two  other  chlorides  of  this  metal.  Mo. 
CI.  and  M0.CI3,  are  known  to  exist. 

The  protoxide  of  molybdenum  forms  salts  with  the  oxygen  acids,  which  are  pur- 
ple or  mack  coloured,  and  are  very  easily  decomposed  by  heat  Thus  the  sulphate 
w  lesolved  into  sulphurous  acid  gas  and  molybdic  oxide.  The  molybdic  oxide  also 
Ibrms  a  series  of  tolts,  generally  red  coloured,  which  do  not  possess  any  special  in- 
terest The  molybdic  acid  forms  two  series  of  salts,  in  one  of  which  it  acts  as  base, 
and  in  the  other  as  an  acid. 

Osmium  is  the  basis  of  several  salts  which  are  as  yet  very  little  known.  When 
m^allic  osmium  is  heated  in  a  stream  of  dry  chlorine,  in  a  long  glass  tube,  a  volatile 
mixture  of  protochloride  and  perchloride  of  osmium  is  prMluo»l.  The  former, 
which  is  the  less  volatile,  condenses  near  the  heat  in  long  needles  of  a  fine  meo. 
colour ;  while  the  latter,  being  carried  much  farther  by  the  current  oC  gas,  is  depos- 
ited as  a  red  powder  destitute  of  any  crystalline  texture.  Both  these  salts  combine 
with  the  alkaline  chlorides,  forming  double  salts.  All  three  oxides  of  osmium  com- 
bine with  the  oxygen  acids  to  form  salts  which  do  not  crystallize,  and  have  been 
very  little  studied. 

ColwmJbium  forms  a  volatile  chloride.  Its  oxide,  Ta.02,  does  not  combine  with 
acids,  and  the  columbic  acid  forms  salts  which  are  not  of  practical  importance. 

Salts  of  Arsenic. 

Chloride  of  Arsenic— As.CU]  Eq.  2368-0  or  lSl-74--is  formed  when  the  metal  bums 
spontaneously  in  chlorine ;  it  is  a  volatile  ifquid,  which  forms  dense  white  flunes  on 
exposure  to  the  air.  It  may  be  obtained,  also,  by  mixing  intimately  one  part  of  ar- 
aenious  acid  and  three  of  common  salt;  putting  them  into  a  retort  to  which  a  con- 
denser is  attached,  and  adding  four  parts  of  oil  of  vitriol.  By  a  moderate  heat  the 
chloride  of  arsenic  distils  over  as  a  dense  liquid.  By  much  water  it  is  resolved  into 
arsenious  and  muriatic  acids.    The  sp.  gr.  of  its  vapour  is  6295. 

Iodide  of  Arsenic,  As.l3,..is,  best  prepared  by  digesting  one  part  of  arsenic  with 
five  of  iodine  and-tift^*of  water,  until  the  iodine  disappears;  on  cooling,  the  iodide 
separates  in  orange-red  crystals.  It  is  decomposed  by  water  into  hydriodic  and  ar- 
senious acids.    The  bromide  of  arsenic  may  be  similarly  formed. 

Arsenic  does  not  form  any  compound  wiu  chlorine,  bromine,  or  iodine  analogous 
10  arsenic  acid. 
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Neither  compound  of  arsenic  with  oxygen  is  capable  of  acting  as  a  base,  ail 
hence  the  only  classes  of  salts  of  arsenious  or  ai^nic  adds,  ar^  those  in  which 
they  constitute  the  electro-negative  element 

Arsenious  Acid  is  dissolved  in  large  quantities  by  the  caustic  and 
carbonated  alkalies,  but  the  salts  thus  formed  cannot  be  obtained 
crystallized,  and  appear  to  be  very  indefinite  in  constitution.  The 
combinations  of  arsenious  acid  with  the  earths  are  white  powden^ 
of  which  the  only  one  of  interest  is  arsmite  ofLime^  H.O.  .  2Ca.0.-|- 
A8.0s,  which  precipitates  when  arsenious  acid  is  mixed  with  Ume- 
water,  or  arsenite  of  potash  with  a  salt  of  lime.  It  is  redissolved  Iff 
an  excess  of  any  acid. 

Arsenious  acid  is  decomposed  by  peroxide  of  iron,  an  arseniate 
of  the  protoxide  being  produced ;  on  this  is  founded  the  efficacy  of 
the  peroxide  of  iron  as  an  antidote  to  the  poisonous  effects  of  a^ 
senious  acid  (see  p.  384). 

The  arsenite  of  Cobalt  is  found  native,  as  a  rose-red  powder,  and 
the  arsenite  of  Nickel  exists  as  a  mineral  of  a  pale-green  colour ;  both 
contain  combined  water.  The  arsenitcs  of  copper  and  silver  will  be 
described  under  the  heads  of  these  metals,  and  have  been  already 
noticed  in  p.  381,  e^  seq. 

The  constitution  of  the  salts  of  arsenic  acid  has  been  already 
mentioned  in  p.  377.  They  are  all  tribasic,  and  are  isomorphoas 
with  the  corresponding  tribasic  phosphates.  Some  of  them  are  of 
technical  and  medicinal  importance.  The  neutral  arseniate  of  pot- 
ash, H.O.  .  2K.O.-I-AS.O5,  forms  a  deliquescent  saline  mass.  The 
binarseniate  of  Potash,  2H.0.  .  K.O.+AS.O5,  is  formed  by  adding  lo 
the  former  as  much  arsenic  acid  as  it  already  containea,  or  by  ig- 
ntting  in  a  crucible  equal  weights  of  arsenious  acid  and  nitrste  of 
potash ;  red  fumes  are  given  ofi*,  and  on  dissolving  the  residnalaiasfl 
m  boiling  water,  the  salt  is  obtained  in  large  crystals,  which  are 
modifications  of  the  square  octohedron. 

There  are  three  arseniatcs  of  Soda,  which  resemble  the  three  triha- 
sic  phosphates  of  soda.  The  first,  (3Na.O.+As.05)+24  Aq.,  \m  ob- 
tained by  igniting  arsenic  acid  with  an  excess  of  carbonate  of  tods. 
When  a  solution  of  arsenic  acid  is  neutralized  by  carbonate  of  todi, 
the  salt  H.O. .  ^Na.O.  +  As.Oj  is  obtained,  which  may  be  had  either 
with  24  Aq.  or  14>  Aq.,  according  to  the  temperature  at  which  it 
crystallizes.  The  binarseniate  of  Soda,  2H.0. .  Na.O.-t-As.O^  rctem- 
bles  the  corresponding  salt  of  phosphoric  acid. 

The  arseniatcs  of  the  earths  are  white  powders,  insoluUe  in  wt^ 
ter,  but  soluble  in  an  excess  of  any  acid. 

Arseniates  o//ron.— That  of  the  protoxide,  H.O. .  2Fe.-fA8.0j;  i« 
a  white  powder,  which,  by  exposure  to  the  air,  gradually  becooei 
green  by  absorbing  oxygen,  thei^by  approaching  to  the  constitotios 
of  the  native  arseniate  of  iron,  in  >i7hich  the  iron  is  in  the  stste  of 
black  magnetic  oxide.  This  salt  corresponds  to  the  blue  pho^»kat« 
of  iron,  its  formula  being  (2Fe.O. .  H.O.4- AS.O4)  +  2FegOs .  As.Oi-t' 
12  Aq. 

The  perarseniaie  of  Iron  is  a  white  powder,  which,  when  heated, 
gives  ofi*  12  Aq.  ond  becomes  red  ;  it  has  the  singular  property  of 
dissolving  totally  in  water  of  ammonia. 

Arseniate  of  Nickel  is  a  pale  green  powder.  AntniaU  of  Cobalt  is  a  rose-red  pov- 
der,  and  may  be  used  in  place  of  phosphate  of  cobalt  in  preparing  Tbcnaid*s  mm 
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(^  447).    It  is  prepared  on  the  large  scale  by  roasting  the  nadve  arseniuret  of  co- 
balt,. C03  As. 

The  sulphur  salts  of  arsenic  are  some  of  the  best  characterized  among  that  class 
(p.  379).  There  are  three  stUpkoarseidaUs  of  Potassivm^  having  respectively  the  for- 
muls  (3K.S.-|-As.8t),  (;aK.S.+As.S5),  and  rK.S.4-As.Ss).  They  are  all  deliques- 
cent, and  crystallize  with  water.  It  wou^d  be  very  interesting  to  find  whether  the 
second  and  third  salts  contain  basic  water,  such  as  would  keep  up  the  tribasic  char- 
acter of  the  first  The  sulphoarseniaies  0/  Sodium  resemble  those  of  potassiiun.  The 
basic  salt  (3Na.S.+A&S5-|;-15  Aq.)  crystallizes  in  large  colourless  rhomboidal  tar 
bles.  When  orpiment  is  dissolved  in  solution  of  sulphuret  of  potassium,  stdphoarse- 
mff  of  potassium  is  obtained,  K.S.+As.Ss,  which,  when  evaporated,  is  decomposed, 
and  deposites  a  brown  powder,  which  consists  of  iCAs-Ss,  and  appears  to  contain  a 
bisulphuret  of  arsenic,  AS.S2,  combined  with  K.S.,  which  is  decomposed  wh«»i  sep- 
anUea  tiom  the  state  of  combination. 

Salts  of  •Antimony, 

Sesptichloride  of  Antimony. —Sh.CU-  Eq.  3383-5  or  27 M.  To 
obtaia  this  salt  completely  pure,  sulphuret  of  antimony  in  fine  pow- 
der is  to  be  mixed  with  its  own  weight  of  corrosive  sublimate,  and 
distilled  in  a  hard  glass  retort.  The  chloride  of  antimony  distils 
over  with  a  gentle  heat  as  an  oily  liquid,  which  gradually  solidifies 
into  a  white  crystalline  mass.  It  is  very  deliquescent,  and  becomes 
soft  on  exposure  to  the  air,  whence  its  old  name  of  Butter  of  AfUP* 
many  ;  it  may  be  obtained  more  cheaply  for  surgical  use,  but  not 
quite  dry,  by  mixing  together  two  parts  of  fine  common  salt  and 
one  oi  crocus  of  antimony  (oxysulphuret,  see  p.  385^  and  distilling 
them  in  a  retort  with  one  part  of  strong  oil  of  vitriol.  Chloride  of 
antimony  distils  over,  and  there  remains  behind  sulphate  of  soda 
mixed  with  sulphuret  of  antimony.  In  this  operation,  the  crocus 
antimonii  being  2Sb.S3-l-Sb.O3,  the  former  remains  passive ;  but  the 
latter,  acting  on  3Na.Cl.  and  SS.Os,  produces  Sb.Cl,  and  3Na.O.  •  S. 
O3.  As  there  is,  however,  some  water  supplied  by  the  oil  of  vitri- 
ol, the  product  is  not  solid.  It  is,  however,  quite  strong  enough 
for  its  successful  application  as  a  caustic. 

When  chloride  of  antimony  is  put  in  contact  with  much  water, 
both  are  decomposed,  and  a  white  oxychloride  is  precipitated,  call- 
ed Powder  of  Algarotti^  from  the  name  of  its  discoverer.  If  the  wa- 
ter be  hot,  the  precipitate  is  distinctly  crystallized.  In  it  one  fourth 
of  the  metal  is  combined  with  chlorine,  and  three  fourths  with  oxy- 
gen I  it  contains  also  water,  its  formula  being,  according  to  Berze- 
fius,  Sb.Cl,-1-3Sb.O,  +  3  Aq.  The  formula  given  by  Malaguti  and 
Johnstone  is  2Sb.Cl^-|-9Sb.03,  and  it  is  possible  that  there  are  two 
oxyehlorides,  which  may  be  produced  separately  or  mixed,  accord- 
ing to  the  circumstances  of  the  precipitation.  This  oxjchloride  is 
employed  to  furnish  oxide  of  antimony  in  the  preparation  oi  tartar 
emetic,  and  of  some  other  salts  of  antimony. 

The  terchloride  of  antimony  combines  with  the  chlorides  of  the 
alkaline  metals,  forming  double  salts,  consisting  of  an  equivalent  of 
each  constituent. 

Perchloride  of  ^ntimony^  Sb.Clj,  is  formed  when  metallic  anti- 
mony is  burned  in  chlorine  gas.  It  is  a  heavy  liquid,  which  fumes 
in  the  air,  and  has  a  very  b»l  smell  ]  with  a  small  quantity  of  wa- 
ter it  forms  crystals  (hydrate) ;  with  a  larcre  quantity  of  water  it 
gives  antimonic  and  muriatic  acids :  it  is  formed,  also,  by  heating 
sulphuret  of  antimony  in  chlorine  gas. 
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The  bnmide  and  iodide  of  Antimony  are  prepared  by  the  direct  combinatioa  of  their 
elements;  the  uperation  aoes  not  require  external  heat;  the  fonner  is  colooriea^ 
the  latter  orange-r^.  They  are  both  easily  fusible,  Tolatile,  and  deoomposed  bf 
water. 

The  sulphurets  of  antimony  act  as  salphnr  acids  (p.  393^  388),  oombiiiing  vilk 
the  sulpharets  of  the  alkaline  metals  to  fonn  double  salts,  of  whi^  sevienl  may  be 
crystallized  in  large  rhomboidal  tables,  perfectly  colourless.  The  basic  kymmifk 
anUmonite  of  Potassium  which  remains  in  solution  after  the  precipitatioa  dtSenaa 
by  cooling,  crystallizes  on  evaporation  in  colourless  deliquescent  plates. 

The  sesquioxide  of  antimony  combines  with  0X3rgen  acids  to  fbim  salts,  wU^ 
but  little  interest.    Metallic  antimony  decomposes  hot  oil  of  vitriol,  erolf* 


sulphurous  acid  gas,  and  funning  the  suiphaU  of  AnHmowifi  a  white  salt,  which  if 
decomposed  by  water. 

Antimonial  Powder.   Jameses  Powder. — ^This  preparation,  to  iHiicIi, 
at  one  time,  the  highest  medicinal  rirtaes  were  attached,  it  pre- 

Eared  by  mixing  together  equal  parts  of  sulpharet  of  antimony  and 
artshorn  shavings,  and  calcining  them  together  in  an  iron  pot,  at  a 
dull  red  heat,  until  the  mass  becomes  ash-gray ;  this  is  to  oe  thei 
placed  in  a  loosely-covered  crucible,  and  exposed  to  a  white  best 
for  two  hours,  or  until  the  mass  becomes  quite  white ;  it  is  then  to 
be  reduced  to  a  fine  powder.     In  this  process  the  sulphur,  and  the 
carbon  and  hydrogen  of  the  hartshorn,  are  burned  away,  and  the  an- 
timony is  converted  into  antimonious  acid,  of  which  a  small  quan- 
tity unites  with  the  lime  that  had  been  as  carbonate  in  the  bone  ,* 
the  rest  of  the  lime  remains  as  phosphate,  mixed  with  the  antimo- 
nite  of  lime  and  the  antimonious  acid.    Its  composition  varies  Terr 
much ;  it  seldom  contains  more  than  one  per  cent,  of  antimonite  « 
lime,  which  is  its  only  soluble  and  active  principle ;  and  where  it 
has  been  washed,  as  is  sometimes  done,  even  this  is  removed*   It 
is  also  a  mere  mechanical  mixture  of  its  ingredients. 

Tartar  emetic  will  be  described  under  the  head  of  tartaric  m^ 
and  its  salts. 

Salts  of  Titanium^  Tellurium^  and  Uranium* 

OdoritU  of  Titanium^  Ti.Cli,  is  best  prepared  by  treating  a  mixture  of  dtanic  acid 
and  lampblack  by  chlorine,  as  for  the  preparation  of  chloride  of  silicon.  It  is  a  eot- 
ourlcss  liquid,  very  volatile,  fuming  in  the  air,  resembling  closely  bichloride  of  tin; 
it  combiners  with  water  so  violently  as  to  produce  explosion,  and  is  deoompofifld  bf 
a  large  quantity. 

There  are  no  oxygen  salts  of  titanium  of  any  interest. 

BickLfTxtU  of  Twurivm,  Te.CU,  is  produced  by  heating  tellurium  in  a  camnlw 
dry  chlorine;  a  thick  liquid  is  produced,  at  first  dark  redf,  but  becoming  ydknrtfB 
cooh,  and  at  last  solidifying  into  a  snow-white  crystalline  mass.  This  salt  if^ 
composed  by  water  into  tellurous  and  muriatic  acids,  and  combines  with  the  vt^ 
line  chlorides  to  form  double  salts.  Thevrot4fchUfride  is  prepared  by  meltiog  top^ 
er  equal  weights  of  the  bichloride  and  of  tellurium,  and  distilling;  it  coniunstf  <* 
a  deep  yellow  liquid,  which  solidilies,  but  does  not  appear  crystalline.  It  &■• 
double  salts. 


The  tellurous  acid  appears  to  possess  feeble  basic  properties,  as  it 

strong  acids  to  form  compounds  which  are  not  important.    The  relations  of  1^ 
rous  and  telluric  acids  to  bases  have  b<.»en  alreadv  noticed  at  sullicient  length (p-3w> 

The  chhridrr.  of  Uranium,  U.Cl.  and  UiC'li,  give  yellowish  green  solntioas,  ^ 
do  not  crystallize.    With  the  alkaline  chlorides  they  unite,  tbrming  cryattlliv 


double  salts. 

PrctosulphaU  of  VfaniM.m  crystallizes  in  green  prisms. 

Sesqiiisulphal€  of  Vranivn,  U2O5+3S.O3,  is  not  itself  crystallizablc,  but  codUbS 
with  sulphate  of  potash  in  several  proportions  to  form  double  salu  of  veiy  coofki 
constitution. 

*  The  SeiquinHrate  of  Uraninm^  XltOa+SN.Os.  crystallizes  in  large  tabular  ayiUll 
of  a  bright  yellow  colour.  This  salt  is  remarkame  as  the  most  definite  nitiaieflf  s 
sesquioxide  that  is  known  to  chemists. 

All  these  salts  are  prepared  by  dissolving  the  oxides  of  uranium  in  the  dilate  addti 
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S<ilt8  of  Copper. 

Copper  forms  two  series  of  salts,  one  corresponding  to  the  sub- 
oxide, and  the  other  to  the  black  oxide.  The  former  are  generally 
white,  and  the  latter  blue  or  green. 

Chloride  of  Copper,  Cu.CL,  is  produced  by  dissolving  copper  in 
aqua  regia,  or  oxide  of  copper  in  muriatic  acid.  Its  solution  is  green, 
and  it  gives,  on  evaporation,  the  hydrated  salt  in  long,  slender  green 
prisms,  Cu.Cl.-j-2  Aq.,  which  are  slightly  deliquescent,  and  are  solu- 
ole  in  alcohol.  When  heated  they  give  off  water,  and  the  .dry  chlo- 
ride remains  as  a  brown  powder,  which  recombines  with  water,  with 
the  evolution  of  much  heat.  Strongly  heated,  it  fuses,  fives  off  half 
its  chlorine,  and  the  subcfdoride  remains,  melted  into  a  brown  resin- 
ous-looking mass,  whence  its  name  of  resina  cupri.  By  the  action 
of  an  alkali  on  a  solution  of  chloride  of  copper,  an  oxychloride  may 
be  formed,  which  precipitates  as  a  fine  green  powder,  having  the 
formula  Cu.Cl.-|-3Uu.0.4-Aq.,  and  which  is  used  as  a  pigment  by 
the  name  of  Brunswick  Green.  There  exist  two  other  oxychlorides 
of  copper,  which  have  the  formulae  Cu.Cl.-f-^Cu.O.-f  3.Aq.,  and  Cu. 
Cl.-}-4Cu.0.4-6H.O.,  prepared  by  the  decomposition  of  the  ammo- 
niacal  chlorides  of  copper. 

The  Subchloride  of  Copper y  CU2CI.,  may  be  prepared  either  by  heat- 
ing the  chloride  as  above,  or  by  digesting  the  clippings  of  thin  cop- 
per in  a  strong  solution  of  chloride  of  copper,  to  which  some  muri- 
atic acid  had  been  added.  The  liquor  gradually  acquires  an  olive 
colour,  and  the  subchloride  is  deposited  m  the  form  of  a  white  pow- 
der. In  this  case  the  Cu.Cl.  combines  with  a  second  equivalent  of 
copper,  forming  CU2CI.  It  also  precipitates  when  chloride  of  copper 
is  acted  on  by  protochloride  of  tin,  2Cu.Cl.  and  Sn.Cl.  producing 
CusCl.  and  Sn.C^.  This  subchloride  is  insoluble  in  water ;  it  dis- 
solves in  muriatic  acid,  which  lets  it  fall  by  dilution  with  water.  It 
absorbs  oxygen  rapidly  from  the  air,  and  becomes  green.  It  forms 
with  water  of  ammonia  a  colourless  solution,  which  rapidly  becomes 
blue  on  exposure  to  the  air. 

Both  chlorides  of  copper  combine  with  the  chlorides  of  the  alka- 
line metals  to  form  double  salts. 

The  Bronufic  and  Subbromitic  of  Copper^  Cu.Br.  and  CuiBr.,  resemble  in  every  re- 
spect the  chlorides  just  described. 

The  Iodide  of  Omtcr^  Cu.I.,  does  not  appear  to  exist  except  in  combination.  If  so- 
Indons  of  iodide  of  potassium  and  chloride  of  copper  be  mixed,  the  subiodide  is  pre- 
cipitated, while  half  the  iodine  is  set  free.  2Cu.Cl.  and  2K.I.  producing  2K.C1.  and 
CUjtl-*  with  free  I.  But  if  an  excess  of  iodide  of  potassimn  be  added,  these  elements 
lecombine,  and  a  double  salt,  Cu.I.-|-K.I.,  may  be  obtained.  The  preparation  of 
the  subiodide  of  copper  just  given  involves  the  loss  of  an  atom  of  iodine,  which  is 
avoided  by  previously  mixing  the  liquor  with  an  excess  of  solution  of  protosulphate 
of  iron,  by  which  the  copper  salt  is  reduced  to  the  state  of  suboxide,  and  all  the  io- 
dine then  precipitated  as  subiodide.  Thus  made,  it  is  a  pale  yellow  powder,  unal- 
tered by  the  air. 

Sulphate  of  Copper.— Cu.O. .  S.O3 .  H.O.  -|-4.  Aq.  Eq.  996-9-f  562-5 
or  79*9 -f- 45.  For  the  purposes  of  the  arts,  in  which  this  salt  is  ex- 
tensively  employed,  it  is  prepared  by  treating  the  native  sulphuret 
of  copper  in  the  manner  described  under  the  head  of  the  sulphates 
of  iron  and  zinc.  It  may  also  be  obtained  by  boiling  oil  of  vitriol 
on  metallic  copper,  when  sulphurous  acid  gas  is  given  off,  or  by 
acting  on  the  metal  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  to  which  some  nitric 
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acid  had  been   added.     It   crystallizes  in  large    doubly-oblifpie 
rhombs,  of  a  fine  blue  colour,  whence  its  name.  Blue  VitrM.   In  tlie 

^ — ; --^    figure,  the  primary  rhomb  and  the  moat  usual 

^^'^'^^  \  *  T<^y   \   secondary  form  are  given,  i,  «,  v  marking  the 
\  ^^..--a  ~  \^^,.^-^  primary  planes  in  each.    These  crystals  dit- 

^^— solve  in  four  parts  of  cold  and  two  of  boilii^ 

water.  Of  the  five  atoms  of  water  which  it 
contains,  one  is  constitutional,  and  may  be  re- 
placed by  the  alkaline  sulphates,  to  form  a 
class  of  double  salts  of  great  beauty^  By  the 
action  of  a  small  quantity  of  ammonia,  a  done 
sulphate  is  obtained,  of  which  the  formula  isCu.O. .  S.O34-3CU.O.+ 
4  Aq. ;  and  another,  containing  Cu.O. .  S.Oa+7Cu.O.+  l2  Aq.,  is  oc- 
casionally observed  to  form. 

^^itrate  of  Copper. — Cu.O. .  N.Oj+3  Aq.  This  salt  is  obtained 
when  copper  is  dissolved  in  dilute  nitric  acid ;  it  crystallizes  in  ob- 
lique rhombs  of  a  rich  blue  colour,  and  sometimes  in  paler  rhom- 
boidal  plates,  which  contain  6  Aq.  This  salt  deflagrates  violently 
when  thrown  on  burning  coals,  or  when  struck  on  an  anvil  with  a 
little  phosphorus.  If  some  of  it  be  wrapped  up  tight  in  tin  foil,  it 
becomes  very  hot,  swells  up,  fumes,  and  oxidizes  the  tin  so  rapidiy, 
that  in  some  points  brilliant  sparks  are  thrown  out.  When  heated 
above  200°,  it  loses  acid,  and  a  basic  nitrate  remains,  which  may 
also  be  formed  by  adding  a  small  quantity  of  ammonia  to  a  solution 
of  the  neutral  salt.  The  formula  of  the  basic  salt  is  H.O. .  N.O5-I- 
3Cu.O. 

Phosphate  of  Copper^  H.O. .  2Cu.O.  -fP.Oi,  and  the  arseniaie  of  Cc^ 
pety  H.O. .  2CU.O.+AS.O5,  are  pale  green  powders,  obtained  by  doa- 
ble decomposition. 

Arsenite  of  Copper^  H.O. .  2Cu.O4-As.O3,  is  obtained  by  the  de- 
composition of  arsenite  of  potash  and  sulphate  of  copper :  it  is  a 
fine  apple-green  powder,  the  importance  of  which,  as  a  test  for  ar- 
senic, has  been  already  discussed  (p.  381).     It  is  employed  in  the 
arts,  under  the  name  of  Scheele^s  Greeny  as  a  pigment,  and  is  prepared 
on  the  large  scale  by  dissolving  two  pounds  of  pure  sulphate  of  cop* 
per  in  twelve  quarts  of  water,  previously  heated  in  a  copper  pan. 
In  another  pan  two  pounds  of  pure  calcined  pearlash  are  aissolTedi 
with  eleven  ounces  of  arsenious  acid,  in  four  quarts  of  pure  water* 
Both  liquors  are  strained  through  linen,  and  then  the  arsenical  ao* 
lution  is  gradually  added  to  the  solution  of  copper.     The  preeipi" 
tate  is  collected  on  a  cloth  and  carefully  dried.     The  prodnc* 
should  be  1  lb.  61  oz.    A  still  more  beautiful  pigment,  which  nuiy 
be  best  described  here,  is  prepared  under  the  name  of  5cA«eta/«^ 
Gretn^  or  Emerald  Green  ;  it  is  a  compound  of  acetate  of  copper  ani 
arsenite  of  copper,  Cu.O. .  a4-3(H.O.  .  2Cu.0.-|-As.0j).     ft  is  pre- 
pared by  mixing  up  ten  parts  of  pure  verdigris  with  as  much  hot 
water  as  will  make  it  into  a  thin  pulp,  and  straining  it  through  a 
sieve  to  separate  the  impurities:  nine  or  ten  parts  of  arsenious  acid 
are  to  be  then  dissolved  in  100  parts  of  boiling  water,  and  while 
boiling,  the  verdigris  pulp  is  to  be  gradually  added  thereto,  con* 
tiuually  stirring.     At  first  a  mere  arsenite  of  copper  falls,  and  all 
the  acotic  acid  remains  in  the  liquor ;  it  being  only  after  much  agi- 
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tation  that  the  double  salt  is  prodaced,  which  is  known  by  the  light 
flocculent  precipitate  changing  into  a  heayy  granular  powder  of  a 
brilliant  sreen  colour. 

The  sfuts  of  the  suboxide  of  copper  with  the  oxygen  acids  pos- 
sess no  practical  interest. 

Salts  of  Lead. 

Chloride  of  Leady  Pb.Cl.,  ma^  be  produced  by  boiling  lead  in 
strong  muriatic  acid,  or  by  acting  on  oxide  of  lead  with  the  same 
acid  ;  but  more  simply  by  adding  to  any  soluble  salt  of  lead  a  so- 
lution of  chloride  of  sodium.  A  curdy  white  precipitate  falls,  which 
dissolves  in  boiling  water,  and,  on  cooling,  crystallizes  in  opaque 
pk^tes  of  a  pearly  lustre,  which  do  not  contain  water.  This  salt 
requires  135  parts  of  cold  water  to  dissolve  it,  but  is  much  more 
soluble  in  boiling  water.  It  is  easily  fused,  and,  on  cooling,  forms 
a  semi-transparent  mass  like  horn,  whence  the  old  name,  plumbum 
cameum.  By  the  action  of  ammonia  on  chloride  of  lead,  several 
axycklorides  may  be  formed,  of  which  none  are  now  of  interest. 

Bromide  of  Lead  resembles  perfectly  the  chloride. 

Iodide  of  Lead^  Pb.I.,  is  formed  by  adding  iodide  of  potassium  to 
a  solution  of  nitrate  of  lead ;  a  bright  lemon-yellow  precipitate  falls, 
which  requires  1235  parts  o[  cold,  and  but  194  of  boiling  water  to 
dissolve  it.  The  solution  is  colourless,  and,  on  cooling,  deposites 
the  iodide  of  lead  in  splendid  gold-coloured  six-sided  plates,  which 
maintain  their  metallic  lustre  nerfectly  in  drying.  The  iodide  of 
lead  forms  double  salts  with  the  alkaLne  iodides,  and  gives,  with 
ammonia,  oxyiodides  when  the  alkali  is  not  in  excess. 

Sulphate  of  Lead. — Pb.O. .  S.O3.  This  salt  is  found  in  the  mineral 
kingdom  in  large  transparent  rhombs,  isomorphous  with  sulphate 
of  bary tes,  and  of  which  the  octohedron  i,  y,  in  the  figure,  is  the 
primary  form.  It  may  be  also  formed  by  adding  to 
any  solution  containing  lead  sulphuric  acid  or  a  sul- 
phate. It  falls  down  as  a  white  powder,  which,  from 
its  insolubility,  furnishes  a  good  test  for  lead.  When 
strongly  ignited,  it  melts  without  decomposition,  but 
with  charcoal  it  is  reduced  to  sulphuret  of  lead.  The  sulphate  of 
lead  is  soluble  in  strong  acids ;  and  hence  the  oil  of  vitriol,  manu- 
factured in  leaden  chambers,  generally  contains  a  small  quantity  of 
it  dissolved,  which  is  precipitated  on  the  addition  of  water. 

Jfiimte  of  Lead^  Pb.O. .  N.Oj,  is  obtained  by  dissolving  lead  in  di- 
late nitric  acid,  and  evaporating.  It  crystallizes  in  regular  octohe- 
drons,  often  modified,  which  are  generally  opaque ;  it  is  soluble  in 
seven  and  a  half  parts  of  cold,  and  much  less  of  boiling  water.  It 
is  not  soluble  in  nitric  acid.  When  heated,  it  gives  out  a  mixture 
of  oxygen  and  nitrous  acid  gases  (p.  276),  and  leaves  melted  pro- 
toxide of  lead.  By  the  action  of  ammonia,  a  series  of  basic  salts  are 
obtained,  which  contain  two,  three,  and  six  atoms  of  oxide  of  lead 
united  to  one  of  nitric  acid. 

When  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  lead  is  boiled  on  finely-divided 
metallic  lead,  this  dissolves,  and  on  cooling,  brilliant  yellow  plates 
are  deposited,  which  are  basic  nitrite  of  Leady  2Pb.O.+N.04.  By 
adding  sulphuric  acid  to  i  solution  of  this  salt,  a  neutral  nitrite  is 
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obraiD^,  Pb.O. .  N.Oi+H.O^  which  crystallizes  in  yellow  octoke- 
«in^n5.  if  an  excess  of  ]ead  be  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  ai- 
iriic.  the  acid  is  still  farther  deoxidized,  and  a  kuponitrite  of  Leaif 
oPb.O.  — N.0,+  3  Aq.,  is  produced,  which  crystaUizea  in  rose-red 
scAiesv.  These  salts  are  of  interest,  as  it  was  doubted  whether  the 
niirous  acid  (N.OJ  could  combine  with  bases,  and  it  is  only  in 
these  cases  that  we  have  obtained  positive  evidence  of  its  doing  wo, 
which  we  owe  to  Peligot. 

PLsphate  of  Leady  H.O.  .SPb.O.+P.Oj,  is  formed  by  the  actioB 
of  conimou  tribasic  phosphate  of  soda  on  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
!osd :  It  is  a  white  powder,  which  is  changed  by  ammonia  into  SPb* 
O.^P.O.. 

Silicate  of  Lead  has  been  noticed  in  relation  to  crystal  and  to  flint 

ChromaU  of  Lead— Th,0.  .  Cr.Oa. — Chrome  Yellow  is  formed  bjr 
mixinsT  together  solutions  of  nitrate  of  lead  and  bichromate  of  pot* 
ash.    It  precipitates  as  a  fine  lemon-yellow  powder,  insoluble  in 
water.    It  occurs  native  in  ruby-red  crystals,  constituting  the  nd 
itaJ  ore.    This  salt  is  manufactured  largely  for  a  pigment,  which  is 
found  of  various  shades  of  yellow  and  orange  in  the  market,  being 
mixtures  of  the  true  neutral  chromate,  prepared  as  above,  with  the 
tasie  chromate  of  Lead,  2Pb.O.-|-Cr.03,  which  is  of  a  bright  vermilion 
colour,  and  is  termed  Chrome  Red.     This  may  be  prepared  by  adding 
potash  to  a  solution  of  chromate  of  potash  until  this  reacts  stronglf 
alkaline,  and  then  mixing  it  with  nitrate  of  lead,  or  by  digesting 
the  neutral  chromate  of  lead  in  a  warm  solution  of  potash,  which 
removes  half  the  acid.     These  give  products,  however,  inferior  in 
brilliancy  of  tint  to  the  following.     Saltpetre  is  to  be  melted  in  a 
crucible  at  a  dull  rod  heat,  and  chrome  yellow  gradually  added  there- 
to, as  long  as  efTcrvescence,  with  escape  of  red  fumes,  occurs.    The 
potash  abandons  the  nitric  acid  and  takes  half  the  chromic  acid,ind 
basic  chromate  of  lead  is  formed.     The  mass  becomes  black,  and  i» 
then  to  be  allowed  to  settle,  and  the  melted  salt  poured  off  from  the 
heavy  powder  at  the  bottom ;  this,  when  cold,  becomes  of  a  splendid 
verinilion  red,  and  is  to  be  taken  out  and  washed  with  the  smaUeil 
possible  quantity  of  water. 

Salts  of  Bismuth. 

Chloride  of  Bismvth,  Bi^Clj,  is  formed  by  dissolving  bismuth  ii 
hot  strong  muriatic  acid  ;  by  evaporation  it  forms  a  crystalline  min 
which  is  very  deliquescent,  volatile,  and  fusible.  By  water  it  i* 
decomposed,  giving  the  oxychloride  of  bismuth,  a  white  powder, 
having  the  composition  Bi^CIj+SBi.Oj+SH.O.  In  the  arts  this  pow^ 
der  is  sometimes  employed  under  the  name  of  Spanish  White  oxPttrl 
White. 

The  chloride  of  bismuth  combines  with  the  chlorides  of  the  •IkS' 
line  metals,  forming  double  salts,  in  which  the  chlorine  combined 
with  the  bismuth  is  to  that  combined  with  the  other  metal  as  thite 
to  two.     In  the  double  salts  formed  by  protochlorides,  this  relation 
ii  never  observed,  and  hence  it  furnishes  additional  proof  that  the 
chloride  of  bismuth  is  a  sesquichloride,  on  which  idea  the  formula 
become ;2K.Cl.+BiiCIj+'^Aq.  and  2Na.Cl.+Bi2C],4.3  Aq. 
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€  of  Bismuth,  61,03+ SS.Og,  is  fonned  by  dissolving  bis- 
.ot  sulphuric  acid.  It  forms  a  deliquescent  mass  of  acicu- 
ils,  which  are  decomposed  by  water,  giving  a  white  pow- 
asic  sulphate  of  Bismuth,  BijOj+S.O,. 
itrate  of  Bismuth,  BiaOa+SN.Oj+S  Aq.,  is  formed  by  dis- 
le  metal  in  dilute  nitric  acid ;  by  evaporation  and  cooling 
al  crystals  are  obtained,  which  easily  deliquesce;  when 
ley  lose  water  and  nitric  acid,  and  form  a  basic  salt,  and 
ide  of  bismuth  remains  behind.  Like  the  other  salts  of 
this  is  decomposed  by  water,  and  may  produce  one  or  other 
sic  salts,  according  to  circumstances.  When  the  crystals, 
ny  excess  of  acid,  are  decomposed  by  water,  the  precipi- 
the  composition  ^BijOa+SN.Oi+QH.O. ;  while,  if  an  acid 
decomposed  by  water,  the  precipitate  has  the  formula  Bi. 
.  Both  of  these  salts  yield  very  nearly  the  same  quantity 
of  bismuth  on  analysis,  and  were  hence  long  confounded 
Many  reasons  for  considering  the  oxide  of  bismuth  to  be 
xide  have  been  given  (p.  398).  These  subnitrates  of  bis- 
used  indiscriminately  in  medicine,  but  the  latter  form  ia 
erally  found  in  the  shops.  The  names  Pearl  White,  ^e,, 
ipplied  to  these  bodies. 

Salts  of  Silver. 

e  of  Silver — Ag.Cl. ;  Eq.  1794-3  or  143*8 — exists  native  as 
silver,  horn  silver,  and  may  be  formed  by  mixing  a  solu- 
mmon  salt  with  a  soluble  salt  of  silver.  It  forms  a  curdy 
cipitate,  perfectly  insoluble  in  water  and  in  acids,  but  easi- 
in  water  of  ammonia.  When  heated,  it  fuses  below  red- 
i  on  cooling,  congeals  into  a  semitransparent  mass  of  a 
)ect,  whence  its  old  name.  When  freshly  precipitated,  it 
ngly  sensible  to  the  action  of  light,  becoming  pink,  violet, 
ately  black  by  exposure  to  the  sun's  rays ;  but  for  this  re- 
is  necessary  that  organic  matter  or  water  should  be  pres- 
the  hydrogen  of  which  the  chlorine  may  combine,  and  that 
n  layer  of  subchloride  or  of  metal  may  be  produced.  The 
of  chloride  of  silver  to  light  are  of  the  highest  importance 
raphy,  and  in  examining  the  structure  of  the  solar  rays,  as 
I  p.  173,  et  seq.  The  processes  for  the  reduction  of  chlo- 
Iver  to  the  metallic  state  have  been  described  in  p.  399, 

/  Silver^  Ag.L,  is  obtained  by  decomposing  a  soluble  salt 
by  iodide  of  potassium ;  a  primrose-yellow  precipitate 
h  is  insoluble  in  water  and  in  ammonia ;  at  least  it  requires 
s  of  strong  water  of  ammonia  to  dissolve  one  of  iodide  of 
t  is  easily  fusible,  and  becomes  opaque  on  cooling.  In 
rms  it  is  still  more  sensible  to  light  than  the  chloride,  and 
;he  basis  of  the  impression  in  the  photographic  process  of 
(see  p.  175).  It  is  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  by  the 
ins  as  the  chloride. 

e  of  Silver,  Ag.Br.,  resembles  the  chloride  in  every  par- 
spect. 
€  of  Silver,  Ag.O. .  S.0„  is  formed  by  boiling  metallic  sit 
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■...'.  us  ^s  18  given  ofi",  and  a  white  saline 

-Lore  strongly  heated,  is  totally  decom- 

^    .   .^  rc.     This  salt  dissolves  in  ei^hty-eigbt 

^u  .:-y9tallizes,  on  cooling,  in  small  needles. 

:^1^.0.H-S202.     The  relations  of  hypo- 

•.e  /I  silver  are  very  curious.    On  addiog  i 

.:i4e  Jt  silver  to  a  solution  of  hyposulphite  of 

^    ..Ahtf  appears,  which  at  iirst  redissolves,  but 

.>  .*crMianent.     It  soon  loses  its  pure  colour, 

-.id  ±1  last  becomes  black  from  sulphuret  of 

.  ..i-  contains  sulphate  of  silver;  thus  2Ag.0.+  - 

^  i.:d  Ag.O. .  S.O3.     The  solution  of  this  salt  is 

So  irrcat  is  the  affinity  of  hyposulphurous  acid 

uii  a  solution  of  it  dissolves  chloride  of  silver, 

.  ..V.  \  sweet  liquor;  and  the  solutions  of  the  alkaline 

w>4^  pHices  dissolve  all  the  salts  of  silver  insoluble  in* 

K'  .irseuiate  and  the  iodide,  and  form  double  salti 

.^  .    sMoec  taste.     The  double  hyposulphites  contain 

...    .'ti-aivulent  of  hyposulphite  of  silver  to  two  of  the 

u.  jvzr  knowledge  of  these  salts  is  not,  as  yet,  by  any 

v::rr.— Ag.O. .  N-O^.     Eq.  2128-5  or  170-57.     This  is 
..  K .'.  Mil  (snlt  of  silver ;  it  is  manufactured  on  a  very  large. 
^    V;ioihecarics'  Hall  of  Ireland  for  medicinal  use. 
.   .  «4.ivi  by  dissolving  granulated  silver  in  dilute  nitric  acid, 
^i  occurs  without  the  disengagement  of  any  gas,  as  the 
.  .a>soIves  the  nitric  oxide  formed,  but  towards  the  end 
vu    uuies  are  evolved.     By  evaporation  and  cooling,  the    • 
.iAuied  in  colourless  rhomboidal  plates,  as  in  the  figure,  - 

often  four  inches  across,  which  are  anhy- 
drous.    It  is  soluble  in  its  own  weight  of 
cold  water.     When  heated  to  about  430%    , 
it  melts  into  a  colourless  liquid,  which  if 
poured  into  cylindrical  silver  moulds,  and 
congealing,  forms  the  sticks  of  lunar  eaut 
tic  used  in  surgery.     This  fused  salt  should 
,    .  .  .    »  Kic ;  it  is  not  atiected  by  light  unless  organic  matter  be 
.J.  !,is  boon  fully  shown  by  Scanlan ;  but  with  organic  mat* 
.V**  .vconies  quite  black,  silver  being  reduced.     It  is  hence 
..  ..a.^Misr  ink,  and  for  staining  hair  black.     When  strongly 
v..aic  oi  silver  is  totally  decomposed.     It  yields  ite  osy- 
.«*,:  A  "O  combustible  bodies  ;  thus,  if  a  few  grains  of  it  be  laid 
'  w.ih  a  little  bit  of  phosphorus,  and  struck  with  a  ham- 
.\ '.vsic*  violently.     Its  solution  is  reduced  to  the  metallic 
.^..    ».    /"  .^vvxuluting  agents. 

^  ..  .  ,,  .'  Nf/ttr,  Acf-O. .  N.On,  is  obtained  in  granular  crys- 
^x  •.  w.i  ' :  '^t*  s^nla  salt  prepared  by  melting  nitrate  of  Bodalp- 
tx    *    •  .V   ^'.'.<  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  filtering  whUC 

*'l^C^..     '..  .xi  i.:.v  0/  Silver,  SAg.O.+P.Os,  is  the  canary-yellow 

.TuiA.i*.  .wK'.uced  by  adding  a  tribasic  phosphate  of  soda  to» 

^IwoJa  ^»  uiii^jLW  of  silver.    Its  relations  to  the  other  phosphates 
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IT)  and  to  tKe  silver  test  fpr  arsenic,  have  been  noticed  in  n. 
1381. 

rnate  of  Silver,  SAg.O.-f-As.Of,  is  precipitated  as  a  reddish- 
powder  on  adding  any  solution  of  an  arseniate  to  a  solution 
ite  of  silver.  Its  formation  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic 
ies  of  arsenic  acid. 

fiite  of  Stiver  J  H.O.  .  2Ag.0. 4- As.Oa,  is  produced,  as  has  been 
n  p.  401,  by  adding  a  solution  of  arsenious  acid  to  the  am- 
al  nitrate  of  silver,  or  of  arsenite  of  potash  to  nitrate  of  sil- 
t  is  a  canary-yellow  powder,  soluble  in  ammonia  and  in  ni- 
d.  When  heated,  it  hrst  yields  water  and  becomes  brown; 
gives  oxygen,  arsenious  acid,  and  leaves  metallic  silver. 

Salts  of  Mf^cury.^ 

ride  of  Mercury.  Corrosive  Sublimate — Hg.CI. ;  Eq.  1708-5  or 
•may  be  prepared  by  dissolving  red  oxide  of  mercury  in  mu- 
cid,  and  evaporating.    It  crystallizes  in  long  right-rhombic 

generally  opaque.  It  may  also  b6  very  economically  pre- 
»y -dissolving  the  basic  sulphate  (turpeth  mineral)  in  strong 
c  acid,  and  crystallizing ;  the  sulphate  of  mercury  remains  in 
ther  liquor,  and  may  be  again  converted  into  basic  sulphate 
action  of  water.  The  corrosive  sublimate  is,  however,  gen- 
>repared,  for  pharmaceutic  pnrooses,  by  the  drv  way,  as  fol- 
Bulphate  of  mercury,  Hg.O.  .  o.Oj,  is  to  be  well  mixed  with 
I  weight  of  common  salt,  Na.Cl.,  and  the  mixture  introduced 
vide-necked  glass  retort,  or,  on  the  large  scale,  into  a  stone- 
ot,  to  which  a  globular  glass  head  is  attached.  The  retort 
being  bedded  in  sand,  is  gradually  heated  to  redness ;  decom^ 
1  occurs,  the  chlorine  of  the  common  salt  combining  with  the 
y,  while  the  sodium  takes  the  oxygen  and  acid ;  we  have 
re  formed  Hg.CI.,  which  sublimes  into  the  head,  forming  a 
'  prismatic  crystals,  which,  being  partly  fused  by  the  heat,  co- 
rongly  together,  and  sulphate  of  soda,  which  remains  behind ; 
.  S.O3  and  Na.Cl.  giving  Hg.CI.  and  Na.O.  .  S.O,. 
sublimed  chloride  of  mercury  crystallizes  in  a  right-rhombic 
as  represented  in  the  figure.  Its  specific  gravity  is  5-4 ;  it 
t  509^,  and  boils  at  563°.  The  specific  gravity 
vapour  is  9420.     It  dissolves  in  two  parts  of 

and  in  twenty  of  cold  water ;  the  hot  solution 
lizes,  on  cooling,  in  prisms  of  a  different  form 
lat  of  the  sublimed  salt ;  it  is  therefore  dimorph- 
;  is  soluble  in  2^  parts  of  cold  alcohol,  and  in 
)arts  of  cold  ether ;  it  dissolves  much  more 

in  muriatic  acid  and  in  solutions  of  the  alka- 
ilorides  than  in  pure  water,  as  it  forms  with  these  bodies 

salts,  which  are  very  soluble  ;  of  these,  the  double  chloride 
cury  and  ammonium,  sal  alembroth,  is  employed  in  pharmacy. 

be  specially  described  hereafter.  A  solution  of  corrosive 
ate  yields  all  the  reactions  of  a  salt  of  the  red  oxide  of  mer- 
lescribed  in  p.  403.    When  a  small  quantity  of  potash  is  ad- 

a  solution  of  sublimate,  a  brown  precipitate  falls,  which  by 
\  becomes  black  and  crystalline  \  the  same  substance  may  be 


>  . 
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formed  by  boiling,  red  oxide  of  mercury  in  a  Bolation  of  sabliinate ; 
it  is  an  oxychloride  of  mercury ,  whose  formula  is  Hg.CL+3Hg.O. 

If  a  solution  of  sublimate  be  treated  by  a  small  quantity  of  solpha- 
ret  of  hydrogen,  a  precipitate  forms,  at  first  brownish,  but  which  nl- 
timately  becomes  quite  white,  provided  there  be  sublimate  in  ezce«i 
it  is  a  chlorosulphuretj  of  which  the  formula  is  Hg.Cl.+2Hg^ 

Subchlonde  of  Mercury.  Calomel.— UgjCl  Eq.  2974-3  or  238-3. 
This  important  medicinal  agent  may  be  prepared  either  by  precipi- 
tation or  by  sublimation.  For  the  former  object,  nine  parts  of  met' 
cury.  are  to  be  digested  in  eight  parts  of  nitric  acid,  sp.  gr.  V^ 
without  heat,  until  no  more  mercury  appears  to  dissolve,  and  ^ 
liquor  begins  to  assume  a  yellow  colour  j  eight  parts  of  commot 
salt  arc  next  to  be  dissolved  in  250  parts  of  boiling  water,  to  which 
a  little  muriatic  acid  may  be  added :  these  solutions  being  mixed, 
the  calomel  immediately  precipitates,  and  thus  prepared,  it  is  abso- 
lutely pure.  The  mercury  dissolving  in  the  nitric  acid,  forms  nitrate 
of  the  suboxide,  and  by  the  chloride  of  sodium,  nitrate  of  soda  and 
subchloride  of  mercury  are  formed ;  HgaO. .  N.O5  and  Na.CL  giviif 
HggCl.  and  Na.O.  .  N.O5. 

To  obtain  calomel  by  sublimation,  four  parts  of  corrosiTe  sabli- 
mate  may  be  rubbed  up  with  three  parts  of  mercury,  so  intimately 
that  no  trace  of  metal  shall  be  visible  ;  and  the  mixture  being  intro- 
duced into  an  earthen  pot  to  which  a  glass  head  is  fitted,  neat  ii 
to  be  gradually  applied  until  the  materials  have  all  sublimed.    In 
this  operation^  Hg.Cl.  combining  directly  with  Hg.,  gives  Hg|Cl. 
The  tLnion  is  never  perfected  by  the  first  sublimation,  and  the  prod- 
uct is  to  be  again  powdered,  well  mixed,  and  again  sublimed.    The 
process  followed  by  the  British  pharmacopoeias  is  difierent,  and  if 
best  carried  on  in  the  following  proportions :  Thirty-one  fHUts  of 
dry  sulphate  of  the  red  oxide  of  mercury  (persulphate)  are  to  be  in- 
timately mixed  with  twenty  and  one  third  parts  of  metallic  mereoiy 
and  twenty  parts  of  fused  common  salt,  and  the  whole  rubbed  to* 
gether  until  the  mercurial  globules  totally  disappear.    This  method 
is  the  same  as  the  former  in  principle,  except  that  the  corroiiie 
sublimate  is  generated  only  when  required  to  combine  with  the  ad- 
ditional quantity  of  mercury  to  form  calomel.     The  sublimttioB  i< 
carried  on  as  described  above.     The  sublimed  mass  is  always  coi* 
taminated  with  some  undecomposed  sublimate.     Hence  it  miMt  ^ 
carefully  levigated,  and  washed  with  boiling  water  as  long  u  the 
washings  give  any  milkiness  on  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  wi^ 
ter  of  ammonia. 

The  precipitated  calomel  is  a  pure  white  pot* 
der.    AVhen  sublimed,  it  forms  a  crystalline  mW 
whose  primitive  form,  as  in  the  figure,  is  a  iquif 
prism.     It  is   insoluble   in   water;   and  the  ^ 
nute   division  of  the   sublimed  calomel  nnf  ho 
elegantly  secured  by  conducting  its  vapour  iiA* 
a  vessel  containing  boiling  water,  by  the  vapotf 
of  which  it  is  suddenly  condensed,  and  falls  ^ 
an  excessively  tine  powder.     Its  specific  grS*^ 
ty  is  6*5.     The  presence  of  sublimate  in  the  dl- 
omel  of  the  shops  is  detected  by  boiling  for  a  UfK 
minutes  in  alcohol,  and  adding  to  the  ucoholic  fr 
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quor  some  water  of  ammonia,  which  gives  a  white  precipitate  if 
corrosive  sublimate  be  present.  By  boiling  with  muriatic  acid,  or 
with  solution  of  common  salt  or  sal  ammoniac,  calomel  is  gradually 
decomposed  into  sublimate,  which  dissolves,  and  metallic  mercury, 
which  remains  behind. 

The  Bramitlc  and  Subbramide  of  Mercury^  Hg.Br.  and  HgiBr.,  may  be  prepared, 
the  first  by  acting  directly  on  mercury  with  bromine,  wlien  a  colourless  solution  is 
obtained,  which  gives  pnsmatic  crystals  by  evaporation ;  the  second,  by  decompo- 
sing nitrate  of  the  suboxide  by  bromide  of  potassium.  These  bodies  resemble  com- 
pletely sublimate  and  calomel  in  their  properties. 

Iodide  of  Mercury.  Red  Iodide— Kg.L  ;  Eq.  2845-0  or  228-0— may 
be  formed  by  the  direct  combination  of  its  elements,  even  without 
heat,  by  trituration  together  with  a  few  drops  of  alcohol.  It  is  then 
dark  red,  but  may  be  obtained  of  a  brilliant  red  colour  by  precipi- 
tating a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  with  an  equivalent  of  iodide 
of  potassium.  An  excess  of  the  latter  redissolves  the  precipitate, 
as  it  forms  a  double  salt  ^.I.+Hg.I.},  soluble  in  water,  and  crystal- 
lizable  in  octohedrons.  The  iodide  of  mercury  is  insoluble  in  wa- 
ter ;  when  heated,  it  fuses  and  sublimes,  condensing  in  a  crystalline 
mass,  formed  of  rhomboidal  plates,  which,  when  broken  or  scratch- 
ed, gradually  become  red,  breaking  up  into  a  number  of  minute 
crystals  of  a  different  form.  It  is  somewhat  soluble  in  alcohol,  and 
abandantly  in  aqueous  hydriodic  acid.  A  hot  solution  of  iodide  of 
potassium  dissolves  much  more  than  the  atomic  proportion  of  it ; 
the  excess  crystallizes  in  long,  red,  square  prisms,  according  as  the 
eolation  cools.  It  dissolves  also  in  a  strong  solution  of  corrosive 
sublimate,  with  which  it  combines  in  two  proportions.  It  forms  a 
class,  of  double  salts,  equally  extensive  with  that  produced  by  cor- 
josive  sublimate. 

Sfibiodide  of  Mercury,  Hg^I.,  may  be  formed  by  triturating  iodine 
with  mercury,  or  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium 
by  a  slight  excess  of  nitrate  of  the  suboxide  of  mercury.  It  is  an 
olive-fi^reen  powder,  which  is  resolved  by  heat  into  metallic  mercu- 
ry and  iodiae,  and  is  similarly  decomposed  by  a  solution  of  iodide 
of  potassium,  with  which  the  iodide  of  mercury  formed  combines. 

Sesquiodide  of  Mercury ,  or  Yellow  Iodide. — Hg^I,  or  2Hg.I.-|-Hg2l. 
To  obtain  this  substance,  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium,  to  which 
half  as  much  iodine  as  it  already  contained  has  been  added,  is  to  be 
decomposed  by  a  slight  excess  of  a  solution  of  the  subnitrate  of 
mercury.  The  bright  yellow  powder  which  precipitates  must  be 
dried  cautiously  with  little  exposure  to  light.  By  means  of  a  solu- 
tion of  iodide  of  potassium,  it  is  resolved  into  red  iodide  and  me- 
tallic mercury.  The  reaction  by  which  it  is  formed  is  that,  of  the 
subiodide  first  produced,  by  the  K.I.  and  Hgfi.  .  N.O^,  one  half  is 
converted  into  red  iodide  by  the  additional  atom  of  iodine  which 
is  supplied ;  2(K.I.)+I.  and  2(Hg.O.  .  N.Oj)  giving  2rK.O.  .  N.O5) 
and  HgjI.-f-2Hg.I.     This  preparation  is  employed  in  pharmacy. 

A  preparation  which  has  been  proposed  by  Donovan,  under  the 
name  of  lodo-hydrargyrate  of  Arsenic,  is  prepared  by  rubbing  togeth- 
er 6*08  grs.  arsenic,  15*38  grs.  of  mercury,  and  50  grs.  iodine,  with 
a  few  drops  of  alcohol,  until  they  combine,  and  then  adding  eight 
ounces  of  water  with  a  few  drops  of  hydriodic  acid ;  a  solution  is 
obtained,  at  first  colourless,  but  soon  becoming  yellowish-brown  by 
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light,  from  iodine  being  set  free.  This  preparation  is  not  a  chem- 
ic^  compound ;  but  the  iodide  of  arsenic  being  decomposed  by  the 
water,  the  iodide  of  mercury  is  dissolved  by  the  hydriodic  acid 
formed,  while  arsenious  acid  exists  free  in  the  solution. 

Sulphate  of  Mercury —Us. O. .  S.Oj ;  Eq.  1867  or  14i9*6 — ia  prodo- 
ced  by  boiling  oil  of  vitriol  on  mercury,  until  it  is  converted  into  a 
ijfhite  saline  mass,  which  requires  to  be  finally  heated  nearly  to  red* 
ness  to  expel  the  excess  of  acid.  Sulphurous  acid  is  evolved,  Hg. 
and  HS.Os  giving  Hg.O.  .  S.O9  and  S.Ob  i  but  this  may  be  avoided 
by  adding  from  time  to  time  a  small  quantity  of  nitric  acid,  by  which 
oxygen  will  be  supplied.  This  salt  forms  a  white  powder,  not  crys- 
talline ;  at  a  full  red  heat  it  is  resolved  into  mercury,  sulphnrovf 
acid,  and  oxygen.  Its  use  is  extensive  in  preparing  calomel  and 
sublimate,  oy  a  large  quantity  of  water  it  is  decomposed  into  free 
acid  and  b<isic  sulphate,  turpeth  mineral,  3Hg.0.+S.0„  which  is  t 
bright  yellow  powder,  which,  when  heated  with  muriatic  acid,  givef 
neutral  sulphate  and  corrosive  sublimate,  2H.C1.  and  fdHg.O.-f S. 
Os)  producing  2Hg.Cl.  and  Hg.O. .  S.O9,  water  being  formed  (see 
p.  461). 

Subsulphate  of  Mercury— Bg^O. .  S.Os — SulphaU  of  the  Black  Od> 
%d€  may  be  formed  by  heating  metallic  mercury  with  oil  of  vitriol, 
provided  the  heat  do  not  pass  beyond  212° ;  or  by  mixing  strong 
solutions  of  nitrate  of  the  olack  oxide  and  of  sulphate  of  soda«  It 
is  a  white  powder,  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  by  which  it  is 
not  decomposed,  and  is  thereby  distinguished  from  the  preceding 
salt. 

Jfitrate  of  Mercury,    JN'itrate  of  the  Red  Oxide. — 2Hg.O.  .  N.Os+ 
2  Aq.     This  salt  is  formed  when  mercury  is  dissolved  in  an  excess 
of  nitric  acid  with  heat.     It  crystallizes  in  rhomboidal  plates^  whicli 
arc  deliquescent,  and  soluble  in  a  small  quantity  of  water.    Its  so- 
lution is  decomposed  when  diluted,  a  basic  nitrate  of  the  Red  Oxidi 
being  precipitated  of  a  bright  canary  colour,  and  having  the  formu- 
la H.O. .  N.Os+SHg.O.     If  this  powder  be  boiled  with  maeh  water, 
a  still  more  basic  salt  is  formed,  which  has  the  formula  N..0s+6%* 
O.    Both  this  salt  and  the  sulphate,  when  heated  by  snlphorettad 
hydrogen  not  in  excess,  give  white  basic  compounds,  like  the  chk^ 
rosulphuret  (p.  464),  having  the  formules  Hg.O. .  N.Oj-f  SHgJS.aa' 
Hg.O. .  S.03+2Hg.S. 

Subnitrate  of  Mercury,  JSTitrate  of  the  Black  Oxide. — ^When  mew«- 
ry  is  dissolved  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  without  any  heat,  or  with  silf 
as  much  as  sustains  a  very  moderate  action,  the  black  oxide  fons^ 
and  may  unite  with  the  nitric  acid  in  various  proportions.  1st  If 
there  be  nitric  acid  in  excess,  the  solution  gives  by  cautious  evapo- 
ration clear  transparent  rhombs  of  neutral  stibnitraie,  having  the  H»* 
mula  Hg^O.  .  N.O34-2H.O.  2d.  If  there  be  an  excess  of  meieafTi 
large  opaque  white  rhombic  prisms  sometimes  form,  which  have  tfc 
composition  (3Hg,0.-h2N.05-|-3H.O.).  3d.  By  letting  this  sohtioa 
stand,  these  crystals  gradually  disappear,  and  very  small  etsuUf 
yellow  crystals,  nearly  spherical,  with  numerous  brilliant  facetSfSit 
produced :  this  is  a  basic  salt,  the  formula  being  H.O. .  N.Og+SHgt 
O.  This  salt  may  also  be  formed  by  the  action  of  water  on  eithir 
the  first  or  second ;  both  being  decomposed  into  free  aeidj  aad  ths 
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basie  salt,  which  is  not  farther  altered  even  by  boiling  water.  The 
second  salt  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  compound  of  the  first  and  third, 
since  (3Hg,0.+2N.05+3H.O.)=(HgA .  N.Os+2H.O.)+(H.O.  .N. 
O.+2Hg,0.). 

SuhckramaU  of  Mereury^  HgiK).+Cr.O»,  j>rodiiced  by  miziDg  soladons  of  chn>> 
mate  of  potash  and  sobnitrate  of  mercoiy,  is  a  bri^t  orange  powder,  insolnble  in 
water;  when  heated  to  redness,  it  gves  on  mercoiy  and  oxygen,  and  cjuomic  oxide 
of  a  fine  green  colour  remains  (p.  373). 

Red  nitrate  of  mercury  comtnnes  with  iodide  of  mercnry  to  form  a  doable  salt, 
which  is  formed  by  half  precipitating  a  solution  of  the  mercuric  salt  by  iodide  of  po- 
tassium, and  boiling  antu  the  precipitate  redissolves ;  on  cooling,  the  new  salt  is  ae- 
posited  in  brilliant  red  crystalline  scales,  which  are  decomposed  by  much  water. 

Salts  of  Gold. 

Perchloride  of  Gold. — Au.Cl,.  When  gold  is  dissolved  in  nitro- 
muriatic  acid,  and  the  solution  evaporated  very  cautiously  to  dry- 
ness, this  salt  remains  as  a  ruby-red  crystalline  mass,  which  dissolves 
with  a  yellowish-red  colour  in  water.  Its  solution  is  acid,  and  is 
decomposed  by  the  light,  and  by  all  deoxidizing  agents.  It  combines 
with  muriatic  acid,  and  forms  a  deep  yellow  aquor,  from  which 
the  acid  chloride  of  Gold  crystallizes  in  Ions  yellow  needles.  It  is 
solable  in  alcohol  and  in  ether,  from  which  last  solution  it  is  depos* 
ited  in  the  metallic  state  on  evaporation,  the  chlorine  combining  with 
the  ether.  In  this  way  some  forms  of  gilding  are  efifected,  as  on 
steel.  The  chloride  of  gold  combines  with  many  other  chlorideS| 
forming  doiuble  salts.  The  chloride  of  ffold  and  potassium,  Au.Cls+ 
K.Cl.+d  Aq.,  crystallizes  in  orange-red  striated  rectangrular  prisms. 
It  effloresces  in  the  air,  and  may  be  obtained  anhydrous ;  it  is  then 
ruby-red.  Chloride  of  gold  and  sodium  (Na.Cl.+Au.Cl9+4  Aq.) 
forms  crystals  of  the  same  form  and  colour,  but  which  do  not  efr 
floresce :  when  heated,  they  fuse  in  their  water  of  crystallization. 

Subchloride  of  Gold^  Au.dL,  is  produced  by  heating  the  chloride  to 
about  450°  in  a  porcelain  dish,  stirring  it  very  carefully  until  no 
more  chlorine  is  given  off.  It  is  a  yellowish-white  mass,  insoluble 
in  water,  by  which  it  is  gradually  decomposed  into  chloride  and 
metallic  gold.  It  is  in  this  way  only  that  a  solution  of  chloride  of 
gold  penectly  free  from  an  excess  of  acid  can  be  obtained. 

Jfthitrf  of  Gold. — ^When  solutions  of  chloride  of  gold  and  iodide  of  potassium  are 
■dxiedi  a  greenish  precipitate  occurs  of  subiodide  of  CMd^  Au.L,  while  two  thirds  of 
the  iodine  become  free.  If  the  iodide  of  potassium  be  in  great  excess,  however,  the 
Iodine  and  sidiiodide  are  both  redissolvea,  and  a  double  salt  obtained,  which  ciystal- 
Kses,  and  which  contains  iodide  of  Qoldg  its  formula  is  K.L-t-An.Is;  by  the  cautious 
addition  of  chloride  of  gold  to  a  solution  of  this  salt,  a  greenish  precipitate  may  be 
obtained  without  any  liberation  of  iodine,  and  which  hence  must  oe  the  iodide. 

The  ojddes  of  gold  do  not  act  as  bases,  and  the  general  nature  of  the  salts  which 
they  fiinn,  as  acids,  has  been  noticed  in  p.  406. 

Salts  of  Palladium. 

CUandi  of  PoUadium^  Pd.Cl.,  is  formed  by  dissolving  palladium  in  nitronrariatie 
aeid.  Its  solution  is  deep  brown,  and  it  Ibrms,  by  evaporation,  a  crystalline  mass; 
by  the  action  of  a  small  quantity  of  caustic  alkali,  a  basic  salt,  or  oooyMoride  of  Pal' 
iMMM,  Pd.CL-)-3Pd.O.+4  Aq.,  is  produced ;  it  is  a  brown  powdei)  insolnble  in  wa- 
ter. Tbie  chloride  of  palladium  combines  with  other  chlorides  to  form  double  salts : 
wiien  heated  to  about  600°,  it  abandons  half  its  chlorine,  and  subeAloride  ef  Palladia 
wm  remains,  an  olive-brown  powder  Insolnble  in  water.  By  a  strong  red  heat  this 
Is  totally  decomposed. 

Oe^todOmde  of  Palladium,  Pd.Cli,  it  fbnned  when  the  chloride  of  palladium  Is 
gently  heated  with  aqua  regia ;  it  tonus  a  dark  brown  liqpior,  which  gives,  with  a 
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mlation  of  chloride  of  potassium,  a  sparingly  soluble  doable  salt,  K.Cl.+Pd.Cli. 
This  deatochloride  cannot  be  obtained  solid,  its  solntion  giving  off  dblorine^  ai 
chloride  remaining. 

loditk  of  PalUuUvM,  Pd.I.,  is  a  black  powder,  obtained  by  donble  deccmqxjsitiia. 
It  forms  double  salts  with  other  iodides.  By  heat  it  is  decomposed,  without  ibnih 
ing  any  subiodide. 

Sulphate  of  PaUadiim,  Pd.O. .  S.Os,  is  produced  by  dissolying  the  metal  in  a  miz- 
ture  of  nitnc  and  sulphuric  acids.  By  evaporation,  a  saline  mass  is  obtained, 
which  is  decomp(^ed  by  water. 

NUraU  of  PaUadiwm,  Pd.O. .  N.Os,  is  obtained  by  acting  on  the  metal  with^nitrie 
acid.  At  first  it  dissolves  without  any  evolution  of  gas,  forming  a  deep  olive  lum; 
but  when  heated,  it  gives  off  N.Of,  and  becomes  brown.  The  nitrate  of  pyHaAi— 
is  decomposed  by  water,  giving  basic  salts. 

Salts  of  Platinum. 

Protochloride  of  Platinum^  Pt.Cl.,  is  formed  by  exposing  the  In- 
chloride,  in  fine  powder,  to  a  temperature  of  about  500°  in  a  porce- 
lain dish,  and  frequently  stirring ;  one  half  of  the  chlorine  being 
evolved,  a  fi^eenish  olive  powder  is  produced,  which  is  the  proto- 
chloride. ft  is  insoluble  in  water ;  by  a  red  heat  it  is  resolved  into 
chlorine  and  metallic  platinum.  If  the  bichloride  be  exposed  only 
to  a  temperature  of  about  400°,  water  dissolves  from  out  of  the  re- 
sulting mass,  a  substance  which  colours  it  intensely  hrown^  and 
which  is,  probably,  a  sesquichloride,  PtgCls. 

Bichloride  of  Platinum. — Pt.Cl2.  This  salt  is  produced  by  dis- 
solving platinum  in  nitromuriatic  acid.  The  solution,  when  free 
from  excess  of  acid,  is  intensely  yellow ;  on  evaporation,  it  gives  a 
crystalline  deliquescent  mass.  This  salt  is  very  soluble  in  tdcobol, 
and  is  so  used  for  the  detection  of  potash  (p.  339).  It  combines 
with  other  chlorides,  forming  double  salts,  of  which  some  possets 
considerable  interest.  Those  with  chloride  of  potassium,  k.CL+ 
Pt.Clj,  and  with  sal  ammoniac,  N.HfCl.+Pt.Cls,  are  precipitated  w 
yellow  powders  from  strong  solutions,  or  as  minute  octonedral  o^ 
ange-red  crystals  from  dilute  solutions  of  those  alkalies,  and  in 
hence  used  for  their  detection.  These  salts  are  insoluble  in  alco- 
hol. The  sodium  double  salt  (Na.Cl.-|-Pt.Cls)  is,  on  the  contraryi 
easily  soluble  both  in  alcohol  and  water. 

The  Iodides  of  PUUinum  are  black  powders,  insoluble  in  water,  fi)nned  by  At 
doable  decomposition  of  iodide  of  potassinm  with  the  respective  chlorides.  Tit 
biniodide  combines  with  iodide  of  potassimn  to  form  a  doable  salt  K.L+PtJi^  v^ 
dissolves  in  water,  giving  a  solution  so  deeply  claret-colooied  that  it  may  serre  V 
detect  a  very  minute  trace  of  platinum  in  solution. 

Although  many  oxygen  salts  of  platinum  are  described  in  the  systematic  books 
(sulphate,  nitrate,  dtc.),  I  consider  tnat  we  possess  no  accurate  knowledge  vksMt*^ 
of  that  class  of  combinations. 

Salts  of  Iridium  and  Rhodium. 

There  are  four  chlorides  of  iridium.    The  protcchloridet  Ir.Cl.,  is  pRfSfsd  }ff 
heating  metallic  iridium  to  redness  in  chlorine:  it  is  an  olive-green  body,  vUch  ri 
insoluble  in  water,  but  combines  with  other  cnlorides  to  foim  doable  sslts.  1^ 
S€squuMoridey  InCU,  is  formed  by  dissolving  the  sesquioxide  in  muriatic  tftf-   It  if 
a  brown  crystalline  substance,  volatile,  and  forming  doable  salts.    The  Mdimri^ 
Ir.Cls,  is  produced  when  a  concentrated  solution  of  me  former  is  treated  with  i|B 
legia.    It  forms  a  dark  brown  solution,  giving,  when  dried,  a  black  mas.    Itsb** 
with  chloride  of  potassium  a  sparingly  soluble  double  salt  in  black  oetobednl  CTO' 
tals.    The  perMnide.  l.CU,  is  not  known  except  in  the  state  of  a  douUa  sah,  %JX 
+I.Cls,  which  is  produced  by  processes,  for  which  I  refer  to  the  larger  ■jiuiiMlfc' 
works. 

The  protoxide,  sesquioxide,  and  deutoxide  of  iridium  finm  salts  with  die  vsf^ 
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acids ;  the  solutions  of  the  first  class  being  green  or  purple,  those  of  the  second  dass 
blood>red,  and  those  of  the  third  orange,  produce  the  yarie^  of  tints  which  gives  the 
name  Iridium  to  the  metal;  they  are  not  otherwise  important. 

Sesquichloride  of  Rhodium.  RgCls,  is  prepared  by  decomposing  the  double  chloride 
of  rhodium  and  potassium  by  hydrofluosuicic  aad.  The  filtered  liquor  s^ves,  when 
evaporated,  a  brown-red  mass,  destitute  of  crystalline  structure ;  by  heat  it  is  com- 
pletely decomposed.  It  combines  with  other  chlorides  to  form  well-defined  double 
salts,  such  as  that  2K.Cl.+R«Cls+2  AqjR}rmed  by  acting  on  metallic  rhodium  and 
chloride  of  potassium  by  aqua  regia.  When  metallic  ihodium  alone  is  treated  by 
chlorine,  a  rose-red  powder  is  obtained,  insoluble  in  water  and  acids,  which  is  a  sim- 
ilar compound  of  protochloride  and  sesquichloride  of  rhodium,  R4Cl6=2R.Cl.+ 
IWCls. 

By  igniting  metallic  rhodium  with  bisulphate  of  potash,  a  double  salt  is  obtained, 
which  does  not  crystallize.  The  nitrate  oirliodium  is  a  oark  red  deliquescent  salt, 
which  gives  with  nitrate  of  soda  a  double  sa^^t  in  dark  red  crystals. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

ON  THE  GENERAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  ORGANIC  BODIES. 

Organic  bodies  are  distinguished  generally  by  a  much  greater 
complexity'  of  composition  than  occurs  in  substances  of  mineral  or- 
igin* Except  in  the  case  of  carbonic  oxide,  there  is  no  example  of 
an  atom  of  an  organic  compound  containing  but  two  simple  atoms ; 
and  carbonic  acia  and  cyanogen  are  the  only  examples  of  an  organ- 
ic atom  being  formed  by  three  elementary  atoms.  On  the  contrary, 
the  number  of  simple  atoms  entering  into  the  composition  of  an  or- 
ganic body  is  sometimes  very  great :  thus  an  equivalent  of  oleic  acid 
contains  270  simple  atoms ;  an  atom  of  albumen  is  formed  of  883 
simple  atoms  y  an  atom  of  spermaceti  includes  468  simple  atoms ; 
pmber.  to  which  we  find  no  form  of  combination  approaching  in 
morgranic  compounds. 

Besides  this  greater  complexity  of  constitution,  organic  bodies 
are  distinguished  by  the  nature  of  their  elements.  I  have  had  oc- 
casion already  to  describe  as  inorganic  fifty-four  undecompounded 
bodies,  which,  by  their  reunion  in  various  proportions,  generate  the 
compound  substances  which  constitute  the  mineral  crust  of  the 
globe  I  but  among  organic  bodies  we  meet  with  few  of  these.  Al« 
uioagh  equalling  in  number  and  surpassing  in  variety  of  properties 
the  mineral  species,  the  products  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  king- 
dom may  be  looked  upon  as  consisting  almost  exclusively  of  six 
elements,  of  which  two,  sulphur  and  phosphorus,  are  met  with  but 
seldom  i  nitrogen  is  much  more  extensively  found,  especially  in 
animal  substances ;  oxygen  and  hydrogen  exist  in  almost  all ;  but 
the  element  which  is  peculiarly  organic,  and  which,  with  the  one 
exception  of  ammonia,  exists  in  all  bodies  derived  from  an  animal 
or  vegetable  source,  is  Carbon.  It  is  hence  that  I  have  deferred  the 
deeenption  of  carbon  and  its  compounds  until  I  could  pass  directly 
from  it  to  the  great  variety  of  organic  bodies  of  which  it  is  the  ba- 
sis. With  the  constituents  of  inorganic  bodies  it  has  but  an  acci- 
dental connexion  i  for,  as  I  shiil  hec^i^r  show,  there  is  no  form  of 
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▼ital.  They  have  a  Btructure  organic-molecular,  totally  different 
from  crystallization,  and  for  the  m^st  part  consisting  of  minute 
cells.  When  dead,  these  tissues  undergo  spontaneous  decomposi- 
tion, with  more  or  less  rapidity,  according  as  their  composition  is 
more  complex  i  hut  for  this  water  must  be  present.  Some  forms 
of  animal  tisstie,  which  appear  to  lose  the  organized  structure  and 
ritality  with  which  they  were  at  first  formed  are  capable  still  of 
remaining  in  connexion  with  the  living  system,  and,  although  dead, 
hare  no  tendency  to  putrefy,  probably  from  not  being  in  any  de« 
flree  soluble  in  water.  The  formation  and  growth  of  nails  and 
hoofs,  hair  and  horns,  are  examples  of  the  important  uses  of  this 
property. 

It  is  by  virtue  of  the  vital  forces  of  the  bodies  of  this  first  class, 
not  individually,  but  united  together  so  as  to  constitute  the  tissues, 
glands,  &c.,  of  plants  and  animals,  that  the  organic  bodies  of  the 
second  class  have  their  origin.  These  are  substances  produced  (se-  \ 
creted)  from  the  elements  by  which  organized  bodies  are  nourished, 
probably  by  the  union,  under  peculiar  conditions,  of  such  portions 
of  the  constituents  of  the  food  as  were  not  proper  or  proportioned 
to  be  assimilated  to  the  organized  tissues  of  the  living  bemg  itself. 
It  is  thus  that,  by  a  plant  which  uses  water,  carbonic  acid,  and  at* 
mospheric  air  as  nutriment,  after  the  assimilation  of  a  certain  quan« 
tity  of  their  constituents  to  its  proper  tissues,  sugar,  starch,  and  al* 
Inunen,  adapted  for  the  nutrition  of  its  young,  may  be  formed  as 
secreted  products,  and  oils,  resins,  colouring  matters,  &c.,  rejected 
as  useless  or  injurious. 

The  third  class  of  organic  bodies  contains  those  which  are  evolv« 
ed  hy  the  chemical  decompositions,  whether  spontaneous  or  arti* 
ficial,  to  whichsubstances  of  the  first  and  second  class  are  subject-  y 
ed.  Thus  sugar,  by  fermentation,  yields  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid ;  • 
alcohol,  by  oxidation,  yields  acetic  acid,  or  aldehyd ;  acetic  acid, 
variously  treated,  produces  acetone,  or  alkarsin;  while  ligneous 
fibre  gives  origin,  when  heated,  to  a  crowd  of  organic  products,  of 
which  pyroxylic  spirit  is  an  example. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  contrast  these  classes  of  bodies  with  each 
other,  in  relation  to  the  forces  by  which  their  constitution  is  regu* 
lated,  as  compared  with  the  simpler  forms  of  affinity  by  which  the 
actions  of  inorganic  elements  are  controlled.  In  the  first  ^here  is 
fonnd  nothing  referrible  to  chemical  attraction ;  all  affinity  is  an- 
nulled by  the  supremacy  of  life  and  organization.  Hence  it  is  onlv 
iHien  dead  that  such  bodies  can  be  analyzed,  and  bv  treatment  with 
reagents  a  crowd  of  products  belonging  to  the  third  class  be  obtain- 
ed from  their  more  or  less  evident  decomposition.  No  matter, 
therefore,  how  perfect  our  mediate  or  immediate  analyses  of  such 
substances  may  be,  the  synthesis  of  such  bodies,  or  their  production 
by  the  union  of  their  elements,  is  strictly  impossible  to  the  chemist, 
llie  formation  of  a  molecule  of  albumen  would  not  be  a  case  of 
chemical  combination,  but  of  the  fonbation  of  a  portion  of  an  or- 
ganized cell ;  it  would  require  not  merely  the  combination  of  its  el- 
ements, but  also  that  the  compound  should  have  life  imparted  to  it. 

In  relation,  however,  to  the  second  and  third  classes,  the  circum- 
stances are  quite  dififerent;  although  we  cannot  trace,  precisely, 
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and  from  which  again,  by  suitable  reactions,  the  original  substance 
can  be  obtained  unaltered.  In  such  case  I  would  consider  those 
elements  which  remain  unaffected  as  being  strictly  united  with  each 
other,  and  constituting  a  compound  radical,  which,  combining  with 
other  bodies,  gives  origin  to  a  series  of  compounds  more  or  less  ex- 
tensive. Thus,  if  we  treat  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  C,4^e02,  by  chlorine, 
-we  obtain  a  compound  CMHsOgCl.,  which  gives,  with  iodide  or  sul- 

r buret  of  potassium,  bodies  whose  formuls  are  respectively  CmHsOs 
,  and  C,4H502S.  Again  acted  on  by  oxygen,  it  gives  crystallized 
benzoic  acid,  C^HeOf,  or,  rather,  CHHsOj-f-Aq.  Now  it  will  be  seen 
that,  throughout  this  whole  series,  the  element  CuHjOa  has  remained 
unaltered.  In  the  oil  it  was  combined  with  hydrogen  3  in  benzoic  acid 
it  unites  with  oxygen ;  in  the  other  bodies  it  is  united  with  chlorine, 
iodine,  &c.,  and  from  these  the  oil  may  be  recovered  by  processes 
by  no  means  indirect.  Now  when  we  state  tha^  in  these  compounds 
the  elements  CuHjOt  are  united,  first  with  each  other,  by  an  affin- 
ity which  ordinary  reagents  cannot  overcome,  and  that  this  com. 
Sound  group  unites  with  the  simple  bodies,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  &c., 
y  an  imnity  so  much  weaker,  that  they  can  be  readily  substituted 
for  each  other,  we  state  only  an  established  fact,  and  in  denominar 
ting  the  group,  C14H5O2,  the  root  or  radical  of  the  series  of  bodies 
thus  produced,  we  involve  no  hypothetical  idea.  For  brevity,  we 
express  that  compound  radical  by  the  symbol  Bz.,  and  we  term  it 
Bentylt ;  we  write  the  formula  of  its  combinations,  respectively,  Bz. 
H.,  Bz.Cl.,  Bz.L,  and  Bz.O.+Aq. 

But  we  must  not  be  induced,  by  the  brilliancy  shed  on  certain 
branches  of  organic  chemistry  through  the  application  of  this  prin- 
ciple, to  transgress  the  boundaries  of  sound  mduction.  There  are 
numerous  organic  compounds  in  which  I  believe  that  no  binary 
structure  exists,  and,  consequently,  to  which  the  theory  of  organic 
radicals  should  not  be  applied.  It  is  the  class  of  bodies  character- 
ized by  a  remarkable  indifference  to  combination,  and  which,  when 
decomposed  by  the  influence  of  reagents,  lose  not  merely  one  con- 
stituent and  gain  another  in  its  place,  but  are  totally  transformed 
into  new  compounds,  into  which  all  of  their  original  components 
enter,  and  towards  which  the  reagent  that  had  been  applied  fre- 
quently appears  indifferent,  so  that  the  action  appears  to  have  more 
the  character  of  catalysis  than  of  true  chemical  affinity.  Such  bod- 
ies are  gum,  sugar,  starch,  some  of  the  oily  and  colouring  matters, 
urea,  and  many  others :  treat  these  bodies  as  you  will,  there  are  no 
phenomena  of  true  replacement ;  they  may  be  decomposed,  but  bod- 
ies of  a  totally  different  type  are  formed,  and  the  original  substances 
cannot  be  regenerated. 

The  organic  radical  which  is  thus  assumed  as  the  basis  of  a  se- 
ries of  compounds,  acts  as  a  simple  body,  but  it  does  so  only  in  re- 
lation to  the  nature  and  intensity  of  the  forces  that  act  upon  it ;  it 
may  be  decomposed,  and  frequently  it  cannot  be  separated  from 
combination  without  total  decomposition ;  hence  few  compound 
radicals  can  be  isolated.  But  they  can  be  decomposed,  even  while 
still  in  combination,  by  the  intervention  of  powerful  affinities ;  and 
this  decomposition  may  be  either  total,  so  as  to  leave  no  trace  of 
the  original  constitution  of  the  substance,  or  by  giving  origin  to 
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inocher  series  of  combinations,  may  indicate  a  still  more  intimate 
jond^tkuiion,  and  unveil  an  organic  radical  of  a  simpler  structon 
iccm^  as  the  basis  of  the  first. 

Thus  we  have  seen  what  positive  grounds  there  are  for  admit- 
ting benzyle,  CuHiO,,  to  be  the  radical  of  the  oil  of  bitter  almonds 
dad  of  benzoic  acid ;  but  if  we  digest  oil  of  bitter  almonds  with 
ammonia,  all  oxygen  is  removed,  and  we  obtain  a  compound  of  ni- 
tro^n  with  the  body,  G,4Hs,  which  may  also  be  obtained  in  other 
forms  of  combination.  Now  this  organic  substance,  CuH,,  acts  as 
the  basis  of  benzyle,  for  the  oil  of  bitter  almonds  can  be  reproduced 
from  it :  and  we  thus  obtain  evidence  of  three  stages  of  constitution 
in  benzoic  acid,  whose  formula  should  be  written,  therefore,  as  (C^ 
H,-mV+0.  The  considerations  described  in  p.  291  point  oat  a 
perfect  analogy  to  this  in  the  constitution  of  sulphuric  acid.  Re- 
auoed  to  its  ultimate  elements,  its  formula  is  S.O, ;  but  powerful  evi- 
dence shows  that  its  real  basis  is  sulphurous  acid,  and  not  sulphur, 
its  rational  formula  being  S.Oj-f  O.  Now  here  the  primary  radical, 
C  .4H,.  corresponds  to  sulphur,  and  benzyle  to  sulphurous  acid  ;  the 
total  quantity  of  oxygen  in  such  acids  being  divided  into  two  por- 
tions, ditfering  in  order  and  intensity  of  combination  with  the  ulti- 
mate radical.  If  we  add  to  these  considerations  the  view  of  salt- 
radicals,  and  consider  the  salts  of  benzoic  acid  as  expressed  by  the 
formula  Bz.Og+M.,  as  that  of  the  sulphates  has  been  ahown  to  be 
S.O,  .O2+M.,  we  observe  even  a  fourth  degree  to  which  the  mole- 
cular structure  of  the  complex  organic  radical  may  be  traced. 

It  is,  indeed,  when  applied  to  explain  the  constitution  of  the  or- 
j*anic  acids,  that  the  theory  of  compound  radicals,  as  employed  in 
the  new  views  of  the  constitution  of  oxygen  salts,  appears  most  in- 
teresting, as  the  anomalies  of  properties  and  composition  presented 
by  the  salts  of  the  organic  acids  were  more  numerous  and  more  ex- 
traordinary than  any  which  the  mineral  acids  presented,  and  were, 
indeed,  totally  unintelligible,  until  illustrated  by  the  conjoined  in- 
vestigations of  Dumas  and  of  Liebig.   An  example  of  this  may  easi- 
ly be  selected.     Of  the  organic  acids,  the  majority  are  monobasic, 
but  there  are  also  many  bibasic  and  tribasic ;  thus  the  citric  acid, 
whose  formula  is  Ci^H^O,,,  combines  with  three  atoms  of  base ;  the 
moconic  acid,  C,4H.0i„  is  also  tribasic ;  the  tartaric  acid,  CmHaOm 
and  the  mucic  acid,  C,2H(,0,4,  are  bibasic.     In  these  instances,  the 
quality  of  combining  with  many  atoms  of  base,  which  is  so  anoma- 
lous on  the  older  view,  necessarily  follows  from  the  formuls  of  the 
kvJrated  acids,  which  become  respectively,  for  citric  acid,  CaHiOH 
^Ht;  for  meconic  acid,  CuH.Ou+Hs;  for  tartaric  acid,  C^H^Ob+H,; 
and  for  mucic  acid,  CjaHaOje-fHa*    By  its  moans  many  other  singu- 
lar properties  of  organic  acids  are  explained :  thus  there  appear  to 
eii5i  three  acids,  having  absolutely  the  same  composition  of  C|N. 
0.,  vi<..  the  cyanic,  the  fulminic,  and  the  cyanuric  acids ;  they  are 
i«omertc ;  they  possess  excessively  different  properties.     Whence 
bas  that  ditference  its  rise  1    If  we  say  that  the  cyanic  acid  contain! 
cvano^en  ready  formed,  and  that  the  others  do  not,  it  still  remains 
to  exp»ii^  ^^^^  isomerism  of  the  others ;  and  we  find  that  the  cyanic 
ssd  cyanuric  acids  are  transformed  into  each  other  by  the  slightest 
cAiftse's.    We  obtain,  however,  at  once  the  key  to  this  isomerisoi, 
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when  we  study  the  salts  formed  by  these  acids.  The  cyanic  acid 
is  monobasic ;  its  hydrate  is  CsN.O.  +  H.O. :  the  fulminic  acid  is  hi* 
basic  I  its  hydrate  is  C^NsOj+^H.O. :  the  cyanuric  acid  is  tribasic ; 
its  formula  is  CeNsOs+SH.O.  These  acids  are  thus  found  to  have 
diflerent  atomic  weights ;  their  molecular  groups  are  ascertained  to 
eontain  different  numbers  of  molecules,  and  hence  to  admit  of  to- 
tally distinct  internal  structure.  When  expressed  in  formuls  on 
the  binary  theory,  we  have  CjN.Os+H.  for  the  cyanic,  G4N804+Hi 
for  the  fulminic,  and  CeNsOe+H,  for  the  cyanuric  acid;  and  not 
merely  the  difference  in  nature  of  the  acids,  but  also  the  distinctive 
characters  of  their  salts  necessarily  result. 

Although  chemists  are  unanimous  in  regarding  the  principle  of  com- 
pound radicals  as  the  basis  of  the  philosophy  of  organic  chemistry, 
yet  science  has  not  yet  arrived  at  the  point  when  the  principle  is 
adopted  by  all  in  the  same  form  of  detailed  application.  On  the 
contrary,  there  are  few  specific  examples  of  that  principle  that  are 
not  still  open  to  discussion.  The  views  of  Berzelius  on  this  subject 
are  specially  of  importance.  He  considers  that  the  compound  rad- 
icals of  organic  bodies  consist  only  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  or  of 
carbon  and  nitrogen :  that  they  never  contain  oxygen.  Hence  he 
does  not  admit  the  existence  of  benzyle  in  benzoic  acid  or  in  oil 
of  bitter  almonds ;  he  considers  the  only  radical  to  be  the  carbo* 
hydrogen,  C14HS,  and  benzoic  acid  to  be  directly  GiA-f-O,.  He 
looks  npon  the  oil  of  bitter  almonds  as  containing  ready-formed 
benzoic  acid,  combined  with  the  true  hydruret  of  the  radical,  as  3 
(CJI«O0=2(CuH5+O,)+(CuH5-f  H,).  The  chloride  of  benzyle  he 
looks  upon  as  an  oxychloride,  3(C,4H5  •  ObCI.)  being  equal  to  2(C|4Hi 
+0a)+(Gi4Hs+Clt).  This  is  evidently  the  same  difierence  of  view 
that  exists  as  to  the  nature  of  the  sulphurous  acid  compounds,  which 
Berzelius  also  regards  as  more  complex.  Thus  the  chlorosulphu- 
roas  acid  is,  according  to  him,  a  compound  of  sulphuric  acid  with 
a  terchloride  of  sulphur,  3(S.O,Cl.)=2S.Os+S.Cl,;  and  so  in  all 
other  bodies  similarly  circumstanced. 

The  opinions  of  a  man  to  whose  extraordinary  industry  and  ge- 
nins  we  owe  some  of  the  most  important  additions,  both  theoretical 
and  practical,  that  science  has  received  since  the  epoch  of  Lavoisier, 
should  not  be  rejected  without  much  consideration;  but  on  apply- 
ing those  ideas  to  express  the  constitution  of  the  crowd  of  bodies, 
containing  four  or  five  elements,  which  have  recently  been  discov- 
ered, we  are  led  to  suppositions  destitute  of  experimental  proof,  and 
yet  which,  assuming  the  existence  of  numerous  hypothetic  bodies 
of  anomalous  constitution,  and  combined  in  very  unusual  ways, 
wonld  require  for  their  legitimate  admission  into  science  a  very 
strong  body  of  ezperimentad  evidence.  It  would  be  impossible  here 
to  discuss  the  principles  of  his  opinion  in  detail ;  I  am  led  to  con- 
clude, from  the  consideration  of  the  whole  body  of  facts  which  bear 
upon  it,  that  it  is  inferi*  in  power,  and  simplicity  of  explanation  of 
laiown  facts,  and  as  an  instrument  of  discovery,  to  the  simpler  view 
of  the  constitution  of  organic  bodies  which  has  been  described ;  and 
being  thus  deficient  in  all  the  important  duties  of  a  sound  theory,  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  reject  it. 

The  proposition  of  the  theory  of  types  by  Dumas  (see  p.  234) 
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will  probably  constitute  an  epoch  in  science,  by  fixing  attention  « 
the  permanent  equivalency  of  an  organic  atom,  notwithstandiH 
complete  alteration  in  the  nature  of  its  elements.  This  did  notm 
low  necessarily  from  the  theory  of  compound  radicals,  nor  does  thi 
conservation  of  the  type  require  that  the  jradical  be  preserved  vnt 
tered,  but  only  the  type  of  the  radical.  Thus,  when  aldehyd  ii 
changed  into  chloral  rC4H40a  into  C4H. .  GlsOs),  the  type  is  preacm^ 
since  the  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  an  equivalent  of  chlorine ;  thi 
radical  is  altered,  since  acetyl,  Cjtl^  is  changed  into  C4CI,,  bat  thi 
new  radical  is  still  constructed  on  the  type  of  the  originaL  The 
theory  of  types,  so  far  from  being  inconsistent  with  the  theorv  of 
compound  radicals,  is  in  perfect  harmonv  with  it,  at  least  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  and  as  I  believe  it  to  have  been  proposed  by  Dmntfr 
The  bases  upon  which  it  rests  may  be  announced  as  follows : 

Ist.  That  the  hydrogen  of  a  compound  radical  may  be  repheed 
by  chlorine  or  by  oxygen,  &c.,  equivalent  for  equivalent,  and  a  new 
radical  thus  produced,  which,  being  constructed  on  the  same  type 
as  the  original,  will  have  the  same  general  laws  of  combination,  aad 
will  hence  form  compounds  of  the  same  type  as  those  containiaff 
the  original  radical.  Thus,  from  G4H3  may  be  formed  dCi^  and 
these,  combining  with  oxygen  and  water,  form  C4HaO.+Aq.  or  C4 
HsO,4.Aq.,  and  G4Gl80.-f  Aq.  or  G4G1,0,+Aq. :  also,  by  nniting 
with  chlorine,  they  produce  C4H,G1.  and  G4GISGI. 

2d.  That  when  bodies  of  the  same  type,  and  containing  radicals 
of  the  same  type,  are  subjected  to  the  action  of  strong  affinities,  hy 
which  their  constitution  is  broken  up,  the  resulting  products  irs 
constituted  also  upon  the  same  plan,  although  difiering  in  compoii- 
tion  'y  thus  G4H4O4,  when  heated  with  potash,  gives  2G.08  and  Cfit] 
and  C4H.  .  GI3O4,  similarly  treated,  gives  2G.O2  and  G^.G!, ;  the 
types  of  C2H.H3  and  GjH.Uls  being  the  same,  and  containing  eqoif- 
alent  radicals. 

3d.  When  bodies  of  the  same  chemical,  though  of  difierent  me- 
chanical types,  or,  as  I  would  term  them,  bodies  of  the  same  natanl 
families,  as  the  alcohols,  are  submitted  to  the  action  of  affinities  of 
equal  power,  the  bodies  generated  have  the  same  relation  to  one 
another  as  the  original  bodies  had  $  and  the  radicals  are  either  un- 
changed, or  all  changed  in  a  similar  degree.  Thus  from  wine  alco- 
hol (G4Hfi02),  methylic  alcohol  (G2H4O2),  essential  oil  of  potato 
spirit,  G,JH,202,  and  ethal,  G»H,402,  there  are  produced  by  the  ac- 
tion of  potash  a*  series  of  acids,  each  having  the  same  type  and 
containing  the  same  radical  as  its  alcohol ;  thus  the  acetic  acid  (C4 
H4O4),  the  formic  acid  (G2H8O4),  the  valerianic  acid  (GioHjoOJ,  and 
the  ethal ic  acid,  Ga2H3204. 

Gonsidered  in  this  way,  the  theory  of  types  is  an  important  ad* 
dition  to  our  ideas  on  the  constitution  of  organic  bodies.  It  serves 
to  attach,  under  a  few  very  simple  principles,  numerous  classes  of 
compounds,  whose  composition  would  otherwise  appear  very  com- 
plex and  anomalous,  and  will  probably,  when  applied  to  the  stady 
o(  such  bodies  as,  not  containing  compound  radicals,  give  only  their 
molecular  group  as  a  mass  to  our  examination,  become  a  source  of 
still  more  important  additions  to  our  knowledge. 

Although  each  organic  substance  gives,  when  acted  on  by  re- 
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agents,  products  which  are  characteristic  of,  and  often  peculiar  to 
itself,  yet  there  are  some  general  rules  which,  being  now  noticed, 
will  obviate  the  necessity  of  much  detail  hereafter. 

When  an  organic  substance  is  treated  with  dry  chlorine,  it  either 
eoubines  directly  with  the  g^s,  or,  as  more  frequently  happens,  hy- 
drogen is  removed  to  an  amount  equivalent  to  that  of  the  chlorine 
absorbed.  Even  in  the  first  case,  the  direct  union  is  often  but  ap- 
parent, and  arises  from  the  muriatic  acid  formed  combining  with 
the  true  product.  Thus  olefiant  g^s,  G4H4,  gives  the  oily  liquid  C4 
HiClf  I  but  this,  in  place  of  beine:  a  direct  combination,  consists  of 
CtHtCL,  which  is  the  true  product  formed  by  substitution  of  01. 
for  H.,  but  is  united  with  the  H.Cl.  thus  generated. 

If  water  be  present,  it  influences  the  reaction  very  much,  being 
generally  decomposed.  In  some  cases,  all  the  chlorine  unites  with 
Its  hydrogen,  while  the  oxygen  combines  with  the  organic  sub- 
Btanee  i  but,  generally,  the  chlorine  unites  with  both  elements  of 
the  water,  forming  muriatic  acid,  which  remains  free,  and  hypochlo- 
rous  or  chlorous  acids,  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  or- 
ganic product.  In  other  cases,  again,  the  presence  of  water  does 
BOt  appear  to  exercise  any  influence. 

When  an  orc^nic  substance  is  treated  with  nitric  acid,  it  is  alwaj^s 
raised  to  a  hiraer  degree  of  oxidation.  Very  rarely  does  the  action 
stop  there.  Hydrogen  is  usually  separated,  and  oxygen  put  in  its 
place ;  while  the  new  products  formed  contain  usually  a  smaller 
anmber  of  molecules  than  the  original  organic  substance.  Thus 
gam  (G|tH,oO,o),  when  acted  on  by  nitric  acid,  gives,  first,  by  sim- 
ple oxidation,  mucic  acid  (C,2HioO,e)  ;  but,  if  the  action  of  the  acid 
Be  more  violent,  all  hydrogen  is  removed,  and  two  atoms  of  oxygen 
substituted,  thus  producing  CjaOn,  the  elements  of  six  atoms  of  ox- 
alic acid. 

In  many  cases,  the  action  of  nitric  acid  is  not  limited  to  the  oxi- 
dation, whether  direct  or  indirect,  of  the  organic  substances ;  but, 
by  the  removal  of  some  hydrogen  from  it,  in  combination  with  some 
of  the  oxygen  of  the  nitric  acid,  water  is  formed,  and  the  nitrogen, 
or  nitric  oxide,  or  nitrous  acid,  combines  with  the  remaining  organ- 
ic elements,  and  forms  new  products.  Thus,  from  napthaline  and 
benzine,  numerous  substances  containing  nitrogen  are  derived. 
This  fixation  of  nitrogen  may  occur  even  with  bodies  which  already 
contain  it ;  thus  indigo,  treated  with  nitric  acid,  produces  bodies, 
the  indigotic  and  the  picric  acids,  which  contain  a  larger  proportion 
of  nitrogen  than  the  indigo  itself. 

The  peroxides  of  manganese  and  lead  often  serve  to  oxidize  or- 
ganic bodies  in  a  more  regulated  manner  than  nitric  acid,  the  new 
substance  combining  with  the  protoxide  of  the  metal ;  thus,  by  Pb. 
Of,  uric  acid  is  decomposed  into  allantoin,  urea,  and  oxalic  acid. 

By  fusion  with  hydrate  of  potash,  the  oxidizement  of  organic 
substances  is  very  poi^rfully  efiTected ;  water  being  decomposed, 
Its  hydrogen  evolved,  and  the  oxygen  uniting  with  the  organic  body 
to  form  an  acid,  which  remains  combined  with  the  potash.  Thus 
alcohol,  C4H«08  and  2H.0.,  produce  acetic  acid,  C4H4O4,  and  H4  be- 
comes free.  Often  the  organic  substance  is  merely  broken  up  into 
other  bodies  of  simpler  constitution,  as  when  tartaric  acid,  Cjtl4O)0i 
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by  fusion  with  potash,  is  decomposed  into  acetic  acid,  C4ll«0!a,  ai 
oxalic  acid,  2(U20,).  In  every  case,  if  the  temperature  be  midi 
raised,  carbonic  acid  is  one  of  the  products ;  thus  acetic  acid  (CA 
O4)  separates  into  G4H4  and  jKJ.Os* 

The  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  organic  bodies  may  be  Tery  lot 
ferent,  according  to  circumstances ;  thus  from  starch  we  may  ok 
tain,  by  a  merely  catalytic  influence,  gum,  grape-augar,  and  ulti- 
mately sacchulmine.  In  these  cases,  the  sulphuric  acid  remtiii 
totally  unchanged  and  free,  but  generally  it  enters  into  combinatioa 
with  the  organic  body,  either  without  decomposition,  as  in  the  oil* 
phovinic  and  sulphomethvlic  acids,  or  else  water  is  formed  by  its 
reaction  on  the  organic  body,  which,  thus  deprived  of  an  atom  of 
hydroffen,  combines  with  hyposulphuric  acid,  Sfi^.  It  is  thus  tiat 
the  sulphurous  element  exists  in  the  sulphobenzoic  acid,  the  isethi- 
onic  acids,  &c. 

If  an  organic  substance  containing  nitrogen  be  acted  on  by  tbeoo 
reagents  at  a  high  temperature,  this  is  generaUy  separated  mdor 
the  form  of  ammonia ;  water  being  decomposed,  and  its  hydrogen 
80  applied,  while  its  oxygen  forms  the  ordinary  oxidised  organic 
products.  If  potash  be  the  reagent,  the  ammonia  is  expeUed,  and  a 
salt  of  potash  with  the  new  organic  acid  remains ;  if  salpharic  acid 
be  the  reagent,  the  organic  acid  is  set  free,  and  a  solpaate  of  am- 
monia remains. 

Bv  the  action  of  heat  upon  fixed  organic  compounds,  aTsriety  of 
roducts  are  formed,  which  may  generally  be  described  as  formed 
y  the  abstraction  of  a  portion  of  carbon  and  oxygen,  as  carboaic 
acid,  and  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  as  water.  Hence  such  pyrora* 
ic  products  are  always  richer  in  hydrogen  and  carbon  than  the  sod- 
ies  they  are  formed  from,  and  of  less  acid  characters.  This  kind 
of  decomposition  will,  however,  require  to  be  described  in  a 
tinct  chapter. 


I 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

OF  CARBON,  AND  ITS  COMPOirNDS  WITH  OXTGEN,  8ULPHX7R,  AND  CHLaUXI. 

Carbon  exists  in  large  quantities,  and  very  extensively  distriboted 
in  nature,  as  a  constituent  of  all  vegetable  and  animal  bodies.  It  it 
found,  also,  in  the  mineral  kingdom,  under  forms,  however,  which 
may  be  shown  to  have  originally  been  derived  from  organic  bodies. 
Thus  the  different  varieties  of  coal  have  been  produced  by  the  ag^ 
gregation  of  great  quantities  of  wood,  the  materials  of  primeval  for- 
ests, which,  being  submerged  in  water,  and  tovered  by  the  gradual- 
ly-deposited layers  of  sand  and  mud,  have  been  elevated,  in  connex- 
ion with  the  strata  of  clay  and  sandstone  so  produced,  to  their  pres- 
ent situations.  The  wood  thus  circumstanced  has  undergone  a  kind 
of  decomposition,  which  shall  be  hereafter  fully  noticed,  and  the 
mixture  of  fixed  and  volatile  organic  products,  which  constitute  oar 
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coaly  has  thus  its  origin.  This  formation  of  coal,  as  well  as  the 
formation  of  peat  and  turf  at  the  present  day,  almost  at  the  surface, 
is  accompanied  by  a  disengagement  of  carbonic  acid  in  large  quan- 
tity, and  hence  the  probable  source,  in  the  air  and  in  mineral  wa- 
ters, of  that  substance,  of  which,  also,  much  may  be  derived  from 
the  respiration  of  animals. 

A  more  strictly  mineral  form  of  carbon  is  that  of  carbonic  acid 
united  to  lime,  and  to  other  metallic  oxides,  forming  the  numerous 
elass  of  native  carbonates.  Of  these  the  most  abundant  is  the  car- 
bonate of  lime,  which,  under  the  form  of  chalk,  oolite,  coral,  mount- 
ain limestone,  &c.,  constitutes  a  large  proportion  of  the  geological 
formations  of  our  globe.  In  all  these  cases,  the  rock  is  formed  of 
shells  of  animals,  aggregated  together  in  great  masses ;  these  geo- 
logical formations,  resulting  from  the  collection,  at  the  bottom  of  a 
sea  or  lake,  of  the  spoils  of  myriads  of  generations  of  those  animals, 
which,  by  superincumbent  pressure,  may  be  more  or  less  densely 
aggregated  ;  or  by  proximity  of  igneous  rocks,  may  be  partially  or 
completely  fused,  and  their  organic  characters  obliterated  to  a  great- 
er or  less  degree.  In  this  way  the  crystalline  marbles  are  formed, 
in  which  few  or  no  traces  of  organic  origin  remain.  The  compara- 
tively smaU  quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime,  which  is  found  separately 
and  distinctly  crystalline,  either  as  arragonite  or  calc  spar,  may  be 
traced  to  the  solvent  action  of  water  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid, 
filtering  through  strata  containing  shells,  and  then  gradually  depos- 
iting, in  favourable  situations,  the  matter  it  had  thus  taken  up,  in 
crystals,  the  form  of  which  depends  upon  the  temperature  at  which 
thev  are  produced  (page  225).  The  other  native  carbonates,  of 
iriuch  the  quantity  is  very  small  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  car- 
bonate of  lime,  may  have  been  produced  by  double  decomposition. 
Thus  a  water,  holding  carbonate  of  lime  in  solution,  filtering  across 
a  stratum  containing  oxidized  iron  or  copper  pyrites,  would  give 
origin  on  the  spot  to  a  crystalline  deposite  of  sulphate  of  lime,  and, 
at  a  certain  distance,  carbonate  of  iron  or  of  copper  would  be  sep- 
arated. Those  instances  suffice  to  point  out  the  reasons  for  consid- 
ering carbon  as  truly  the  organic  element,  and  that  its  appearance 
in  a  mineralized  condition  arises  from  secondary  actions. 

Carbon  presents  itself  in  a  great  variety  of  forms.  Absolutely 
pore,  it  constitutes  the  diamond,  which,  from  its  exceeding  hardness, 
brilliancy,  and  rarity,  ranks  as  the  first  of  gems.  It  is  found  dis- 
seminated in  alluvial  strata  in  Golconda,  Brazil,  &;c.,  and  is  separa- 
ted from  the  sand  and  mud  by  processes  of  washing.  No  deposition 
of  diamond  in  rocks  has  ever  yet  been  found.  It  crystallizes  in 
forms  of  the  regular  system,  generally  having  a  great  number  of 
sides,  bounded  by  curved  edges,  in  virtue  of  which  it  splits  glass 
like  a  wedge,  in  place  of  scratching  it  as  a  file.  Its  crystals  are 
generally  hemihedral,  and  frequently  rough  and  discoloured  at  the 
surface.  These  crystals  all  cleave  parallel  to  the  faces  of  a  regular 
octohedron  (fig./,  p«  26),  but  the  properties  of  the  diamond  separate 
it  completely  from  the  proper  mineral  crystals  of  the  regular  system. 
Thas  it  possesses  double  refraction  in  some  cpses ;  it  polarixes  light 
elliptically ;  its  structure  has  been  found  by  Brewster  to  consist  in 
kyers,  sometimes  containing  cavities,  indicating  that  the  crystal  had 
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been  originally  soft,  and  only  concreted  by  degrees ;  and  in  the  r- 
cent  researches  of  Dumas  on  the  atomic  weight  of  carbon,  it  «ii 
found  that,  when  burned,  diamonds  generally  leave. behind  a  mimk 
skeleton  of  inorganic  matter.  These  consiaerations  fully  show  tint 
the  diamond  derives  its  origin  from  the  decomposition  of  orguic 
matter.  The  diamond  is  the  hardest  body  known ;  it  cnts  eveiy 
other,  and  can  be  ground  only  by  means  of  )ts  own  powder.  It  ii 
usually  colourless,  but  sometimes  brown  or  rose-coloured ;  its  re- 
fractive power  is  very  great  (2*439),  whence  its  great  briUiaoej. 
It  conducts  heat  and  electricity  very  badly ;  it  resists  most  chemi- 
cal agents,  but  bujns  in  melted  nitre  brilliantly,  forming  carbonate 
of  potash  I  it  bums,  also,  when  heated  to  redness  in  oxygen  gat,  ud 
evolves  sufficient  heat  to  maintain  the  continuance  of  the  combat- 
tion ;  its  specific  gravity  is  about  3*5. 

Another  very  remarkable  form  of  carbon  is  that  of  plumbago  or 
graphite.  This  is  found  in  many  localities,  but  sufficiently  pure  for 
the  purposes  of  the  arts  only  in  Borrodale,  in  Cumberland.  It  b 
perfectly  opaque,  crystallized  in  rhombohedrons,  or  six-sided  ta- 
bles ;  but  its  usual  appearance  is  in  brilliant  leaves  or  spangles ;  it 
is  soft  and  unctuous  to  the  touch,  and  gives,  on  paper,  a  continuous 
gray  streak,  whence  its  name  of  hlachleady  and  its  use  in  tn«]fing  pen- 
cils.  Its  formation  appears  to  be  connected  with  the  action  of  iron, 
and  with  a  hi^h  temperature  :  it  is  found  only  in  igneous  rocks,  as 
granite  and  mica  slate,  and  contains  almost  always  a  large  qoantity 
of  iron  intermixed  in  the  metallic  state,  so  that  it  was  once  sop- 
posed  to  be  a  carburet  of  iron.  Graphite  may  be  formed  artificiu- 
ly  by  adding  charcoal  to  melted  cast  iron ;  the  charcoal  dissolves 
largely,  but  on  cooling  is  found  to  separate  in  briUiant  flexiUe 
plates,  more  or  less  regularly  six-sided.  Graphite  is  lighter  thm 
diamond,  its  specific  gravity  being  2*5,  and  it  conducts  heat  aid 
electricity  much  better.  It  is  very  hard  to  set  on  fire,  and  does  not 
continue  to  burn  unless  heat  be  applied  from  without. 

Carbon,  in  a  form  more  or  less  mixed  with  foreign  matters,  is 
obtained  by  the  application  of  a  very  high  temperature  to  animil 
or  vegetable  substances  in  close  vessels.     The  kinds  of  carbon  thm 
produced  still  difllsr  very  much.     Thus  coke  is  obtained  by  heatinf 
coal  in  iron  retorts  until  all  the  volatile  products  are  driven  off, 
and  the  excess  of  carbon  remains  mixed  with  the  earthy  matter 
which  all  coal  contains.     The  properties  of  coke  approximate  more 
or  less  to  those  of  graphite,  according  to  the  temperature  at  which 
it  has  been  produced.     By  the  proximity  of  igneous  rocks  to  coal 
under  the  earth,  a  similar  expulsion  of  its  volatile  matters  may  be 
effected,  and  a  form  of  carbon  nearly  pure,  anthracite^  results.    These 
fuels  are  difficult  to  light,  but,  when  once  ignited,  give  out  an  in- 
tense heat  by  their  combustion. 

If  an  organic  substance,  which  contains  hydrogen  and  carbon,  be 
set  on  fire,  and  there  be  a  copious  supply  of  air,  it  is  totally  con-> 
verted  into  water  and  carbonic  acid ;  but  if  the  supply  of  air  be 
limited,  the  affinity  of  the  hydrogen  for  the  oxygen  preponderates, 
and  no  carbon  is  consumed  until  all  hydrogen  is  converted  into  wa- 
ter. By  this  method  of  imperfect  combustion,  several  forms  of  car- 
bon are  prepared,  such  as  wood-charcoal  and  lampblack.    If  we 
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take  B  splinter  of  wood  and  set  it  on  fire,  we  observe  that  at  first 
only  the  volatile  products  of  the  wood  burn  with  flame,  and  that  a 
mass  of  charcoal  forms  inside,  and  remains  unaltered  as  long  as,  be- 
ing surrounded  by  flame,  it  h  protected  from  the  air  ;  but  when  the 
end  projects  beyond  the  flame,  it  ignites  and  burns  away,  leaving 
only  a  trifling  ash.  If,  however,  a  tube  be  taken,  and,  as  in  the  fig- 
are,  as  the  combustion  advances  along  the  stick  b,  the  burn- 
ed portion  a  be  gradually  plunged  into  a  narrow  tube,  this  J  II. 
becomes  filled  with  carbonic  acid,  which  does  not  support 
combustion,  and  the  cylinder  of  charcoal  formed  may  thus 
be  permanently  preserved  j  on  this  principle  vxtod-charcoal  is 
prepared.  Billets  of  wood  are  heaped  together  regularly,  so 
as  to  form  a  hemispherical  mass  of  about  forty  feet  diameter ; 
in  the  centre  a  hole  reaches  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  form- 
ing a  chimney.  The  outside  is  then  coated  with  sods,  so  as 
to  render  it  impervious  to  air  except  at  the  bottom,  where 
some  apertures  are  left.  Burning  charcoal  is  then  thrown. ii 
chimney,  and  the  fire  communicating  to  the  billets,  these  bui 
a  supply  of  air  go  limited  that  the  charcoal  remains  uncon 
the  combustion  commencing  at  the  top  and  proceeding  down.  The 
outside  of  the  heap  is  then  covered  with  denser  sods,  so  as  to  cut 
off  the  supply  of  air  as  the  combustion  proceeds.  When  the  ear- 
bonixation  has  been  completed,  the  whole  nmss  is  covered  up  and 
allowed  lo  cool  perfectly  before  being  opened.  In  this  country, 
most  of  the  charcoal  used  ts  obtained  in  the  preparation  of  vinegar 
by  the  destructive  distillation  of  wood,  as  will  be  hereafter  noticed. 
The  quantity  of  charcoal  produced  from  wood  varies  very  much 
^th  the  rapidity  of  the  process ;  the  generality  of  fresh  woods 
yielding  but  thirteen  or  fourteen  per  cent,  by  a  rapid  decomposition, 
while,  when  slowly  charred,  they  may  yield  twenty-five  or  twenty- 
six.  The  mode  of  conducling  the  process,  therefore,  must  be  chan- 
ged according  as  the  residual  charcoal,  or  the  volatile  materials,  are 
the  most  valuable  products.  The  charcoal  preserves,  in  a  remark- 
able manner,  the  structure  of  the  wood  from  which  it  is  produced, 
so  that  by  the  microscope  some  of  the  most  delicate  forms  of  vege- 
table organization  may  be  traced  in  charcoal  that  has  been  slowly 
prepored. 

i^amfblaiJi  is  formed  by  a  stiil  more  direct  application  of  the  principle  cf  imper 
fcct  cumbustioD.  Id  the  apparatus  represented  in  ihe  figure,  a  is  a  pot  placed  in  a 
Aimace  whicli  is  ranlced  over,  so  tbal  all  rapoui  Irom  it 
raay  pass  into  the  chamber  b,  e,  while  by  some  apenuces 
a  small  quantity  of  air  is  allowed  to  sweep  over  its  sur- 
face; ilie  jidesof  the  rouad  chamber  are  lined  with  leath' 
ef,  and  above  is  a  conical  cover  of  coarse  lineD,  d, 
bich  (he  draught  from  the  furnace  passes,  and 


which  may  be  lowered  or  raised  by  the  cord  and  pulley. 
A  quantity  or  pitch  or  tar  is  placed  in  the  pot  and  made 
10  btnl ;  it  takes  fire,  and,  as  the  quantity  of  air  which 


ta  very  small,  the  hydrogen  altme  bums, 
tai  the  carbon,  being  carried  up  by  the  cunenl  in  a  verv 
finely-divided  stale,  is  deposited  un  the  sides  and  ci 
an  impalpable  powder. 

Animal  charcoal  is  produced  by  the  decom-T 
isition  of  animal  matters  in  close  vessel8.-= 

its  properties,  which  I  shall  just  now  notice,  it  is  mBnufactim 
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in  large  quantities  for  the  arts,  e^cially  from  bonea,  Bnil  la  hnn 
called  Ivory-black  ot  Boat-black.  The  bonea  are  placed  in  iron  tjV 
inders,  which  are  arranged,  yertically  or  horixontally,  in  ■  fnraae^ 
in  connexion  with  a  BerieH  of  condensing  veaaela  containinff  watati 
the  volatile  constituents  of  the  animal  matter  being  expelled  fm 
cipally  as  carbonate  of  ammonia,  of  which  a  large  quantitf  ia  tfaa 
made,  the  excess  of  carbon  remains  in  a  state  of  very  minota  difi» 
ion,  mixed  with  the  earth  of  hones  (phosphate  of  lime). 

Some  of  the  moat  important  uses  of  carbon  are  founded  on  ^o^ 
ertias  which  the  Tarious  forms  of  it  possess  in  different  degiaas. 
1(8  inflammability  varies  with  its  density  and  cloteneaa  of  aggra^ 
tion ;  being  least  in  graphite,  and  becoming  so  great  when  WM 
charcoal,  prepared  at  a  low  temperature,  has  been  reduced  to  pow- 
der for  the  preparation  of  gunpowder,  as  to  inflame  sometimes  tpcn- 
taneously,  and  give  rise  to  destructive  accidents.  Carbon  possoiset 
a  remarkable  tendency  to  unite  with  colouring  and  odorous  anbataa- 
ces.  This  property  is  specially  possessed  by  ivory-black,  in  cOBa» 
quence  of  the  extreme  degree  of  division  of  its  particles.  When  a 
purely  organic  body  yields  carbon,  the  molecuIeB  of  tha  latter  ag^ 
gregate  themselves  to  a  degree  which  depends  on  the  tamperatnie; 
and  if,  as  in  wood,  there  be  a  fusible  ash  present,  this  acia  aa  a  ce- 
ment, and  diminishes  the  potoaity  very  much.  If  the  organic  soV 
stance  be  fusible,  as  starch  oi  sugar,  the  closenesa  of  taztme  of  the 
charcoal  becomes  still  greater,  and  its  utility  less ;  bnt  in  bonea,  the 
molecules  of  organic  matter  are  separated  by  an  infasible  eaitlty 
■alt,  and  when  carbonized,  the  charcoal  is  obtained  in  the  greatait 
possible  state  of  comminution.  A  still  more  efficient  ckucoal  is 
formed  by  calcining  dried  blood,  hoofs,  or  horns,  with  carbonate  et 
potash,  which  prevents  the  aggregation  of  the  particles  of  caibea, 
which,  the  atk^ine  salt  bein?  washed  out  with  water,  is  left  in  ths 
most  active  condition  possible.  In  the  arts,  this  property  is  applitd 
to  the  purification  of  sugar  ;  to  clearing  solutions  of  many  organio 
substances ;  and  barrels  m  which  water  is  to  he  kept  are  tdiarred  oa 
the  insides,  in  order  to  remove  any  organic  matter  doacribed  in  thi 
water,  which  might  be  liable  to  putrefy. 

The  following  table  contains  some  numerical  results  of  the  ralfr 
tive  decolorizing  power  of  equal  quantities  of  carbon  in  Tarioai 
forms ;  the  first  column  containing  tne  number  expreasing  the  pow- 
er of  removing  the  colour  of  a  solution  of  indiro,  and  the  second 
column  that  of  a  solution  of  coarse  sugar.  The  power  of  ivocy- 
black  is  taken  as  the  standard : 
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wen  jgnHed  lampblack 

4 

xl 

:«nipblaok  ignited  with  pot  ashes 

17 

Cbaroool  from  the  decomposition  of  acetate  of  potash  . 

A<! 

iA 

Stood  igniled  wlh  pliosphBle  of  lime 

Mfl 

LTory-black  digeated  in  muriatic  acid 

IB 
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[vory-bUck  digested  rn  raurialic  acid,  and  afterward 

ignited  witli  pot  ashes 

Blood  Ignited  viUi  pot  ashes 
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leeolorizing  power  is  thus  not  the  same  for  all  bodies.  If 
i  that  had  once  been  used  be  again  ignited,  it  does  not  re- 
s  activity,  as  the  colouring  matter  fuses  before  charring,  and 
lessens  its  porosity.  Charcoal  possesses  also*  a  remarkable 
»f  absorbing  gases.  If  a  fragment  of  wood  charcoal,  which 
n  strongly  heated,  and  allowed  to  cool  without  access  of 
introduced  into  a  tube  containing  ammoniacal  gas,  in  the 
al  pneumatic  trough,  an  immediate  absorption  occurs,  to 
>unt  of  ninety  times  the  volume  of  the  charcoaL  In  other 
le  absorption  is  not  so  great  $  a  cubic  inch  of  boxwood  char- 
lich  is  the  most  active,  absorbing 


B  inches  of  ammonia. 

muriatic  acid. 
BulphorouB  acid, 
sulpharetted  hydro- 
olefiant  gas.    [gen. 


it 
it 
« 


40  caMe  inches  of  nitrons  oxide. 
86    <«         «         cartxmio  acid. 

9-«6         "         oiQrgen. 

7*5  "         nitrogen. 

1*76  **         hydrogen. 


)  gases  in  this  absorption  undergo  no  chemical  change,  but 
;o  be  retained  on  the  surface  of  tne  pores  of  the  charcoal  by 
1  cohesion,  and  probably  in  the  liquid  form,  as  it  is  such 
B  may  be  rendered  liquid  by  pressure  that  are  absorbed  in 
uantity. 

lumber  expressing  the  atomic  weight  of  carbon  is  not  at 
exactly  known.  By  Drs.  Prout  and  Thompson  it  was  fixed 
ity-five  upon  the  oxygen,  and  six  upon  the  hydrogen  scale ; 
investigations  of  Berzelius  and  Dulong  induced  the  majority 
lists  to  adopt  a  higher  number,  76*4  or  6*13.  The  latest 
ents  of  Dumas  and  Stass  directed  to  the  determination  of 
Qt,  induce  those  eminent  chemists  to  recur  to  the  original 
,  75 ;  while  Liebig  and  Kedtenbachar  have  deduced  from 
searches  the  numbers  75*8.  Dr.  Clarke,  from  a  re-exami- 
>f  Berzelius's  results,  finds  that  they  give,  when  corrected 
B  minute  sources  of  error,  75*6  ^  and,  until  opinion  becomes 
lanimous  upon  this  important  point,  I  shall  assume  as  the 
expressing  the  equivalent  of  carbon,  75*6  upon  the  oxygen, 
I  upon  the  hydrogen  scale. 

admitted  the  truth  of  Dulong  and  Petit's  kw  (p.  66,  219), 
ing  the  specific  heat  with  the  atomic  weights  of  bodies,  wb 
consider  the  equivalent  of  carbon  to  be  double  that  above 
s  Regnault  has  found  the  specific  heat  to  be  0*241.  This 
»ears  favoured  b^  the  fact,  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  there 
Kists  a  combination  of  carbon  containing  an  odd  number  of 
nts,  taking  the  number  as  6*05.  But  the  force  of  this  result 
f  obviated  by  the  fact  that  the  specific  heat  of  carbon  varies 
state  of  aggregation  so  much,  that  for  poplar  charcoal  it  is 
ad  for  diamond  but  0*147;  hence  we  cannot  connect  these 
\  with  the  chemical  equivalent  of  the  body. 
Ithstanding  that  carbon  is  absolutely  infusible  and  fixed,  vet, 
3  variety  of  gaseous  and  volatile  compounds  into  which  it 
md  whose  constitution  is  remarkably  illustrated  by  the  ap- 
i  of  the  theory  of  volumes,  carbon  vapour  is  frequently  spo- 
yy  chemists,  although  its  existence  is  purely  hypothetical 
lentioned  (p.  215)  the  difiference  of  opinion  as  to  its  specific 
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^,^  -^    v  '*^N    The  new  results  would  appecrto 
^^       u    >>•>  upon  the  one,  or  418*4  upoa  the 


•-..;. y.Vjf  of  Organic  Jlnalysis. 

: .. :  .'jrbim  are,  in  general,  easily  recognised,  by  their 

i^ii  lunuing  carbonic  acid  when  barned,  be^ida 

>  -^;:^e.    Even  where  ihe  bodies  are  not  inflammablr 

•.:<>  riolenily  when  heated  with  nitic,  and  Ibim  car- 

.-.  ^•.'pc  of  the  present  work  to  embrace  the  details  of 

• .  ?e  improper  to  omit  a  genei^l  description  of  the 

■ri.iuiion  of  tnc  quantities  ofcarbon,  hydrogen,  and  ni- 

.  -::>utuiion  of  organic  bodies.    The  general  priuciple 

.:  Tied  out,  consists  in  su])plying  oxvgen  so  abundaniiv 

.-..i:  all  its  caTlx)n  ^ihall  \ni  converteJ  into  carbonic  aciJ, 

IT.  and  yet  the  supply  of  oxygen  shall  be  so  graduated, 

iularly  progressive,  as  to  admit  of  the  producL<(  bein^ 

r:ie  nitrogen  is  always  detennincii  by  an  iiidependeni 

.j(':  elements  arc  neglected;  and,  although  processes  hare 

.  -..iod  for  a  direct  valuation  of  the  oxygen,  it  is  found  in 

.s  value  by  subtracting  the  weight  of  all  the  other  consiii- 

-.  H  :.>:ance  employed.    For  the  analysis  of  an  organic  sub- 

•. ..  :v,  two  processes;  the  first,  to  determine  the  carbon  and  hy- 

.  .0  dcitTmine  the  amount  of  nitrogen. 

."•\\\\  used  to  supply  oxygen  is  the  black  oxide  of  copper,  pre- 

•::  :ho  nitrate.    Sometimes  chromate  of  lead  is  empluyed,  par- 

> .  h  in  chlorine.    Where  the  substance  to  be  analyzed  bums 

i'ti  necessar}',  in  order  to  be  certain  of  the  complete  combiis- 

\i>s  a  stream  of  oxygen  gas  over  it  at  the  termination  of  the 

i'drvl  Bohemian  glass,  of  about  sixteen  inches  long,  and  from 

one  third  to  half  an  inch 
in  diameter,  is  to  be  drawn 
out  at  one  end  to  a  ytymi. 
which  is  to  be  sealw  and 
turned  up,  as  in  the  fig- 
•i  oopper  (or  chromate  of  lead,  as  the  case  may  be)  is  to  be  thai 
^  •iipy  alKJUi  two  inches  of  the  tul>e  next  the  Lx>ttoin.    As  much 
N  »•'.'.  occupy  alwut  six  inches  of  the  tube  is  to  be  then  intimaiely 
..  "xixMoe  to  be  analyzed,  if  it  be  solid,  hy  rubbing  in  a  mortar,  and 
.i.wluced.    The  "monar  is  next  to  be  rinsed  out  with  as  much  ox- 
,      •U  two  or  three  inches ;  and,  finally,  pure  oxide  of  copper  is  to 
voo  inches  in  fnmt  of  all.    The  whole  materials  thus  intr> 
.  '  \  ■.!!  fourteen  inches  of  the  tube,  when  it  is  shaken  down  by  tap- 
■  •■.■■•jllv  on  the  edge  of  a  table,  so  as  to  leave,  as  in  the  li^nie, 
u "»  'jark  th(;  spaces  (»f  the  .several  |N)rtions,  a  free  pas.^ge  ato*"* 
.    ■  A>  end  ol  the  tube.    In  these  operations  the  greatest  care 
.'■  .ill  access  of  moisture ;  the  tube,  the  mortar,  and  the  sob- 
... ...  .•■.•<v*lmoly  diy,  and  the  oxide  of  copper,  being  powerfully  h?' 

\   .i"'.'.eti  before  each  operation,  and  allowed  to  cool  nnderahfU 
L..  .^  '"'l  ^*i  viirit»l,  or  by  Iniing  placed  while  ver>'  hot  in  a  lon|f  diT 
.V  x\«rkod  complolcly  tight.    After  the  substance  and  uxiiieol 
.  ,.\v.  ••'.  ilu*  tuN',  It  is  «:iMiPrally  nocpssary  to  remove  cwn  thetri' 
:■■•.•*.;  iMVf  U'en  absorlK?tl  by  c'.xposure  to  the  air  during  the  tniJ- 
V "  >  •>  «lone  by  means  of  a  small  exhausting  syringe,  which  * 
\  xi..:;  iuIh*  by  a  curk,  u  lulxj  containing  fused  chloride  of  cal- 
..  v.^.      I'-u*  combustion  tnl>e  is  iM^ldcd  in  warm  sand,  and  I? 
,.-  -v  damp  air  it  contains  is  withdrawn,  and  replaced  byiHi 
•.■  .hU^rido  of  calcium,  becomes  completely  dry.     After  a  ft' 
.    ■;\wv'.  all  moisture  is  removed,  ana  the  combustion  lubf  i» 
■.h^  v'ther  pans  of  the  apparams. 

These  are,  1st,  a  tube  of  the  form  rt^ 

sentcd  in  the  figure,  into  which  a  little  ^<' 

h         ton  wool  is  dropped  at  a,  and  it  is  then  filkd 


•I  '*■ 


■\\ 
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Ulj-fased  chloride  of  e&lduiu  in  fraemenis  ofitie  Ki£e  ofa  split  pea.    Al  j  a 

OD'Tool  is  also  placol,  imd  a  smnll  tube  is  caimeci«d  with  ii  by  a  eoik. 
«ller  end  a  cork  is  adapted,  which  accurately  Hm  the  end  of  ihe  comhtw- 
.and  which  has  been  carefully  dried,    Tbis  apparatus  (but  without  the  last 
KreTully  weighed  before  the  operation. 
— ^d  apparatus  is  thepofJuA  bvlb~tvlie,  the  inventioii  of  which  by  Liebig  was 

ise  01  the  ra^id  progress  of  organic  chemisirj  within  Ihe 
tais,  as  it  facilitated  the  BDalyt<ls  o(  organic  bodies  in  a  le- 
degree.  It  consists  of  a  lube  on  which  are  blown  lire 
t  tliTGe  iDierior  communicating  by  prelty  wide  openings, 
outer  bulb  separated  from  Ihe  others  by  a  couple  of  inches 
The  pro|>Druons  of  the  respective  bulbs  mar  be  collected 
toire,  which  represents  also  the  form  into  which  the  tube  i 

The  three  central  bulbs  are  I"  ■■ i-^n-  - 

if  caustic  potash  (sp.  gr.  I'.   „ 
Tthe  vmler  tii&£  by  a  caoutchouc 


4[by  which  tbe  water  tube  is  attached  shall  not  be 
d,  but  Jet  shall  l>e  so  hot  thai  do  water  can  condense 
;  found  to  be  completely  light,  and  tbe  water  tube  and  potash  bulbs  being 
ind  arranged  >^  in  the  figure,  the  analysis  may  be  proceeded  with.  Some 
lorcoal  is  to  be  placed  round  the  Eiisl  three  inches  of  the  tnb^  aiul 
{wtc  oxide  of  copper  is  completely  red-hot,  Ihe  next  portioD,  which,  baving 
.the  mortar,  cotitains  some  traces  of  the  organic  substance,  is  to  be  simi- 
ii.  The  hydrogen  of  the  substance  reduces  the  oxide  of  copper,  and  fonna 
Ich  is  collected  by  the  chloride  of  calcium  in  the  water  tabe,  and  the  cai^ 
educing  the  oxide  of  cc^per,  la  converted  into  carbonic  acid,  which,  being 
jssiiig  over  the  chloride  ofcalcium,  is  totally  absorbed  by  Ihe  potash  in  the 
f  the  addition  of  burning  charcoal,  the  combustion  of  tbe  o^anic  matter 
I  progress  down  the  tube,  the  operator  being  directed  in  his  proceedings  by 
,  which  the  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  and  its  absorption  proceed,  until  he 
Ihin  two  inches  of  Ihe  end  of  the  tube.  He  then  Itops  until  he  has  piade 
nd  Ihe  pure  oiide  of  copper  near  il  red-hot,  and  then  closes  in  the  cbar- 
IE  remaining  space. 

ibusdon  being  thus  completed,  the  tube  reroains,  however,  occupied  hy  a 
r  watery  vapour  and  caniODic  acid,  which  must  not  be  lost;  for  this  the 
1 ,. ^gj     jj  is  broken  with  a  nippeis,  and  then  a  current  of  air  is 

ins  of  a  lube  fitted  to  the  potash  bulb-lube,  through  Ihe  whole 

.  .      _._  js  the  water  vapour  to  the  water  tube,  and  the  carbonic  acid  to 

,  so  that  all  the  products  of  the  combustion  are  obtained.    The  apparatus 

in  asunder,  anil  the  potash  tube  and  water  lube  weiehed;  the  increase  of 

se,  the  quantities  of  carbonic  acid  and  of  water  collected,  and 


IjfcJs 
ibnant 


substance  that  had  been  ope 


lube  weighed;  the  i 

irb 

_.   ..  .       ai  operated  o 

had  been  one  very  diflicult  to  burn,  and  hence  requiring  oxygen 

I  combustion,  the  tube  is  Dot  drawn  out  at  the  end,  but  widened  a  little,  so 
_  n  which  some  chlorate  of  potash  is  placed.  At  the  end  of 
I,  ihiH  being  heated  evolves  oxygen,  which  not  only  bums  any  traces  ufcar- 
[lighl  remain,  but  serves  also  to  cany  the  caxbonic  acid  and  vapour  lolly 
er  lube  and  bulbs. 

a  Yiiriety  of  circnnslanees  to  be  attended  to  in  ihis  operation,  in  order  to 
high  degree  of  accuracy  which  alone  confers  value  on  numerical  restills, 
iin  taaiued  only  in  tbe  wboialory,  and  not  eves  from  the  mo^t  detailed  de- 
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scriptioxi.    My  object  is  merely  to  aflfoid  an  idea  of  the  general  prindpks  ofii 
xnetnod.  ^  .. 

If  the  sabetance  to  be  analyzed  be  liquid  and  vat* 
atile.  it  is  introduced  into  small  bnlbe  cSf  the  si*  of 
the  figure,  by  the  method  given  in  page  If.    Thai 
are  generally  two  of  these  bulbs,  one  placed  abotf 
two  and  the  other  about  six  inches  from  the  sealed  end  of  the  tube,  as  shown  in  iki 

figure ;  the  little  stem  is  bnha 
across  in  the  act  of  introdndag 
them,  so  that  the  liqnid  wkj 
easily  flow  oot,  when,  by  Ike 
approach  of  a  piece  of  red-hot  charcoal,  it  is  gently  heated,  so  as  to  form  n  Twam. 
The  peculiar  precautions  necessary  in  tne  management  of  the  analysis  of  such  ood- 
ies,  and  the  methods  adopted  for  non-volatile  liquids  and  other  bodies  of  pecolitf 

Sroperties,  can  only  be  learned  by  experience,  and  do  not  fall  within  my  poipow  ID 
escribe. 

To  determine  the  nitrogen  of  an  oiganic  substance,  a  long  combnstioii  tube  is 
taken  (2  or  2*5  feet),  seal^  at  one  end,  but  not  drawn  out,  as  in  the  figue.   lleil 


the  sealed  end  is  placed  carbonate  of  copper  for  a  space  of  six  or  eight  inches^  aad 
then  the  pure  oxide  of  copper,  the  mixtuje,  the  rinsing  of  the  mortar,  and  agaia 
pure  oxide,  occupying  fourteen  or  fifteen  inches,  exactly  as  in  the  former  case;  ia 
fipont  of  all,  five  or  six  inches  are  occupied  by  clean  metallic  copper  in  a  finely-di- 
vided state,  either  as  reduced  by  hydrogen  from  the  oxide,  or  as  venr  thin  tonna 
These  divisions  and  the  general  fonn  of  the  tube  are  given  by  the  ngure.  To  in 
combustion  tube  there  is  fitted  by  a  tight  cork  a  auill  mbe,  which  is  in  connadoa 
on  the  one  hand  with  an  exhaustmg  syringe,  and  tnen,  by  a  vertical  tube  moie  thia 
thirty  inches  long,  passes  to  the  mercurial  pneumatic  trough.  All  the  joinings  beiag 
found  tight,  and  the  combustion  tube  arranged  in  the  furnace,  red-hot  charcoal  ii  ap- 
plied to  the  closed  end  of  the  mbe,  where  it  disengages  carbonic  add  from  the  cariua- 
ate  of  copper,  which,  sweeping  through  the  apparatus,  expels  the  atmoniberic  air. 
To  render  this  the  more  efiectual,  the  whole  apparatus  is  exhausted  by  the  syringe, 
and  again  filled  with  carbonic  acid,  and  this  is  continued  until  the  bubbles  of  gai 
which  come  over  are  perfectly  absorbed  by  solution  of  potash.  In  this  expulskja  of 
the  air  of  the  apparatus,  not  more  than  one  half  of  the  carbonate  of  copper  shoild 
have  been  used. 

The  fire  is  now  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  closed  end  of  the  tube,  and  applied  lo 
the  part  occupied  by  the  metallic  copper.  When  this  is  red  hot.  the  combostioo  is 
earned  backward,  just  as  in  the  former  example ;  and  when  all  the  substance  has 
been  burned,  the  coals  are  applied  to  the  remaining  carbonate  of  cqvpcr,  whi^ 
evolving  caibonic  acid,  clears  out  all  the  nitrogen  of  the  apparatus,  just  as  it  hadk 
the  commencement  cleared  out  all  the  atmospheric  air.  The  mixed  gases  that  aie 
produced  in  this  operation  are  received  in  a  bell-glass  which  contains  some  strong 
solution  of  potash,  by  which  the  carbonic  acid  is  absorbed,  and  the-nitrogen  remaia- 
ing  may  then  be  measured.  The  volume  ofgas  is  next  to  be  corrected  fbr  temp» 
amre  and  pressure,  as  directed  in  p.  57  and  90,  and  its  weight  then  calcnlated. 

The  use  of  the  metallic  copper  m  the  front  of  the  mixture  requires  notice ;  wha 
nitrogen  passes  over  red-hot  oxide  of  copper,  there  is  alwajrs  some  nitric  oxide  foim- 
ed,  wmch  would  falsify  the  result,  as  its  volume  is  double  that  of  the  nitrogen  it  con- 
tains ;  but  nitric  oxide  is  completely  decomposed  by  red-hot  metallic  copper,  pure 
nitrogen  being  evolved,  and  hence  the  purity  of  the  resulting  gas  is  seemed  far  tUs 
arrangement.  Indeed,  in  all  combustions  of  an  azotized  body,  the  mixture  slionld 
have  some  bright  metallic  copper  in  front  of  it. 

The  direct  valuation  of  nitrogen  is  thus  a  very  delicate  operation,  and  occa|ta 
several  hours.  If  the  substance  contain  a  large  quantity  of  nitrogen,  its  amoinit 
may  be  indirectly  ascertained  in  a  much  simpler  way.  The  quantity  of  cartxm  In 
the  substance  is  first  learned  by  an  ordinary  analysis,  then  another  combustion  tube 
is  arranged  with  very  clean  copper  in  front ;  but,  in  place  of  adapting  the  water  n^ 
and  bulDs,  the  water  is  taken  no  count  of,  and  the  gases  evolved  are  collected  in 
narrow  graduated  tubes,  over  mercury.  In  order  to  clear  out  the  air  from  the  tube, 
some  of  Uie  mixture  next  the  sealed  end  is  first  ignited,  and  the  gas  allowed  to  es- 
cape, Uie  tahts  being  filled  from  the  products  of  the  subsequent  periods  of  combofr- 
tion.  In  this  case  no  weights  need  be  attended  to,  as  it  is  only  the  analysis  of  ike 
gas  in  the  tubes  that  is  required  Un  the  result.    The  vohune  of  gis  in  a  tube  befog 
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marked,  some  solutioa  of  potash  is  introduced  and  a^tated  in  it  The  carbonic 
acid  is  absoj^hed,  and  the  nitrogen  remainSi  the  volume  of  which  is  read  off,  taking 
care  that  the  level  of  the  mercury  is  the  same  inside  as  outside  the  tube.  The 
relative  volumes  of  the  carbonic  acid  and  nitrogen  gases  are  thus  found ;  and  as  an 
equal  volume  represents  an  atom  for  each,  the  relative  number  of  atoms  of  carbon 
and  nitrogen  is  thus  determined;  and  as  tne  total  quantity  of  carbon  is  known  by  a 
previous  experiment,  the  total  quantity  of  nitrogen  may  be  calculated.  When  the 
relation  of  tne  number  of  atoms  of  curbon  to  those  of  nitrogen  is  simple,  as  occurs 
in  cyanogen  and  ozamide,  C2N.,  mellon,  CsNs,  caffeine  andtauriney  Ci^,,  tnis  method 
gives  very  accurate  results. 

Where  the  organic  substance  contains  chlorine,  sulphur,  arsenic,  &c,  it  is  to  be 
destroyed  by  nitric  acid,  or  by  ignition  with  potash  or  time,  and  the  inoiganic  con- 
stituents then  determined  in  the  ordinary  wav.  In  oiganic  salts  the  metallic  basis 
is  determined  by  igniting  the  substance,  bonunR  away  the  organic  element,  and  do* 
termining  the  quantity  of  inorganic  baoe  by  whatever  method  is  best  snUed  to  its 
individual  nature. 

Carbon  combines  with  oxygen  in  seTeral  proportions,  of  which 
three,  those  in  which  it  forms  the  carbonic  oxide,  and  the  carbonic 
and  oxalic  acids,  are  the  most  important,  and  deserTe  the  most  de- 
tailed description. 

Of  Carbonic  Jlcid.    Eq.  275-6  or  22*05. 

Carbonic  acid  exists  in  the  atmosphere  as  a  product  of  combns* 
tion  and  of  the  respiration  of  animals.  Combined  with  metallic 
oxides,  it  forms  the  numerous  class  of  natiye  earthy  and  metallic 
carbonates,  of  which  the  carbonate  of  lime  is  much  the  most  impor* 
tant.  It  is  a  result,  also,  of  the  slow  decomposition  of  most  vege- 
table  substances,  and  is  cTolved  in  great  quantity  from  the  ground 
in  Tolcanic  countries.  In  the  fermentation  of  sugar  it  is  produced 
in  abundance  along  with  alcohol.  For  the  purposes  of  the  chemist, 
it  is  generaUy  prepared  by  decomposing  marble  or  calc  spar  by 
means  of  any  stronger  acid ;  from  its  cheapness,  and  the  solubility 
of  the  residual  salt,  muriatic  is  generally  employed.  Some  frag- 
ments of  white  marble  being  placed  in  a  wide-necked  bottle,  the 
acid,  diluted  with  its  own  volume  of  water,  is  poured  in  by  a  funnel 
tube,  as  in  the  figure,  p.  247,  and  the  gas  which  is  evolved  is  con- 
ducted by  the  bent  tube,  to  be  made  use  of  as  required.  The  re- 
action consists  in  H.Cl.  and  Ca.O. .  C.Og  producing  H.O.  and  Ca.Cl., 
which  remains  in  the  bottle,  while  C.O2  is  driven  off.  Carbonic  acid 
being  dissolved  by  water,  and  it  being  generally  required  in  larger 
qnanti^  than  it  is  convenient  to  collect  over  mercury,  we  take  ad* 
vantage  of  the  density  of  the  gas  to  collect  it  in  dry  jars,  as  de- 
scribed and  figured  for  chlorine  in  p.  301.  The  jar  is  known  to  be 
full  when  a  lighted  taper,  applied  near  the  mouth,  is  instantly  ex- 
tinguished. 

The  properties  of  carbonic  acid  are  very  remarkable ;  it  is  per- 
fectly colourless  and  invisible ;  it  is  irrespirable,  producing,  wnen 
an  attempt  is  made  to  breathe  it,  violent  spasms  of  the  glottis.  If 
it  be  inspired,  mixed  with  air,  even  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  10,  it 
spradually  produces  stupor  and  death,  acting  as  a  narcotic  poison. 
Its  specific  ffravity  is  1*521.    It  hence,  when  disengaged  in  large 

![uantities,  whether  by  natural  operations  or  in  processes  of  manu- 
acture,  accumulates  in  all  cavities  within  its  reach,  and  may  cause 
fatal  accidents  to  animals  wlj^o  enter  unadvisedly.    Thus  workmen 
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engaged  in  cleaning  out  dry  wells  or  TanltB,  or  the  large  Tata  fnm 
which  fermenting  liquors  have  been  run  ofl^  should  carefully  o^ 
serve  whether  a  candle  can  remain  for  some  time  burning  brighttf 
at  the  bottom.  In  volcanic  countries,  caverns  are  frequently  occih 
pied  to  the  level  of  their  surface  by  this  gas,  exhaled  from  the 
ground  ;  and  an  experiment  often  tried,  to  amuse  the  traveller,  eoa- 
sistB  in  walking  into  such  a  cavern  with  a  do^,  which,  holding  the 
head  near  the  floor,  is  almost  instantly  asphixiated  by  the  layer  of 
carbonic  acid,  while  the  men,  whose  heads  are  above  its  level, 
breathe  pure  air ;  the  dog,  on  being  thrown  immediately  into  t 
neighbouring  pond,  recovers  from  his  stupor.  Carbonic  acid  does 
not  support  combustion.  A  taper  plunged  into  a  jar  full  of  the  gu 
is  instantly  extinguished,  and  the  high  specific  gravity  of  the  gas 
may  be  well  shown  by  placing  a  lighted  taper  at  the  bottom  of  a  jar 
containing  air,  and  taking  in  the  hand  another  jar  containing  ca^ 
bonic  acid ;  on  inclining  this  jar,  the  heavy  ^s  pours  over  the  edge, 
nearly  as  water  would  do,  into  that  in  which  the  taper  is  placed, 
and,  falling  to  the  bottom,  extinguishes  it. 

Water  dissolves  its  own  volume  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  forming  t 
solution  of  an  agreeably  acidulous  taste,  which  sparkles  when  agi- 
tated ;  it  colours  blue  litmus  paper  of  a  wine-red,  which  disappears 
on  exposure  to  the  air  or  by  heat.  By  means  of  pressure,  water 
can  be  made  to  absorb  a  large  quantity  of  carbonic  acid,  which  es- 
capes with  effervescence  when  the  pressure  is  removed,  and  is  thus 
the  basis  of  a  variety  of  agreeable  effervescing  beverages.  Solution 
of  carbonic  acid  in  water  precipitates  solutions  of  lime  and  barytes 
white,  forming  carbonates,  whidi  redissolve  in  an  excess  of  the  car- 
bonic acid. 

Under  a  pressure  of  thirty-six  atmospheres,  carbonic  acid  msv 
be  liquefied.  It  then  forms  a  colourless,  exceedingly  mobile  liquid, 
of  specific  gravity  0-83  at  32°,  which  is  remarkable  for  its  exces- 
sive expansibility  by  heat,  it  having^  four  times  that  of  air,  or  nearly 
one  per  cent,  for  each  degree  of  Fahrenheit.  When  the  pressure 
is  suddenly  removed  from  this  liquid  acid,  it  ^sefies  with  sach  ra- 
pidity that,  one  portion  absorbing  heat  from  me  other,  this  latter  if 
rendered  solid  (see  page  86).  Solid  carbonic  acid  can  thus  be  ob- 
tained in  large  quantity  by  the  apparatus  contrived  by  Thilorier. 
It  is  a  white  body,  in  filamentous  masses,  like  asbestus ;  it  evaporates 
but  slowly  ;  it  is  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether ;  the  ethereal  so- 
lution produces  by  its  evaporation  the  most  intense  cold  known,  es- 
timated at  — 180  degrees  of  Fahrenheit. 

The  composition  of  carbonic  acid  may  be  determnied 
by  very  simple  experiments.  If  into  a  bottle  of  pure  ox- 
ygen gas  we  insert  a  little  bit  of  charcoal,  ignited  at  one 
point,  at  the  end  of  the  wire  a,  as  in  the  figure,  it  buni 
with  vivid  scintillations,  and  the  oxygen  is  all  converted 
into  carbonic  acid.  The  stopper  of  the  bottle,  through 
which  the  wire  passes,  being  perfectly  tight,  it  will  he 
found  that  the  volume  of  the  gas,  when  cold,  has  not 
sensibly  altered,  and  thus  that  carbonic  acid  contains  its 
own  volume  of  oxygen.    It  consists,  therefore,  of 
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Two  Tolames  of  oxygen     .    1102-6x2=2205-2  • 
Oneyolumeof  carbon  vapour    ....    8480 

Forming  two  Tolumes  of  carbonic  acid    2-^3048-2 

Of  whjich  one  volume  weighs,  therefore,    =16241 

The  corrected  specific  gravity  of  carbonic  acid,  1*521,  indicates 
that  the  theoretical  density  of  carbon  vapour  should  rather  be  taken 
as  836  than  843. 

To  demonstrate  the  existence  of  carbon  in  carbonic  acid  gas,  it 
is  sufficient  to  heat  to  dull  redness,  in  a  current  of  the  gas,  a  small 
globule  of  potassium.  The  metal  takes  fire,  burning  with  a  brilliant 
Tiolet  flame,  and  forms  potash,  while  carbon  is  abundantly  deposit- 
ed as  a  brilliant  jet-black  film  on  the  interior  of  the  tube. 

Carbonic  acid  combines  with  the  bases,  forming  a  very  important 
class  of  salts,  the  carbojuUes.  It  forms  neutral,  basic,  and  acid  salts, 
which  last  are  really  double  salts,  containing  carbonate  of  water, 
which,  however,  exists  only  in  combination,  as  the  carbonic  acia 
does  not  combine  with  water  directly  in  definite  proportions.  All 
salts  of  carbonic  acid  are  known,  by  yielding,  when  acted  on  by 
muriatic  acid  in  the  cold,  the  gas  possessing  the  properties  now 
described. 

Carbonate  of  Potash.— K.O. .  COg.  Eq.  866-3  or  69*4.  This  salt, 
which  is  the  great  source  of  all  other  combinations  of  this  alkali,  is 
obtained  for  the  purposes  of  commerce  from  the  ashes  of  plants 
growing  at  a  distance  from  the  sea.  The  vegetable  juices  contain 
potash,  combined  with  various  acids,  as  the  nitric,  oxalic,  acetic, 
malic,  &e.,  which,  by  the  burning  of  the  wood,  are  converted  into 
carbonates.  The  produce  differs  according  to  the  kind  of  wood, 
and  with  the  season.  The  softer  and  more  juicy  the  plants  are,  the 
more  potash  they  yield.  Plants  of  the  natural  families  composite 
and  cruciferae  are  the  richest ;  the  grasses  rank  next  j  and  among 
the  woods,  the  leaves  yield  more  than  the  small  branches,  and  these, 
again,  more  than  the  stems.  In  countries  where  there  are  large 
forests,  as  America  and  Russia,  the  small  wood  is  burned,  and  the 
ashes  collected  i  these  are  boiled  with  water  in  large  iron  pans  or 
pots,  from  whence  the  name  potash  is  derived.  By  this  means,  a 
uirge  quantity  of  insoluble  salts  is  separated,  and  the  carbonate  of 
potash,  which  dissolves,  is  obtained  in  a  purer  form  by  evaporation 
to  dryness.  It  then  constitutes  the  pearlashes^  or  refined  potashes 
of  commerce.  Even  ttiese  still  retain  much  silica,  sulphate  of  potash, 
and  chloride  of  potassium,  so  that  the  best  American  pearlashes  sel- 
dom contain  more  than  eighty-five  per  cent.,  and  Russian  potash 
often  not  sixty  per  cent,  of  true  carbonate  of  potash. 

The  purification  of  pearlashes  being  difficult,  carbon- 
ate of  potash  is  best  prepared  for  chemical  purposes  by 
calcining  cream  of  tartar  j  the  tartaric  acid  which  it  con- 
tains is  decomposed,  and  carbonic  acid  formed,  which 
combines  with  the  potash ;  the  mass  is  digested  with 
water,  filtered  to  separate  the  excess  of  charcoal,  and 
evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  clean  iron  vessel.  A  white 
granular  mass  is  obtained,  the  salt  of  tartar  of  the  older 
pharmacopoeias.  It  is  very  deliquescent,  soluble  in  half 
its  weight  of  water,  and  crystulizes  with  two  atoms  of  water  in 
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oblique  rhombic  octohediona,  a,  a',  a',  a*",  u  in  the  figora  (XJL  1 
C.Oi+2  Aq).  It  reacts  strongly  alkaline.  It  is  almoat  inmoloUBi  1 
alcohol,  and  when  added  to  weak  spirit,  eombinea  with  the  excoi  1 
of  water,  forming  a  heavy  fluid,  which  remai&a  aoparated  from  Ik  1 
lighter  and  stronger  aleohol  above. 

Aa  it  IB  only  the  carbonate  of  potash  that  constitntea  th«  valaa  rf   ' 
peailashea  in  the  mB&ufacturea  to  which  it  is  applied,  it  ia  iinii    '    ' 
to  be  able  to  determine,  by  a  single  and  simple  opermtion,  the  n 
worth  of  commercial  samples.     This  process  is  termed  alkaiimf^ 
The  best  method  of  performing  it  will  be  described  under  the  ImI 
of  "  Carbonate  of  Soda." 

Bicarbonalt  ofPotatk,  K.O. .  CO, + H.O. .  C.0„  ia  formed  bj  pan 
a  current  of  carbonic  acid  gaa  through  a  satonM 
aolution  of  the  neutral  oaibonate,  the  tempentoa 


dmi 


'hich  should  not  be  above  100°.     On  cooUsf, 
f  ei|& 


it  crystallixes  in  right  rhombic  prisma  of  a 


sides,  as  in  the  figure.    It  diuolvei  in  four  pnti 

of  cold  water,  and  in  much  less  when  hot.    iTtli 

solution  be  boiled,  it  abandons  its  aecond  wtam  at 

carbonic  acid,  and  becomes  neutral  carbonate.    Ita 

reaction  on  vegetable  coloars  is  feebly  ■IWHw 

Carbonate   of  Soda— Na.0.  .  C.0,+  10  Aq. ;  £q.  667-3  +  11S5  or 

53-47+90— ifl  mannfactored  upon  a  very  large  scale,  for  the  piiiiiiiMi 

of  commerce,  from  eomuion  salt,  which  must  first  be  convertM  iita 

■alphate  of  soda  in  the  manner  described  in  page  4>27. 

The  dry  sulphate  of  soda  is  to  be  mixed  with  its  own  weight  tt 
limestone  or  chalk,  and  half  ita  weight  of  small  coal,  and  the  mix- 
ture being  reduced  to  fine  powder,  is  introduced  into  a  roTeihei^ 
tory  furnace,  such  aa  ia  figured  in  page  333,  in  cbargea  of  about  2  ewL 
each.  After  being  exposed  to  a  full  red  heat  for  about  an  hour,  oa 
the  floor  of  the  furnace,  the  mass  fuses,  and  being  well  atirred  for  a 
few  minutes,  is  raked  off  through  the  opening  in  the  side,  and  re- 
ceived in  metal  boxes.  It  forms  a  black  mass,  which  is  known  la 
commerce  as  bltuk-aih,  or  British  barilla.  The  theory  of  this  proecM 
is  very  remarkable ;  the  sulpbate  of  soda  being  melted  in  contact 
with  the  coally  matter,  is  deoxidized,  its  oxygen  oeing  carried  off  by 
the  carbon,  and  suljphuret  of  sodium  remaining.  This  is  immediate^ 
decomposed  by  the  carbonate  of  lime,  sutphuret  of  calcium  ud 
carbonate  of  soda  being  produced.  S.Ot  >.Na.O.  and  2C.  form 
2C.0,  and  Na-S.,  which,  with  Ca.O. .  C.O^  givefiCa.S.  and  Na.O. .  C. 
Op  As,  however,  much  of  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  cbalk  is  expelled 
by  the  heat,  a  certain  quantity  of  the  soda  remains  caustic  in  the 
produce,  and  also  some  sulphuiet  of  sodium  undecom posed.  This 
hlack-ash  generally  contains  about  22  per  cent,  of  real  alkali.  To 
obtain  the  soda  under  a  purer  form,  the  masses  of  blaek-ash  are 
broken  up,  and  digested  in  warm  water  until  alt  soluble  matter  ii 
extracted.  The  residue  consists  of  sulphuret  of  calcium  and  tha 
excess  of  coally  matter.  The  liquor  is  then  eva|>orated  to  dryneia, 
and  the  saline  mass  obtained  is  calcined  in  a  reverberatory  fiimaee 
with  one  fourth  of  its  weight  of  sawdust,  in  order  to  convert  all  of 
the  alkali  into  carbonate,  and  to  burn  out  some  traces  of  aulphnr 
which  still  remaio ;  on  being  then  redissolved  in  water,  and  the  clear 
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".  solation  dried  down,  it  constitutes  white-aahj  or  soda-aah  of  the  best 
lb  quality,  containing  from  45  to  50  per  cent,  of  real  alkali. 
2        For  the  preparation  of  the  crystallized  carbonate,  the  soda-ash  is 
r    dissolved  in  boiling  water,  and  the  solution  beinff  evaporated  to  a 

pellicle,  is  left  to  crystallize  for  some  days.    The  mother  liquor, 

when  drained  off  the  crystals,  yields,  when  dried  down,  an  inferior 

■oda-ash,  which  is,  however,  applied  to  many  manufacturing  uses. 

The  pure  carbonate  of  soda  crystallizes  in  flat,  oblique  rhomboidal 

prisms,  as  in  the  figure,  which  contain 

ten  atoms  of  water,  Na. .  CO^-j- 10  Aq. 

In  a  dry  atmosphere,  they  lose  by  eflio- 

xescence  all  their  water,  and  fall  into  a 

white  powder.    It  dissolves  in  five  parts 

of  cold,  and  in  less  than  one  of  boilinc^  water.    By  a  gentle  heat, 

the  salt  undergoes  aqueous  fusion,  and  when  dried,  gives  a  white 

Ewder,  soda  siccata.    By  a  strong  heat,  the  carbonate  of  soda  meltS| 
t  is  not  otherwise  affected. 

Prior  to  the  invention  of  the  soda  process  described  above,  the 
carbonate  of  soda  was  obtained  from  the  ashes  of  marine  plants,  as 
the  ialsola,  and  various  fuci,  which  were  burned  in  large  quantities 
on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland,  in  the  Orkneys,  and  on  the  coasts  of 
France  and  Spain.  The  saline  products  thus  obtained  were  known 
in  commerce  as  kelpy  barilla^  varec  ;  but  these  sources  of  alkali  may 
now  be  considered  as  extinct.  Graham  states,  on  the  authority  of 
Mr.  Huspratt,  that  in  1838  there  were  manufactured  from  common 
■alt  50,000  tons  of  soda-ash  and  20,000  tons  of  crystallized  carbon- 
ate, and  the  manufacture  is  continually  on  the  increase. 

To  the  practical  chemist  and  the  manufacturer,  it  is  important  to  be  able  to  deter- 
mine, by  a  rapid  and  easily  executed  process,  the  real  quantity  of  alkali  present  in 
any  sample  of  pearlashes  or  soda-ash  that  may  be  in  the  market.  All  such  pro- 
ceues  depend  on  measuring  the  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  necessary  to  produce  a 
neutral  salt  with  a  certain  weight  of  the  sample ;  but  in  the  management  of  the  de- 
tails considerable  difference  may  exist  A  mode  which  I  have  found  to  be  very  ac- 
curate, ax^  easily  executed  even  by  ordinary  persons,  consists  in  preparing  before- 
hand a  stock  of  a  dilate  sulphuric  acid,  of  sp.  gr.  1-068  at  a  temperature  of  60*^.  This 
acid  may  be  formed  by  mixing  one  ounce  of  the  strongest  oil  of  vitriol  with  nine 
ounces  of  water;  but  its  sp.  gr.  should  be  verified  by  trial  before  being  used. 

One  hundred  grains  of  the  sample  to  be  tried  are  then  to  be  powdered  and  stirred 
up  in  a  capsule  with  an  ounce  of  water.  A  glass  jar  about  a  foot  high  and  an  inch 
tnde,  provided  with  a  lip  to  pour  Irom  and  a  steady  foot,  and  graduated  into  400 
parts,  d[  which  each  part  indicates  five  grains  uf  the  standard  acid,  is  to  be  filled 
with  the  acid  up  to  the  400th  mark,  and  then,  bv  pouring  very  cautiously  from  the 
lip  a  lew  drops  at  a  time,  the  alkaline  liquor  in  tne  capsule  is  to  be  exactly  neutral- 
ized. A  litde  bit  of  litmus  paper  may  be  left  in  it,  and  stirred  about  well  after  each 
addition  of  a  few  drops  of  acid.  A  drop  of  acid  in  excess  reddens  the  litmus  paper 
pennanendy  *,  and  as  this  does  not  iujure  the  result  sensibly,  it  may  be  done  in  order 
to  secure  complete  neutralization.  The  graduations  of  the  |[lass  being  numbered 
from  above  downward,  simple  inspection  shows  how  much  acid  has  been  employed; 
and  it  is  only  necessaiy  to  multiply  the  number  of  divisions  by  thirty-one  ii  the  al- 
kali be  soda,  or  forty-seven  if  the  alkaU  be  potash,  and  divide  in  each  case  by  100, 
to  obtain  Uie  Quantity  of  real  alkali  present  m  the  100  grains  examined. 

The  principle  of  this  method  is.  that  lOOjmdns  of  the  standard  acid  contain  eifjht 
grains  of  dry  sulphuric  acid,  ana  hence  100  measures  contain  forty  grains,  which 
number  beinff  that  of  the  equivalent  of  the  acid,  neutralizes  almost  exactly  thirty- 
one  grains  of  soda  or  forty-seven  grains  of  potash,  which  are  the  equivalent  weights 
also.  To  findjdierefore,  the  quantity  of  either  alkali  in  a  sample  neutralized  by, 
for  example,  137  measures  of  acid,  we  say, 

For  potash,     100 :  47 : :  137 :  a;=f  JJx47=64-4 ; 
And  for  soda,  100 :  31  : :  137 :  x=:  j>)xSl=>48^ 

Qqq 
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le  divisioD  of  acid  in  excess.    The  diflerence  made  by  uils,  hown^ 


would  be,  far  potuh,  M-9,  and  Tor  soda,  43-8;  the  error  in  oo  case  exeeadiiu;  half* 
part  per  cent.,  and  being  exactly  connterbalanced  by  taking  tlw  nimibBn  Sludfl 
instead  of  the  coirecl  equivalents,  31-3  and  473. 


Bicarbonate  of  Soda,  H.O.  .  C.O.+Na.O.  .C.0„  »  fonnedbypaM- 
ing  a  current  of  carbonic  acid  gas  through  a  cold  aolation  of  carboi- 
ate ;  the  new  salt  precipitateB  in  small  opaque  crystals,  haviag  ths 
appearance  of  starch.  It  requires  fifteen  parts  of  cold  water  for  in 
Bofutioni  it  has  an  alkaline  reaction,  but  is  not  disagieeabla  to  tha 
taste. 

Sesqmcarbonate  of  Soda  occurs  native  on  the  banks  of  certain  lakei 
in  northern  Africa,  whence  it  is  exported  under  the  name  of  mm. 
Its  formula  is  2Na.O.  .  C.O,  +  3C.O,-|-4H.O.  It  cannot  be  formed 
Bt  will. 

Carbonate  of  Baryta. — Ba.O. .  CO,.  This  saltexista  natire,  em- 
tallized  in  oblique  rhombic  prisms ;  it  is  insoluble  in  pore  water,  bot 
AsBolves  in  water  containing  carbonic  acid.  It  is  rer^  poisonons. 
It  may  be  prepared  artificieSly  by  mixing  solutions  of  eliloride  of 
barium  and  carbonate  of  ammonia ;  a  white  precipitate  falls,  which, 
being  well  washed  and  dried,  is  pure  carbonate  of  barytes.  It  is 
used  in  the  analysis  of  minerals  containing  alkali,  and  for  the  prep- 
aration of  varioua  salts  of  barytes.  It  has  been  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  glass. 

Carbonate  of  Strontia  resembles  perfectly  the  former. 

Carbonate  of  Ltme.— Ca.O.  .  CO,.  Eq.  632-5  or  50-7.  Tlic  di- 
cumstances  and  forms  under  which  this  salt  exists  in  nature  hire 
been  so  frequently  noticed  (p.  477,  225),  and  the  molecular  etmsti- 
tulionaod  peculiarrelations  to  light  of  its  crystals  so  fully  described, 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter  upon  its  history  here  farther.  It 
may  be  prepared  pure  by  decomposing  chloride  of  calcium  by  means 
of  carbonate  of  ammonia  j  it  forms  then  a  white  powder  insoluble  m 
pure  water,  but  dissolving  in  water  containing  carbonic  acid.  This 
IS  not  due  to  the  formation  of  a  bicarbonate  of  lime,  but  owing  to  ■ 
specific  solvent  power  which  a  solution  of  carbonic  acid  in  water 
has  on  many  bodies,  as  silica,  phosphate  of  lime,  JEC.,  which  are  iD' 
soluble  in  pure  water.  It  is  thus  that  carbonate  of  lime  is  held  di» 
solved  in  most  waters,  and  is  deposited  as  a  crust  on  the  interior 
of  any  vessels  in  which  such  water  may  be  boiled.  By  the  gradBil 
dissipation  of  the  carbonic  acid  on  exposure  to  the  air,  the  carbosaie 
of  lime  may  be  slowly  deposited,  and  then  crystallixes  ;  thai  are 
formed  the  remarkable  stalactites,  tec,  of  limestone  caverns. 

Cationate  of  Afagneaia.—Mg.O. .  CO,.  This  salt  exists  anhrdrou 
in  nature,  crystallized  in  rhombohedrons  like  cak  tfu. 
By  dissolving  magnesia  in  water  by  a  stream  of  ax- 
1  bonic  acid,  it  may  be  formed,  and  is  graduaUy  depoot- 
'  in  rbomboidal  prisms  of  six  or  eight'sidea,  as  a,  a, 
,  1  the  figure,  which  contain  three  atoms  of  water.  It 
}  is  this  salt,  Mg.O. .  C0,-|-3  Aq.,  which  exists  in  Ho- 
ray's  solution  of  magnesia.  When  acted  on  by  pure  hot 
water,  this  salt  is  decomposed,  coibonic  acid  escapingi 
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md  basic  carbonate  of  magnesia  being  produced.  It  is  this  basic  car- 
bonate which  constitutes  the  magnesia  albay  or  common  carbonate  of 
magnesia  of  the  shops.  It  is  prepared  oy  mixing  boiling  solutions 
of  sulphate  of  magnesia  and  carbonate  of  soda,  leaving  the  former 
•lightly  in  excess.  The  precipitate  is  very  light  and  bulky,  and  al- 
most totally  insoluble  in  water.  One  fourth  of  the  carbonic  acid  is 
giren  off  in  this  reaction,  and  the  precipitate  is  found  to  be  a  com- 
pound of  carbonate  and  of  hydrate  of  magnesia,  Mg.O.  .  H.O.-|-d- 
(Mr.O.  .  CO..  H.O.),  or  4Mg.O.+3C.Og-|-4  Aq. 

The  nature  of  dolomite  or  magnesian  limestone  has  been  already 
sufficiently  noticed  (p.  348). 

Carbonate  of  Manganese^  Mn.O. .  C.O^,  is  a  white  powder  formed 
lijr  double  decomposition,  and  decomposed  by  a  red  heat. 

Protocarbonate  of  Iron^  Fe.O.  .  C.O^,  exists  native  in  rhombs  iso- 
morphous  with  calc  spar.  It  may  be  prepared  by  decomposing 
protosulphate  of  iron  by  carbonate  of  soda ;  it  forms  a  white  pre- 
cipitate, which,  by  exposure  to  the  air,  rapidly  absorbs  oxygen  and 
gives  out  carbonic  acid,  becoming  green,  and  ultimately  red,  being 
then  mere  peroxide  of  iron.  The  carbonate  of  iron  can  therefore 
acareely  be  obtained  pure ;  but  by  mixing  the  fresh  precipitate  with 
sugar,  and  evaporating  to  dryness  with  constant  agitation,  a  quantity 
of  the  carbonate  remains  undecomposed,  being  protected  from  the 
air  by  a  varnish  of  sugar  on  its  particles,  and  thus  constitutes  the 
corftofuu  ferri  cum  saccharo  of  pharmacy.  The  carbonate  of  iron  is 
soluble  in  water  containing  carbonic  acid,  and  exists  thus  dissolved 
in  chalybeate  spas. 

When  solutions  of  sulphate  of  zinc  and  carbonate  of  soda  are 
mixed  together,  a  basic  carbonate  of  Zinc  is  formed,  consisting  of  2 
(Zn.O. .  (f.02)+3Zn.O. .  H.O.  if  the  solutions  were  warm,  but  of  Zn. 
O..C.O,+2Zn.O.  .H.O.  if  cold;  carbonic  acid  gas  is  given*  off  in 
both  cases. 

There  are  two  carbonates  of  Copper ^  both  basic ;  the  green  carbon- 
ate exists  native  (malachite)^  and  is  used  as  a  pigment.  It  may  be 
formed  by  mixing  solutions  of  a  salt  of  copper  and  an  alkaline  car- 
bonate ;  the  precipitate  is  at  first  flocculent,  and  of  a  fine  pale  blue, 
but  when  boiled  it  becomes  dense,  granular,  and  bright  green:  its 
formula  is  2Cu.O.+C.Os-|-H.O.  The  blue  carbonate  exists  also 
mUive  {Copper^azure),  but  cannot  be  prepared  artificially  so  as  to  be 
permanent:  its  formula  is  3Cu.0.-f  2C.O2+H.O. 

Carbonate  of  Lead^  Pb.O.  .  C.Og,  exists  native,  crystallized  in 
forms  isomorphous  with  those  of  the  carbonate  of  barytes,  and  may 
be  formed  as  a  finely-crystalline  powder  by  decomposing  solution 
of  nitrate  of  lead  by  carbonate  of  soda.  There  are  several  basic 
carbonates  of  lead,  which,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  mixture, 
constitute  the  White  Lead^  or  Ceruse  of  commerce,  so  much  used  in 
painting.  The  composition  of  white  lead  generally  falls  between 
those  given  by  the  formula)  3Pb.O.+2G.O,+H.O.  and  4Pb.O+3G. 
0.+H.0. 

For  the  manufacture  of  white  lead,  very  thin  sheets  of  the  metal 
are  exposed  to  the  fumes  arising  from  vessels  containing^  weak  vin- 
egar, which  are  kept  moderately  warm  by  being  imbedded  in  fer- 
menting tan  i  the  lead,  absorbing  oxygen  from  the  airi  combines 
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with  the  acetic  acid,  fonning  a  basic  acetate  of  lead,  which  u  4^ 
composed  by  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  surroimdiiig  air,  basic  caiWa 
ate  of  lead  being  produced,'  and  neutral  acetate  of  lead  remaining; 
this,  under  the  action  of  the  air,  takes  up  a  new  qaantity  of  kill 
and  the  same  decomposition  is  renewed,  a  minute  quantity  of  ac«^ 
ic  acid  thus  serving  to  produce  a  very  large  quantity  of  cemit 
This  process  has  lately  been  much  improved  by  ezpoaing  Ihhaige, 
finely  ground  and  mixed  with  one  per  cent,  of  acetate  of  lead,  to  i 
stream  of  carbonic  acid,  generally  derived  from  the  fermenting  vils 
of  a  brewery ;  the  one  portion  of  neutral  acetate  successively  imitei 
with  all  the  litharge  to  form  basic  acetate,  the  successive  portioM 
of  which  are  decomposed  by  the  carbonic  acid,  white  lead  beiig 
formed,  and  the  original  quantity  of  neutral  acetate  reikaiiuag  as* 
combined  at  the  end. 

The  carbonates  of  the  other  metals  are  unimportant. 

Carbon  combines  with  the  metals  to  form  carburets^  of  wliieh  thff 
best  known  are  those  of  iron  and  silver ;  the  former  has 'been  fnDjr 
noticed  in  the  description  of  cast-iron  and  steel  Tp.  360^  and  las 
carburet  of  silver  is  a  gray  powder,  which  remains  when  eertais 
silver  salts  of  organic  acids,  as  the  citrate  and  tartrate,  are  imper* 
fectly  burned  away.  , 

Carbonic  Oxide.^C.O.    Atomic  Weight  14-05 1 

If  carbonic  acid  gas  be  passed  through  a  tube  containing  red-hot 
charcoal,  it  takes  up  as  much  more  carbon  as  it  already  contained, 
and  forms  carbonic  oxide ;  its  volume  being  thereby  donbled«  The 
gas  may  also  be  prepared  by  heating  to  redness,  in  an  iron  letort, 
a  mixture  of  charcoal  and  chalk,  when  the  carbonic  acid  ei^lred 
from  the  latter  combines  with  the  excess  of  carbon,  and  form^  eir- 
bonic  oxide  ;  in  place  of  charcoal,  iron  filings  or  adnc  may  be  used; 
the  metal,  in  this  case,  takes  half  of  the  oxygen  from  the  carbonic 
acid,  C.O2  and  Zn.  giving  Zn.O.  and  CO. 

A  very  simple  and  elegant  way  of  obtaining  this  gas  consists  in 
warming  strong  oil  of  vitriol  with  crystals  of  oxalic  acid,  in  a  flask, 
a  by  from  which  a  tube,  /,  passes  to  a  bottle  containing  solution  of 
^  caustic  potash,  a,  as  in  the  figure; 

oyg  from  this  another  tube  conducts  to 

the  pneumatic  trough.     The  oxalic 

acid,  CgO,+H.O.,  yields  up  its  basic 

water  to  the  sulphuric  acid,  and,  as 

f^FF^^  the  oxalic  acid  cannot  exist  except 

■jl  ^^         in  combination  with  some  base,  it  u 

JPK  ^^      resolved  in  carbonic  oxide  and  car- 

U^  ^  bonic  acid  rCA=C.O. +C.0«),  which 

^^V  are  evolvea  as  gases,  mixed  in  equal 

volumes  ;  in  bubbling  through  the 
bottle  containing  potash,  the  carbonic  acid  is  completely  absorbed, 
and  the  pure  carbonic  oxide  may  be  collected  over  water. 

It  is  a  colourless,  inodorous  gas,  and  has  no  action  on  vegetable 
colours ;  it  extinguishes  a  taper,  but  is  combustible,  and,  barninff 
with  a  pale  blue  flame,  forms  carbonic  acid.  It  is  this  gas  whira 
produces,  on  the  top  of  a  clear  coke  fire,  a  blue  flame,  whieh  ap* 
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pears  pnrple  when  seen  with  the  red  background  of  the  glowing 
einders.  It  contains  half  its  volume  of  oxygen ;  its  specific  gravity 
is  972*8.  Carbonic  oxide  appears  to  enter  into  union  with  a  great 
variety  of  bodies,  and  to  act  in  such  compounds  as  a  compound 
imdical. 

.     Oxalic  •tfctd.— CjO,  or  2(aO.)+0.    Eq.  451-2  or  361. 

Oxalic  acid  is  one  of  the  most  important  organic  bodies.  It  is 
found  combined  with  potash,  forming  the  Salt  of  Sorrd^  in  several 
plants  of  the  genera  oxalis  and  rumex,  and  combined  with  lime  in 
the  roots  of  rhubarb,  and  in  a  variety  of  lichens.  It  was  formerly 
extracted  principally  from  the  oxalis  acetosella,  from  whence  its 
name  is  derived,  but  is  now  manufactured  in  larger  quantities  arti- 
ficially. It  is  generally  a  product  of  the  oxidation  of  vegetable  sub- 
stances by  nitric  acid,  on  which  fact  its  mode  of  preparation  is 
founded.  The  substances  employed  are  usually  starch  or  sugar,  n 
quantity  of  which  is  placed  in  an  earthen  pipkin,  of  which  a  great 
number  are  arranged  in  a  shallow  vessel  containing  warm  water ; 
about  four  parts  of  nitric  acid,  specific  gravity  1*4<2,  are  poured  into 
each  pipkin.  The  starch  is  rapidly  oxidized,  and  nitrous  fumes  giv- 
en on  aoundantly ;  when  the  action  has  become  slow,  one  part  more 
of  acid  is  to  be  added,  and  the  heat  increased.  The  liquors  so  ob- 
tained, are  mixed,  evaporated  to  a  pellicle,  and  set  aside  to  crystal- 
Uxe,  and  the  crystals  are  purified  by  re-solution  and  crystallization. 
Ytom  the  mother  liquors  new  quantities  of  oxalic  acid  may  be  ob- 
tained by  heating  with  more  nitric  acid. 

If  we  consider  the  su^ar  in  its  dryest  form  as  being  GisHgOf,  the 
action  of  the  nitric  acid  should  consist  in  first  removing  the  nine 

Suivalents  of  hydrogen,  and  substituting  for  them  nine  equivalents 
oxysen ;  thus  C^O,  and  6N.O5  should  give  6(0,03)  with  9H.0. 
and  6l7.0,.  But  the  action  is  not  so  simple,  as  other  products,  es- 
pecially the  Saccharic  Acid^  are  at  the  same  time  formed.  By  means 
of  permanganate  of  potash,  however,  the  carbon  of  sugar  may  be 
▼ery  elegantly  and  directly  changed  into  oxalic  acid,  CitH^O,  and 
6(Mn.O,+K.O.)  producing  12(Mn.O,)  with  9H.0.  and  6(GaO,+K. 
O.),  the  oxalic  acid  formed  exactly  neutralizing  the  potash  of  the 
manganic  salt  employed. 

The  oxalic  acid  crystallizes  from  its  solution  in  oblique  rhombic 
prisms,  of  which  those  planes  marked  t  c  are  prima- 
ry, and  af  secondary :  the  summit  is  often  dihedral, 
in  which  case  the  plane  a,  and  that  vertically  oppo- 
site to  it,  are  absent.  These  crystals  contain  three 
atoms  of  water,  of  which  one  is  basic :  GgOs+H.O. 
+2  Aq.  When  warmed,  they  give  off  2  Aq.,  and  the  hydrate  of 
oxalic  acid  remains  as  a  white  powder,  which  melts  at  350°,  and 
when  heated  farther  sublimes,  a  portion  being,  however,  decompo- 
sed j  the  products  of  the  reaction  of  oil  of  vitriol  on  oxalic  acid  have 
been  already  noticed  (p.  492).  Oxalic  acid  is  converted  into  car- 
bonic acid  by  contact  with  many  peroxides,  as  the  peroxide  of  man- 
ganese, by  which  means  the  technical  value  of  manganese  ores  may 
be  determined  (see  p.  355).  By  contact  with  a  great  excess  of  hot 
nitric  acid  or  of  chlorine,  it  is  also  converted  into  carbonic  acid. 
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The  acidity  of  oxalic  acid  is  veiy  ^reat ;  a  graiii  of  it  diatobel 
io  30,000  grains  of  water  will  still  affect  litmus  paper.  It  neatnlh 
les  the  alkalies  perfectly,  and  forms  with  them  two  series  of  aeU 
salts.  In  the  neutral  oxalates,  the  oxygen  of  the  acid  to  that  of  the 
base  is  3 :  1.  By  heat,  those  of  the  metals  proper  are  generally  cob- 
verted  into  carbonic  acid  and  metal,  C^Ot+M.O.  g:iYuig  GkO«and]L 
Those  of  the  earths  and  alkalies  evolve  carbonic  oxide,  and  prodace 
a  carbonate,  CjOj-f-M.O.  giving  CO.  and  C.O,+M.O.  The  fonner 
action  is  usefully  applied  to  obtain  cobalt  and  nickel  in  the  metal- 
lic state. 

Oxalic  acid  is  detected  easily  by  its  strong  acidity,  and  its  not 
leaving  a  carbonaceous  residue  when  heated.  Its  solution  givei^ 
with  lime-water,  a  precipitate  which  is  insoluble  in  an  excess  m  ox- 
alic acid,  or  of  any  organic  acid.  It  precipitates,  also,  the  lola- 
tions  of  barytes  and  lead.  It  acts  violently  on  animals  as  a  poison; 
fbr  an  antidote  magnesia  is  the  best,  but  chalk  or  whiting  is  the  most 
readily  procured. 

Several  of  the  oxalates  deserve  special  notice.  There  are  three 
oxalates  of  Potash^  remarkable  as  being  the  bodies  by  which  Woilas- 
ton  satisfied  himself  of  the  truth  of  the  law  of  multiple  combination, 
p.  208,  their  proportions  of  acid  being  as  1  :  2  :  4. 

The  neutral  Oxalate  of  Potash^  K.O, .  CjO^+Aq.,  may  be  formed 
by  acting  on  sugar  by  permanganate  of  potash,  or  by  heating  any 
fixed  organic  matter,  as  sawdust  or  paper,  with  an  excess  of  potash, 
below  redness.  It  is  more  simply  produced  by  neatralizing  oxtlie 
acid,  or  the  following  salt,  with  carbonate  of  potash  i  it  crystallizei 
in  rhombic  prisms,  of  a  bitter  taste,  which  dissolve  in  three  parti 
of  water,  and  are  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

Binoxcdate  of  Potash,  K.O. ,  CaOa+H.O. .  0,0, +2  Aq.,  exists  nst- 
urally  in  the  various  kinds  of  sorrel,  from  whence  it  was  originally 
extracted  under  the  name  of  Salt  of  Sorrel,  but  is  now  artificially 
made.  One  part  of  oxalic  acid  is  exactly  neutralized  by  potash, 
and  then  exactly  as  much  more  oxalic  acid  is  added  to  the  solation, 
from  which,  by  evaporation  and  coolincr,  the  salt  crystallizes  in  ob- 
lique rhombic  prisms,  which  are  soluble  in  forty  parts  of  cold  and 
in  six  parts  of  boiling  water.  Its  taste  is  strongly  acid  and  saline, 
and  it  is  poisonous,  though  less  so  than  the  acid  uncombined. 
When  heated,  the  salt  is  decomposed,  evolving  carbonic  acid  and 
carbonic  oxide,  and  leaving  a  residue  of  carbonate  of  potash,  whidi 
should  be  scarcely  coloured  if  the  salt  were  pure. 

Quadroxalate  of  Potash,  K.O. .  CA4-3H.O. .  CA+4^  Aq.,  is  forth 
ed  by  neutralizing  one  part  of  oxalic  acid  by  potash,  and  adding  to 
the  solution  three  times  as  much  oxalic  acid  more.     It  may  also  be 

Erepared  by  dissolving  the  binoxalate  in  muriatic  acid,  which  takes 
alf  of  the  alkali,  and  the  quadroxalate  crystallizes  out.  This  and 
the  last  salt  are  indiscriminately  sold  in  commerce  as  salt  of  80^ 
reU  and  also  often  as  Salt  of  Lemons,  for  removing  iron  moulds  tad 
suins  of  ink,  which  they  do  by  forming,  with  the  peroxide  of  iron, 
a  soluble  double  salt. 

There  is  but  one  oxalate  of  Soda  ;  it  is  not  important. 
iViW«/e  of  Lime,  Ca.O. .  C20,+2  Aq.,  exists  abundantlv  in  nataie, 
^^cming  the  hard  earthy  basis  of  many  lichens,  and  may  be  prepared 
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by  mixing  solutions  of  oxalate  of  ammonia  and  of  any  soluble  salt 
of  lime.  It  forms  a  white  flocculent  precipitate,  which,  by  boiling, 
becomes  heavy  and  granular.  It  is  totally  insoluble  in  water,  and 
is  hence  used  as  a  means  of  removing  lime  from  solutions,  and  de- 
termining its  quantity.  It  dissolves  in  the  mineral  acids,  but  is  in- 
soluble in  all  organic  acids,  even  the  acetic.  When  heated,  it  leaves 
a  perfectly  white  residue  of  carbonate  of  lime. 

The  remaining  simple  oxalates  are  not  important,  except  the  oX' 
alate. of  Silvery  which  is  a  white  powder,  prepared  by  double  decom- 
position, and  remarkable  for  being  decomposed  by  a  moderate  heat, 
with  a  slight  explosion,  into  carbonic  acid  and  metallic  silver. 

There  aie  several  double  oxalates  of  interest. 

Oxalate  of  Potash  and  Peroxide  of  Iran,  (Fea03+3CaOf)+3K.O.  .  C2O3+6  Aq^ 
is  prepared  by  dissolving  peroxide  of  iron  in  solution  of  binoxalate  ofpotash ;  it 
crystallizes  in  fine  grass-green  tables,  which  are  permanent  in  the  air.  There  exists 
a  gjiwilar  salt  containing  soda. 

Oxalate  of  Potash  and  Chrome,  (CrsOs+SCsOsj+SK.O. .  CiOs+6  Aq.,  is  prepared 
by  dissolving  together  in  hot  water  one  part  of  bichromate  of  potash,  two  of  crjrs- 
tallized  oxahc  acid,  and  two  of  binoxalate  of  potash.  A  copious  evolution  of  car- 
bonic acid  occurs,  toe  chromic  add  being  deprived  of  half  its  oxygen  by  a  part  of 
tine  oxalic  acid,  with  the  remainder  of  which  the  oxide  of  chrome  unites.  The  li- 
quor assumes  a  fine  puiple  colour,  and  on  cooling,  yields  prisms  of  a  splendid  blue 
coloor,  so  deep  as  to  oe  perfectlyopaque,  unless  the  crystals  be  very  thm. 

OxaiaU  of  Copper  and  Potash,  K.O. .  C«Os+Cu.O. .  CsOs+S  Aq.,  is  formed  by  di- 
mting  a  solution  of  binoxalate  of  potash  on  oxide  of  copper.  It  crystallizes  in  fine 
blue  prisms.    It  may  be  obtained  with  4  A^q. 

CMaro-carbonic  wfctrf.  —  CO.  +  CI.  Eq.  619-1  or  49-5.  When 
equal  volumes  of  carbonic  oxide  and  chlorine  are  exposed  for  some 
hours  to  the  light,  they  gradually  combine,  forming  a  colourless  gas, 
which  was  termed  by  J.  Davy,  its  discoverer,  Phosgene  Gas.  Its 
odour  is  very  irritating  ]  the  volume  being  diminished  to  one  half, 
its  density  is  3412.  It  is  decomposed  by  water,  carbonic  and  mu- 
riatic acids  being  formed.  It  is  decomposed  by  most  metals,  which 
unite  with  the  chlorine  and  liberate  carbonic  acid.  Its  action  on 
ammonia  and  on  alcohol  will  be  hereafter  noticed. 

Combination  of  Carbonic  Oxide  and  Potassium^  and  the  Products 

of  its  Decomposition, 

If  potassium  be  heated  in  a  current  of  carbonic  oxide,  the  gas  is 
rapidly  absorbed,  but  no  charcoal  is  separated,  as  occurs  with  car- 
bonic acid  gas.  The  metal  is  converted  into  a  blackish-green  po- 
rous mass.  If  the  air  be  admitted  to  this  while  hot,  it  inflames ; 
when  brought  into  contact  with  water,  it  is  immediately  decomposed, 
a  peculiar  gas  being  given  oflT,  and  a  rhodizonate  of  potash  formed. 
This  oxycarburet  of  potassium  is  obtained  in  quantity  in  the  process 
by  which  potassium  is  procured,  and  constitutes  the  great  obstacle 
to  obtaining  that  metal,  as  described  in  page  337.  It  is  also  formed, 
but  very  impure,  by  merely  brightly  igniting  cream  of  tartar  in  a 
covered  crucible  for  an  hour.  The  composition  of  this  body  is  not 
yet  known,  and  hence  the  mode  of  its  decomposition  cannot  be  ex- 

t rested  in  formulae.  The  gas  which  it  evolves  by  solution  in  water 
as  been  examined  by  Mr.  Davy.  It  is  colourless  and  inflammable, 
and  bums  more  brightly  than  defiant  gas.  Its  characteristic  prop- 
erty is  to  detonate  with  a  brilliant  flash,  and  deposite  charcoal  when 
mixed  with  chlorine,  even  in  the  dark.    He  assigns  to  it  the  formula 

CJI. 
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Rhodizonic  Acid. — This  is  fonned  when  the  oxyearburet  of  pott^ 
sitim  is  dissolved  in  cold  water.  It  is,  when  dry,  isomeric  witk 
carbonic  oxide,  C7O7,  but  it  appears  to  be  a  tribasic  hydracid,  and 
its  formula  CfOio+Ha.  Its  salts  are  of  a  fine  scarlet  red  colooii 
whence  its  name. 

Croconic  Acid,  G5O4,  is  formed  when  a  solation  of  rhodizonate  of 
potash  is  boiled ;  an  atom  of  potash  becomes  free,  and  eroconate 
and  oxalate  of  potash  are  produced;  CfOr-f-^K-O.  giving  K.O.  and 
C,0,+K.O.,  with  C3O4+K.O.  The  salts  of  croconie  aeid  are  bright 
yellow  coloured,  but  do  not  require  other'  notice. 

Mellitic  Acidy  CiO,,  when  dry,  is  found  only  natiTO,  eombined 
with  alumina,  in  a  very  rare  mineral,  mdlite  or  honeyttotu.  It  crys- 
tallizes with  water,  046,4- H.O.,  and  from  its  characters,  especially 
the  properties  of  the  mellate  of  silver,  it  appears  to  be  properly  a 
hydrogen  acid,  having  carbonic  oxide  as  its  radical,  and  its  formula 
to  be  C4O44-H.  When  its  ammonia  salt  is  decomposed  by  heat,  it 
is  resolved  into  two  very  singular  bodies,  paraban  and  euekroic  aeH 
whose  history,  however,  is  not  important  here. 

In  concluding  this  account  of  the  oxygen  compounds  of  carbon,  it 
is  proper  to  notice  the  peculiar  function  which  the  carbonic  oxide 
appears  to  play.    From  the  composition  of  its  chlorine  compound, 
it  is  certain  that  the  equivalent  of  the  gas  is  CO.,  and,  combining 
with  oxygen,  it  forms  carbonic  acid,  C.Os.    But  I  consider  that  we 
cannot  look  upon  oxalic  acid  as  being  a  lower  degree  of  oxidatioa 
of  the  same  radical  as  carbonic  acid.     On  the  contrary,  the  body 
Cfiay  which  is  the  basis  of  it,  enters  into  a  completely  distinct  seriei 
of  compounds,  such  as  oxamide,  and  is  probably  merely  isomeric 
with  carbonic  oxide,  into  which  it  may  be  changed  by  a  variety  of 
reactions.     Still  less  is  carbonic  oxide  the  basis  of  the  rhodizonates, 
C  Ot,  or  of  the  croconates  or  mellates ;  but  the  gas  is  changed  into 
these  more  complex  bodies  by  an  isomeric  action,  which  appears  to 
occur  at  the  moment  that  it  combines  with  the  potassium.    I  look 
upon  the  carbonic  oxide  gas,  therefore,  as  being  the  basis  only  of 
carbonic  acid  and  phosgene  gas,  and  that  the  radicals  of  the  oxalic 
acid  and  the  bodies  of  its  series,  as  well  as  of  the  rhodizonic  and 
other  acids,  are  compounds  of  carbon  and  oxygen,  isomeric  'Vith 
carbonic  oxide,  but  not  yet  isolated. 

OfSulphuret  of  Carfton.— C.S,.    Eq.  4.78-7  or  38-3- 

This  remarkable  substance  is  formed  whenever  sulphur  cobm 
into  contact  with  red-hot  charcoal.  It  may  be  prepared  by  means 
of  the  apparatus  figured  in  page  323 ;  the  tube  a,  c  being  filled  witk 
pieces  of  charcoal  about  the  size  of  almonds,  and  bits  of  snlpbnr 
introduced  from  time  to  time  at  A,  which  is  to  be  then  tightly  clo- 
sed with  a  cork.  The  sulphur  fuses,  and  the  tube  being  a  litue  in- 
clined, runs  down  upon  the  ignited  charcoal,  combines  with  it,  a^d 
the  product  passing  as  vapour  into  the  long  glass  tube  e,/,  is  coa- 
densed,  and  collected  as  a  liquid  in  the  bottle. 

•  In  large  quantihr,  it  is  more  conveniently  prepared  by  fixing,  air  tight,  into  an  iiot 
cylinder  about  a  foot  high  (such  as  a  quicksilver  bottle),  two  iron  tubes,  one  long,  ^ 
rsaching  nearly  to  the  oottom,  and  projecting  a  foot  above  the  top,  and  the  cwa 
short,  c,  and  bent  at  a  right  angle,  serving  to  convey  the  prodnct  to  the  rtmdfW'f 
apparatus.    By  means  of  the  tnbe  c,  the  bottle  may  be  fflled  with  snudl  fiagncav 
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of  ehareoal,  and  »haa,  leioK  pl&eed  In  a  hunwx,  th«  wlda  glass  tube  c,  and  the  sht* 
towei  /,  u«  10  be  allached  bj  corks.  From  the  cock  d  a  stream  of  waWr  dowa, 
which,  gnided  by  the  Eia-plate  gntler  o.  coots  ibe  lube/,  and  la  condnct«il  hj  Iha 
tlucad  i  to  the  basin  x.  When  ihe  bottle  is  bright  red,  small  pieces  ot  solphm-  aia 
to  be  dropped  in  bj  the  long  tabe,  theetid  of  wblchis  to  be  then  carefollf  cjosedap 
bf  m  cork.  The  anlphur,  being  vapotized,  acts  on  (be  chaitoial,  and  the  sulphnret  of 
wboa  Ibimed  tieiQg  condensed  in  (he  narrov  tnbe  cf,  collects  in  the  bottle  n,  which 
la  half  dlled  with  ice  in  order  more  perfectly  to  preserve  it.  Any  incoodensible  gaS' 
e*  tkU  may  be  formed  escape  by  the  tube  m.  The  process  might  bfl  continued  until 
•n  thaduicoal  in  the  bottle  bad  been  converted  into  sulptiaret;  but  if  snlphor  were 
allowed  to  be  present  to  excess,  it  wotdd  melt  (he  bottom  of  the  bottle.  The  process, 
tbeicfore,  should  not  be  pushed  so  far. 

The  Bulphuiet  of  carbon  thus  obtained  contains  an  excess  of  sul< 
phnr  dissolTed  in  it,  and  must  be  purified  by  redistillation  at  a  very 
moderate  heat  (in  a  water  bath) ;  when  about  nine  tenths  have  dis- 
tilled over,  by  allowing  the  residue  to  evaporate  spontaneously 


eopeale,  very  fine  right  rhombic  crystals  of  snlphur  may  be  obtain- 
ed (p.  284). 

e  snlphntet  of  csibon  is  a  colourless  liquid,  of  a  Tory  disagree' 


■■'& 


able  nrlic  smell.    It  does  not  mix  with  water,  but  dissolves  in  si- 
cohof  and  ether.      It  dissolves  sulphur  and  phosphoius  in  large 

Jiuantity.  Its  specific  grarity  is  1-272.  It  boils  at  108'  Fah.,  and 
orms  a  colourless  vapour,  wnose  specific  gravity  is  2-631.  From 
ite  Tolatiltty,  it  obtained  the  name  of  Alcohol  of  Sulphur.  In  evap- 
orating it  produces  great  cold  ;  mercury  may  be  frozen  by  suspend- 
ing tinder  a  bell-glass  a  thermometer,  the  bulb  of  which  is  envel- 
m>ed  by  cotton  moistened  by  this  fluid,  and  rapidly  exhausting  the 
sir.  It  is  Tery  inflammable,  burning  with  a  blue  flame,  and  producing 
carbonic  and  sujphnroas  acids,  n  a  few  drops  of  it  be  let  fall  into 
a  strong  bottle  containing  oxygen,  so  much  of  it  evaporates  as  to 
form  an  explosive  mixture  with  the  gas,  which  then  detonates  when 
tonehed  with  a  lighted  taper,  like  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydro- 
gen. When  the  sulphuret  of  carbon  is  heated  in  contact  with  a 
metal,  carbon  is  separated,  and  a  metallic  snlphuret  produced.  It  ie 
thua  found  to  consist  of  one  atom  of  carbon  united  to  two  of  Mil- 
pfanr,  and  its  formula  to  be  C.S|. 

It  is  a  powerful  sulphur  acid,  combining  with  the  sulphurets  ot 
the  alkaline  metals  and  forming  sulphur  salts,  which  are  crysullt- 
zable ;  with  tke  Bulpfaarett  of  lead,  silver,  copper,  ice.,  it  fonai  ib- 
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soluble  compounds,  which  correspond  closely  in  composition  toAi 
ordinary  carbonates.  This  substance  is,  in  fact,  exactly  eqaivaku 
to  carbonic  acid,  C.O2,  the  sulphur  being  replaced  by  oxygen,  ink 
which  its  analogies  have  been  already  noticed  in  p.  291.  Theni 
phuret  of  carbon  is  hence  often  called  StUphacarbonic  Jleid. 

Moist  chlorine  converts  this  body  into  a  crystalline  substance  lib 
camphor  i  but  this,  as  well  as  the  products  of  the  action  of  nitric 
acid  and  of  strong  alkalies,  have  not  yet  been  accurately  examinei 

Chlorides  of  Carbon» 

Sfubchhride  of  Carbon^  CtCl.,  is  formed  by  passing  the  vapoor  of  the  jntrtoehloaji 
many  times  through  an  ignited  glass  tube ;  chlorine  is  given  off,  ana  the  snbchl^ 
ride  deposited  in  silky  ciystals,  which  are  fusible,  and  sublime  at  about  300* » 
changed. 

Prolockloride  of  Cation,  CsCIs,  is  also  formed  from  the  sesquichlotide  of  caita 
by  heating  its  vapour  to  redness,  when  chlorine  is  given  off;  or  better  by  distilMiK 
the  sesquichlorioe  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  suTphuret  of  potasstam,  which  ut- 
moves  one  third  of  the  chlorine.  It  is  a  limpid  fluid,  boiling  at  160® ;  the  sp.  gL  tf 
its  vapour  is  2^63.    Bv  a  strong  heat  it  gives  subchloride  and  free  chlorine. 

SesquuMarid€  of  Quvon,  C2CU,  is  produced  by  the  action  of  a  great  excess  of  cUd- 
rine  in  bright  sunshine  on  olefiant  gas  or  on  muriatic  ether;  all  the  hydragea  d 
these  bodies  is  removed,  and  the  carbon  remains  united  with  chlorine.  It  finaiA 
white  crystalline  mass  like  camphor,  which  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  fa  at 
cohol  and  ether.  It  melts  at  SSCr",  and  sublimes  at  360^  unchanged ;  at  a  red  heat  it 
abandons  chlorine,  and  forms  the  bodies  last  described. 

Bichloride  of  Carbon,  CzCU,  is  formed  by  exposing  a  body  termed  chlotofaa^ 
whose  formula  is  C2H.CI9,  or  marsh  gas,  dtUt  to  an  excess  of  chlorine  in  bright  §■• 
light    The  hydrogen  is  gradually  removed  and  replaced  by  chlorine.    It  ii  "^'^ 
its  sp.  gr.  is  1*6;  it  boils  at  192°.    The  sp.  gr.  of  its  vapour  is  5308. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

OF  THE   COKPOUNDS  OF  NITBOGEN  AND  nVDROGEN.      AMMONIA,  ITS  DERIT* 

ATIVES    AND   COMPOUNDS. 

Although  there  is  very  perfect  evidence  that  hydrogen  and  ni- 
trogen unite  in  two,  perhaps  in  three  proportions,  we  as  yet  know 
hut  one  of  these  in  an  isolated  form,  which  is  the  volatile  alkali^ 
Ammonia.  This  was  known  to  the  earliest  chemists,  but  the  im- 
portance of  its  history  to  the  progress  of  chemical  philosophy  his 
been  but  lately  felt  to  its  just  extent. 

Ammonia  is  produced  in  almost  all  reactions  where  nitrogen  and 
hydrogen  are  brought  together,  one  or  both  being  nascent.  Thofi 
when  an  electric  spark  is  passed  through  damp  air,  nitric  acid  and 
ammonia  are  both  formed,  and  hence  the  rain  which  falls  after  thun- 
der-storms contains  nitrate  of  ammonia.  It  is  evolved  in  large 
quantities  in  the  putrefaction  of  orsfanic  substances  containing  ni- 
trogen, and  is  formed  also  by  their  distillation  at  high  temperature^ 
whence  the  greater  supply  of  ammonia  used  in  the  arts  is  derived. 
When  any  oxide  of  nitrogen  is  mixed  with  hydrogen,  and  passed 
through  a  tube  containing  red-hot  spongy  platinum,  ammonia  is 
formed  i  and,  lastly,  it  is  produced  abundantly  when  iron  or  tin  is 
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oxidized  Tiolently  by  nitric  acid,  the  oxygen  being  taken  both  from 
the  acid  and  water,  the  nascent  hydrogen  and  nitrogen  unite.  Am- 
monia is  also  a  product  of  organization,  being  contained  in  the 
sweat  of  animals,  and  being  exhaled  by  the  flowers  of  many  plants, 
and  by  the  leaves,  also,  of  the  cruciferse. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  chemist,  ammonia  is  obtained  from  the 
muriate  of  ammonia,  or  sal  ammoniac,  which  is  manufactured  in 
large  quantities  for  commerce,  by  processes  to  be  hereafter  de- 
scribed. Equal  parts  of  the  sal  ammoniac,  in  powder,  and  slacked 
lime  are  to  be  intimately  mixed  and  heated  in  a  flask,  from  which 
a  bent  tube  passes ;  the  gas  which  issues  is  to  be  conducted  through 
a  tube,  as  in  the  figure  (p.  3]0),  containing  dry  lime  or  fused  pot* 
ash,  by  which  adhering  moisture  is  removed,  and  it  may  then  be 
collected  over  mercury.  It  is  colourless  and  transparent.  Its  odour 
18  strong,  pungent,  and  irritating,  well  known  as  the  smell  of  harts- 
horn. When  perfectly  dry,  it  has  no  action  on  vegetable  colours  i 
but  if  damp,  it  reacts  powerfully  alkaline.  The  brown  colour  which 
it  produces  on  turmeric  disappears  when  heat  is  applied,  by  which 
it  18  distinguished  from  the  browning  by  the  fixed  alkalies  or  earths. 
By  a  pressure  of  6^  atmospheres,  or  at  a  temperature  of  — 61°,  gas- 
eous ammonia  is  liquefied.  When  inspired  pure,  it  proves  excess* 
irely  caustic  and  poisonous. 

Ammonia  is  slightly  combustible.  It  does  not  support  combus- 
tion. When  a  series  of  electric  sparks  is  passed  through  a  quan- 
tity of  the  gas  confined  over  mercury,  its  volume  enlarges,  and  ul- 
timately becomes  double.  It  is  then  totally  decomposed,  and  the 
resulting  gas  consists  of  three  volumes  of  hydrogen  and  one  of  ni- 
trogen: the  specific  gravity  of  ammonia  is  therefore  591*5,  as  de- 
duced in  p.  215,  and  its  formula  N.H3.  If  a  current  of  ammoniacal 
gas  be  passed  through  a  red-hot  tube  filled  with  iron  wire,  it  is  de- 
composed in  the  same  way  as  by  electricity.  If  the  tube  contain 
red-hot  charcoal,  carbon  is  taken  up,  and  prussiate  of  ammonia  and 
carburet  of  hydrogen  produced. 

Ammoniacal  gas  is  rapidly  absorbed  by  water,  which  takes  up 
780  times  its  volume  at  32^.  Great  heat  is  thereby  evolved,  and 
the  solution,  which  augments  two  thirds  in  volume,  has  a  specific 
gravity  of  0-872,  and  boils  at  120"^.  It  contains  then  about  32  per 
cent,  of  ammonia,  and  approximates  to  the  formula  N.H3-I-4  Aq. 
This  solution  is  termed  Water  of  ^mmonia^  or,  improperly.  Liquid 
Ammonia,  To  prepare  it  upon  a  larger  scale,  the  matrass  and  se- 
ries of  three-necked  bottles,  described  and  figured  -in  p.  308,  may 
be  employed.  Five  parts  of  lime,  slacked,  and  mixed  with  as  much 
water  as  will  convert  it  into  a  thin  paste,  are  to  be  introduced,  with 
four  parts  of  powdered  sal  ammoniac,  into  the  matrass,  which  is 
then  to  be  placed  upon  the  sand-bath,  and  connected  with  the  range 
of  bottles.  The  first  bottle  is  left  empty,  in  order  to  catch  any  wa- 
ter or  mixture  that  may  be  carried  over,  and  it  should  be  allowed 
to  grow  warm,  in  order  that  it  may  retain  no  gas ;  in  the  other  bot- 
tles water  is  placed,  by  which  the  gas  is  absorbed,  and  they  are 
kept  cool  by  damp  cloths  applied  to  their  surface.  For  ordinary 
purposes,  water  of  ammonia  need  not  contain  more  than  18  per 
cent,  of  gas ;  it  then  has  a  specific  gravity  of  0*930. 
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The  watery  Bolution  of  ammonia  possesses  all  the  characten  4 
the  gas  in  a  strong  degree.  It  neutralizes  the  stronffeat  acidsi  nl 
acts  in  all  respects  as  a  strong  hase,  ranking  next  to  lime.  It  fom 
manv  classes  of  combinations,  in  some  of  which  it  exists  anaiteiel, 
but  in  others  it  first  undergoes  peculiar  decomposition.  Its  actiM 
on  chlorine  is  verv  violent,  and  accompanied  by  flame  |  sal  ama^* 
niac  is  formed  and  nitrogen  set  free,  as  described  in  p.  5261. 

Ammonia  is  very  easily  recognised :  its  odour,  the  brown  colov 
given  to  turmeric  paper,  which  is  removed  by  a  gentle  heat,  and  its 
forming  dense  white  fumes  on  the  approach  of  a  glass  rod  moistei- 
ed  with  strong  muriatic  acid,  characterize  it  when  free ;  all  siiih 
stances  which  contain  ammonia  are  either  volatilized  by  heat,  off 
decomposed,  the  ammonia  being  generally  liberated ;  in  all  case% 
by  heating  the  body  with  moist  caustic  potash,  ammonia  is  evolved 
as^s,  and  may  be  known  by  the  properties  now  described. 

The  real  nature  of  ammonia  has  recently  been  the  subject  of 
much  inquiry ;  its  equivalent  is  satisfactorily  determinea  to  \m 
17*  1,  and  hence  its  formula  is  N,H|,  and  its  equivalent  volume  4.  It 
may  enter  into  combination  directly  with  dry  oxygen  acids,  but  it 
does  not  then  form  the  proper  ammoniacal  salts,  which  all  eontsia 
an  atom  of  water  essential  to  their  constitution.  It  combines  with 
a  great  number  of  saline  bodies,  and  then  resembles,  in  its  fonctioui 
their  water  of  crystallization.  Its  most  remarkable  property,  how- 
ever, is,  that,  in  acting  on  metallic  compounds,  and  on  certain  o^ 
ganic  acids,  it  abandons  an  atom  of  hydrogen,  and  the  remainiBg 
N.H|  combines  with  the  metal,  or  with  the  radical  of  the  acid.  Hiot, 
with  Hg.Cl.  and  N.H,  there  result  Hgr.N.Hs  and  H.Cl. ;  with  Pt(% 
and  2N.H3  there  are  formed  Pt.  +  SN.H,  and  2H.C1.  i  from  Hg. .  N.0| 
and  N.H3  are  produced  Hg.N.Hj  and  H.N.O5.  Of  organic  bodies, 
oxalate  of  ammonia  gives,  when  heated,  CaOg-f-N-Hs,  and  benzotte 
of  ammonia  produces  similarly  CuHsOg+N.Hg.  It  is  hence  evident 
that  the  third  atom  of  hydrogen  is  not  so  intimately  combined  with 
the  nitrogen  as  the  remaining  two ;  it  may  be  eliminated  by  the 
simplest  reactions,  but  the  N.  and  Hg  remain  much  more  firmly 
united,  and  separate  only  when  the  constitution  of  the  ammonia  if 
totally  broken  up.  I  hence  concluded  that  the  N.H,  should  be  con- 
sidered as  the  radical  of  ammonia,  and  proposed  to  term  it  AmUo^ 
gene^  and  its  symbol  Ad.  The  ammonia  is  then  ^midide  of  HjfdrO" 
gen^  and  its  rational  formula  N.HgH.  or  Ad.H.  Ammonia  is  thos 
assimilated  to  water,  and  to  chloride  of  hydrogen  in  constitation, 
the  radical  amidogene  having  the  closest  analogy  to  oxygen  and 
chlorine.  These  conclusions  nave  been  almost  unanimously  adopt- 
ed by  chemists. 

These  views  are  remarkably  illustrated  by  the  action  of  ammonia 
on  potassium  ]  when  this  metal  is  heated  in  the  dry  eras,  hydroffea 
is  disengaged,  and  a  fusible  olive-green  substance  is  obtained.  The 
quantity  of  hydrogen  evolved  is  the  same,  as  that  which  the  metal 
should  evolve  from  water,  that  is,  one  atom,  and  the  olive  body  con- 
sists of  K.N.H2.  It  is  Amididt  of  Potassium.  When  put  into  water, 
Sotash  and  ammonia  are  produced,  K.Ad.  and  H.O.  giving  K.O.  and 
[.Ad.  When  this  olive  substance  is  heated  nearly  to  redness,  am- 
monia is  expelled  and  Jfitrurtt  of  Potassium  remains,  3K. .  NUg  giv* 
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ing  2N.Hs  and  K^N.    The  phenomena  are  exactly  the  same  with 
sodiam,  an  amidide  and  a  nitruret  of  sodium  being  thus  formed. 

In  describing  the  compoands  of  ammonia,  it  is  necessary  to  dis- 
tinguish those  in  which  ammonia  acts  simply  as  amidide  of  hydro- 
Sn,  resembling  in  its  functions  the  oxide  or  chloride  of  hydrogen, 
>m  the  class  of  bodies  in  which  the  ammonia  is  associated  with 
wftter,  the  proper  salts  of  ammonia,  which,  as  already  noticed,  are 
isomorphous  with  those  of  potash.  I  shall  have  occasion  to  discuss 
the  theory  of  these  bodies  farther,  but  shall  first  describe  the  most 
important  members  of  the  former  class. 

C^mmama  and  Chlorine. — If  a  bottle  full  of  chlorine  gas  be  in- 
Terted  in  a  cup  containing  a  solution  of  sulphate  or  muriate  of  am- 
monia, it  is  gradually  absorbed,  and  a  heavy  yellow  liquid  collects 
in  globules  in  the  bottom  of  the  cup.  This  substance  must  be  treated 
with  the  utmost  caution ;  if  strongly  rubbed  or  struck,  or  if  it  be 
touched  with  any  greasy  body,  or  with  phosphorus,  it  explodes  with 
intense  violence ;  a  globule  as  large  as  a  pin-head,  on  being  exploded 
in  a  teacup,  shatters  it  to  pieces.  Almost  every  chemist  who  has 
examined  it  has-  been  severely  hurt,  and  hence  its  composition  is 
not  yet  well  known.  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  found  that,  when  decom- 
poscKl  over  mercury,  it  gives  nitrogen  and  chlorine  in  the  propor- 
tions by  volume  of  1 :  3,  and  hence  it  was  concluded  to  be  Chloride 
of  Jlzotej  N.Gls,  under  which  name  it  is  described  in  most  books.  It 
ims  been  observed^  however,  that  traces  of  sal  ammoniac  are  formed 
when  it  is  decomposed ;  it  conseauently  must  contain  hydrogen, 
and  it  may  probably  be  bichloride  of  ^midogene,  Ad.Cl2,  which,  when 
decomposed,  should  produce  N.  and  CI3,  besides  Ad.H. .  H.Cl. 

Iodine  and  Ammonia, — When  the  semi-fluid  compound  of  iodine 
and  ammonia  is  put  into  water,  it  is  decomposed  into  hydriodate 
of  ammonia,  and  a  brown  powder  which  is  usually  described  as  /o- 
OdeofAzote^  N.I,.  This  substance  may  also  be  prepared  by  digest- 
ing iodine  in  water  of  ammonia,  the  iodine  gradually  changing  into 
the  brown  substance,  and  the  solution  containing  hydriodate  of  am- 
monia :  this  body  must  be  collected  on  filters  in  very  small  quantity, 
and  dried  merely  by  exposure  to  the  air ;  if  it  be  rubbed,  even  un- 
der water,  it  explodes  with  a  violent  detonation,  though  not  so  pow- 
erfully as  the  previous  body.  The  cloud  of  hydriodate  of  ammonia, 
formed  by  its  decomposition,  is  very  evident ;  it  therefore  contains 
hydrogen,  and  I  look  upon  it  as  a  biniodide  of  ^midogene,  Ad.Ig. 

A  corresponding  compound  cOntaininp^  bromine  has  been  formed. 

By  the  action  of  ammonia  on  metalhc  oxides,  a  numerous  class 
of  bodies  may  be  formed,  which  all  possess  more  or  less  violent 
detonating  properties ;  they  all  contain  combined  water.  It  is  im- 
possible to  say,  positively,  whether  the  ammonia  exists  undecom- 
posed  in  theqp  bodies  j  I  rather  think  it  does,  and  I  shall  hence 
term  them  ammoniureis, 

Jlmtnoniuret  of  Silver, — This  is  the  most  violent  of  all  these  com- 
pounds :  it  is  prepared  by  digesting  recently-prepared  oxide  of  sil- 
ver in  water  of  ammonia,  or  by  dissolving  nitrate  of  silver  in  an  ex- 
cess of  water  of  ammonia,  and  precipitating  the  solution  by  caustic 
potash.  It  is  a  brown  powder,  which  detonates  violently  by  the 
•lightest  diock  or  friction  i  when  exploded,  it  is  said  to  produce 
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water,  azote,  and  metallic  silver,  which  should  give  for  its  fonnik 
N.EI^+SAg.O.-f  Aq.  But  the  facility  of  its  decomposition,  which 
has  been  the  cause  of  many  serious  accidents,  has  prevented  it  b^ 
ing  accurately  analyzed. 

Ammoniuret  of  Goldj  Au.0s+2Ad.H.,  is  produced  by  the  actim 
of  water  of  ammonia  on  peroxide  of  gold.  It  is  a  brown  powder, 
nearly  as  explosive  as  the  former  body,  but  it  has  been  accaratehf 
analyzed  by  Dumas.  These  bodies  are  known  as  FulmiTUMtit^  CM 
or  Silver. 

The  Ammoniurtt  of  Platinum  is  formed  by  digesting  hydrated 
oxide  of  platinum  in  water  of  ammonia.  It  is  a  light-brown,  powder, 
not  yet  analyzed,  and  quite  diflTerent  from  the  impure  substance 
described  in  books  as  Davy's  fulminating  platinum. 

I  have  examined  the  ammoniurets  of  Copper  and  Mercury  formed  by  digestiDff  ths 
oxides  of  these  metails  in  water  of  ammonia:  the  |rst  is  blue,  the  secondjeUow; 
their  formulae  are  3Cu.O.+2Ad.H.+6  Aq.,  and  3Hg.O+Ad.H.4-2  Aq.  T*liej  de- 
tonate  feebly  when  heated.  There  exist,  also,  compomids  of  ammoziia  with  the  Gl- 
ides of  uranium,  of  iron,  and  of  osmium,  which  have  not  been  accurately  examioei 

By  the  action  of  heat  on  some  metallic  compounds  of  ammonia,  true  nitnirets  of 
Che  metals  have  been  obtained,  of  which  the  most  remarkable  are  those  of  copper 
and  mercury.  The  nitruret  of  Copper  was  formed  by  passing  ammonia  over  anhy- 
drous oxide  of  copper  at  a  temperature  of  480°  Fah. ;  water  is  evolved,  and  the 
nitrogen  and  copper  unite,  formmg  a  black  powder,  which,  at  the  temperature  of 
540°,  is  decomposed,  with  the  evolution  of  a  red  light,  into  its  elements.  Its  fonmila 
appears  to  be  CueN.,  which  corresponds  to  the  suboxide  CasO.,  as  when  repladD|: 
oxygen  J  is  equivalent  to  O.  (see  p.  262)  and  Cu5N.=3(Cu2+ J).  Schraeter,  to  whom 
the  discovery  of  the  above  comnound  is  due,  formed  also  a  nitrurel  of  Cknfmt^  whoM 
formula  is  not  quite  ascertained. 

Ammonia  is  absorbed  in  large  quantities  by  the  chlorides  of  phosphonis  and  of 
sulphur,  and  substances  produced  which  possess  singular  properties. 

Amnumiacal  Protochlonde  of  Phosphorus^  P.Cla+SAa.H.,  is  obtained  by  exposing  the 
liquid  chloride  of  phosphorus  to  a  current  of  diy  anmionia.  It  forms  a  white  pov- 
der,  which,  when  put  in  contact  with  water,  produces  sal  ammoniac,  and  an  insol- 
uble white  substance  that  has  not  been  analyzed ;  the  reaction  is  probably  dttt 
3(C1.H. .  Ad.n.J  and  P.NaHs  result.  If  the  ammoniacal  protochlonde  of  phosphona 
be  calcined  witnout  access  of  air,  a  very  remarkable  body,  phoaphurH  of  Az&ky  the 
formula  of  which  is  P.Ni,  is  produced,  while  phosphorus,  nydrogen,  ammonia,  and 
sal  ammoniac  are  expelled.  The  phosphuret  of  azote  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  re* 
sists  the  action  of  the  most  powerful  acids  and  alkalies.  The  composition  of  ths 
ammoniacal  perchlorides  of  Pho^horus  is  not  quite  certain,  as  these  bodies  appear  to 
decompose  each  other.  The  formula  is  P.ClsH-2Ad.H.  When  calcined  they  yield 
phosphuret  of  azote. 

Gaseous  ammonia  and  chloride  of  sulphur  combine  in  two  proportions,  accordioz 
as  each  ingredient  is  in  excess.  The  formulae  of  these  bodies  are  S.Cl.-fAd.H.  and 
S.Cl.-J-2Ad.H.    The  former  is  a  brown  powder,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether:  the 

latter  is        "  "  -     '"^ '-^'-  "-  ^  ^'~    ' 

of  their 

volatile  ^    , .,  

and  hypbsulphurous  acid,  2(SsN.)  and  6H.0.  giving  SSjOj  and  2Ad.H. 

When  chloride  of  sulphur  is  digested  with  water  of  ammonia,  a  brown  substance 
is  formed,  whose  composition  is  CI.S4 .  NjHe.  It  is  probably  formed  of  chloride  and 
amididc  of  sulphur,  S.C1.4-3(S.Ad.) 

Ammoniacal  gas  is  absorbed  in  great  quantity  bv  the  volatile  chlorides  of  boroD, 
arsenic,  tin,  and  titanium.  The  compounds  formed  are  white  and  cr}'.';talHne ;  Uiey 
are  decomposed  by  water,  and  the  solution  contains  sal  ammoniac,  and  the  metal 
or  the  boron,  in  combination  with  oxi'gcn. 

There  are  few  metallic  salts  which  do  &ot  absorb  ammonia  when  exposed  to  a 
current  of  the  dry  gas;  but  certain  metals  are  specially  distinguished  by  tne  charac- 
ter that  ammonia  added  to  their  solutions  produces  precipitates  which  either  contain 
ammonia  or  amtdogene,  as  is  the  case  with  mercury,  palladium,  and  platinum,  or 
by  an  excess  of  the  ammonia  the  precipitate  is  redissv-^lved,  and  soluble  compounds 
containing  ammonia  are  produced,  as  occurs  with  zinc,  copper,  nickel,  cobalt,  and 
aiso  palladium  and  platiniun.    The  number  of  combinations  thus  formed  is  so  vexy 
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great  that  it  would  be  tedious  to  describe  all,  and  I  sball  hence  notice  only  such  as 
possess  scientific  or  pharmaceutical  importance. 

1.  ^mmonia'Salts  of  Zinc. 

Dry  sulphate  of  zinc  exposed  to  a  current  of  diy  ammonia  absorbs  it,  producing  a 
white  powder,  2(Zn.O. .  S.Os)+5Ad.H.,  which  dissolves  perfectly  in  water. 

If  water  of  ammonia  be  added  to  a  solution  of  chloride  of  2dnc,  a  basic  chloride  is 
precipitated,  which  being  redissolved  by  an  excess  of  ammonia,  a  colourless  solu- 
tion is  obtained,  which  crystallizes  on  cooling.  According  to  the  proportion  of  am- 
monia in  exces^.  I  have  found  that  one  or  other  of  two  compounds  may  be  formed, 
one  in  long  and  brilliant  prisms,  the  other  in  fine  peariy  tables.  The  latter  salt  con- 
sists of  Zn.Cl.+aAd.H.H-H.O.,  the  former  of  2(Zn.Cl.)+2Ad.H.+H.O.  In  these 
salts,  as  in  all  such  as  are  produced  by  the  action  of  an  excess  of  ammonia  on  a 
metallic  salt,  I  consider  that  the  acid  exists  combined  with  ammonia,  and  not  with 
the  metallic  oxide,  in  which  they  differ  essentially  from  those  produced  by  the  di- 
rect absorption  of  ammonia  by  a  salt,  in  which  I  conceive  the  union  of  the  acid  and 
oxide  not  to  be  disturbed,  tience  I  write  the  formula  of  the  tabular  amnumiorchloride 
^Zxnc  as  Ad.H. .  H.Cl.+Ad.H. .  Zn.O.  When  heated  it  gives  off  ammnniq  and 
water,  and  a  white  powder,  Ad.H. .  Zn.CL,  remains. 

By  the  action  of  an  excess  of  ammonia  on  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  the  om^ 
moMtMuiUof  Zinc  is  formed:  its  formula  is  Ad.H. .  H.O. .  S.09+Ad.H. .  Zn.O. 
It  crystallizes  m  short  prisms ;  when  heated  it  evolves  Ad.H. .  H.O.,  and  a  white 
powder,  Ad.H. .  Zn.O. .  S.Os  remains.  In  crystals  it  contains  3  Aq.,  of  which  it 
loses  two  by  efflorescence,  and  the  third  by  a  moderate  heat 

2.  ^mmonta'Salts  of  Copper, 

Chloride  of  copper  absorbs  dry  anmionia,  forming  a  blue  compound,  Cu.CL-)-3Ad. 
H^soluble  in'water. 

When  ammonia  is  added  to  a  strong  and  hot  solution  of  chloride  of  copper,  until 
the  precipitate  which  first  forms  is  perfectly  redissolved,  a  deep  purple  liquor  is 
prodiioed,  from  which  octohedral  cirstals  are  deposited  on  cooling.  Their  for- 
mula is  Ad.H. .  H.Cl.+Ad.H. .  Cu.0.  When  heated,  these  crystals  evolve  am- 
monia and  water,  and  a  blue  powder,  Ad.H. .  H.C1.,  remains,  which  is  totally  decom- 
posed by  a  strong  heat. 

Dry  sulphate  of  copper  exposed  to  a  current  of  dry  ammonia  forms  a  fine  puiple 
powder,  whose  formula  is  2(Cu.O. .  S.03)+5Ad.H. 

An  excess  of  ammonia  gives,  with  a  strong  solution  of  sulphate  of 
copper,  a  rich  purple  liquor,  from  which  the  ammoniaad  sulphate  of  Cop- 
per  cr3rstallizes  on  cooling  in  large  right  rhombic  prisms,  «,  u\  with 
dihedral  summits,  t,  i,  as  in  the  figure,  m  being  a  secondary  plane.  I 
consider  these  crystals,  however,  to  be  macles.  The  formula  of  this 
salt  is  Ad.H. .  H.O. .  S.Os+Ad.H. .  Cu.O.  When  heated,  it  gives  off 
ammonia  and  water,  and  a  green  powder,  Ad.H. .  Cu.O. .  S.Os,  remains. 

Under  the  name  of  cuprum  amnumiaUimy  the  ammoniacal  sulphate  of  copper  is  em* 
ployed  in  medicine.  It  is  then  prepared  by  rubbing  together  sulphate  of  copper  and 
caitwnate  of  ammonia  in  a  mortar.  The  mass  becomes  pasty,  owing  to  the  water 
of  cryst^dlization  of  the  sulphate  of  copper  becoming  free,  and  carbonic  acid  is  giv- 
en on.  The  purple  mass  which  results  is  soluble  in  water,  and  generally  contains 
carbonate  of  ammonia  in  excess. 

When  a  hot  and  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  copper  is  decomposed  by  an  excess 
of  ammonia,  and  allowed  to  cool,  the  ammoniacat  nUraie  of  Copper  ciystallizes  in 
rhombic  octohedrons  of  a  fine  purple  colour:  its  formula  is  Ad.H. .  H.O.  .N.O5+ 
Cu.  Ad.  In  this  body  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  metal  being  combined  with  amidogene, 
and  not  the  oxide  with  ammonia ;  hence  probably  arises  its  remarkable  character 
of  deflagrating  violently  when  heated  until  it  begins  to  melt. 

Thj^iodide  and  fluoride  of  copper  produce  compounds  resembling  those  of  the 

3.  AmmoniorSalta  of  Jfickd  and  of  Cobalt, 

These  resemble  the  corresponding  salts  of  copper  so  perfectly,  that  it  is  sufiicient 
to  refer  to  the  foregoing  for  their  properties;  ana  dieir  composition  is  obtained  by 
tnbstitating  Ni  or  Co.  for  Cu.  in  the  rormulse. 
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4.  Ammonia-Salts  of  Silver. 

The  chloride  of  silver  is  soluble  in  water  of  ammonia.  The  solation  nves  apupt 
white  rhombic  cryst^,  which  exhale  ammonia  when  exposed  to  the  air,  and  ksvi 
chloride  of  silver. 

When  the  sulphate  or  the  nitrate  of  silver  is  treated  with  an  excess  of  water  of 
ammonia^  coloarless  solutions  are  obtained^hich  yield  br  evaporatioii  double  satasi 
in  rhombic  prisms,  having  the  foimulao  Ad.H. .  H.O. .  S.Ofl+Ai*Ad.  and  AdA.R 
O. .  N.Os+Ag.Ad.  In  both  salts  the  silver  is  combiiied  with  ainid^;eiie.  ChramaiB 
of  silver  and  ammonia  gives  a  similar  salt  The  ammonia-nitrate  ofsUrer  is  esuplof- 
ed  in  testing  fi>r  arsenic  and  in  preparing  lUlminating  silver.  A  lemaikaUe  pnp- 
erty  of  it  is,  that  when  fused  it  evolves  ammonia  and  nitrogen,  and  metallie  sflfv 
remains  mixed  with  ordinaxy  nitrate  of  ammonia,  and  coats  the  aides  of  the  aiaa 
containing  it  with  a  brilliant  mirror  surface.  By  a  hi^r  tempexatoie  the  nlMs 
of  ammonia  is  decomposed,  and  nitrous  oxide  evolved. 

5.  AmmoniorSaba  ofPalladium» 

This  metal  is  remarkable  for  giving  with  ammonia  two  series  of  salts,  of  wUd 
one  is  soluble  and  the  other  insoluble  in  water. 

When  ammonia  is  added  to  a  solution  of  protochloride  of  palladium,  a  llesh-eol- 
cured  precipitate  is  produced,  having  the  formula  Pd.Cl. .  Ad^  When  more  an- 
monia  is  aaded,  it  dissolves^  and  from  the  solution  the  second  salt  arstaUiaes  in 
long  rectangular  prisms,  having  the  formula  Ad.H. .  H.Cl.+Pd.O. .  ELAd.  By  a 
gentle  heat,  an  atom  of  water  is  given  off,  and  the  metal  exists  then  in  the  saJt  as 
amidide.  LQ  in  a  solution  of  thi&  salt,  the  excess  of  anunonia  be  neutralised  by  mu- 
riatic acid,  a  yellow  crjrstalline  precipitate  forms,  which  has  the  same  ionanla  as  the 
first  salt,  Pd.CL+RAd. 

With  solution  of  sulphate  of  palladium  and  water  of  anunonia,  a  precisely  similar 
series  of  salts  is  formed',  the  first  being  fiesb-red,  Pd.O. .  S.Ot+ILAd.;  the  lecond 
salt  in  colourless  prisms,  Ad.H. .  H.O. .  S.Ot+Pd.O. .  H.Ad.,  aiid,  when  dried,  the 
last  member  becoming  Pd.Ad.;  and  by  a  small  quantity  of  an  acid,  a  ciystallina 
precipitate,  which  consists  also  of  Pd.O. .  S.Os+H.Ad. 

The  iodide  of  palladium  gives  similar  salts.  With  the  nitrate  no  other  than  the 
colourless  cr}'stailine  salt  can  be  obtained,  whose  form  is  thin  rhombic  plates,  Ad. 
H..H.0..N.05+Pd.Ad.  When  heated,  it  deflagrates  like  loose  gnnp^vder,  ud 
leaves  behind  metallic  palladium  as  a  black  powder. 

In  the  red  and  yellow  insoluble  ammonia-salts  of  palladium,  althoni^  the  experi- 
mental composition  is  the  same,  I  consider  that  an  important  difference  of  eonstilii- 
tion  exists.  The  red  salts  are  formed  by  adding  anunonia  to  a  simpU  salt  of  the 
metal ;  direct  union  then  occurs,  and  we  have,  for  example,  Pd.CL+HJLd.  Bitt 
when  we  form  the  yellow  salt  by  adding  an  acid  to  a  solution  of  the  soluble  ammo- 
nia-salt, I  conceive  that  the  acid  unites  directly  with  the  amidide  of  the  metaLtad 
thus  forms,  for  example,  Pd. Ad. + H.CL  The  yellow  ammonia-iodide,  PdJLd.+HX, 
gradually  changes  itself  back  into  the  red  substance,  Pd.I.+Hjid. 

6.  Ammonia-Salts  of  Mercury. 

From  the  great  influence  these  bodies  have  had  on  the  theory  of  ammonia,  SB^ 
their  importance  in  pharmacy,  the  mercurial  compounds  containing  ammoBia  d^ 
serve  more  detailed  notice  than  those  of  any  other  metal. 

A.  Action  of  Ammonia  on  the  Haloid  Salts  of  Mercury, 

When  corrosive  sublimate  is  heated  in  a  current  of  dry  ammoniacal  gas,  it  odies 
therewith,  forming  a  white  compound,  fusible  and  volatile,  having  the  composiiioB 
fiHg.Cl.+H.Ad.  By  contact  with  water,  this  body  is  decompo^  into  su  akm- 
broth  and  white  precipitate ;  the  former,  a  compound  of  sublimate  and  sal  anmo- 
niac,  dissolving,  and  tne  latter,  whose  composition  will  be  next  studied,  sepeiatiPf 
^  a  white  powder. 

If  we  ada  to  a  cold  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  a  very  slight  excess  of  ammo- 
nia,  a  copious  white  precipitate  is  produced,  and  the  liquor  is  found  to  contahi  ezaicl> 
ly  half  the  chlorine  of  the  sublimate  combined  with  hydrogen  and  amwipnU  as  ill 
Ammoniac { the  white  powder,  which  had  been  known  to  the  early  chemists  as  (Wt 
Prtcifikdi  of  Mcrmry^  contains  all  the  mercury  and  the  remaining  half  of  the  chlO' 
rine  of  the  sublimate.  It  was  supposed  to  contain,  also,  ammonia  and  oxygen,  hot  I 
have  proved  that  it  contains  only  the  elements  of  amidogene  and  no  oxygen;  tutili 
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ibxmula  is  Hg.CL+HgJld.,  it  bans  a  true  chloro-amidide  of  mercair.  The  theory 
of  its  formation  is  very  simple,  2Hg.Cl.  and  2H.Ad.  producing,  by  mterchange  of 
tbtt  elements  of  one  equivalent  of  each  body,  Hg.CL+Hg^d.,  which  precipitates, 
and  H.CL+H.Ad.,  which  remains  dissolved.  This  was  Sie  first  instance  in  which 
amidogoie  was  discovered  to  be  combined  with  a  metal,  and  from  its  establishment, 
the  true  constitution  of  ammonia  was  first  recognised. 

WkUe  FtecipUaU  is  insoluble  in  cold  water.  It  is  decomposed  by  boiling  water, 
two  atoms  of  which,  reacting  on  two  of  white  precipitate,  produce  sal  ammoniac, 
wMch  dissolves,  and  a  heavy  yellow  powder,  which  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  has 
the  iormula  Hg.Cl.+2Hg.0.+Ug.Ad.  This  body  is  completely  analogous  to  the 
oixychloride  of  mercury,  Hg.Cl.+oHg.O.,  from  which  it  may  be  prepared  by  the  ac- 
tioQ  of  ammoniacal  gas,  the  third  atom  of  i^.O.  and  H Ad.  giving  Hg.Ad.  and 
H.O.,  which  is  expelled.  When  white  preci|)itate  is  heated  suddenly,  it  is  totally 
converted  into  calomel,  nitrogen,  and  anmionia.  but  by  careful  management  of  the 
heat,  sublimate  and  ammonia  are  given  off,  and  a  red  powder  remains,  which  is  a 
compound  of  chloride  and  nitruret  of  mercury.  Hg.Cl.+Hg3N.;  or,  rather,  as  the  ni- 
trogen here  replaces  oxygen,  and  has  hence  the  one  third  atomic  weight,  Hg.Cl.4- 
3Hg-f ,  exactly  analogous  to  the  oxychloride ;  by  careful  management,  all  the  subli- 
mate may  be  expelled,  and  the  azUvret  of  Mercury j  Hg.|f,  is  obtained  as  a  brown  pow- 
der, which  detonates  with  great  violence  when  struck. 

The  white  precipitate  which  has  been  now  described  must  be  distinguished  from 
another  body  which  has  been  confounded  with  it  in  the  pharmacopoeias,  until  the 
difference  was  shown  by  Woehler's  observations  and  my  analysis.  This  second  or 
beta-white  precipitate  is  prepared  bv  adding  caustic  potash  to  a  cold  solution  of  the 
double  salt  formed  by  corrosive  sublimate  imd  sal  ammoniac.  It  may  also  be  form- 
ed by  boiUng  alpha- white  precipitate  in  a  solution  of  sal  ammoniac  It  has  a  crys- 
talline aspect,  and  is  not  decomposed  by  boiling  water;  when  heated,  it  fuses, mid 
gives  off  ammonia  and  azote,  while  a  mixture  of  calomel,  sublimate,  and  sal  ammo- 
niac sublimes.  Its  formula  is  very  simple,  Hg.Cl.+H.Aa. ;  but  it  may  also  be  look- 
ad  upon  as  a  compound  of  alpha-white  precipitate  and  sial  ammoniac,  (Hg.Cl.-t- 
Hg«Ai)+(H.Cl.-fH.Ad.)==2(Hg.Cl.H-HJld.). 

l¥hen  calomel  absorbs  dry  ammonia,  it  forms  a  dark  gray  powder,  which  is  3 
H^^L+HJld. ;  by  a  gentle  heat  all  ammonia  may  be  expell^,  and  the  calomel 
remains  quite  white. 

If  the  calomel  be,  however,  digested  in  water  of  ammonia,  one  half  of  its  chlorine 
is  converted  into  sal  ammoniac,  and  a  dark  gray  powder  results,  which  is  a  com- 
pound of  subchloride  and  subamidide  of  mercury,  HgiCl.+Hg«Ad.  This  body, 
which  I  have  termed  Black  PrtdfitaUy  is  formed  by  a  similar  reaction  to  that  by 
which  alpharwhite  precipitate  is  produced,  SHgsCl.  and  2H.Ad.  giving  Hg^l.+ 
Hg^d.  and  H.Cl.+H.Ad.  By  several  chemists,  the  action  of  water  of  ammonia 
on  calomel  is  given  as  a  means  of  preparing  black  oxide  of  mercury,  which  is  quite 
incorrect    The  compound  formed  contains  no  oxygen. 

The  action  of  the  bromides  of  mercury  with  ammonia  has  not  been  so  minutely 
studied  as  that  of  the  chlorides ;  it  is  known,  however,  that  bromide  of  mercury  gives 
with  water  of  ammonia  a  white  precipitate,  consisting  of  bromide  and  amadide.  Hg. 
Br.+Hg.Ad.,  and  analogous  to  the  alpharwhite  precipitate.  The  subbromide  of 
mercury  produces  with  water  of  ammonia  a  black  powder,  consisting  of  HgnBr.-f- 
H^d. 

Iodide  of  mercury  dissolves  plentifhlly  in  hot  water  of  ammonia,  and  the  solution 
deposites,  on  cooling,  long  prisms  of  a  snow-white  colour,  which,  however,  rapidly 
exnale  ammonia  when  exposed  to  the  air,  and  leave  red  iodide  of  mercury  in  pseu- 
domorphous  cr3rstals.    This  white  body  has  the  formula  2Hg.I.-|-H.Ad. 

There  is  no  iodine  compound  analogous  to  alpha-white  precipitate ;  but  when  that 
fubstance  is  warmed  in  a  solution  of  iodide  of  pptassium,  ammonia  is  evolved  and  a 
brown  powder  is  formed,  having  the  formula  Hg.I.+2Hg.Q.+Hg.Ad. 

B.  Action  of  Ammonia  on  the  Oxygen  Salts  of  Mercury, 

When  sulphate  of  mercury  is  digested  in  water  of  ammonia,  it  is  converted  into  a 
white  substance,  to  which  I  nave  given  the  name  of  ammoniorhurpeth.    It  is  not  act- 


and  not  in  excess,  a  white  precipitate  is  formed,  a  basic  amnumia^tratej  which  is 
found  to  consist  of  H.Ad. .  N.Os+SHg.O.  It  is  therefore  a  basic  nitrate  of  mercu- 
xy,  analogous  to  the  ordioaiy  basic  nitrate,  H.O. .  N,Qs+3Bg.O^  except  that  am- 
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monia  (amidide  of  hydrogen)  is  sabstitoted  for  water  (oxide  of  hydrogen).  If  an  cs> 
cess  of  ammonia  be  added,  and  the  mixture -boiled,  the  white  precipitate  becomei 
heavier  and  granular,  and  is  then  found  to  consist  of  H^J^d. .  N.Of+SHg.O.  Thii 
substance,  the  ft  basic  ammoniernitraUf  is  evidently  analogoas  to  the  ibnner,  the  hy- 
drogen being  replaced  by  mercury,  and  it  coiiesponds  accurately  in  constitution  aw 
to  the  ammonia-lurpeth. 

If  either  of  these  basic  ammonia-nitrates  be  boiled  in  water  containing  mndi 
nitrate  of  ammonia,  they  dissolve  and  form  double  salts;  that  nsoally  ibnned  is  in 
short  opaque  white  prisms,  having  the  very  simple  composition  4Hg.O.+3(HAd. . 
H.O. .  N.O5);  but  as  it  is  decomposed  by  water  into  the  0  basic  ammonjarninaie^ 
its  formula  must  be  (Hg.Ad. .  N.Os+3Hg.O.)+2(H.Ad. .  N.0f+3H.O.).  The  don- 
ble  salt,  which  forms  less  frequently,  is  in  yellow  plates,  and  has  the  fbnnnla  (Bg. 
Ad. .  N.Os+3Hg.O.)+(H.Ad. .  N.O5  .  H.O.). 

These  double  salts  may  also  be  generated  by  boiling  oxide  of  merciuy  in  sohitiaB 
of  nitrate  of  ammonia.  If  the  common  basic  nitrate  of  mercury  be  boiled  in  a  sohi- 
tion  of  nitrate  of  ammonia,  this  is  decomposed ;  the  ammonia  being  em^oyed  in 
forming  amidide  of  mercury,  and  the  nitnc  acid  being  set  free,  as  may  be  reeof- 
nised  by  litmus. 

The  subsuiphate  of  mercury,  HgtO. .  S.O9,  acted  on  by  water  of  ammonia,  pro- 
duces a  black  powder,  the  formula  of  which  is  HgaO. .  S.Ot+HgiiAd.:  it  is  easily 
decomposed. 

I  By  acting  on  a  solution  of  subnitrate  of  mercury  in  water  with  ammonia  added 
dilute,  and  in  such  quantities  as  to  leave  a  portion  of  the  mercurial  salt  nndeoompo- 
sed,  a  fine  velvet  black  precipitate  is  obtained,  known  in  pharmacy  as  Bakmamm^t 
sduUe  Mercury.  It  is  very  easily  decomposed  by  heat  or  by  an  excess  of  ammonia. 
In  order  to  obtain  it  pure,  the  solution  snould  be  quite  free  from  red  oxide,  and  noc 
more  than  three  fourths  of  the  whole  quantity  of  mercury  should  be  precipitated. 
When  quite  pure,  I  have  found  its  formula  to  be  H.Ad. .  N.Oi+SE^O.,  it  being 
perfectly  analogous  to  the  common  basic  subnitrate  H.O. .  N.Os+Sii^O.,  the  ox- 
ide of  hydrogen  being  replaced  by  the  amidide. 

The  results  with  the  other  salts,  both  of  the  red  and  black  oxide  of  mercaxr,  are 
similar  to  those  above  described ;  but  as  none  of  them  are  specially  important,  I  shall 
not  occupy  space  with  their  description. 

7.  Ammonia-Salts  of  Platinum, 

When  protochloride  of  platinum  is  dissolved  in  muriatic  acid,  and  an  excess  of 
ammonia  added,  a  green  precipitate  is  produced,  composed  of  PtCl.+HAd.  It 
may  be  prepared  in  larger  quantity  by  passing  a  current  of  sulphurous  acid  gas 
through  a  solution  of  bichloride  of  platinum  until  it  assumes  a  deep  brown  colour, 
and  then  adding  ammonia.  By  boiling  this  green- substance  in  strong  water  of  am- 
monia, it  forms  a  white  powder,  the  formula  of  which  is  Pt.Cl.-|-2HJld. 

The  action  of  ammonia  on  a  solution  of  bichloride  of  platinum  is  veiy  complex; 
it  gives  origin  to  a  series  of  bodies,  composed  of  bichloride,  binoxide,  and  binami- 
dide  of  platinum,  in  proportions  which  vary  with  the  temperature  and  proportiooi 
used.  The  ultimate  effect  is  the  formation  of  a  colourless  solution,  when  the  ammo- 
nia is  boiling  and  in  considerable  excess,  from  which  a  white  powder  separates  ^ 
cooling,  or  by  the  addition  of  alcohol.  This  powder,  which  consists  of  fPtClt+Pt- 
Ada^+SH.Ad.-l-S  Aq.,  combines  with  acids,  and  generates  a  verv  remarxable  saki 
of  double  salts,  discovered  by  Gros,  who  formed  them  difierently,  having  obcaiaed 
the  nitric  acid  salt  by  heating  the  green  substance  PtCl.+H.Ad.  widi  nitric  add, 
and  the  other  salts  by  double  decomposition.  Liebi^  proposed  to  consider,  that  ii 
these  salts  there  exists  a  compound  radical,  Pt.Cl. .  NgHe,  which  combines  with  chlo- 
rine and  with  oxygen,  and  the  oxide  of  which  unites  with  acids.  Thus  the  oxi- 
late  contains  Pt.dl. .  N2HeO.+C208,  &c.  But  as  the  gradual  formation  of  this  sup- 
posed oxide  can  be  traced  from  the  bichloride  of  platinum,  we  must  admit  it  to  con- 
tain a  compound  of  bichloride  and  binamidide,  similar,  in  many  respects,  to  while 
precipitate,  and  we  must  look  upon  the  salts  formed  by  Gros  as  consisting  of  that 
compound  united  to  ordinary  ammoniacal  salts,  just  as  are  the  doable  ammonia-ni- 
trates of  mercury. 

The  formulae  of  Gros's  salts  are  upon  my  view : 

(Pt.Cl2-|-Pt.Ad2H-2(H.O.  .  H.Ad.),  the  base  of  the  series. 
(Pt.Clr--Pt.Ad,)-}-2(H.Cl.  .  H  Ad.),  the  muriatic  salt. 
(Pt  Clj-  -Pl.Ad,)-  .2<H.O.  .  N.O5 .  H  Ad),  the  nitric  salt. 
(PtCy-Pt.AdjV-  -2(H.O.  .  S.Os  .  H.Ad.),  the  sulphoiic  salt 
(Pt.Clri-Pt.Adt)4'3(H.O. .  CfOs .  H.Ad.),  the  oadie  salt 
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The  action  of  ammonia  on  biniodide  of  platinum  is  more  simple ;  a  deep  red  pow- 
der is  formed,  which  has  the  formala  Pt.l2+Pt.Ad3+4  Aq. 

Onr  knowledge  of  the  action  of  ammonia  on  the  oxygen  salts  of  platinum  is  yet 
too  inexact  to  justify  me  in  bringing  forward  here  tl^  statements  that  have  been 
made  concerning  the  results.  .  ^ 

By  the  action  of  ammonia  on  perchloride  of  gold,  an  olive-brown  powder  is  pro- 
duced, which  fulminates  when  rubbed.  It  is  decomposed  by  water,  and  its  real  for- 
mula nas  not  yet  been  established. 

Products  of  the  Action  of  Ammonia  on  the  AnhydrotAS  Acids. 

When  chloro^sulphurous  acid,  S.OsCl.,  is  exposed  to  dry  ammonia,  it  is  converted 
into  a  white  saline  mass,  which  is  a  mixture  of  sal  ammoniac  and  suiipk-andde^  S. 
OiCl.  and  2Ad.H.  giving. S.O^Ad.  and  H.Cl.+H.Ad.  The  former,  which  consists 
of  amidogene  united  to  sulphurous  acid,  is  soluble  in  water,  and  may  be  obtained 
crystallized,  but  when  boiled  with  water  it  is  changed  into  common  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  2H.O.  and  S.O^Ad.  giving  S.Os+Ad.H. .  M.O. 

When  dry  sulphurous  acid  and  ammonia  gases  are  mixed,  they  combine  to  form 
a  reddish  substance,  which  is  decomposed  by  water;  there  appear  to  be  two  propor- 
tions, giving  the  bodies  S.O2  .  H.Ad.  and  2S.O2  .  H.Ad. 

D17  sulphuric  acid  imites  with  dry  ammonia  in  two  proportions,  forming  S.O3 .  H. 
Ad.  and  ^.Os  .  H.Ad.  I  consider  these  compounds  as  corresponding  to  we  Elnglish 
and  German  hydrates  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  ammonia  playing  the  part  of  water. 
A  solution  of  these  bodies  is  not  at  first  precipitated  by  barytes,  but  gradually  be- 
comes changed  into  ordinary  sulphate  of  ammonia. 

It  was  supposed  that  the  chloro-carbonic  acid,  C.O.Cl.,  combined  directly  with 
ammonia,  but  Regnault  has  found  that  decomposition  occurs,  and  that  sal  ammo- 
niac and  amidide  of  carbonic  oxide  result.  Ijiis  body,  which  he  terms  carb-amide, 
C.O.Ad.,  is  white,  soluble  in  water,  is  not  deliquescent,  and  resists  the  action  of  al- 
kalies and  acids,  unless  they  be  very  concentrated. 

Of  the  Common  Ammondacal  Salts. 

From  the  great  number  of  classes  of  compounds  described  in  the 
preceding  sections,  it  is  evident  that  ammonia  enters  into  combina- 
tion with  acids  and  with  bases,  with  haloid  and  with  oxygen  salts, 
in  such  manner  as  assimilates  it  fully  to  the  oxide  and  chloride  of 
hydrogen  in  its  action,  but  removes  it  totally  from  all  analogy  with 
the  alkalies,  to  which  it,  in  other  points  of  view,  strictly  belongs. 
For  the  ordinary  salts  of  ammonia,  of  which  the  description  now 
comes,  are  isomorphous  with  the  corresponding  salts  of  potash,  and 
the  strong  basic  characters  of  the  solution  of  ammonia  had  given  to 
it,  from  the  earliest  times,  the  name  of  the  Volatile^  or  the  Animal 
Alkali.  The  characteristic  distinction  is,  that  in  all  cases  where  it 
acts  as  an  alkali,  ammonia  is  associated  with  water :  it  is  not  Ad.H., 
which  is  the  alkali,  but  Ad.H.-f  H.O.,  or,  rather,  N.H4O.,  the  ele- 
ment which  replaces  potassium  in  the  isomorphous  salts  being  sub' 
amidide  of  Hydrogen^  Ad.Hj,  or  N.H^. 

At  the  time  when  Mitscherlich  showed  the  isomorphism  of  the 
potash  and  ammonia  salts,  nothing  was  known  of  the  true  constitu- 
tion of  ammonia  or  of  amidogene ;  and,  in  order  to  explain  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  presence  of  water,  a  very  ingenious  theory  was  pro- 
posed by  Berzelius  and  Ampere.  It  was,  to  consider  that  these 
ammoniacal  salts  do  not  contain  ammonia  at  all,  but  another  com- 
pound of  nitrogen  and  hydrogen,  N.H4,  which  is  metallic,  and  re- 
sembles potassium  in  all  general  characters,  and  for  which  the  name 
Ammonium  was  proposed.  This  view  squared  accurately  with  ex- 
periment, as  in  every  oxygen  salt  of  ammonia  there  is  just  so  much 
water  as  may  form  with  the  ammonia  Oxide  of  Ammonium,  N.H4 
O.  I  and  in  every  haloid  salt,  the  electro-negatiTC  body  is  combined 
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with  as  much  hydrogen  as  may  convert  the  ammonia  into  the  com- 

Sound  metal;  thus  N.H, . H.O.+S.O,  and  N;Ht+H.CL  would  gife 
F.H4O.  +  S.O3  and  N.H4CI.  Not  merely  was  this  theory  codio- 
nant  to  numbers,  but  experiment  gave  very  good  reason  to  belieie 
in  the  real  existence  of  this  compound  metal,  by  the  remarkaUe 
properties  of  the  ammoniacal  amalgam. 

W  hen  a  globule  of  mercury,  immersed  in  water  of  ammonia,  if 
made  the  negative  pole  of  a  galvanic  battery,  it  increases  fifty  timet 
in  volume,  becomes  semi-fluid  and  covered  with  warty  ezcreseea* 
ces,  and  finally  becomes  so  light  as  to  float  on  water.  No  hydro- 
gen is  evolved  from  its  surface,  but  oxygen  is  copioasly  given  off 
from  the  positive  electrode.  If  the  current  be  interrupted,  a  copi- 
ous disengagement  of  hydrogen  occurs  frqm  this  metallic  sponge, 
which  also  gives  oflT  ammonia,  and  it  soon  falls  back  to  its  original 
appearance.  By  cold,  this  decomposition  may  be  retarded;  the. 
pasty  mass  may  be  removed  from  the  liquor,  and  is  found  to  crys- 
tallize in  cubes  at  a  cold  of  0^  ;  and  if  decomposed  when  dry  over 
mercury,  it  evolves  ammonia  and  hydrogen,  by  volume  in  the  pro- 
portion of  2  :  1.  This  indicates  that  the  mercury  is  therein  com- 
bined with  a  body  which  consists  of  N.H^,  and  as  the  mercury  re- 
tains its  lustre,  the  compound  formed  is  properly  an  aUov,  and  the 
body  N.H4  is  of  a  metallic  nature.  It  may  be  the  metal  Jisisioiiiirai, 
almost  perfectly  isolated.  All  these  phenomena  may  be  observed 
by  dissolving  one  grain  of  potassium  in  100  grains  of  mercury,  and 
dropping  the  globule  into  a  glass  containing  strong  solution  of  nl 
ammoniac.  By  the  action  of  K.Hg.  on  N.H4CI.,  there  are  pro- 
duced K.Cl.  and  Hg.N.Hf ;  the  globule  of  mercury  swells  up  rapid- 
ly, and  the  amalgam  is  sufficiently  permanent  to  be  easily  examined. 
I  have  no  doubt  there  is  thus  obtained  a  substance  possessing 
some  metallic  characters,  and  consisting  of  ammonia  and  hydrogen ; 
in  fact,  subamidide  of  Hydrogen^  Ad.Hs ;  but  whether  the  water  which 
is  found  in  the  common  ammoniacal  salts  exists  therein  as  sach,  or 
whether  these  salts  contain  true  oxide  of  ammonium,  is  not  thus 
decided.  In  fact,  among  the  metallic  compounds  of  ammonia  al- 
ready examined,  we  have  found  bodies  every  way  similar  to  the 
ordinary  salts  of  ammonia,  except  that  a  part  of  the  hydrogen  it 
replaced  by  a  metal.  Thus,  if  we  compare  sal  anmioniac  with  other 
similar  bodies,  as  in  the  following  formuls, 

1.  C1.N.H,,  5.  C1.N. .  U^i., 

2.  Cl.N. .  HsCu.,  6.  C1.N. .  HJBg., 

3.  Cl.N. .  H,Zn.,  7.  Cl.N. .  UJlg^ 

4.  Cl.N. .  HJPd.,  8.  C1.N. .  HJPtj, 

and  find  them  all  produced  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  a  chloride 
of  a  metal,  just  as  sal  ammoniac  is  formed  by  the  action  of  sia- 
monia  on  chloride  of  hydrogen,  we  must  admit  their  similarity  of 
constitution ;  and  if  we  say  that  in  No.  1,  N.H^  forms  a  compooad 
metal,  we  must  consider  all  the  others  as  chlorides  of  eompoaid 
radicals  also.  Still  more,  the  connexion  is  so  perfect  from  thete 
bodies  to  such  as  resemble  the  yellow  powder,  Hg.Cl.+2Hg.0.+ 
Hg.Ad.,  and  from  that  to  the  oxychloride,  Hg.Cl.  +  SHg.O.,  msttf 
we  insist  on  assuming  the  compound  metal  ammonium  to  exi^ 
ready  formed  in  the  salts  of  ammonia,  we  must  lay  down  as  a  gev 
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end  principle  that  all  basic  salts  are  salts  of  compound  metals, 
which  could  not  be  tolerated  in  an  exact  science  for  a  moment.  At 
the  same  time,  therefore,  that  I  consider  the  ammoniacal  amalgam 
to  contain  ammonium,  I  believe  it  to  be  formed  only  at  the  time, 
and  that  -the  ordinary  salts  of  ammonia  contain  ammonia  and  water, 
the  latter  being  united  as  the  constitutional  water  is  in  the  magne- 
sian  sulphates,  but  more  intimately.  Thus,  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
S.Oa+ Ad.H. .  H.O.,  I  consider  to  resemble  the  bihydrated  sulphuric 
acid,  S.O,+H.O. .  H.O.  In  both  cases  an  atom  of  water  may  be  re- 
placed by  an  oxide  of  the  magnesian  class. 

It  will  be  necessary  only  to  notice  the  more  important  of  the  or- 
dinary salts  of  ammonia. 

Muriate  of  Ammonia,  Sal  Ammoniac. — GLHaAd.  Eq.  666*8  or  53*5. 
This  salt,  formerly  derived  from  Africa,  is  now  manufactured  on 
the  large  scale  from  the  ammoniacal  liquor  obtained  in  the  destruc- 
tire  distillation  of  horns,  bones,  coals,  and  such  other  organic  mat- 
ters as  contain  nitrogen.  Those  liquors  which  contain  ammonia, 
combined  principally  with  carbonic  acid  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
are  decomposed  by  means  of  muriatic  acid  added  in  slight  excess. 
By  evaporation  to  a  pellicle  and  cooling,  the  sal  ammoniac  is  obtain- 
ed in  small  crystals,  deeply  coloured  with  tarry  matter.  They  are 
purified  by  re-crystallization,  and  finally  placed  in  cast  iron  pots, 
•ef  m  a  furnace,  lined  with  fire-tiles,  and  fitted  with  leaden  heads, 
into  which  the  sal  ammoniac  is  sublimed.  The  temperature  is  so 
managed  that  the  sublimed  salt  forms  a  coherent,  hemispherical 
mass,  often  weighing  100  lbs.,  and  when  pure  should  be  perfectly 
free  from  yellow  stains,  and  nearly  transparent.  If  muriatic  acid 
be  dear,  the  ammoniacal  liquor  may  be  neutralized  by  sulphuric 
acid  ;  sulphate  of  ammonia  is  formed,  which  is  decomposed  by  the 
addition  of  common  salt,  and  the  sulphate  of  soda  and  sal  ammo- 
niac separated  by  crystallization. 

Sal  ammoniac  is  very  soluble  in  water ;  it  crystallizes  both  by 
sublimation  and  solution,  in  cubes  and  octohedrons;  it  is  slightly 
deliquescent,  and  is  soluble  in  alcohol ;  it  volatilizes  below  a  red 
heat.  When  heated  with  lime  or  potash,  it  yields  ammonia,  as  de- 
scribed in  p.  499.  It  consists  of  an  equivalent  of  each  element,  its 
formula  being  H.Cl.  .  H.Ad.  It  may  be  formed  by  their  direct  com- 
bination. When  equal  volumes  of  dry  muriatic  acid  gas  and  am- 
monia are  mixed  toe^ether,  the  two  gases  disappear,  and  a  snow- 
white  powder  of  sal  ammoniac  results.  Hence  arise  the  white 
fumes  when  a  rod  dipped  in  water  of  ammonia  is  brought  where 
chlorine  or  muriatic  acid  gas  is  evolved,  or  when  a  rod  dipped  in 
muriatic  acid  is  brought  to  where  ammonia  is  escaping.    It  thus 

renders  these  bodies  the  means  of  detecting  each  other. 

Sal  ammoniac  is  remarkable  for  the  number  of  doable  salts  which  it  produces, 
and  of  which  some  deserve  notice. 

With  chloride  of  magnesium,  it  forms  the  anhjrdrous  salt  Ad.HtCL+Mg.Cl., 
which  is  used  in  preparing  metallic  magnesium. 

Withperchloride  of  iron,  it  cr3rstallizes  in  fine  red  octohedrons,  FesCU+STAd.Ht 
CL).  When  these  are  heated,  sal  ammoniac  sabUaoes,  colouied  by  some  chloride 
of  iron,  and  forms  thus  the  Flora  MarUaUt, 

The  double  salts  formed  with  the  chlorides  of  copper,  zinc,  and  nickel,  cr3rstallizft 
In  cubes.  They  are  all  composed  like  that  of  copper,  which  is  Cii.Cl.-hAd.H8Cl.-^ 
8Ao. 
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Corrosive  sublimate  unites  in  two  pToportions  with  sal  ammoniac.  The  first  sd^ 
of  which  the  formula  is  Hg.Cl.+Ad.H2CK+Aq.,  is  veiy  soluble  in  water,  and  071- 
tallizes  in  flat  rhomboidal  tables,  which  effloresce  when  exposed  to  the  air.  Tlusii 
the  iS^  Alembroth  of  the  older  chemists.    The  second  salt  crvstallizes  in  rfaombokhl 

Erisms,  which  sublime  unchanged,  and  have  the  formula  2Hg.Cl.+Ad.HsCL    bii 
y  the  formation  of  these  salts  that  corrosive  sublimate  becomes  so  easily  sololdei 
a  solution  of  sal  ammoniac. 

Sal  ammoniac  and  bichloride  of  platinum  form  a  double  salt,  whose  fonnida  il 
Pt-Cls+Ad-HaCl.  It  precipitates  as  a  bright' yellow  powder  when  solutions  ofii 
constiraents  are  mixea,  and  especially  if  alcohol  be  added,  in  which  it  is  qoifee  m- 
soluble.  It  is  but  verjr  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  more  so  in  boiling  water,  fiiM 
which  it  crystallizes  in  orange-red  octohedrons.  When  ignited,  it  leaves  bcboA 
metallic  platinum  in  the  form  of  a  light  spoDge.  It  is  of  use  in  preparing  spongf 
platina,  and  in  the  detection  of  ammonia. 

With  chloride  of  gold,  sal  ammoniac  forms  a  double  salt,  which  ciystalliiei  m 
orange-red  cubes,  having  the  formula  Au.Cl3-l-Ad.H2Cl.H-2  A^. 

The  hvdrobromate  and  hydriodate  of  ammonia  do  not  require  notice.  They  le- 
semblc  the  sal  ammoniac  in  all  important  characters,  and  combine  with  the  metit 
lie  bromides  and  iodides  to  form  similar  double  salts. 

HydrostUphuret  of  .Ammonia. — When  sulphuretted  hydrogen  ud 
ammonia  gases  are  mixed  in  equal  volumes,  in  a  vessel  cooled  bf 
ice,  they  combine,  forming  colourless  needles,  which  evaporate  at 
ordinary  temperatures.  The  formula  of  this  compound  is  S.H.+H. 
Ad.,  or  S.N.Hi,  analogous  to  protosulphuret  of  potassium,  S.K.  Like 
that,  it  combines  with  as  much  more  sulphuret  of  hydrogen,  foraiiiiff 
a  volatile  crystalline,  compound,  Ad.HjS.-f  H.S.  This  bihydrom' 
phuret  of  Ammonia  is  formed  also  when  sulphuretted  hydrogen  if 
passed  into  water  of  ammonia,  as  long  as  it  is  absorbed.  For  each 
atom  of  ammonia  present,  two  atoms  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  ire 
taken  up.  By  exposure  to  the  air,  this  solution  becomes  yellow, 
owing  to  the  absorption  of  oxygen  and  the  liberation  of  sulphur.  It 
is  capable  of  dissolving  a  large  quantity  of  sulphur,  forming  conl- 
pounds  analogous  to  the  higher  sulphurets  of  potassium.  This  hj- 
drosulphuret  of  ammonia  is  of  great  importance  in  the  detection  of 
the  metals,  from  the  formation  of  metallic  sulphurets.  It  is  a  sul* 
phur  base,  and  forms  salts  with  the  sulphur  acias,  analogous  to  those 
formed  by  sulphuret  of  potassium. 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia. — Ad.Hj .  O.S.Oj-f- Aq.  This  salt  is  formed 
on  the  large  scale  in  the  manufacture  of  sal  ammoniac ;  it  may  be 
prepared  pure  by  neutralizing  water  of  ammonia  by  sulphuric  acid;  it 
crystallizes  in  flat  rhomboidal  prisms,  as  in  the  flgure,  or  in 
macles,  isomorphous  with  the  crystals  of  sulphate  of  pot- 
ash. It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol ; 
when  heated,  it  gives  ofT  water,  ammonia,  and  azote,  and 
sulphite  of  ammonia  sublimes.  It  combines  with  the  sol* 
phates  of  copper,  zinc,  iron,  alumina,  &c.,  forming  double  salts  ex* 
actly  analogous  to  those  formed  by  sulphate  of  potash.  With  oil 
of  vitriol  it  unites  to  form  bisulphate  of  Ammonia^  which  is  deliques- 
cent and  soluble  in  alcohol. 

Mtratt  of  Ammonia^  Ad.HjO. .  N.Og,  is  formed  by  neutralizing  ni- 
tric acid  by  ammonia.  It  crystallizes  in  striated  hexagonal  prisms, 
isomorphous  with  nitre,  of  a  bitter  saline  taste  ;  they  are  deliques- 
cent and  very  soluble  in  water.  When  heated,  they  fuse  at  230% 
and  at  about  460^  are  rapidly  decomposed  into  nitrous  oxide  and 
water,  as  described  p.  272.  By  the  presence  of  a  large  excess  of 
sulphuric  acid,  this  action  takes  place  at  much  lower  temperatures. 
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When  heated  with  combustible  bodies,  it  deflagrates  with  extreme 
Tiolence. 

Phosphates  of  Ammonia, — The  tribasic  phosphoric  acid  forms  with 
ammonia  two  salts;  the  first,  whose  formula  is  (P.Os-hAd.HjO.-h 
H.O.)+Aq.,  is  prepared  by  adding  the  acid  in  excess  to  water  of 
ammonia ;  it  crystallizes  in  rhombic  prisms,  which  are  very  soluble 
in  water.  Their  reaction  to  test-paper  is  strongly  acid.  If  the  am- 
monia be  added  in  excess,  a  salt  crystallizes,  possessing  nearly  the 
same  characters,  except  that  its  reaction  is  alkaline,  and  its  formula 
P.05+2(Ad.H20.)+H.O.  Both  of  these  salts  yield,  by  ignition^ 
phpsphoric  acid. 

AmmoniacO'Magnesian  Phosphate. — When  a  solution  of  a  salt  of 
magnesia  is  added  to  any  soluble  phosphate,  and  the  liquor  rendered 
alkaline  by  ammonia,  a  crystalline  precipitate  is  formed,  which  is 
Boloble  in  acids,  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble  in  alkaline 
liquors.  Its  formula  is  P.05+(Ad.H20.+2Mg.O.)  +  12  Aq.  Its 
formation  is  often  of  use  for  the  detection  of  magnesia,  and  it  is 
occasionally  generated  in  urine  by  the  action  of  ammonia,  produced 
by  the  spontaneous  decomposition  of  urea  upon  the  soluble  phos- 
phates of  magnesia  which  it  contains.  It  then  constitutes  a  com- 
mon variety  of  calculus. 

Phosphate  of  Ammonia  and  Soda, — This  salt,  of  which  the  formula 
is  P.05-h(Ad.HaO.  +  Na.O.-hH.O.)  +  8  Aq.,  is  easily  produced  by 
mixing  together,  in  solution,  six  parts  of  common  phosphate  of  soda 
and  one  of  sal  ammoniac.  On  cooling,  it  crystallizes  in  large  prisms, 
which  effloresce  in  the  air.  When  heated,  it  gives  monobasic  phos- 
phate of  soda  and  free  phosphoric  acid,  as  a  source  of  which  it  is 
much,  used  in  blowpipe  experiments,  under  the  name  of  Microcosmic 
Salt,     It  is  found  in  all  the  animal  fluids. 

Carbonates  of  Ammonia, — The  salt  which,  under  this  name^is  used 
for  medicinal  purposes,  is  prepared  by  mixing  together  one  part  of 
sal  ammoniac  with  two  of  powdered  chalk,  and  exposing  the  mixture 
in  an  earthen  pot  to  a  heat  below  redness.     These  bodies  reacting, 

{produce  chloride  of  calcium  and  carbonate  of  ammonia,  which  sub- 
imes,  and  is  condensed  as  a  crystaUine  semi-transparent  mass,  in  a 
dome-shaped  receiver,  which  is  fastened  on  the  subliming  pot.  By 
right,  this  should  be  a  neutral  salt,  Ad.H^Cl.  and  Ca.O. .  C.Oj  giving 
Ga.Cl.  and  Ad.HjO. .  C.O^  i  but  a  quantity  of  ammonia  and  water  is 
given  oflT,  and  the  sublimed  salt  was  considered  to  be  a  sesquicarbon- 
ate,  consisting  of  2(Ad.H^O.)4-3C.02,  until  Scanlan  showed  that 
it  was  a  mixture  of  two  different  salts,  which  may  be  separated  by 
water.  Rose  has  recently  thoroughly  examined  the  carbonates  of 
ammonia,  of  which  there  are  a  great  number,  but  only  four  sufficient- 
ly important  to  be  noticed  here. 

The  proper  neutral  carbonate  of  ammonia,  Ad.H^O. .  CO^^  does 
not  exist  except  in  combination,  ^but  its  compounds  are  very  nu- 
merous ;  it  forms, 

1st.  With  carbonate  of  water,  the  ordinary  bicarbonate  of  Ammonia^ 
Ad.HaO. .  C.O.-f  H.O. .  CO,.  This  is  prepared  by  washing  the  com- 
mercial sesquicarbonate  with  cold  water  or  alcohol,  when  it  remains 
behind  as  a  skeleton  of  crystalline  grains,  which  are  isomorphous 
with  bicarbonate  of  potash.    It  evaporates  spontaneously,  with  a 
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weak  odour  of  ammonia.  Its  solution  reacts  feeblv  alkaline.  Bf 
pouring  on  the  commercial  sesquicarbonate  as  much  boiling  watfli 
as  dissolves  it,  and  letting  the  solution  cool  in  a  close  bottle,  so  thit 
no  carbonic  acid  can  escape,  this  salt  may  be  obtained  in  large  rhoB> 
boidal  crystals,  which  contain  one  and  a  half  atoms  of  water. 

2d.  The  substance  which  is  dissolved  out  of  the  sublimed  maa 
of  sesquicarbonate  by  alcohol  is  identical  with  that  formed  by  tbs 
union  of  dry  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia.  Its  formula  is  therefort 
Ad.H. .  C.O2,  and  the  ordinary  sesquicarbonate  is  a  mechanical  mix- 
ture of  it  with  the  bicarbonate. 

When  the  sublimed  sesquicarbonate  is  distilled  at  a  modenti 
heat  in  a  retort,  it  abandons  carbonic  acid,  and  two  salts,  difftnag 
in  volatility,  are  condensed  in  the  neck.  The  more  volatile  consisis 
of  Ad.HsO. .  C.Og+H.Ad. .  C.O2,  being  a  compound  of  neutral  carbo- 
nate with  dry  carbonate,  or  a  bicarbonate  in  which  the  basic  oxide  sf 
hydrogen  is  replaced  by  amidide  of  hydrogen,  the  two  douUe  8ih% 

Ad.H|0.  •  C.Os+H.O. .  C.O2,  water-bicarbonate  of  ammonia, 
Ad.H20. .  C.Oi+HJld. .  C.Og,  ammonia-bicarbonate  of  ammoaiiy 

being  precisely  equivalent  in  composition.  The  less  volatile  prodoei 
is  of  very  complex  composition ;  its  formula  is  4(Ad.HsO.)+ 50.0^1 
or  it  consists  of  an  atom  of  neutral  carbonate  united  to  an  atom  of 
each  of  the  different  bicarbonates,  thus : 

Ad.H20. .  CO,  ) 

Ad.H,0. .  C.O,+H.O. .  C.Oa  \  =4(Ad.H,0.)+5C.Oa. 

Ad.H,0. .  C.O,+H.Ad.Coa     > 

Oxalate  of  Ammonia^  Ad.HaO. .  CtO,,  may  be  prepared  by  neatial- 
izing  oxalic  acid  by  water  of  ammonia  \  it  crystallixet  in 
right  rhombic  prisms,  as  in  the  figure,  where  /i,  tf,  «  are 
primary,  and  i,  t  secondary  planes.  These  crystals  con- 
tain an  atom  of  water,  which  they  lose  by  efflorescence 
in  dry  air.  When  heated,  it  is  completely  decomposed, 
water  being  evolved,  and  oxamide  subliming,  Ad.HsO. .  Q 
Oj  producing  2H.0.  and  Ad.CiOf.  This  neutral  oxalate  of  ammonii 
combines  with  oxalic  acid,  forming  a  binoxalate  and  a  quadroxabts 
like  those  of  potash. 

The  oxamide  may  also  be  prepared  bv  acting  on  oxalic  ether  with 
water  of  ammonia,  or  by  dissolving  oxalic  acid  in  a  mixture  of  equal 
volumes  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  alcohol,  and  adding  ammonia  in  exceM. 
It  is  a  light  white  powder,  tasteless  and  insoluble  in  water ;  it  is  de- 
composed bv  acids  and  bv  strong  bases,  in  contact  with  water,  ox- 
alic acid  and  ammonia  bemg  regenerated.  Its  discovery  by  Dumas 
laid  the  foundation  of  our  present  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  am- 
monia, by  leading  him  to  the  idea  of  the  probable  existence  of  ami- 
dogene. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

OF  CTAlfOOBN  AND  ITS  COMPOUNDS,  AND  OF  THE  BODIES  DERIVED  FROM  IT. 

'  Thbre  18  no  class  of  organic  bodies  of  which  our  knowledge  is 
more  extensive  and  exact,  than  those  which  have  cyanogen  as  their 
basifl.  The  powerful  affinities  which  this  radical  exerts,  the  simpli- 
city of  its  constitution,  and,  above  all,  our  being  able  to  prepare  it 
ID  an  isolated  form,  and  to  generate  its  compounds  directly  from  it, 
as  we  could  those  of  a  truly  simple  body,  render  its  history  the  most 
advanced  portion  of  organic  chemistry,  and  that  to  which  the  anal- 
ogy of  mineral  bodies  and  the  theory  of  compound  radicals  is  most 
undeniably  applicable. 

Cyanogen  does  not  exist  in  nature  ready  formed ;  the  kernels  of 
peaches,  plums,  bitter  almonds,  &c.,  and  the  leaves  of  the  cherry- 
laurel,  yield,  by  simple  distillation,  'abundance  of  prussic  acid  (cy- 
anide of  hydrogen),  but  this  is  only  then  produced  by  the  decompo- 
sition of  other  substances  containing  nitrogen. 

Cyanogen  may,  however,  be  formed  abundantly,  and  in  a  simple 
manner,  by  bringing  its  elements  together  at  a  high  temperature,  in 
contact  with  substances  with  which  it  may  unite.  Thus,  when  any 
organic  substance  containing  nitrogen  is  calcined  with  potash,  the 
nascent  carbon  and  nitrogen  unite,  and  cyanide  of  potassium  is 
formed ;  even  with  pure  charcoal  this  occurs,  nitrogen  being  derived 
from  the  air ;  and  Mr.  Fownes  has  shown,  that  when  a  mixture  of 
pure  charcoal  and  potash  is  ignited  in  a  tube,  and  a  current  of 
pure  nitrogen  passed  through  it,  this  is  absorbed,  and  carbonic  oxide 
gas  being  given  off,  cyanide  of  potassium  is  produced,  3C.  with  K.O. 
and  N.  giving  CO.  and  C2N.K.  By  the  action  of  ammonia,  also,  on 
ignited  charcoal,  cyanogen  is  formed  in  abundance  j  it  combines 
with  hydrogen  and  the  excess  of  ammonia,  and  produces  prussiate 
of  ammonia.  In  this  case  20.  and  2N.H3  produce  O2H.-i-N.H3,  and 
Ht  become  free.  It  is  by  virtue  of  these  processes  that  cyanogen 
is  produced  for  its  various  applications  in  the  arts ;  but,  as  I  shall  re- 
torn  to  them  in  detail,  I  shiul  now  only  consider  farther  the  mode 
of  obtaining  it  free  and  pure. 

Cyanide  of  silver,  or  cyanide  of  mercury,  of  which  the  prepara- 
tion will  be  described  hereafter,  is  to  be  introduced  into  a  small 
glass  retort,  and  heated  to  just  below  redness ;  a  gas  is  given  ofi*, 
which  must  be  collected  over  the  mercurial  trough ;  the  cyanide  of 
silver  separates  simply  into  metal  and  cyanogen ;  but  when  cyanide 
of  mercury  is  used,  a  brown  powder  appears,  the  quantity  of  which 
is  less  as  the  temperature  of  decomposition  has  been  lower.  The 
gas  which  comes  over  is,  however,  cyanogen  completely  pure. 

Its  properties  are  very  marked.  It  is  colourless,  of  a  sharp  smell, 
which  irritates  the  eyes.  Its  .sp.  gr.  is  1819.  If  a  quantity  of  cya- 
nide of  silver  be  sealed  up  in  a  strong  tube,  bent  as  in  the  figure, 
and  then  heated  at  one  end,  a,  the  cyanogen  is  condensed  by  a  press- 

Ttt 
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ure  of  about  four  atmospheres,  aal 
2    collects  at  the  other  end,  6,  as  a  eot 
ourless  liquid.     It   is  combustible, 
burning  with  a  beautiful  rose-colotat* 
ed  flame,  and  producing  two  volumes  of  carbonic  acid  and  one  of 
nitrogen.     It  is  constituted,  therefore,  of  equal  volumes  of  carboa 
vapour  and  nitrogen,  the  two  volumes  bein^  condensed  to  one; 
hence  843-1-976=1819  is  its  sp.  gr.     It  dissolves  abundantly  in  al- 
cohol and  water,  but  these  solutions  soon  undergo  very  complex 
decompositions,  the  liquor  being  found  to  contain  carbonic  acid, 
prussic  acid,  ammonia,  urea,  and  oxalic  acid,  besides  a  brown  in- 
soluble matter.    A  similar  decomposition  is  produced  much  more 
rapidly  by  contact  with  water  of  ammonia.     The  composition  of 
this  brown  matter  appears  to  be  C^Ng .  H.O.    It  dissolves  in  alkalies 
and  gives  precipitates  with  the  metallic  salts;  it  has  been  termed 
hence  AztUmic  j^cid.    When  heated,  it  gives  off  water,  and  leaves  a 
deep  brown  powder,  of  the  same  composition  as  cyanogen,  and 
which  has  been  termed  Paracyanogen.     This  may  be  also  formed  bv 
heating  cyanide  of  mercury  very  strongly.     It  dissolves  in  hoi  ai* 
trie  acid,  and  the  solution  gives,  with  water,  a  yellow  precipittte, 
which  combines  with  bases,  and  has  been  termed  Paracyanic  Add* 
By  strong  ignition,  paracyanogen  evolves  nitrogen,  and  a  very  dense 
carbon  remains. 

Cyanogen  combines  directly  with  hydroc^en  and  with  the  metab, 
but  its  oxygen  combinations  require  to  be  indirectly  formed ;  there 
are  three  compounds  of  cyanogen  and  oxygen,  which  are  all  aeid% 
and  are  polymeric  bodies.  It  unites  also  with  sulphur,  and  its  com* 
pounds  have  a  remarkable  tendency  to  form  double  and  triple  com- 
binations. 

The  formula  of  cyanogen  is  indiflerently  written  C2N.  or  Cy.  Its 
equivalent  number  is  328*6  or  26*05. 

SECTION  I. 

NON-METALLIC   COMPOUNDS   OF   CYANOGEN. 

Compounds  of  Cyanogen  and  Oxygen, 

Cyanic  Acid — Cy.O. ;  Eq.  428*6  or  34*05 — is  very  easily  obtaioed 
in  combination,  by  calcining  the  cyanide  of  potassium  in  contact 
with  the  air,  at  a  temperature  below  redness,  in  which  case  oxygen 
is  directly  absorbed  \  or  by  heating  the  cyanide  with  nitre,  or  with 
peroxide  of  manganese,  which  yield  the  oxygen  required.    For  this 
purpose  the  yellow  prussiate  of  potash  of  commerce  may  be  em- 
ployed, as  the  cyanide  of  iron  which  it  contains  is  totally  decom- 
posed, and  the  cyanide  of  potassium  then  acts  as  if  it  were  com- 
pletely pure.     The  cyanic  acid  cannot,  however,  be  isolated  from 
these  salts  by  a  stronger  acid,  as  it  then  rapidly  changes  into  bicar- 
bonate of  ammonia,  uniting  with  the  elements  of  three  atoms  of 
water ;  thus  CgN.O.  and  3H.0.  produce  N.H^  and  2C.O^ 

The  cyanic  acid  can  be  obtained  free  only  by  distilling  the  cyan- 
uric  acid,  Cy^3-f3H.O.,  which  then  transforms  itself  into  the  hy^ 
drated  cyanic  acid,  Cy.O.-fH.O.,  and  is  to  be  collected  in  a  receiv- 
er surrounded  with  snow.    It  is  a  colourless  liquid,  of  a  very  pun- 
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fent  odour,  cauterizes  the  skin,  and,  when  mixed  with  water,  is 
eeomposed  as  above  stated.  When  preserved  in  its  most  concen- 
trated form,  it  soon  transforms  itself  into  a  white  mass,  like  porce- 
lain, of  the  same  composition,  CjN. .  H.O2,  which  has  been  termed 
Cyanamdide,  This  body  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  by  heat  is  trans- 
formed back  again  into  hydrated  cyanic  acid,  and  by  strong  acids 
is  resolved  into  carbonate  of  ammonia. 

Cyanic  acid  does  not  exist  in  the  anhydrous  state. 

The  cyanic  acid  forms  but  one  series  of  salts,  being  monobasic ; 
tliose  of  the  alkalies  are  soluble ;  the  others  are  white  insoluble 
powders. 

Cyanaie  of  Potash, — Cy.O. .  K.O.  The  yellow  prussiate  of  potash 
of  commerce,  being  roasted  in  an  earthen  dish,  absorbs  oxygen,  and 
the  cyanide  of  potassium  is  converted  into  cyanate  of  potash. 
When  the  mass  becomes  adhesive  from  the  fusion  of  the  product, 
it  is  to  be  digested  with  alcohol,  from  which  the  pure  cyanate  crys- 
taUizes,  on  cooling,  in  rhombic  tables  like  chlorate  of  potash.  In 
contact  with  water  this  salt  is  rapidly  decomposed,  ammonia  being 
evolved,  and  carbonate  of  potash  formed.  If  dry  cyanate  of  potash 
and  dry  crystals  of  oxalic  acid  be  rubbed  together  in  a  mortar,  ox- 
alate of  potash  is  formed,  and  the  cyanic  acid  changes  into  cya- 
namelide. 

Cyanic  Acid  and  Ammonia, — If  hydrated  cyanic  acid  be  placed  in 
contact  with  dry  ammonia,  they  combine,  and  form  a  white,  woolly 
'inass,  which  dissolves  in  water,  and  acts  as  an  ordinary  cyanate.  it 
appears  to  contain  Cy.O.+H.O.+SN.Hs.  If  it  be  gently  heated  it 
gives  off  ammonia,  and  is  transformed  into  an  important  substance, 
Urea^  which,  though  thus  capable  of  being  artificially  produced,  will 
be  specially  described  as  a  product  of  the  organization,  in  another 
chapter.  Whenever  we  attempt  to  form  the  neutral  cyanate  of 
ammonia,  Cy.O. .  N.H3 .  H.O.,  urea  is  produced ;  thus,  by  acting  on 
cyanate  of  silver  with  muriate  of  ammonia,  or  by  mixing  solutions 
of  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  cyanate  of  potash.  But  still  we  cannot 
consider  urea  to  be  merely  cyanate  of  ammonia,  to  which  it  bears 
the  same  relation  that  cyanamelide  does  to  hydrated  cyanic  acid. 

Fulminic  Acid. — CyaOi+SH.O.  This  acid,  which  has  attracted 
much  attention  from  the  detonating  properties  of  its  salts,  is  pre- 
pared by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  alcohol,  in  presence  of  oxide  * 
of  mercury  or  silver.  The  reaction  is  very  complex ;  a  crowd  of 
products  of  the  oxidation  of  the  alcohol  being  evolved,  as  aldehyd, 
formic,  acetic,  and  oxalic  acid,  &c.  If  the  action  were  limited  to 
the  essential  conditions,  it  would  probably  consist  in  two  equiva- 
lents of  alcohol  and  two  of  nitric  acid,  producing  one  of  acetic  acid, 
one  of  fulminic  acid,  and  eight  of  water ;  thus  2N.O5  and  2{Q^fi^ 
give  C4H4O4  and  C.NjOj,  besides  8H.0. 

The  fulminic  acid  cannot  be  obtained  in  an  isolated  form ;  when 
we  attempt  to  separate  it  from  bases,  it  is  instantly  decomposed. 
Thus,  if  fulminate  of  silver  be  acted  on  by  dilute  muriatic  acid, 
chloride  of  silver,  and  a  peculiar  acid  containing  chlorine  and  cyan- 
ogen, are  produced.  The  fulminic  acid  is  bibasic,  and  forms  two 
series  of  salts,  of  which  the  neutral  contains  two  equivalents  of  fixed 
base,  the  acid  salts  c<mtaining  one  of  fixed  base  and  one  of  water. 
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Fulminate  of  Silver.— Cyfij+^kg.O.  It  is  prepared  by  disaol?- 
ing  silver  in  ten  parts  of  nitric  acid,  specific  gravity  1*35,  and  pour- 
ing the  solution,  when  cold,  into  twenty  parts  of  rectified  spirits  of 
wine.  The  mixture  is  to  he  gently  heated  till  it  begins  to  boil,  and 
then  left  to  cool  slowly.  The  fuhninate  of  silver  is  deposited  ii 
fine  silky  crystals,  snow-white,  and  equal  in  weight  to  the  silver 
employed.  It  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water.  It  detonatet 
with  the  slightest  shock,  or  by  contact  with  sulphuric  acid.  When 
acted  on  by  a  caustic  alkali,  as  potash,  half  of  the  silver  separates 
as  oxide,  and  a  salt  is  formed,  CysOs+K.O. .  Ag.O.  If  it  be  dissolv- 
ed in  warm  dilute  nitric  acid,  half  of  the  silver  is  also  removed  and 
replaced  by  water,  and  on  cooling,  the  acid  fulminate  of  silver,  Cvt 
Ot-f-H.O. .  Ag.C,  crystallizes  out.  This  explodes  more  readily 
than  the  first  salt,  by  friction,  and  by  contact  with  oil  of  vitriol  or 
chlorine  gas. 

By  digesting  these  fulminates  of  silver  with  metallic  zinc  or 
copper,  fulminates  of  these  metals  with  two  atoms  of  oxide  are  o\h 
tained ;  and  by  acting  on  these  salts  with  an  alkali  or  barjrtes,  sohi 
with  two  difi!erent  bases  may  be  formed.  In  no  case,  however,  can 
a  fulminate  containing  two  atoms  of  an  alkaline  base  be  produced. 
All  these  salts  possess  detonating  properties  more  or  less  violent. 

Fulminate  of  the  Suboxide  of  Mercury. — Cy20g+2HgtO.  This,  the 
most  important  salt  of  fulminic  acid,  is  prepared  by  dissolving  mer- 
cury in  nitric  acid,  and  treating  it  by  alcohol,  as  in  preparing  ful- 
minate of  silver.  As  the  solution  cools,  some  metallic  mercnir 
precipitates,  and  the  fulminate  of  the  suboxide  is  deposited  in  hard, 
opaque,  white  crystals,  generally  very  minute.  It  is  to  be  washed 
and  redissolved  in  boiling  water,  and  crystallizes  then  in  fine  silky 
needles.  This  salt  detonates  violently  when  struck  between  two 
hard  bodies.  It  is  extensively  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  pe^ 
cussion  caps  used  for  firearms.  As  a  great  quantity  of  alcohol  if 
wasted  in  this  process,  it  was  proposed  to  carry  on  the  action  ii 
close  vessels,  and  condense  the  spirit,  which,  however,  was  fonad 
to  be  unfit  for  any  but  the  same  use,  from  containing  a  large  qnan* 
tity  of  prussic  acid. 

Cyanuric  Add. — Cy,Oa+3H.O. 

This  acid  is  produced  under  a  variety  of  circumstances  irivre 
the  elements  of  cyanic  acid  become  free.  Thus,  if  the  solid  cUo* 
ride  of  cyanogen  be  treated  with  water,  Gy.Cl.  and  H.O.  prodoee 
H.Cl.  and  Cy.O.,  but  this  transforms  itself  immediately  into  cyint- 
ric  acid.  It  is  formed  abundantly,  as  a  white  sublimate,  in  the  dry 
distillation  of  uric  acid,  and  may  be  very  simply  produced  by  ho^ 
ing  urea  a  little  above  its  point  of  fusion  in  a  gloss  retort  j  obud*' 
nia  is  given  off,  and  the  urea  changes  into  a  dry,  gray  mass,  ^itiA 
is  to  be  dissolved  in  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  treated  with  litrie 
acid,  added  in  small  quantities,  until  it  becomes  quite  colonrk* 
Being  then  diluted  with  its  own  weight  of  water,  the  liquor  yieUi 
crystals  of  cyanuric  acid  on  cooling.  It  is  evident  that  three  otoa* 
of  urea,  3(C2H4 .  NgOi),  contain  the  elements  of  three  atoms  of  iB* 
monia  and  one  of  cyanuric  acid,  CeN,0,+3H.O. 

By  means  of  a  substance  which  will  be  hereafter  noticed,  umA 
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Mdam^  cyanuric  acid  may  be  formed  simply  and  in  quantity.  The 
details  of  theiprocess  will  be  given  when  describing  the  properties 
of  that  body. 

Cyanuric  acid  is  colourless  and  nearly  tasteless,  possessing  a  very 
slight  acid  reaction.  It  crystallizes  in  oblique  rhombic  prisms,  which 
have  the  formula  CysOg-i-SH.O.-i-^  Aq.  By  a  moderate  heat,  the  4 
Aq.  are  expelled,  and  when  more  strongly  heated,  the  dry  acid  chan- 
ges into  hydrtited  cyanic  acid.  This  acid,  being  tribasic,  forms 
three  distinct  classes  of  salts,  which  differ  as  the  quantity  of  fixed 
base  is  one,  or  two,  or  three  atoms.  If  any  of  these  salts  be.  acted 
on  by  a  stronger  acid,  the  cyanuric  acid  is  completely  liberated. 

Cyanide  of  Hydrogen.    Hydrocyanic  Acid,    Prtusic  Acid, 

This  remarkable  substance  may  be  formed  by  the  direct  combina- 
tion of  hydrogen  and  cyanogen.  It  exists  in  the  water  distilled 
from  bitter  almonds,  or  from  the  leaves  of  the  cherry-laurel,  being 
produced  by  the  decomposition  of  a  peculiar  substance,  Amygdaline^ 
which  those  plants  contain.  For  the  purposes  of  medicine  and 
chemistry,  it  is  prepared  by  indirect  processes  of  many  kinds. 
Thus,  if  formiate  of  ammonia  (C2H.O3-i-N.H4O.)  be  passed  in  va- 
pour through  a  red-hot  porcelain  tube,  it  is  totally  converted  into 
prussic  acia  and  water,  CjN.H.  and  4H.0.  Also,  by  passing  ammo- 
nia over  red-hot  charcoal,  hydrocyanate  of  ammonia  is  formed  in 
such  quantity  that  prussic  acid  may  be  economically  prepared  from 
it.  If  cyanide  of  silver  be  decomposed  by  muriatic  acid,  chloride 
of  silver  and  cyanide  of  hydrogen  are  produced  (Ag.Cy.  and  H.Cl. 
giving  Ag.Cl.  and  H.Cy.) ;  and  by  sulphuret  of  hydrogen,  cyanide 
of  mercury  gives  sulphuret  of  mercury  and  prussic  acid.  For  its 
preparation  on  the  large  scale,  however,  the  substance  used  is  the 
yellow  prussiate  of  potash  of  commerce. 

This  salt,  the  preparation  of  which  will  be  hereafter  described, 
consists  of  cyanide  of  iron  united  to  cyanide  of  potassium  ;  by  the 
action  of  sulphuric  acid,  three  fourths  of  the  latter  are  decomposed, 
bisulphate  of  potash  being  formed,  and  prussic  acid  liberated,  2(S. 
0,-hH.O.)  and  Cy.K.  giving  (K.O.  .  S.Os-hH.O.  .  S.Oj)  and  Cy.H. 
The  cyanide  of  iron  remains  still  combined  with  the  other  fourth 
of  the  cyanide  of  potassium,  forming  a  compound  first  described  by 
Mr.  Everitt.  The  prussic  acid  thus  produced  contains,  therefore, 
one  half  of  the  cyanogen  which  existed  in  the  salt  employed.  The 
precise  decomposition  is,  that  two  equivalents  of  the  yellow  ferro- 
prussiate  of  potash,  2rFe.Cy.-|-2K.Cy.),  acted  on  by  six  atoms  of  oil 
of  vitriol,  6(S.Os-|-H.O.),  produce  three  atoms  of  bisulphate  of  pot* 
ash,  3(H.O. .  S.Os+K.O. .  S.O3),  and  three  atoms  of  prussic  acid,  3H. 
Cy.  \  there  remains  then  an  atom  of  Everitt's  salt,  2rFe.Cy.-|-K.Cy.), 
which,  jvhen  first  formed,  is  yellow,  but  by  rapidly  aosorbing  oxygen 
it  becomes  greenish,  and,  abandoning  its  cyanide  of  potassium,  is 
finally  converted  into  basic  Prussian  blue. 

The  mode  of  conducting  the  process  depends  on  the  degree  of 
strength  at  which  the  prussic  acid  is  required.  To  obtain  the  an- 
hydrous acid,  three  parts  of  yellow  prussiate  of  potash,  in  fine  pow- 
der, are  to  be  decomposed  by  a  mixture  of  two  parts  of  oil  of  vit- 
riol and  two  of  water,  in  a  small  retort,  at  a  very  gentle  heat,  and 
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the  product  collected  in  a  receiver,  surrounded  by  ice,- and  contaii* 
ing  some  fragments  of  recently-fused  chloride  of  calq^m,  by  whiek 
any  traces  of  water  which  come  over  are  absorbed.  The  proceM 
originally  employed  by  Gay  Lussac  consists  in  decomposing  cyaa- 
ide  of  mercury  by  strong  muriatic  acid,  and  passing*  the  vapour 
through  a  long  tube,  of  which  the  half  next  the  retort  contains  smal 
fragments  of  marble,  and  the  other  half  fragments  ofirecently-foied 
chloride  of  calcium ;  any  muriatic  acid  vapour  is  arrested  by  tbe 
former,  and  the  prussic  acid  is  rendered  anhydrous  by  the  latter; 
the  vapour  is  then  condensed  in  a  receiver,  surrounded  by  ice. 

Pure  prussic  acid  is  a  colourless  liquid.;  its  specifiTc  gravity  al 
67°  is  0*6969  ;  at  5°  Fah.  it  congeals  into  a  mass  of  fibrous  crystal 
and  at  80^  boils.  In  consequence  of  this  great  volatility,  if  a  drop 
of  it  be  suspended  from  a  glass  rod,  one  part  of  it  will  be  solidified 
by  the  cold,  produced  by  the  rapid  evaporation  of  another  portion. 
The  density  of  its  vapour  is  94'3*9,  consisting  of  equal  volumes  of 
cyanogen  and  hydrogen,  united  without  condensation,  as  (1819*0+ 
68'8)-r2=94'3'9.  It  reddens  litmus  paper  feebly,  and  the  tint  di^ 
appears  by  heat.  Its  odour  is  extremely  suffocating  and  pungeat, 
and  resembles  that  of  bitter  almonds.  Its  taste  is  bitter  and  acrid. 
It  is  combustible,  burning  with  a  bright  white  flame.  Being  a  poi- 
son of  intense  activity,  the  greatest  care  should  be  used  in  manipii- 
lating  with  it  in  this  concentrated  form. 

Anhydrous  prussic  acid  decomposes  rapidly,  especially  if  exposed 
to  light.  It  forms  ammonia,  and  a  brown  substance,  probably  the 
same  as  that  produced  from  a  solution  of  cyanogen  in  water,  and 
termed  Azulmic  ^cid,  as  noticed  p.  514,  but  of  which  the  composi- 
tion is  not  well  known.  By  contact  with  a  strong  acid,  prussic  acid 
assimilates  the  elements  of  three  atoms  of  water,  and  produces  for- 
mic acid  and  ammonia  (C^N.H.  and  3H.0.  giving  CjH.Oj  and  N. 
H3).  Hence,  in  the  preparation  of  prussic  acid,  an  excess  of  any 
mineral  acid  should  be  avoided.  With  chlorine,  prussic  acid  formt 
muriatic  acid  and  chloride  of  cyanogen,  and  with  iodine  it  acts 
similarly. 

For  medicinal  use,  the  prussic  acid  is  prepared  in  a  very  dilate 
condition.  The  directions  sometimes  given  in  pharmacopoeias  to 
distil  over  an  acid  of  a  specific  strength,  are,  in  practice,  very  dif- 
ficult to  execute,  and  might  give  rise  to  serious  errors.  The  prop- 
er method  is  to  prepare  an  acid  stronger  than  that  required ;  then, 
to  ascertain  by  accurate  analysis  its  strength,  and  dilute  it  with  dis- 
tilled water  until  it  be  brought  exactly  to  the  degree  required. 
This  process  is  carried  on  in  the  manufacturing  laboratory  of  the 
Apothecaries'  Hall  of  Ireland  as  follows :  1  lb.  of  crystallized  yellow 
prussiatc  of  potash,  in  fine  powder,  is  placed  in  a  capacious  retort, 
and  2  lbs.  of  water  poured  on  it ;  to  this  is  added  a  mixture  of  12 
ozs.  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  2  lbs.  of  water,  previously  suffered  to  cool. 
These  materials  are  well  agitated,  and  allowed  to  digest  for  three, 
or  four  hours,  and  then  between  2  and  3  lbs.  of  dilute  acid  are  dis- 
tilled over  into  a  receiver  containing  already  1  lb.  of  distilled  water; 
there  are  obtained  thus  3  or  4  lbs.  of  an  acid  containing  from  6  to 
8  per  cent,  of  real  acid.  200  grs.  of  this  are  weighed  and  decom- 
posed by  an  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver ;  the  cyanide  of  silver  pre- 
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eipitated  is.  carefully  collected,  washed,  and  dried.  Being  then 
weighed,  the  exact  per  centage  of  acid  present  is  found  by  calcu- 
lation, and  the  necessary  quantity  of  water  is  added,  so  as  to  bring 
it  to  the  standard  strength  of  the  Dublin  pharmacopoeia,  which  is 
that  of  1*6  per  cent,  of  real  acid,  and  specific  gravity  of  0*998. 

As  an  example  of  this  process,  let  us  suppose  that  the  200  grs.  of  distilled  acid  gave, 
with  nitrate  of  silver,  74  grs.  of  cyanide ;  as  this  contains  14*96  of  cyanogen,  the  200 
grs.  contained  15-53  of  real  acid,  or  7*76  per  cent. ;  now,  to  reduce  tnis  to  the  DaUin 
standard,  divide  ^'76  by  1*6,  which  gives  4*85;  indicating  that  by  adding  3-85  lbs. 
of  distilled  water  to  each  pound  of  acid,  the  mixture  will  have  accurately  the  strength 
directed  by  the  pharmacopGeia.  Some  of  this  calculation  may  be  spared  by  consid- 
ering the  cyanide  of  silver  to  be  equivalent  to  one  fifth  of  its  weight  of  real  prussic 
acid ;  the  quantity  per  cent,  in  the  supposed  example  should  then  be  one  tenth  of 
the  weight  of  cyanide  of  silver  obtainea  from  the  200  grs.,  that  is,  7*4  per  cent. ;  and 
the  water  necessary  to  bring  it  to  the  Dublin  stanoard  should  be  o'63  times  its 
weight.  The  error  introduced  by  this  simplification  is  not  sensible,  being  but  0-002 
per  cent. 

The  strength  of  the  prussic  acid  directed  by  the  British  pharma- 
copoeias differs  very  much  :  that  prescribed  by  the  London  College 
contains  about  2  per  cent,  of  real  acid  ;  that  of  the  Edinburgh  Col- 
lege  contains  about  4  per  cent. ;  while  the  Dublin  strength  is  but 
1-5  or  1*6  of  real  acid  per  cent.     This  should  be  carefully  attended 

to  in  practice. 

A  method  has  been  proposed  for  determining  the  value  of  prussic  acid,  by  digest- 
ing it  on  a  known  quantitv  of  red  oxide  of  mercury;  when  the  prussic  acid  has  sat- 
urated itself  with  the  oxide,  what  remains  is  to  be  washed,  dried,  and  weighed. 
Now,  as  116*4  of  oxide  of  mercury  is  converted  into  cyanide  by  271  of  prussic  acid, 
which  proportion  is  nearly  4  to  1,  the  quantity  of  prussic  acid  is  pretty  correctly  one 
fourth  of  the  weight  of  the  oxide  of  mercury  dissolved.  But  as  cyanide  of  mercury 
may  combine  with  an  excess  of  oxide,  and  as  the  quantity  thus  liable  to  be  takea 
up  is  not  constant,  it  is  dangerous  to  rely  on  this  method  for  medicinal  or  analyti- 
cal purposes. 

The  detection  of  prussic  acid  is  very  simple.  1st.  Its  solution 
fives,  with  nitrate  of  silver,  a  white  precipitate,  cyanide  of  silver, 
insoluble  in  strong  nitric  acid  when  cold,  but  dissolved  by  boiling ; 
it  is  insoluble  in  ammonia.  If  a  liquor  containing  even  a  very  small 
trace  of  prussic  acid  be  boiled,  the  vapour  produces  a  white  cloud 
on  a  piece  of  glass  moistened  with  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  2d. 
If  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  be  added  to  prussic  acid,  there  is 
no  change ;  but  on  adding  some  potash  liquor,  a  dirty  greenish  pre- 
cipitate IS  produced,  from  which  muriatic  acid  dissolves  out  the  ex- 
cess of  oxide  of  iron,  and  leaves  Prussian  blue  (cyanide  of  iron)  of 
a  very  rich  colour :  it  is  essential  to  the  proper  action  of  this  test, 
that  both  protoxide  and  peroxide  of  iron  be  present  in  the  solution. 
3d.  If  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  be  added  to  the  liquor  con- 
taining prussic  acid,  and  then  treated  successively  with  potash  and 
muriatic  acid,  as  above,  a  white  precipitate  remains  undissolved, 
which  is  cyanide  of  copper.  The  theory  of  these  last  actions  is, 
that  the  prussic  acid  is  too  weak  to  decompose,  by  itself,  either 
'metallic  sulphates,  but,  on  the  addition  of  potash,  double  decompo- 
sition occurs,  sulphate  of  potash  and  a  metallic  cyanide  being  form-  ^ 
ed.  As  the  potash  is  always  added  in  excess,  a  quantity  of  metal- 
lic oxide  is  at  the  same  time  precipitated,  which  masks  the  colour 
of  the  result,  but  is  removed  by  the  addition  of  the  muriatic  acid. 
4th.  These  insoluble  cyanides  may  be  recognised  very  elegantly  by 
heating  them  with  a  little  potash  and  sulphur,  and  dissolving  the 
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fu5ed  mass  in  water.  The  solution  gives,  with  a  persalt  of  iron,  a 
dae  blood-red  colour.  5th.  The  cvanide  of  silver,  abo,  is  known 
bv  ffiving  otf  cyanogen  when  heated. 

'Tiiore  are  two  cjuvritlts  of  Cyanogen  of  the  same  coinpositian,  and  bearing  to  eick 
c:r.e:  :ho  >aine  rolaiion  as  the  cyanic  and  cyanuric  acids.  One  is  gaseous,  the  mber 
s.'iid ;  the  lirM  i>  prt*paA.'d  by  acting  on  mo'ist  cyanide  of  mercoiy  by  chlorine,  or  bf 
p«i<<in*:  cbilonne  into  weak  pnisi^ic  acid,  and  warming  the  mixtaie  in  which  thie 
cal.^riJe  uf  i\vano;;cn  disM)lves.  This  gas,  which  is  yeiy  irritating  and  poisonon, 
mav  ie  obtained  cnstallized  in  needles  by  exposure  to  a  veiy  low  temperatnie.  It 
coul^lL.■:^  with  aimiionia,  foniiing  a  crystalline  substance. 

The  <--^!!d  chloride  may  be  prepared  by  acting  on  anhydrous  pmssic  acid  with 
chl  .^rlr.e.  or  by  heating  sulphocyanide  of  potassium  in  a  current  ofchlorine.  It  sob- 
li'^ues  in  white  transparent  needles.  It  dissolves  tmaltered  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and 
i$  iceom^vseil  by  hot  water  into  hydrochloric  and  cyanuric  acids. 

/v  I..V  ;.•  CtMttosen  is  prepared  by  distilling,  in  a  retort,  a  mixture  of  iodine,  cjran- 
i.".e  oi  miTcun",  aiid  water.  At  a  moderate  heal,  the  iodide  of  c^'anogen  passes  orer, 
ari  Cv'riienses  in  the  neck  of  tlio  retort  .is  a  flocculent  mass  of  snow-white  needk». 
T^'.estf  crv seals  irritate  the  eyes:  they  dissolve  in  water  tmaltered,  and  volatilize  aC 
113'. 

SECTION  II. 

OF   THE   METALLIC   CYANIDES. 

CvtmiJf  of  Potassium^  K.Cy.,  may  be  formed  by  the  direct  union 
of  it's  olonieuts,  or  by  adding  an  excess  of  prussic  acid  to  a  solution 
of  ptnnsh,  and  evaporating  rapidly  without  the  access  of  air.  It  is 
produced  also  whenever  carbonaceous  matter  is  calcined  in  contact 
with  potash,  provided  nitrogen  be  present.  The  best  mode  of  ob- 
taining it,  however,  is  to  expose  the  yellow  prussiate  of  potash  to  a 
full  red  heat,  in  a  close  iron  crucible.  The  cyanide  of  iron  is  de» 
composed,  nitrogen  being  given  off,  and  carburet  of  iron  remaining 
Htch  the  tmaltered  cyanide  of  potassium.  The  half-melted  massif 
to  bo  coarsely  powdered,  and  digested  in  boiling,  w^eak  spirit  of 


uearlv  totally  when  it  cools. 

'lKi»  s;ilt  in  solution  reacts  alkaline,  and  smells  of  bitter  almonds, 
and  heuco  probably  decomposes  water  when  dissolved.     Its  crystals 
ufiK^uesoo  and  are  decomposed,  even  in  close  vessels,  after  a  short 
nine*  by  contact  with  water,  into  ammonia  and  formiate  of  potash. 
Iho  properties  of  the  cyanide  of  sodium  and  of  the  hydrocyanate 
oi'  jiiiinoiii;i  are  quite  similar. 

I  -w  ■.'"•ui-.^-s  -■'  Ihifium,  strontium,  c^ilcium,  and  magnesium  are  soluble  in  vi- 
i  .  iij..  .  >'*:'i\i.'^aMe. 

.....    .  ^.1.  is  pivpariMl  by  adding  pnissic  acid  to  a  solution  of  acetate  of 

,: .    '»  »v  ;i  •;  !"V'.-'vi.aU's  as  a  while  powder.    Chloride  of  zinc  is  not  decomposed 
.    nvNi,    I.;  li      With  ryaiiiiic  of  potassium  it  forms  a  double  salt. 

^*'^■^ '  i"  li'mieil  as  a  whitish  precipitate  when  pruviic  acid  and  potash 
.A  u.t.i*:  I*  I  MH-.w ion  ot' sulphate  of  copper.     When  boiled  it  becomes  yellow,  and 

v;  *  N  M     »  .  K-  ow.le  of  copper  to  form  an  oxyryanide  of  a  lively  green  cokw. 

•.  .    ..^  .1  u  M-  N,t':N  wjih  the  alkaline  cyanides. 

,  v.'ti**     ■  .Vt-iury — Hg.Cy. ;  Eq.  1594-4  or  127*45 — maybe  pT^ 

,^»a1  \\  Xv'tiii;  two  parts  of  Prussian  blue  with  one  of  red  oxide 

.  lu  .v.»^   t'ul  oi^ht  of  water,  until  the  residue  becomes  red-brown* 

V      ic.^"*j  *  ijuor  yields  cyanide  of  mercury  in  crystals,  which) 

v^V'.-zi.  tvo  tioi  quite  free  from  iron,  and  require  to  be  digested 

h  ;:uc  uiorc  oxide  of  mercury  and  recrystallized.     Tlie  best 
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mode  of  preparing  it  is  to  distil  fifteen  parts  of  yellow  prussiate  of 
potash,  with  thirteen  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  100  of  water,  nearly  to  dry- 
ness,  and  to  digest  the  prussic  acid  so  obtained  with  twelve  parts 
of  finely-powdered  oxide  of  mercury,  until  this  is  completely  dis- 
solved. The  solution  yields,  by  evaporation  and  cooling,  fourteen 
parts  of  pure  crystallized  cyanide  of  mercury.  By  washing  out  the 
residue  in  the  retort  with  water,  five  parts  of  pure  Prus- 
sian blue  may  be  obtained. 

Cyanide  of  mercury  crystallizes  in  colourless  rectan- 
gukur  prisms,  as  q  9,  in  the  figure,  terminated  by  numer- 
ous secondary  faces,  as  e  e.  These  crystals  are  anhy- 
drous, and  occasionally  opaque.  When  heated,  it  is  re- 
solved into  mercury  and  cyanogen,  of  which  a  portion  is  resolved 
into  the  brown  powder  (paracyanogen).  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in 
alcohol.  It  tastes  as  the  other  mercurial  salts.  So  great  is  the 
afiinity  of  mercury  to  cyanogen,  that  cyanide  of  potassium,  when 
boiled  with  oxide  of  mercury,  is  decomposed,  and  caustic  potash 
liberated.  In  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  mercury,  no  test  indicates 
the  presence  of  the  metal  except  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  It  is  not 
decomposed  by  oxygen  acids,  but  muriatic  acid  forms  prussic  acid 
and  chloride  of  mercury. 

Cjranide  of  mercury,  when  dieted  with  an  excess  of  oxide  of  mercury,  combines 
with  it  in  two  proportions,  forming  the  oxycyanides  of  Mercwy^  Hg.Cy.+Hg.O.  and 
Hg.Cy.+3Hg.O.  These  bodies  are  solable  in  water,  and  crystalUze  in  prismatic 
needles. 

With  iodide  of  potassium,  cjranide  of  mercury  combines,  forming  a  substance,  3 
Hg.Cy.+K.I.,  which  is  very  solable  in  boiling  water,  and  crystallizes  in  brilliant 
i^te  micaceous  plates  on  cooling.  This  salt  is  instantly  reddened  by  any  mineral 
aeid  which  liberates  iodide  of  mercury.  With  solphocyanide  of  potassium  a  simi- 
lar compound  is  formed,  2Hg.Cy.+K.Cy.S8. 

Cyanide  of  mercury  combines  with  the  alkaline  cyanides,  and  with  the  alka- 
line chlorides  and  bromides,  forming  double  salts  possessing  no  si>ecial  interest  It 
combines  with  many  oxygen  salts  also,  as  the  chiomate  and  formiate  of  potash.  ' 

As  prussic  acid  is  now  no  longer  prepared  from  cyanide  of  mercury,  tnis  body  is 
Bot  80  important  as  formerly.  It  is  poisonous,  and  is  occasionally  employed  in 
medicine. 

CyanUk  of  Silver,  Ag.Cy.,  is  a  white  powder  insoluble  in  water,  which  combines 
with  other  cyanides  to  form  double  salts.  It  is  soluble  in  water  of  ammonia,  but 
insoluble  in  nitric  acid,  except  it  be  strong  and  boiling.  Heated,  it  gives  cyanogen 
and  metalUc  silver. 

Cifanide  of  PaUadium. — In  its  affinity  for  c3ranogen,  palladium  resembles  mercury. 
Eyery  solable  salt  of  palladium  is  decomposed  by  prussic  acid,  a  pale  yellow  precip- 
itate oeing  formed.  This  cyanide  of  palladium  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  solable  m 
acids  and  in  ammonia.  Heated,  it  gives  cyanogen  and  leaves  the  metal  It  forms 
a  yery  extensive  class  of  doable  salts.  '<' 

CjfarUde  of  CMd,  Aa.Cy3,  is  a  pale  yellow  powder,  forming  double  salts  with  the 
alkaline  cyanides. 

Proiocffomde  of  Iron,  Fe.Cy.,  is  not  known  in  an  isolated  form,  but  it  enters  into 
combonation  with  the  other  metallic  cyanides,  forming  double  salts,  which  are  some 
of  the  most  interesting  of  the  cyanogen  compounds.  The  iron  in  these  salts  cannot 
be  separated  by  an  alkali,  and  hence  may  be  looked  upon  as  an  element  of  the  neg- 
ative constitaent ;  they  are  hence  often  termed  ferrocyanides,  or  ferroprussiaUs  of 
whatever  other  metal  they  may  contain. 

Ferrocyanide  of  Hydrogen.  Ferrocyanic  ^cid. — Fe.Cy. +2H.Cy. 
When  Jhe  ferrocyanide  of  lead  is  decomposed  by  sulphuret  of  hy- 
drogen, a  solution  is  obtained,  which  yields,  on  evaporation  in  vacuo, 
small  granular  crystals,  which  have  a  well-m&rked  acid  reaction, 
and  produce,  by  acting  on  metallic  oxides,  all  the  ordinary  ferrocy- 
anides.    If  the  solution  be  boiled,  it  is  resolved  into  prussic  acid, 

Uuu 
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and  a  white  precipitate,  which  becomes  blue  in  the  air.    He  oji* 
tals  undergo  the  same  change  spontaneously  after  acme  time. 

Ferrocyanide  of  Potassium.— Fe.Cy.  +  2K.Cy'  +  3  Aq.  Eq.  265« 
or  212*5.  This  compound,  of  which  I  have  often  spoken  as  YcUot 
Prussiate  of  Potashy  is  prepared  on  the  large  scale  for  the  purpoen 
of  the  arts  and  of  pharmacy,  by  calcinincr  together  some  anind 
matters,  as  blood,  hoofs,  horns,  5cc.,  with  pearl  ashes  and  ira 
filings.  It  may  be  formed  even  if  the  organic  matter  do  not  contiii 
nitrogen,  as  that  element  may  be  supplied  from  the  air.  The  opef- 
ation  is  conducted  in  large  iron  pots  arranged  in  a  furnace,  so  tint 
the  mass  can  be  heated  to  dull  redness,  and  continually  agitated  if 
it  forms  a  tenacious  paste,  the  calcining  of  which  is  continued  if 
long  as  it  burns  with  a  white  flame  ;  it  is  then  taken  out  of  the  pot, 
and  when  cold,  boiled  in  water,  which,  by  evaporation,  yields  tbe 
salt  in  crystals.  If  it  has  not  dissolved  iron  enough,  some  coppenf 
is  added  as  long  as  the  Prussian  blue,  which  at  first  forms,  is  foand 
to  redissolve.  After  what  has  been  said  of  the  formation  of  cyin* 
ogen  (p.  513),  the  theory  of  this  process  may  easily  be  understood. 

The  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  crystallizes  in  truncated  octohe- 

drons  with  a  rectangular  base,  e  t  t*\ 
as  in  the  figure,  of  which  A  represeatf 
1  y^y    \^^^—-^Jij^    ^^®  usual  simple,  and  B  a  more  com- 

/  ^^  l^  vL«£_2r^  plicated  form ;  the  secondary  plane  % 
often  being  so  large  as  to  render  the  crystal  merely  tabular.  Its 
colour  is  fine  citron-yellow,  but  when  dried  it  becomes  white.  By 
a  farther  heat  in  close  vessels  it  fuses,  and  when  ignited  gives  on 
nitrogen,  and  leaves  cyanide  of  potassium  and  carburet  of  iron. 
Heated  in  open  vessels,  it  absorbs  oxygen,  and  forms  cyanate  of 
potash.  Its  use  in  the  preparation  of  these  bodies  and  of  prussie 
acid  has  been  already  detailed.  If  it  be  digested  with  oxide  of  me^ 
cury,  cyanide  of  mercury  is  formed,  and  oxide  of  iron  and  caustic 
potash  set  free.  With  sulphate  of  mercury  it  gives  sulphate  of  po^ 
ash,  cyanide  of  mercury,  and  Everitt's  yellow  salt. 

With  cyanide  of  mercury,  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  forms  a 
double  salt,  whose  formula  I  found  to  be  3Hg.Cy.  + (Fe.Cy. +2K. 
Cy.)-f-4j  Aq.     It  crystallizes  in  pale  yellow  rhombic  tables. 

In  the  arts,  the  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  is  of  importance  for 
dyeing  various  shades  of  blue  \  to  the  chemist  it  is  specially  of  ia- 
terest,  as  from  it  all  the  cyanogen  compounds  are  most  economi- 
cally formed,  and  from  the  peculiar  precipitates  it  gives  with  solu- 
tions of  most  metals,  it  is  of  eminent  service  in  their  detection. 
Thus,  with  solutions  of  silver,  mercury ,  bismuth,  tin,  lead,  nickel^  zinc, 
manganese,  and  cerium,  it  gives  white  precipitates  \  that  with  merco* 
ry  gradually  becomes  blueish,  and  that  of  manganese  reddish.  With 
copper,  the  precipitate  is  of  a  rich  chocolate  colour ;  with  cobdt^ 
greenish,  changing  to  red ;  with  uranium  and  molybdenum^  brown ; 
and  with  chrome,  grayish-green.  All  these  precipitates  contain  cy- 
anide of  iron,  united  to  two  atoms  of  cyanide  of  the  other  metal, 
being  true  ferrocyanides. 

It  is  on  solutions  6f  iron  that  the  action  of  this  reagent  is  the  most 
remarkable.  With  solution  of  protosulphate  of  iron,  a  whitish  pre- 
cipitate is  obtained,  which  consists  of  the  cyanides  of  iron  and  po- 
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tassinm,  united  in  prop>9rtion8  which  are  not  well  known.  Exposed 
to  the  air,  this  hody  ahsorhs  oxygen  and  becomes  blue.  With  a  so- 
lution of  sulphate  of  iron  pure  Prussian  Blue  is  precipitated.  This 
substance  is  insoluble  in  water  and  in  muriatic  acid,  and  gives  with 
caustic  alkalies  oxide  of  iron  and  ferrocyanide  of  potassium ;  its 
formula  is  Fe7Cy9,  or  it  consists  of  dFe.Cy.-f^FejCy,.  Its  forma- 
tion involves  3(Fe.Cy.+2K.Cy.)  and  2(Fe A  +  3S.0a),  and  there  re- 
main dissolved  six  atoms  of  sulphate  of  potash.  For  the  manufac- 
ture of  Prussian  blue  for  the  purposes  of  the  arts,  the  impure  liquor 
obtained  by  digesting  in  water  the  calcined  mass  of  animal  matter, 
potash  and  iron,  described  p.  522,  is  decomposed  by  an  excess  of 
sulphate  of  iron,  and  the  resulting  precipitate  digested  in  muriatic 
acid,  and  exposed  to  the  air  until  it  assumes  its  proper  colour.  It 
is  then  dried  carefully  at  a  moderate  heat. 

Another  kind  of  Prussian  blue  is  produced  when  Everitt's  salt, 
or  the  white  precipitate  produced  by  protosulphate  of  iron  with  yel- 
low prussiate  of  potash,  is  exposed  moist  to  the  air.  It  is  termed 
basic  Prussian  Blue.  As  Everitt's  salt  consists  of  2Fe.Cy.-hK.Cy.y 
and  this  last  dissolves  out,  there  is  the  same  number  of  atoms  of 
cyanogen  and  iron,  and  the  excess  of  iron  above  that  necessary  to 
form  true  Prussian  blue  combines  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  thtf 
oxide  so  formed  remaining  united  with  the  Prussian  blue.  From  9 
Fe.Cy.  and  30.  there  is  thus  formed  3(Fe.Cy.+2Fe2Cy,+Fe20,),  the 
basic  compound. 

The  ferrocyanides  of  Sodium^  Barium^  dec.,  possess  all  the  essential  characters  of 
thepotassium  salt,  and  need  not  be  farther  noticed. 

lOie  ferrocyanides  in  many  cases  combine  with  each  other,  forming  salts,  which 
contain  three  different  metals  combined  with  cyanogen. 

Sesquicyanide  of  hon^  Fe2Cy',  is  not  known  m  an  isolated  form,  but,  like  the  pix>- 
tocyanide,  enters  into  a  number  of  combinations  with  the  other  metallic  cyanides, 
which  may  be  called  either  perferroofanides  ox  ftrndcyardda^  as  proposed  by  Liebif  . 

Ferriacyanide  of  Potassium — Red  Prussiate  of  Potash,  FegCyj-f-SK. 
Gy.,  is  formed  by  passing  chlorine  through  a  solution  of  yellow  prus- 
siate of  potash  until  it  ceases  to  give  Prussian  blue  with  solution 
of  persulphate  of  iron.  The  liquor  becomes  of  a  deep  c^eeh  colour, 
but  on  evaporation  yields  anhydrous  fine  ruby-red  prismatic  crys- 
tals, which  are  generally  macles.  The.  products  of  its  decomposi- 
tion by  heat  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  yellow  salt.  It  dissolves 
in  thirty-eight  parts  of  cold  water ;  its  solution,  if  pure,  is  yeUow, 
but  more  commonly  is  green. 

This  salt  rivals  that  already  described  in  its  utility  as  a  reagent 
for  the  proper  metals.  The  precipitates  it  gives  with  their  solutions 
are,  tin,  white;  mercury,  silver,  and  zinc,  yellow;  titanium,  nickely 
copper,  and  bismuth,  yellowish  brown ;  and  cobalt,  uranium,  and  man^ 
ganese,  brown.  It  is,  however,  with  the  salts  of  iron  that  its  reac- 
tion is  most  remarkable.  With  a  persalt  of  iron  it  merely  colours 
the  liquor  green,  but  with  a  solution  of  a  protosalt  it  gives  a  blue 
precipitate,  even  richer  in  colour  than  the  proper  Prussian  blue,  and 
consisting  of  FejCye,  or  of  Fe,Cy8-f  SFe.Cy. ;  thus  containing  the 
same  protocyanide  with  half  as  much  sesquicyanide  as  exists  in 
common  Prussian  blue.  This  ferridcyanide  of  Iron  is  made  for 
commerce,  and  sold  as  TumbulPs  Prussian  Blue, 

Ferridcyanide  of  Hydrogen. — ^If  we  digest  ferridcyanide  of  lead 
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with  dilute  salphuric  acid,  a  red  liquor  is  obtained,  which  yields  oi 
evaporation  a  mass  of  minute  brownish-yellow  needles,  the  formoli 
of  which  is  FejCya-f-dCy.H.  This  body  reddens  litmus,  and  hast 
sour  astringent  taste  ;  upon  another  theory  it  is  considered  to  be  i 
compound  of  hydrogen  with  a  compound  radical,  (FctCyi),  and  if 
termed  Ferridcyctnic  Acid. 

In  the  history  of  these  complex  cyanides  we  meet  three  facts,  on  whidi  the  t]ie> 
ories  of  their  constitution  must  he  founded.  Ist.  The  extraordinarj  tendency  M 
double  combination,  which  no  other  body  possesses  in  the  same  d^ree.  tA.  Ii 
almost  all  cases,  the  cyanogen  enters  into  the -compound  in  the  proportioa  of  threes 
six,  or  nine  atoms ;  and,  3d.  One  metallic  element,  as  iron,  in  each  compound,  it 
retained  with  extraordinary  force,  not  being  detected  therein  by  its  ordmaiy  rs- 
agents.  The  original  view  proposed  by  Beiielius,  of  considering  these  compoonds 
as  mere  double  raits,  and  upon  which  the  formulae  given  hitherto  have  beei  ooa- 
structed,  does  not  account  sufficiently  for  these  facts,  and  I  hence  consider  it  as 
less  applicable  to  thepn  than  the  theories  suggested  by  Graham  and  by  Liebig. 

The  latter  chemist  founds  his  view  upon  the  third  fact,  and  supposes  that  then 
exists  a  series  of  compound  radicals,  consisting  of  cyanogen  united  with  a  metiL 
Thus,  F<nTocyano^cn,(Fe.Cy,)orCfy.,and  Ferridcyanogeny(Fe tCy^  or  Cfjty  thess 
two  being  isomeric ;  CabaUocyanogen^  (CoaCye)  or  Cky.,  and  many  others ;  and  thess 
radicals  combine  with  hydrogen  to  form  polybasic  hydracids,  from  which,  the  hy* 
drogen  being  replaced  by  a  metal,  result  the  ordinary  complex  cyanides.  Thm, 
the  ferrocyanogen  being  bibasic,  its  acid  is  Cfy.-(-2H. ;  its  potash  salt,  Cfy.4-2K. ; 
its  copper  salt,  Cfy.-{-2Qu. ;  and  if  each  atom  of  hydrogen  be  replaced  byadirorent 
metal,  then  the  triple  ssJts  formed  by  Mosander  are  produced :  thus,  the  salt  writ- 
ten on  Beraelius's  view  as  (Fe.Cy.4-2K.Cy.)-|-(Fe.Cy.+2Ca.Cy.)  becomes  C^.+ 
Ca-K.,  and  similarly  there  is  Cfy.-|-Ca.K.,  dtc. 

The  red  pnissiate  of  potash  Liebig  supposes  to  contain  a  radical,  (FctCye)  or 
Cfya,  isomeric  with,  but  of  double  the  atomic  weight  of  ferrocyanogen ;  this  /cr- 
rideyanogen  forms  with  hydrogen  a  tribasic  acid,  Cfy«4-H„  by  replacement  of  the 
hydrogen,  in  which,  by  three  atoms  of  the  same  or  of  aifferent  metals,  the  various 
ferridcyanides  are  produced,  as  Cfyt-j-K,,  Cfyi-)-3Cu.,  &c. 

The  Prussian  blues,  on  this  theory,  are  considered  to  be  compounds  of  feno- 
cyanide  with  ferridcyanide  of  iron ;  thus, 

3Cfy.Fes4-CfyaFe,  expresses  common  Prussian  blue. 
CfyaFe,  "         Turnbull's  Prussian  blue. 

3Cfy.Fet+CfyiFe,+FeaO,  "  basic  Prussian  blue. 

This  theory  accounts  very  strictly  for  the  first  and  third  of  the  fundamental 
facts  which  I  have  described  as  characterizing  the  cyanogen  compounds.  The 
theory  of  Graham  is  specially  based  upon  the  tendency  of  three  atoms  of  cyanogen 
to  enter  together  into  combination  with  other  bodies,  as  is  shown  not  only  in  its  ny 
lation  to  metals,  but  to  oxygen,  as  in  cyanuric  acid,  and  hence  we  may  assume 
that  cyanogen,  as  Cy,,  with  three  times  its  ordinary  atomic  weight,  forms  a  dis- 
tinct radical  {paracyan  ?),  which  forms  with  oxygen  and  with  hydrogen  tnbasie 
acids,  CysO,  and  CysH,.  From  the  replacement  of  more  or  less  of  this  hydrogen 
in  the  latter  by  equivalents  of  one  or  more  metal,  the  various  cyanides  may  bo 
formed.    Thus,  for  example, 


Cy,. 
Cy, 
Cy, 


•Fe.2K.  .  .  .  yellow  prussiate  of  potash. 
•Fe.K.Ca. .  .  ferroprussiate  of  lime  and  potash. 
•Fe.2H.  .  .  .  ferroprussic  acid. 


The  basis  of  the  red  prussiate  of  potash  should  be,  then,  another  polymeric  cyano- 
gen, Cya,  which  would  form,  with  hydrogen,  a  pentabasic  acid,  Cyr^-Hs,  in  which 
more  or  less  of  replacement  by  metals  should  give  the  various  ferridcyanides. 
Thus  ferridprussic  acid  should  be  Cye+FesHa,  and  red  prussiate  of  potash  Cyri" 
FcaKs,  and  so  on ;  TumbuH's  Prussian  blue  becomes,  on  Uiis  theory,  simply  Ct^ 
Fcj ;  the  common  Prussian  blue  is  (Cya+FcaVf  CyeFcs ;  and,  by  the  addition  of 
FcsO)  to  that,  the  basic  Prussian  blue  is  formed. 

I  am  rather  inclined  to  adopt  Graham's  view,  although,  in  the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge,  we  have  not  grounds  for  positive  decision.  He  proposes  to  tenn 
the  radical  Cys  Priusine,  but  has  not  given  any  name  to  that  whose  fonnola  is  Cyi. 
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Of  Sulphocyanogmj  and  the  Products  of  its  Decomposition. 

If  yellow  prussiate  of  potash,  well  dried,  and  mixed  carefully. with 
half  its  weight  of  sulphur,  in  fine  powder,  he  heated  in  an  iron  ves- 
sel to  perfect  fusion,  which  takes  place  at  a  dull  red  heat,  the  sul- 
phur combines  with  all  the  cyanogen,  forming  sulphocyanogen, 
which  unites  with  the  potassium,  while  the  iron  is  converted  into 
sulphuret.  By  digesting  the  fused  mass  in  water,  the  former  dis- 
solves, and  is  obtained,  by  evaporation  and  cooling,  in  long  striated 
prisms,  similar  to  those  of  nitre.  If  the  temperature  be  not  raised 
too  high,  the  iron  forms  also  sulphocyanide,  which  dissolves,  and 
may  be  decomposed  by  the  addition  of  a  slight  excess  of  carbonate 
of  potash ;  by  this  means  one  half  more  product  may  be  obtained 
than  is  yielded  if  the  sulphocyanide  of  iron  be  too  violently  heated, 
and  thereby  converted  into  sulphuret. 

Suiphocyanogen  is  prepared  by  passing  a  current  of  chlorine  gas 
into  a  solution  of  the  salt  thus  formed,  or  by  heating  it  in  dilute 
nitric  acid ;  chloride,  or  nitrate  of  potassium  is  formed,  and  a  deep 
yellow  precipitate  produced,  which  contains  all  the  sulphur  and  cy- 
anogen of  the  salt,  its  formula  being  Cy.Sg.  It  is  very  light,  and 
insoluble  in  water.  It  combines  with  all  the  metals  and  with  hy- 
drogen, forming  well-defined  salts. 

Hydrosulphocyanic  Acid^  Cy.Ss-fH.,  is  formed  by  decomposing 
sulphocyanide  of  lead  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  or  by  sulphuret  of 
hydrogen.  It  is  a  colourless  liquid,  which  reacts,  and  tastes  acid. 
By  distillation  it  is  decomposed. 

Sulphocyanide  of  Potckssium. — Cy.S2+K.  This^ salt,  of  which  the 
mode  of  preparation  has  been  just  described,  forms  anhydrous 
prisms,  cool  and  pungent  in  taste  ;  it  is  abundantly  soluble  in  water 
and  alcohol,  and  slightly  deliquescent.  It  is  employed  in  the  labor- 
atory as  a  test  for  peroxide  of  iron. 

Sulphocyanide  of  Lead  is  a  crystalline  powder,  prepared  by  mix- 
ing solutions  of  a  salt  of  lead  and  of  sulphocyanide  of  potassium. 

Of  the  sulphocyanides  of  Iron^  the  protosalt,  Fe.+Cy.Sj,  forms  a 
colourless  solution,  which  becomes  red  on  exposure  to  the  air.  The 
sesquisalt,  Fe2+3Cy.S2,  forms  a  deep  blood-red  liquor,  when  a  sol- 
uble sulphocyanide  is  mixed  with  any  salt  of  the  peroxide  of  iron. 
It  serves  thus  as  a  very  delicate  test  of  the  presence  of  iron,  and 
also  for  that  of  cyanogen ;  it  is  so  applied  to  the  detection  of  prus- 
sic  acid,  as  noticed  p.  520. 

These  sulphocyanides  may  be  considered  either  as  double  sul- 
phurets  of  cyanogen  and  of  a  metal,  as  Cy.S.+S.K.,  &c.,  or  as  salts 
of  the  compound  radical  suiphocyanogen,  Cy.Sg+K.,  6cc.  The 
latter  view  has  been  almost  universaUy  adopted  by  chemists. 

It  appears,  however,  from  the  researches  of  Parnell,  that  al- 
though suiphocyanogen  really  exists  in  these  salts,  yet  the  yellow 
substance  extracted  from  them  by  chlorine  or  by  nitric  acid,  as  de- 
scribed just  now  under  that  name,  is  only  a  product  of  the  decom- 
position of  the  real  suiphocyanogen,  which  has  not  been  as  yet  iso- 
lated. The  formula  of  the  yellow  powder  he  finds  to  be  SuCnNe  • 
HsO.  When  acted  on  by  alkalies  or  by  nitric  acid,  it  produces  an 
acid  which  he  terms  the  TJUocyanic^  which  is  polybasic.    It  is  a 
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pale  yellow  powder,  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  more  so  in  alcohoL 
Its  formula  is  SisCioNg .  HeOa.  Its  compounds  with  the  oxides  of 
lead,  silver,  mercury,  &c.,  are  insoluble.  This  new  acid  is  but  one 
of  the  bodies  produced  in  this  reaction  i  the  others  have  not  beci 
examined. 

Mellon. — ^When  sulphocyanogen  is  heated,  it  is  decomposed, 
yielding  sulphur,  sulphuret  of  carbon,  and  a  yellow  powder  which 
remains  as  fixed  residue,  and  to  which  Liebig  has  given  the  name 
of  Mellon,  This  is  a  compound  radical,  analogous  to  cyanogen  in 
its  characters.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  sdcohol,  or  dilute  acids.  Its 
formula  is  C6N4  or  Ml.,  and  when  strongly  ignited  it  is  decomposed 
into  three  volumes  of  cyanogen  and  one  of  nitrogen.  Heated  with 
potassium,  they  unite  with  combustion  ;  and  if  it  be  fused  with  the 
iodide  or  bromide  of  potassium,  iodine  or  bromine  is  expelled,  and 
mellonide  of  potassium  formed. 

Hydromdlonic  Acid,  H.Ml.,  is  formed  by  dissolving  mellonide  of  potassiom  is 
boiling  water,  and  adding  a  strong  acid.  A  gelatinous  white  preci|Mtate  ^Hins, 
which  dries  into  a  yellowish  powder,  H.M1.-|-Aq. 

Mellonide  of  Potassium,  K.M1.,  is  produced  by  adding  mellon  to  sulpliocyaiiide 
of  potassium,  fused  in  a  porcelain  capsule ;  sulphur  and  sulphuret  of  carboa  aie 
evolved.  On  dissolving  the  brown  mass  thus  formed  in  boiling  water,  the  meOon- 
ide  of  potassium  crystaBizes,  on  cooling,  in  fine  colourless  needles. 

If  we  take  the  formula  of  sulphocyanogen  at  CsN.Sa,  the  formation  of  meDoaooii- 
sists  in  4<CaN.S2),  producing  2(C.S8)  with  4S.,  and  leaving  C6N4 ;  but,  on  Mr.  Par- 
nell*s  view,  the  decomposition  is  by  no  means  so  simple. 

When  mellon  is  boiled  with  strong  nitric  acid,  it  dissolves,  and,  on  cooling,  the 
liquor  yields  octohedral  crystals  of  Cyamlic  Acid.  This  substance  has  the  same  kt- 
mula  as  cyanuric  acid,  CygOa-l-d  Aq.,  but  its  relations  to  bases  are  not  well  under* 
stood.  Nitrate  of  ammonia  is  formed  *,  mellon,  C6N4,  and  three  atoms  of  water, 
giving  CeNsOs  and  N.H). 

Melam. — C12H9N11.  Sulphocyanide  of  ammonium,  on  being  heated,  is  deooni- 
posed  into  ammonia,  sulphuret  of  carbon,  and  sulphuret  of  hydrogen,  which  peas  ofl^ 
while  a  grayish- white  powder  remains,  which  is  Mclam.  The  same  result  is  ob- 
tained by  heating  to  fusion  a  mixture  of  sulphocyanide  of  potassium  and  sal  am- 
moniac :  in  this  case  chloride  of  potassium  also  remains  behind,  but  may  be 
removed  by  washing.  Melam  is  insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  It  is  dissolred 
and  decomposed  by  boiling  acids  and  alkaline  solutions,  giving  origin  to  a  series  of 
remarkable  bodies. 

Melamine,  CsCsNe,  is  prepared  by  boiling  melam  with  a  dilute  solution  of  caustic 
potash  until  the  liquor  becomes  quite  clear ;  it  is  then  to  be  evaporated  until  it  be- 
gins to  deposite  small  crystalline  plates,  and  being  then  allowed  to  cool,  the  mel- 
lamine  crystallizes  out  in  colourless  octohedrons,  scarcely  soluble  in  cold  water. 
It  has  no  action  on  vegetable  colours,  but  it  combines  with  dilute  acids,  acting  as 
a  base,  and  forming  well-defined  salts,  which  have  an  acid  reaction,  and  maj  be 
obtained  crystallized. 

Ammeline. — CeNs  .  HsOj.  After  the  alkaline  solution  has  deposited  the  melamioe 
by  cooling,  it  contains  ammeline,  which  precipitates  when  acetic  acid  is  added. 
This  is  to  be  purified  by  solution  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  precipitation  by  carbonate 
of  ammonia.  It  then  forms  fine  silky  needles,  insoluble  in  water  and  alcohoL  It 
combines  with  the  dilute  acids,  forming  crystallizable  salts. 

The  origin  of  these  bodies  consists  in  the  melam  decomposing  two  atoms  of 
water,  and  then  CisHu  .  NnOs  producing  CsHcNe  and  CeNs .  H60|.  By  boiling 
melam  in  dilute  muriatic  acid,  the  same  decomposition  occurs,  and  the  muriatei 
of  melamine  and  ammeline  crystallize  together  on  cooUng. 

If  any  of  the  above  three  bodies  be  dissolved  in  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  the 
solution  be  precipitated  by  alcohol,  a  white  powder  is  obtained,  insoluble  in  water 
and  alcohol,  but  soluble  in  strong  acids  and  alkalies.  It  is  nearly  indifiTerently  acid 
or  base,  as  it  combines  with  nitric  acid,  and  also  with  oxide  of  silver.  It  is  termed 
Ammelide.  Its  formula  is  C12H7 .  N9O4-4-2  Aq.  When  this  body  is  boQed  for  a  long 
time  with  dilute  sulphuric  or  nitric  acid,  it  is  resolved  mto  ammonia  and  Cytamrk 
Acid,  which  last  is  the  ultimate  product  of  the  similar  treatment  of  all  the  bodias  sf 
this  series. 
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The  theoretical  constitation  of  these  bodiee  remains  exceedingly  obscure.  The 
bases,  melamine  and  ammeline,  are  of  great  importance,  from  their  close  analogy 
to  the  alkaloids,  which  are  found  naturally  in  many  plants ;  but  still  we  have  no 
idea  of  the  mode  of  arrangement  of  their  elements. 

Some  other  sulphur  compounds  of  cyanogen  are  known,  but  do  not  require  much 
notice.  Cyanogen  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  combining,  form  orange  crystals,  in- 
soluble in  water. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

OF   STABCH,   UGNINE,   GUM,   AND   SUGAR,  WITH    THE    PRODUCTS  OF  THEIR 

DECOMPOSITION   BY   ACIDS   AND   ALKALIES. 

The  substances  now  to  be  described  form  a  very  remarkable  class 
of  organic  bodies.  They  are  found  abundantly  in  most  plants,  but 
varying  somewhat  in  characters,  according  to  their  immediate 
source,  and  are  subservient  to  the  most  important  offices  of  the 
vegetable  organization,  being  the  materials  from  whence  the  tissues 
and  secretions  of  the  plant  are  elaborated.  In  a  chemical  point  of 
view,  they  are  distinguished  by  a  remarkable  similarity  of  compo- 
sition, all  containing  the  same,  quantity  of  carbon  (twelve  atoms)  in 
the  equivalent,  united  to  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  which  are  always 
present  in  the  proportions  to  form  water.  In  this  may  be  found  the 
cause  of  the  extraordinary  transmutations  of  these  bodies  from  one 
to  another,  by  the  mere  fixation  of  the  elements  of  water,  effected 
by  the  influence  of  reagents,  or  by  the  organic  power  of  the  plant. 
In  these  bodies,  also,  we  find  an  example  of  the  difficulty  of  distin- 
guishing between  a  constitution  derived  from  physical,  and  that  re- 
sulting from  vital  force.  In  the  difiTerent  kinds  of  sugar,  the  crys- 
talline condition,  solubility,  &c.,  indicate  that  the  elements  are 
combined  by  forces  merely  chemical  ]  but  in  the  different  varieties 
of  starch,  and  especially  in  lignine,  traces  of  organized  structure 
are  found,  and  properties  manifested,  which  attach  their  history  as 
closely  to  the  physiology  as  to  the  chemistry  of  plants.  Under  this 
point  of  view  they  shall  be  hereafter  reconsidered. 

Of  Starchy  its  Varieties  and  Products, 

The  most  important  variety  of  this  principle  is  that  known  as 
Common  Starch.  It  exists  in  most  plants,  and  in  all  parts  of  them. 
It  is  extracted  from  the  seeds  of  wheat  and  barley  ;  from  the  tubers 
of  the  potato  ;  from  the  root  of  the  jatropha  manihot,  as  Tapioca  or 
Cassava^  and  of  the  maranta  arundinacea,  as  .^rrow-root ;  and  from 
the  stems  of  palms,  as  the  sagus  rumphii,  which  furnishes  tl^  Sago 
of  commerce.  The  starch  is  imbedded  in  the  cellular  tissue  of  the 
plant  as  small  white  grains,  totally  destitute  of  any  crystalline  struc- 
ture. They  differ  in  size  in  almost  every  plant.  Those  of  the  po- 
tato, which  are  the  largest,  do  not  exceed  in  diameter  yj^th  of  an 
inch ;  those  of  arrow-root,  which  are  some  of  the  smsdlest,  do  not 
exceed  t jfth.   In  fonui  these  grains  vary  also,  some  beinff  firlobular, 
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Others  ovoidal,  and  often,  eyen  in  the  same  plant,  irregnlar.  Each 
grain  is  formed  by  a  number  of  concentric  layers,  which  increase  ia 
density  and  consistence  from  the  centre ;  the  most  eztemal  being 
so  hard  as  to  resemble  a  membranous  enyelope  filled  by  a  softer 
material. 

The  grains  of  starch  are  quite  insoluble  in  cold  water ;  in  boiling 
water  they  dissolve,  except  the  outer  layers,  which,  floating  in  the 
liquor,  give  it  a  peculiar  opalescent  aspect.  On  coob'ng,  the  solu- 
tion gelatinizes.  If  the  solution  of  starch  be  dried  at  a  g^entle  heit, 
and  then  digested  with  cold  water,  the  outer  layers  of  the  grains 
may  be  separated  by  filtration,  and  a  colourless  transparent  solatioa 
of  starch  thus  obtained. 

The  preparation  of  starch  rests  on  its  insolubility  in  cold  water. 
The  texture  of  the  plant  is  first  broken  up  by  rasping  or  coarse 
grinding,  and  being  then  mashed  up  with  water,  the  starch  grains 
fall  out  from  the  ruptured  cells,  and  are  carried  off  by  the  current, 
from  which  they  deposite  themselves  when  the  liquors  are  left  at 
rest.  In  obtaining  stavch  from  wheat,  this  liquor  is  allowed  to  fer- 
ment and  become  sour,  by  which  a  quantity  of  gluten  that  would 
otherwise  attach  itself  to  the  starch  is  removed.  If  the  moist  starch 
grains  be  dried  at  a  temperature  of  about  140^,  they  gelatinize  to  a 
semitransparent  mass,  which  remains  so  when  dried,  and  is  not 
granular  or  mealy.  It  is  thus  that  the  peculiar  aspect  of  tapioca 
and  sago  is  produced. 

By  the  vital  action  of  the  seed  in  germination,  the  transformation 
of  starch  into  sugar  is  effected,  and  constitutes  the  taecharint  ftr* 
mentation.  It  is  artificially  induced  by  malting  the  grain,  for  the 
preparation  of  alcoholic  liquors  by  brewers  and  distillers.  The  cir^ 
cumstances  of  this  change  will  be  specially  noticed  when  describing 
the  mode  of  nutrition  and  of  the  growth  of  plants. ' 

If  starch  be  heated  beyond  240*^,  it  softens  and  becomes  brown. 
If  the  heat  be  increased  until  the  mass  smokes,  it  is  found  to  be 
changed  into  a  substance  totally  soluble  in  cold  water,  and  known 
as  British  Gum, 

The  action  of  reagents  on  starch  is  very  remarkable.  By  boiling 
with  dilute  sulphuric  or  muriatic  acids,  a  kmd  of  saccharine  ferment- 
ation is  induced,  it  being  changed  successively  into  gum,  sogir, 
and  sacchulmine.  By  boiling  with  nitric  acid,  it  gives  saccharic 
and  oxalic  acids.  These  reactions  will  be  hereafter  studied  in  de- 
tail. A  solution  of  it  is  precipitated  by  basic  acetate  of  lead  and  W 
infusion  of  galls.  With  bromme  it  gives  a  yellow  precipitate,  which 
is  decomposed  by  heat,  the  bromine  being  expelled,  with  iodine 
it  produces  a  compound  of  an  intense  blue  colour,  which  is  its  moiC 
remarkable  property. 

Iodide  of  Starch  is  produced  when  a  solution  of  free  iodine  is  sdd- 
ed  to  a  solution  of  starch.  Its  colour  is  violet  blue  or  nearly  blick, 
according  to  the  proportion  of  starch.  It  is  very  soluble  in  witei) 
but  insoluble  in  alcohol,  and  may  be  obtained  solid  by  adding  ske* 
hoi  to  a  very  strong  aqueous  solution,  and  collecting  the  prec^ 
tate  on  a  filter.  It  is  decomposed  by  alkalies  and  hy  chlorue;  ** 
deed,  by  all  bodies  which  combine  with  iodine ;  and  its  formstien 
serves,  therefore,  as  a  test  only  for  free  iodinsi  as  deseribed  k  ^ 
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313.  When  a  solution  of  iodide  of  starch  is  heated,  it  becomes 
quite  colourless  helow  200^,  and,  if  it  he  not  boiled,  regains  its  col- 
our perfectly  as  it  cools.  When  the  liquor  remains  colourless  after 
cooling,  the  blue  may  be  restored  by  oxalic  acid  or  by  chlorine, 
which  expels  the  iodine  from  the  combination  it  had  formed. 

The  composition  of  starch,  no  matter  what  plant  it  may  be  deri- 
yed  from,  is  C,2H,oO,o,  as  confirmed  by  a  variety  of  reactions.  Its 
combination  with  oxide  of  lead,  Jlmylate  of  Leadj  is  CtaHioOio+S 
Pb.O. 

InuUn. — This  kind  of  starch  is  fixind  in  the  roots  of  the  inula,  dahlia,  angelica, 
leontodon,  and  many  other  plants.  It  may  be  prepared  in  the  same  way  as  common 
starch.  It  is  a  white  and  very  fine  powder,  almost  insoluble  in  cold  water,  but  easi- 
ly dissolved  by  boiling  water;  fonmng  a  liquor  which  becomes  thick,  but  not  gelati- 
nous, when  it  cools,  and  deposites  t&  greater  part  of  the  inulin  unchanged.  It  is 
transformed  by  acids,  like  common  starch,  but  more  easily.  It  is  precipitated,  like  it, 
by  solutions  of  borax  and  subacetate  of  lead,  and  by  inilision  or  galls.  It  is  pecu- 
liarly distinguished  from  it  by  not  giving  with  iodine  any  blue  colour,  being  merely 
tinged  yellow.  The  structure  of  tne  grains  of  inulin  has  not  been  accurately  ex- 
aminecL  Its  formula  is.CisHioOio,  like  that  of  common  starch,  but  in  combining 
with  oxide  of  lead  it  appears  to  lose  one  atom  of  water,  and  to  become  Ci^LoOs,  as 
remarked  by  Pamell. 

LicktfU'ne. — This  variety  of  starch,  which  is  found  in  many  lichens,  especially  the 
Iceland  moss  and  the  carrigeen  (sphoerococcus  crispus),  is  not  contsuined  in  the 
plant  in  grains,  but  in  a  soluble  conoition.  To  obtain  it,  the  lichen  is  first  digestMl 
in  a  cold  dilute  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  to  dissolve  the  bitter  resinous  princi- 
ple, and  this  being  completely  washed  away,  the  lichen  is  boiled  for  a  long  time 
m  water;  a  liquor  is  obtained,  firom  which,  on  cooling,  the  lichenine  separates  as  an 
opaque  g^y  jellv,  which,  when  dried,  is  black,  hard,  and  glassy.  Its  properties  are 
Tery  similar  to  tnose  of  inuline.  It  gives  with  iodine  a  greenish-brown  ookmr.  Its 
composition  is  expressed  by  the  same  fbimula  as  the  others,  CiiHioOi^ 

Of  Lignine.    Principle  of  Woody  Fibre. 

When  any  kind  of  wood  is  treated  successively  and  repeatedly 
by  dilute  acids  and  alkalies,  by  water  and  by  alcohol,  so  that  every 
soluble  material  is  removed  from  it,  we  find  that  the  substance 
which  remains  is  of  very  constant  composition,  being  expressed  by 
the  formula  CitHgO,.  Of  this  substance,  Lignine^  the  proper  wood 
of  the  plant  is  constituted ;  its  molecules  being  arranged  so  as  to 
form  the  tubes  and  cells  of  the  vegetable  tissues,  and  cohering  so 
firmly  as  to  produce  the  fibres  of  flax,  cotton,  and  hemp,  which  con- 
stitute the  materials  of  our  most  important  woven  textures,  of  pa- 
per, ice.  Although  the  lignine  is  thus  rather  the  remains  of  an  or- 
ranized  body  than  a  mere  chemical  substance,  it  forms  some  com- 
binations which  are  of  great  importance  in  the  arts.  Thus,  if  linen 
or  cotton  cloth  be  dipped  in  dilute  solution  of  acetate  of  alumina, 
the  earth  abandons  the  acid  to  combine  with  the  lignine,  and  thus 
serves  as  the  means  of  fixing  on  the  cloth  the  various  colourinfif 
matters  used  in  the  processes  of  dyeing.  The  same  occurs  with 
oxide  of  iron;  and  other  metallic  oxides  have  a  similar,  though 
weaker  afiUnity  for  lignine,  and  thus  serve  as  mordants  for  various 
colours. 

Lignine,  when  quite  pure,  is  white ;  the  bleaching  of  linen,  cot- 
ton, paper,  &;c.,  being  effected  by  destroying,  by  means  of  the  air 
or  of  chlorine,  the  resinous  and  other  matters  which  are  associated 
with  the  lignine  in  the  fibres  or  cells  of  the  plants ;  the  lignine  it- 
self resists  these  agenta,  unleas  applied  in  a  very  coneentrated  form. 

Xxx 


^  .i.^3:ne   and   ti  agacaxth  inb* 

«  .  'jiii  iiCTJZ  acid  lignine  combines  dmetly,  forming'  a  reiy  n- 
xa.<w-^tf  siJitsujoe,  Xylo'idine,  which  may  be  produced  by  immer- 
>^:.  .  iT  1  n*iat*ci»:  a  piece  of  paper  in  strou  nitric  acid,  and  then 
«3-»c.:ic  ^  «^~  .L  p;2re  water.  It  asaumes  Utt  feel  and  toughneit 
■  nL.^:-i^n<fv::.  Azi  is  so  combustible  as  to  aerre  for  tinder*  Hot 
^.r-c  »r.vL  c-^'avYTts  lignine  into  oxalic  acid ;  with  sulphuric  acid  it 
3^  :  :aj.r^  ^^-^  ^um,  and  ultimately  into  sngar,,  as  will  be  detailed 

^-«'i'i^  be  heated  with  a  warm  solution  of  potash  for  some 
ic^-^  ~-ie  Ji^uor  will  be  found  to  contain  a  considerable  quantity 
jk  .-*^iitinoa  siarch,  capable  of  striking  a  blue  colour  with  iodine; 
M':  7?  '^»  means  the  ligneous  fibre  is  dissected,  and  not  decom- 
>7««^l.  rhe  starch  may  be  extracted  also  by  mechanical  meanr, 
%ad  7«i?e  lignine  does  not  yield  any.  If  lignine  be  strongly  heated 
«:ca  lyviraie  of  potash,  hydrogen  is  evolved,  and  a  mixture  of  ace- 
a:«  lad  oxalate  of  potash  results ;  Ci2H„0g  and  4H.0.  giving  6H., 
t»  icix  I^CO,)  and  2(0^0,). 

La  dry  air,  or  immersed  under  water  free  from  air,  lignine  remains 
tor  iQ  i'adetinite  length  of  time  unaltered  ;  but  if  both  air  and  water 
have  access,  oxygen  is  absorbed,  and  carbonic  acid  and  water  given 
out«  and  a  series  of  products  of  decomposition  result,  which  form 
the  basis  of  vegetable  9ot7,  and  thus  serve  as  the  materials  for  a  new 
geoeration  of  plants.  By  the  conjoint  action  of  heat  and  water,  lig- 
nine produces  another  class  of  products,  and  a  third  series  arises 
from  the  destructive  distillation  of  dry  wood.  These  subjects  will 
be  examined  specially  in  their  proper  place. 

Of  the  different  Varieties  of  Gum. 

It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  three  varieties  of  gum,  to  which 
the  names  of  Arahine^  Cerasine^  and  Dextrine  may  be  given.  The 
drst  two  are  natural,  the  last  is  a  product  of  the  transmutation  of 
siarch. 

Arabint  is  found  in  the  juices  of  many  species  of  acacia  and  pro* 

uus ;  it  exudes  from  crevices  in  the  bark,  and  forms  lumps,  in  which 

«tate  it  is  found  in  commerce  {Gum  Arcinc  and  Gum  Senegal).    The 

n)ots  of  mallow,  comfrey,  and  many  other  plants  contain  a  great 

deal  ^t  arabine.    It  is  never  crystalline,  and  is  colourless  and  trans* 

paieut,  with  a  vitreous  fracture.    It  is  dissolved  by  water  in  all 

proportions,  forming  a  thick,  adhesive  liquid  (mucilage).     It  is  not 

dissolved  by  alcohol,  which  precipitates  its  watery  solution.    It 

^^Mubiues  with  bases,  forming  well-defined,  insoluble  compounds, 

Aiid  i«  not  in  any  way  acted  on  by  iodine.     A  solution  of  arabine 

9.\ercises  sinistral  rotatory  power  on  a  ray  of  polarized  light  (p.  41). 

*:(\  couiact  with  sulphuric  acid,  arabine  is  gradually  converted  into 

i«.\rriue.  aud,  if  the  digestion  be  continued,  this  then  changes  into 

j«i^.     With  nitric  acid  arabine  gives  mucic  acid,  and  afterward 

^Aditc  iv'^d  ;  another  characteristic  property  of  it  is,  that  of  giving 

4  jtvx-itfiuite  with  solution  of  silicate  of  potash  (soluble  glass,  P' 

«^C\    Lt«  composition  is  expressed  by  the  formula  C,2Hi,0„. 

^v^ML-jn:  ii.v,  or  Vegetable  Mucuiy  exists  in  cherry-tree  gum  mix* 
^  mtth  aKabine,  but  is  purer  in  gum  tragacanth,  in  flaxseed,  and  in 
M^fti<  «tit     k  is  extracted  by  digestion  in  water,  when  it  grada- 
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ally  swells  up  and  appears  rather  to  imbibe  the  water  than  to  dis- 
sofre ;  a  thick  tenacious  liquor  is  obtained^  which  is  precipitated  by 
alcohol  and  by  solution  of  basic  acetate  of  lead,  but  not  by  silicate 
of  potash.  With  sulphuric  and  nitric  acid,  the  same  products  are 
formed  as  from  arabine. 

The  Salep  of  commerce  is  the  tragacanthine  extracted  from  the 
roots  of  various  species  of  orchis,  and  dried. 

Dextrine. — This  variety  of  gum  is  formed  from  the  starch  of  the 
seed,  in  germination,  and  may  be  obtained  by  digesting  starch  in 
dilute  sulphuric  acid.  If  five  parts  of  starch,  with  one  of  oil  of  vit- 
riol and  fifteen  of  water,  be  kept  at  200°  for  some  time,  the  starch 
completely  disappears,  the  solution  loses  its  power  of  gelatinizing ; 
it  acquires  the  characteristic  rotatory  power  of  Dextrine^  and  colours 
iodine  of  a  port-wine  red,  without  any  tinge  of  blue.  If  the  liquor 
be  neutralized  by  carbonate  of  barytes,  the  whole  quantity  of  sul- 
phuric acid  separates,  and  by  evaporation,  the  dextrine  is  obtained 
as  a  pale  yellow  mass  of  a  vitreous  fracture ;  it  is  not  adhesive  like 
common  ^um,  nor  does  it  yield  any  mucic  acid  when  acted  on  by 
nitric  acid. 

Dextrine  precipitates  a  solution  of  basic  acetate  of  lead,  but  is  not 
affected  by  silicate  of  potash.  If  dextrine  be  boiled  too  long  with 
the  sulphuric  acid,  it  passes  into  a  substance  more  analogous  to 
tragacanthine,  which  is  also  formed  when  arabine  or  lignine  is  so 
treated.  In  this  state  its  rotatory  power  is  feeble,  and  it  is  not  at 
all  coloured  by  iodine,  hi  both  these  forms  the  composition  of 
dextrine  is  C,2H,oO,o. 

Of  the  different  Varieties  of  Sugar. 

The  species  of  sugar  are  much  better  distinguished  from  each 
other,  both  by  properties  and  composition,  than  the  various  kinds 
of  starch,  or  of  gum,  have  been  found  to  be.  They  are  all  charac- 
terized by  being  capable  of  undergoing  the  alcoholic  fermentation. 

Cane-sugar. — C|tH|oOio+Aq.  when  crystallized.  This  species  of 
sugrar  is  found  abundantly  in  the  juices  of  many  plants.  It  is  ex- 
tracted for  use  from  the  sugar-cane,  the  maple,  and  the  beet-root. 
The  juice,  when  fresh,  runs  into  fermentation  with  great  quick- 
ness, and  is  therefore  clarified  by  being  warmed  to  150^,  with  a  lit- 
tle lime,  by  which  the  vegetable  albumen  is  coagulated,  and  the  fer- 
mentation checked.  The  juice  is  then  evaporated  with  as  little 
heat  as  possible,  and  allowed  to  cool  in  vessels,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  a  number  of  small  apertures,  stopped  with  plus's,  are  situated. 
The  sirup  congeals  into  a  granular  mass,  and  when  it  is  quite  cold, 
the  apertures  below  are  opened,  and  the  liquid  portion  allowed  to 
run  out.  The  sugar  thus  obtained  in  fine  crystalline  grains  is 
brownish-coloured,  and  is  termed  Muacovadoj  ox  Rata  Sugar.  The  li- 
quid uncrystallizable  portion  constitutes  MolasseSj  or  Treacle.  To  ob- 
tain the  sugar  pure,  it  is  redissolved,  and  the  liquor  having  been 
cautiously  evaporated  (in  some  establishments,  in  vacuo^  see  p.  85) 
to  the  necessary  degpree,  is  poured  into  cones  of  unglazed  earthen- 
ware, which  are  placed  on  their  summits,  the  orifice  in  which  is 
stopped  by  a  plug.  When,  by  cooling,  the  sirup  has  crystallized, 
daring  which  the  mass  is  eootinually  stirred  about  to  render  the 
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Its  lead  salt  C|JI,0ii+5Pb«0.  The  saccharate  of  lime  is  sparingly 
soluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  a  very  slight  excess  of  acid,  which 
distinguishes  it  from  an  oxalate.  An  ammoniacal  solution  of  sac- 
charate of  silver  is  decomposed  by  heat ;  metallic  silver  being  de** 
posited,  and  forming  a  mirror-surface  on  the  interior  of  the  vessel. 

The  Caramel  formed  by  heating  sugar  to  650^  appears  as  a  porous, 
shining,  jet  black  mass.  It  is  completely  soluble  in  water,  and  free 
from  any  empyreumatic  taste.  It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  $  it  com* 
bines  with  bases ;  its  formula  is  CnHfi^,  The  sugar,  in  forming  it, 
therefore,  loses  the  elements  of  an  atom  of  water,  besides  its  water 
of  crystaUization.  By  heating  sugar  with  lime,  a  volatile  liquid  is 
obtained,  which  has  the  formiua  GeHjO.,  and  is  termed  MeCacetone. 
-  Grape-^vgar.  Glucose. — C|sH,|Oi,+d  Aq.  when  crystallized.  This 
kind  of  sugar  is  still  more  extensively  distributed  in  nature  than 
the  former.  It  gives  the  sweet  taste  to  fruits,  and  forms  the  solid 
imrt  of  honey.  It  is  produced  in  the  animal  body  in  certain  forms 
of  disease,  as  diabetes,  and  by  the  transformation  of  starch  in  ger« 
mination,  and  b^  artificial  processes.  In  conseqaence  of  this  van* 
ety  of  sources,  it  is  better  to  term  it  glucose,  as  suggested  by  Da<* 
mas,  than  to  use  a  name  indicating  any  one  special  origin* 

Glucose  may  be  obtained  from  raisins  or  honey  by  digestion^ 
first  with  cold,  strong  alcohol,  to  remove  the  uncrystallizable  sugar, 
and  then  expressing  the  residue,  which  is  to  be  dissolved  in  water, 
and  neutralized  by  chalk.  The  liquor  so  obtained  may  be  clarified 
by  white  of  eggy  and  evaporated  to  crystallization. 

From  starch,  gum,  or  cane-sugar,  it  may  be  prepared  by  the  ac- 
tion of  sulphuric  acid  as  follows :  one  part  of  potato-starch  is  to  be 
boiled  with  four  parts  of  water  and  j\th.  of  oil  of  vitriol  during  36 
or  40  hours,  the  water  which  evaporates  being  replaced.  The  jelly 
does  not  assume  any  consistence ;  the  liquor  remains  clear,  and  the 
material  used  is  found  completely  converted  into  sugar.  By  meant 
of  chalk,  the  acid  is  removed,  and  the  solution  being  evaporated, 
the  sugar  crystallizes. 

If  starch  paste  be  moistened  with  an  infusion  of  pale  malt,  it  is 
rapidly  converted  into  dextrine,  and  thence  into  grape-suffar.  This 
occurs  from  the  catalytic  influence  of  a  principle  termed  DiastasBj 
which  exists  in  the  malt,  and  the  formation  of  which  will  be  de- 
tailed under  the  head  of  germination. 

To  convert  lignine  into  sugar,  bits  o(  paper  or  linen  are  to  be  im- 
bibed with  their  own  weight  of  oil  of  vitriol,  until  they  are  convert- 
ed into  a  uniform  viscid  mass,  taking  care  that  it  shall  not  become 
hot ;  this  is  then  to  be  diluted,  and  the  liquor  boiled  for  some  time. 
The  acid  being  then  removed  by  chalk,  the  sugar  is  obtained  pure, 
by  crystallization,  as  in  the  former  case. 

Sugar  of  grapes  crystallizes  in  hard  colourless  tables  or  in  hemi- 
spherical grains,  consisting  of  minute  needles  closely  aggregated 
together ;  its  specific  gravity  is  1*38 1  it  is  much  sweeter  than  cane- 
sugar,  and  less  soluble  in  water.  When  heated  to  1212^,  it  gives  off 
two  atoms  of  water,  which  it  recovers  when  redissolved ;  but  by  a 
stronger  heat  it  is  changed  into  caramel.  It  is  soluble  in  twenty 
parts  of  boiling  absolute  alcohol,  and  separates  almost  totally  on 
cooling,  in  granular  crystals,  which  contain  alcohol  combined,    il 


on  is  Ct,H,Ot,  and  it  is  isoineric, 

ie.    When  a  strong  solution  of 

■sed  grape-Buear  boiled,  the  glucio  acid 

Komposed.     'Ihe  liqnor  becomes  deep 

fidition  of  muriatic  acid,  a  black  floccn- 

fjlcid.    The  rormula  CuHuO„  has  been 

s  not  well  known. 

■is  remarkable  aiibslance,  which  ia  found  only  is 

Bined  hy  evaporating  vrhej  to  a  pellnle  and  setting 

Ir  cryBlallLies  in  small  square  prisnu,  white,  semi- 

Bndcr  the  teeth.    The  laste  of  the  erjrstali  is  bat 

■trODg  solutiuu  is  much  more  so.    It  dissolTes  v«7 

n  alcohol. 

ire  gradually  heated  to  870°,  they  gi»o  off  two 
ViO*^  Ihey  fuse,  and  give  olf  three  atoms  of  wster  more. 
J  sugar  thus  obtained  is  CzkHitOit,  and  of  the  crystals 
J.ng  Holutions  of  sugBj  of  milk  and  of  basic  acetate  of 
'  produced,  the  fontiula  of  which  is  CMHiiOit-|-ePb.O. 
-'-'-  -ir.  acid,  sugar  of  milk  is  changed  into  ^pe-sugar, 
ons  already  descrihed.  Wi(£  alkalies  the  decoak- 
.  of  gluci'se,  but  ihe  Qciioa  of  nitric  acid  on  lacUne 
other  sugar,  as  the  acid  formed  is  not  the  saooluhc,  bat 
jbtained  from  native  gum,  the  Mueu  Add. 
4,  one  part  of  gum  or  lactine  is  to  he  dissolved  in  foar  parts 
/gravity  1-42,  mixed  with  one  part  of  water.  Heat  is  to  be 
jscence  has  ceased,  and  the  mucic  acid  is  deposited  on  cool- 
B  powder,  gritty  under  the  teeth,  and  feebly  acid.  It  dissolves 
water,  but  ia  insoluble  in  alcohol.  Its  crystals  have  the  fonn- 
iimed  from  guro  by  the  sunple  addition  of  six  equivalents  of 
a  contains,  however,  S  Aq.,  as  it  is  a  bibasic  acid,  and  its  salts 
tM.O,    The  alkaline  mucates  are  soluble,  the  earthy  and  me- 

is  long  boiled  with  water,  its  acid  properties  become  moofa 
tea  more  soluble  in  water  snd  soluble  in  akwhol ;  it  gradually 
» to  its  ordinary  condition,  even  when  combined  wuh  bases, 
led  at  a  high  temperature,  water  and  carbooic  acid  are  evtdv- 
rms  in  brilllani  white  plates,  whi^  are  atduble  in  alcohol  and 
)  SC.Oi  and  6H  0.,  besides  CioHtOi,  which  is  the  formula  of 
it  Add.  This  substance  fuses  at  S70°,  and  ia  volatile  at  390° 
a.  Its  sails  contain  one  equivalent  of  base )  those  of  lead, 
!  insoluble  ;  those  of  the  allulies  are  very  soluble  in  water. 
jrtsin  quantity  of  chlorine  may  he  combined.  Ibrraing  Chioro- 
I  ■  CliOh  which  is  [Kepared  by  aoting  with  chlorine  on  Pt/ro- 

1  is  deposited  in  rhombic  prisms  from  the  watery  solution  of 
fergotof  rye.  They  are  insoluUe  in  ether ;  they  give  ozalio 
nd  undergo  the  alcoholic  fermentation.  Their  composition 
formula  ChHuOu,  but  Uttle  is  known  accurately  of  this  va- 

0/  Matmitt  and  Glycyrrhiant. 


found  in  manna,  of  which  it  conatitutes  the  sweet  principle. 
c  bark  of  other  trees,  and  exists  in  moat  mushrooms.  It  is 
nposiiion  of  cane-sugar  in  certain  cases.  To  obtain  it,  manoa 
ilcohiil.  and  the  liquor  filtered  while  very  hot ;  on  cooling,  the 
almost  totally,  and  may  be  purified  by  repealed  cryatalhza- 
[htly  sweet ;  it  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and  it  cryslaUiies  hi 
of  silky  histre.    When  heated  gently,  it  fuses  without  hiainf 


■     [I'J 
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combines  with  bases,  forming  compounds  analogous  to  those  given 
by  cane-sugar. 

The  composition  of  crystallized  grape-sugar  is  CaH,«0,4,  or  G,cHii 
0|,+d  Aq.  When  fused  at  212'*,  it  becomes  CsHigOn,  or  CitH„0„ 
+Aq.  Its  compound  with  chloride  of  sodium,  which  crystallizes 
in  fine  double  six-sided  pyramids,  consist  of  2(C,9HttO|t)4-Na.Cl.+ 
2  Aq.  With  a  solution  of  basic  acetate  of  lead  it  gives  a  white 
precipitate,  the  formula  of  which  is  GuHnOn+dPb.O.,  correnioDd- 
ing  to  the  crystallized  sugar.  The  dry  grape-sugar  has  evidently 
the  same  composition  as  the  crystallized  cane-sugrar. 

The  kinds  of  sugar  (glucose)  derived  from  these  different  soarces 
are  not  so  really  identical  as  has  been  generally  supposed,  since 
they  are  found  to  act  differently  upon  polarized  lignt.  Grape-sugar, 
as  contained  in  the  grape-juice  or  m  the  juice  of  the  flowering 
grasses,  rotates  the  pliuie  of  polarization  to  the  left ;  but  if  the  juice 
be  evaporated  and  the  sugar  crystallized,  its  molecular  constitution 
is  so  totally  altered,  as  that,  when  redissolved,  it  gives  a  rotation  to 
the  right.  The  starch-sugar,  as  well  as  cane-sugar,  rotates  also  to 
the  right,  but  in  a  much  inferior  degree  to  the  starch-gam,  which, 
as  already  mentioned,  receives  its  name  of  dextrine  from  that 
quality. 

As  lignine,  starch,  gum,  and  cane-sugar  all  contain  the  same  quan- 
tity of  carbon  (C12),  their  transformation  into  grape-sunr  consists 
evidently  in  the  fixation  of  the  elements  of  water;  uius  ligrntne, 
G|,H((Og  takes  4H.0.,  and  100  parts  of  sawdust  have  been  found  to 
give  1 15  of  sugar ;  starch  (G,2H,oO|o)  takes  2H.0.,  and  100  parts  of 
It  usually  yield  106.  It  has  been  remarked,  that  a  certain  quantity 
of  Mannite  is  at  the  same  time  produced,  besides  sacchulmine. 

Grape-sugar  yields,  when  treated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  the 
same  brown  substances  as  cane-suffar ;  but  if  the  sulphuric  scid  be 
concentrated,  it  forms  with  the  elements  of  the  sugar  a  peculiar 
acid  termed  the  Sulphosaccharic.  Sugar  of  starch  or  grapes  is  to  be 
fused  at  a  low  heat,  and  1^  parts  of  oil  of  vitriol  then  well  mixed 
with  it.     If  the  sugar  be  pure  and  the  temperature  be  kept  low,  the 

Croduct  is  not  coloured.  Its  constitution  is  not  rigidly  determined, 
ut  its  lead  salt  consists  of  2(G»H„0„)+S:0,+4.Eb.O. 
In  acting  on  grape-sugar,  nitric  acid  gives  rise  to  the  same  pro- 
ducts, oxalic  and  saccharic  acids,  as  cane-sugar ;  indeed,  it  appears 
probable,  that,  like  the  other  strong  acids,  this  also  first  changes  the 
cane-sugar  into  glucose,  and  that  the  saccharic  acid  is  really  de- 
rived from  the  latter.  On  this  view  its  formation  is  more  easily 
explained ;  for  as  the  dry  glucose  is  C,2H„0||,  and  the  saccharic  acid 
is  C|jH^O,„  the  oxygen  of  the  nitric  acid  simply  removes  six  atoms 
of  the  hydrogen  of  the  grape-sugar,  and  the  elements  of  the  acid  re- 
main. 

By  contact  even  with  the  strongest  bases,  cane-sugar  is  but  slowlv 
altered,  and  hence  lime  may  be  employed  to  clarify  the  vegetable  j!l^ 
ces  which  contain  it ;  but,  under  the  same  circumstances,  grape-sa- 
gar  is  rapidly  decomposed  and  an  acid  formed,  which  is  termed  G/«- 
cic  Acid.  It  is  verv  soluble  in  water,  and  does  not  crystallize  \  with 
lime,  barytas,  and  lead,  it  forms  neutral  soluble  salts,  but  it  precip* 
itates  a  solution  of  basic  acetate  of  lesd.    lu  taste  is  purely  acio, 
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and  it  reddens  litmus.  Its  composition  is  C,  JI,Ot»  and  it  is  isomeric, 
therefore,  in  its  dry  state,  with  lignine.  When  a  strong  solution  of 
caustic  potash  is  added  to  fused  grape-sugar  boiled,  the  glucic  acid 
which  at  first  forms  is  decomposed.  The  liquor  becomes  deep 
brown,  and  yields,  on  the  addition  of  muriatic  acid,  a  black  floccu- 
lent  precipitate  of  Melassic  Acid,  The  formula  CmHisOiq  has  been 
assigned  to  it,  but  its  nature  is  not  well  known. 

Laciinej  or  Sugar  of  Milk. — ^Thts  remarkable  substance,  which  is  found  only  in 
the  milk  of  the  manunalia,  is  obtained  by  evaporating  whey  to  a  pellicle  and  setting 
it  aside  to  cool,  when  the  sugar  crystallises  in  small  square  prisms,  white,  semi- 
transparent,  hard,  and  gritty  under  the  teeth.  The  taste  of  the  crystals  is  but 
slightly  sweet,  but  that  of  a  strong  solution  is  much  more  so.  It  diis8ol?es  yery 
slowly  in  water,  and  is  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

When  the  crystals  of  lacUne  are  gradually  heated  to  270^,  they  give  off  two 
atoms  of  water ;  at  about  800^  they  mse,  and  give  off  three  atoms  of  water  more. 
The  composition  of  the  dry  sugar  thus  obtained  is  Ca«Hi«Oi»,  and  of  the  crystals 
GMHi90if-|-5  Aq.  By  mixing  solutions  of  sugar  of  milk  and  of  basic  acetate  of 
lead,  a  white  precipitate  is  produced,  the  formula  of  which  is  CsiHigOn-j-SPb.O. 

By  digestion  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  sugar  of  milk  is  changed  into  grape-sugar, 
and  then  produces  the  other  reactions  already  described.    With  alkalies  Vhe  decom- 
position is  also  the  same  as  that  of  glucose,  but  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  lactine 
differs  from  that  on  any  other  sugar,  as  the  acid  formed  ub  not  the  saccharic,  hot 
.that  already  noticed  as  obtained  from  native  gum,  the  Mueic  Add. 

To  obtain  mucic  acid,  one  part  of  gum  or  lactine  is  to  be  dissolved  in  four  parts 
of  nitric  acid,  specific  gravity  1*42,  mixed  with  one  part  of  water.  Heat  is  to  be 
applied  until  all  effervescence  has  ceased,  and  the  mucic  acid  is  deposited  on  cool- 
ing. It  is  a  crystalline  powder,  gritty  under  the  teeth,  and  feebly  acid.  It  dissolves 
in  six  parts  of  boiling  water,  but  is  insoluble  in  alcohol.  Its  crystals  have  the  form- 
ula Ci2HmOi«,  being  formed  from  gum  by  the  simple  addition  of  six  equivalents  of 
oxygen.  This  formula  contains,  however,  2  Aq.,  as  it  lb  a  bibasic  acid,  and  its  salts 
consist  of  CgiHsOu-l-^.O.  The  alkaline  mucates  are  soluble,  the  earthy  and  me- 
tallic salts  are  insoluble  in  water. 

When  mucic  acid  is  long  boiled  with  water,  its  acid  properties  become  much 
stronger,  and  it  becomes  more  soluble  in  water  and  soluble  in  alcohol ;  it  gradually 
returns  from  this  state  to  its  ordinary  condition,  even  when  combined  with  bases. 
If  mucic  acid  be  distilled  at  a  hig:h  temperature,  water  and  carbonic  acid  are  evolv- 
ed, and  a  sublimate  forms  in  brilliant  white  plates,  which  are  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
water ;  CijHioOie  give  2C.08  and  6H.0.,  besides  C10H4O1,  which  is  the  formula  of 
the  hydrated  Pyromueic  Acid.  This  substance  fuses  at  270^,  and  lb  volatile  at  290® 
without  decomposition.  Its  salts  contain  one  equivalent  of  base ;  those  of  lead, 
barytes,  aAd  silver  are  insoluble ;  those  of  the  alkalies  are  veiy  soluble  in  water. 

With  this  acid  a  certain  quantity  of  chlorine  may  be  combined,  forming  ChUro- 
jyromMdc  Aeid^  CiqHs.  CI4O5,  which  is  prepared  by  acting  with  chlorine  on  Pyro- 
nutieie  Ether. 

Sugar  of  Mushrooms  is  deposited  in  rhombic  prisms  from  the  watery  solution  of 
the  alcoholic  extract  of  ergot  of  rye.  They  are  insoluble  in  ether ;  they  give  oxalic 
acid  by  nitric  acid,  and  undergo  the  alcoholic  fermentation.  Their  composition 
was  found  to  give  the  formula  CtsHtfOia,  but  little  is  known  accurately  of  this  va- 
riety of  sugar. 

Of  Manntte  and  Glycyrrhizine. 

These  bodies  are  connected  so  closely  with  the  true  sugars,  that,  although  vrant- 
ing  in  the  characteristic  of  forming  alcohol  by  fermentation,  they  may  be  best  de- 
scribed here. 

ManniUj  CsH^Os,  is  found  in  manna,  of  which  it  constitutes  the  sweet  principle. 
It  exudes  also  from  the  bark  of  other  trees,  and  exists  in  most  mushrooms.  It  is 
produced  by  the  decomposition  of  cane-sugar  in  certain  cases.  To  obtain  it,  manna 
is  digested  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  the  liquor  filtered  while  very  hot ;  on  cooling,  the 
mannite  is  deposited  almost  totally,  and  may  be  purified  by  repeated  crystalliza- 
tions. Its  taste  is  slightly  sweet ;  it  lb  very  soluble  in  water,  and  it  crystallizes  in 
brilliant  white  prisms  of  silky  histre.    When  heated  gently,  it  fuses  without  losing 
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weight    With  nitric  acid  it  gives  oxalic  and  saccharic  adds.    It  does  not  qipeu 
to  combine  with  bases. 

If  the  unclarified  juice  of  the  beet  or  carrot  root  be  kept  at  a  temperature  of  160^ 
Ibr  some  time,  a  tumoituous  decomposition  sets  in,  which  is  termed  the  wmeatLafwr* 
wumution.  All  the  sugar  disappears,  and  the  liqnor  is  found  to  contain  a  lufs 
quantity  of  gum  and  of  mannite,  with  a  peculiar  acid,  which  exists  naturallj  in  aB 
the  animal  fluids,  but  especially  in  milk,  and  is  tenned  the  Lactic  Add,  At  the 
same  time,  carbonic  acid  gas  is  evolved,  and  the  liquor  contains  ammonia.  This 
reaction  is  too  complex  to  be  expressed  in  Ibrmuln,  but  it  may  be  noticed  that  one 
equivalent  of  dry  cane-sugar  contains  the  elements  of  two  equivalents  oS  lactic  add ; 
while,  by  abstracting  two  atoms  of  oxygen  from  an  equivalent  of  arystalUied  graps- 
soffar,  the  constituents  of  two  atoms  of  mannite  remain. 

Jjactie  add  is  most  easily  prepared  by  means  of  this  mncoos  fomeotatioB,  bot 
may  be  also  obtained  abundantly  from  sour  whey,  or  the  sour  waters  «*«MinH  jb 
making  wheaten  starch.  The  acid  liquor  is  to  be  neotraliied  by  eaitioiiate  of  kad, 
and  the  solution  of  lactate  of  lead  evaporated  until  it  is  tolerably  eoneentiated.  It 
is  then  to  be  decomposed  by  sulphate  of  zinc,  and  the  predpitated  solphate  of  Isad 
being  removed  by  the  filter,  the  lactate  of  sine  may  be  obtained  in  laiye  orystali, 
easily  rendered  quite  pure  by  re-solution  and  crystallization.  A  solution  of  pus 
lactate  of  zinc  being  decomposed  by  water  of  bary tea,  lactate  of  barytes  is  obUmed, 
which,  with  sulphuric  acid,  gives  sulphate  of  barytes,  and  the  pore  lactie  add  dis- 
solves. The  solution  is  to  be  placed  in  vacuo  over  sulphuric  acid  ;  it  gives  a  sin^ 
thick  liquor,  which  has  the  formula  CeHcOe  or  CeHsOi-j-Aq.,  as  it  contains  an  atom 
of  basic  water ;  it  tastes  strongly  acid.  When  heated  to  480®  it  gives  dt  water, 
and  a  white  sublimate  forms  in  brilliant  white  rhomboidal  plates,  i^icfa  is  Fmnimc' 
tie  Add.  It  is  purified  by  solution  in  boiling  alcohol,  from  vrhleb  it  OTSlaUiies. 
The  composition  of  this  body  is  C6H4O4 ;  it  Aises  at  835'',  and  sublimes  al  460* ;  it 
tastes  very  slightly  acid,  and  dissolves  but  very  slowly  in  water ;  the  sototioQ  givsai 
when  evaporated,  only  the  siropy  liquid  of  the  hydrated  acid,  and  does  boI  crys- 
tanize. 

The  lactic  acid  coagulates  albumen  ;  it  mixes  with  milk  when  eoU*  bat  eoaai- 
Utes  it  when  boiled.  It  forms  monobasic  salts,  in  which  its  fonnola  is  GiIWi' 
Th^  are  all  soluble  in  water,  and  crystallize  but  imperfectly,  ezeept  that  of  aiasy 
which  forms  brilliant  white  four-sided  prisms,  containing  three  atoms  of  oystat 
water.  The  Protolactate  of  Iron,  CeHsOs-f-Fe.O.-j-S  Aq.,  may  be  obtained  oystal- 
liied  in  small  prisms  of  a  greenish-yellow  colour.  The  PertmcUte  of  Iron  dries  into 
a  reddish  transparent  mass  like  shdl-lac.    These  last  are  used  in  medidne. 

The  lactic  acid  will  be  again  noticed  as  a  constituent  of  the  animal  system. 

Glytjrrkizifu. — ^This  sutotance,  which  is  found  in  the  liqnorice-root,  aad  in  sons 
other  sweet  woods,  is  obtained  by  boiling  the  root  or  liquorice  in  water,  and,  after 
concentrating  the  liquor,  adding  thereto  sulphuric  acid.  A  white  pinedpitate,  con- 
taining the  glycyrrfaizine  combined  with  sulphuric  add  and  alhnmen,  is  fbimei 
This  is  to  be  washed  with  acid  vrater,  and  then  with  pore  water,  and  to  be  diasotv* 
ed  in  alcohol,  which  leaves  the  albumen.  The  alcobdic  solution  is  to  be  decsoh 
posed  by  carbonate  of  potash,  which  throws  down  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  fay 
orating  the  filtered  liquor,  the  sweet  principle  remains  pure  as  a  yeDow 
mass. 

Its  most  remarkable  property  is  that  of  combining  very  definit^  with  adda  and 
bases,  and  with  several  neutrfd  salts.    Almost  every  acid  pieeioitatea  a 
from  a  solution  of  fflycyrrhizina    It  expels  the  carbonic  acid  nom  the  i 
of  potash,  soda,  and  barytes,  combining  with  the  base,  and  it  precipitates  the 
tions  of  most  of  the  ordinary  metallic  salts.    Neither  the  pure  aobatanee  nor  iSJ 
of  its  compounds  have  been  accurateliy  analyzed. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

OF  THE  ALCOHOLIC  AND  ACBTIC  FXRMENTATIONS— OF  ALOOBOL,  THB  ETHERS, 
ALDEHTDy  ACETIC  ACID,  AZfD  OTHBE  BODIES  DERIVED  FROM  IT. 

An  aqueous  solution  of  pure  sugar  may  jremain  perfectly  uoaltered  for 
any  leneth  of  time,  if  carefully  excluded  from  the  air.  If  the  air  have 
aoeess,  it  is  gradually  decomposed,  becoming  brown  and  sour,  but  no  al- 
cohol is  generated.  If,  however,  the  solution  of  sugar  be  brought  in  con* 
tact  with  any  organic  substance  which  is  itself  in  the  act  of  slow  decern* 
position,  then  the  particles  of  sugar  participate  in  the  change  which  is 
going  forward,  and  carbonic  acid  and  alcohol  result. 

The  substance  which  is  specially  active  in  inducing  this  kind  of  fer- 
mentation Is  an  azotized  body  termed  yeati ;  but  a  number  of  animal 
and  vegetable  sbbstances  can  also  effect  it.  Blood,  white  of  egg,  glue* 
flesh,  if  they  have  begun  to  putrefy,  are  capable  of  exciting  it ;  but  the 
bodies  of  most  practical  importance  in  that  respect  are  vesetable  albu- 
men and  gluten.  These  bodies  exist  in  all  fruits  and  seeds,  in  greater 
or  less  proportion,  but  they  differ  in  character,  according  to  the  plants 
they  are  derived  from,  nearly  in  the  same  way  as  the  varieties  of  starch. 
I  shall  here  only  notice  them  as  derived  from  wheat  and  from  beans,  as 
I  shall  have  occasion  to  describe  some  other  forms  hereafter.  If  wheaten 
flour  be  washed  with  water  in  a  linen  bag,  the  starch  passes  off*,  and  a 
tenacious  paste  remains,  which  consists  of  albumen  and  gluten  mixed. 
They  may  be  separated  by  boiling  in  alcohol,  which  dissolves  the  latter, 
and  leaves  the  former  behind.  On  mixing  the  alcoholic  liquor  with 
water,  the  gluten  is  precipitated,  and  may  be  collected  and  dried. 

JTegeiahU  OhUen  so  obtained  is  pale  yellow,  and  forms,  when  soft,  an 
adhesive  mass,  very  extensive  and  elastic.  Its  solution  in  alcohol  is 
thick-fluid  when  concentrated ;  insoluble  in  ether ;  it  dissolves  in  acetic 
acid,  and  in  alkaline  solutions.  It  combines  with  the  mineral  acids, 
forming  bodies  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  which  are  precipitated 
by  addmg  the  acid  to  the  solution  of  gluten  in  acetic  acid  or  in  potash. 
If  these  solutions  be  mixed  with  solutions  of  earthy  or  metallic  salts, 
precipitates  are  formed,  which  are  compounds  of  the  gluten  with  the 
metallic  oxide. 

In  all  these  reactions,  the  gluten  is  accompanied  by  a  slimy  material, 
termed  ilfucm,  which  it  is  difficult  to  remove  perfectly  from  the  ffluten ; 
it  is  best  effected  by  boiling  with  water,  when  the  mucin  remains  dissolv- 
ed. Its  solution  is  precipitated  by  sulphate  of  iron  and  infusion  of  galls, 
but  not  by  acetate  of  lead  or  corrosive  sublimate. 

VegekAle  Albumen  remains  behind  after  the  rough  gluten  has  been 
boiled  in  alcohol.  It  is  destitute  of  elasticity  when  softened,  and  dries  to 
a  hard  white  mass ;  it  is  moderately  soluble  in  water,  and  its  solution  is 
coagulated  by  heat ;  it  dissolves  in  alkaline  liquors.  Its  solutions  are 
precipitated  by  acids,  except  the  phosphoric  and  acetic,  and  by  all  earths 
and  metallic  salts ;  these  precipitates  are  white  or  coloured,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  metaliic  oxide ;  with  inrro-pnissiato  of  potash  and  with 
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infusion  of  galls,  the  solution  of  vegetable  albumen  in  acetic  acid  gum 
white  precipitates. 

Legumin, — This  substance,  which  exists  in  pease  and  beans,  poasetses 
properties  intermediate  to  those  of  the  gluten  and  albumen  of  wheat 
When  powdered  pease  are  diffused  through  water,  the  starch  settles  to 
the  bottom,  but  the  legumin  is  dissolved,  and  separates  by  evaporation^ 
on  the  surface  of  the  liquor,  in  mucous  transparent  pellicles.  Its  solotioo 
is  not  coagulated  by  heat ;  it  is  insoluble  in  alcohol.  It  dissolves  in  so- 
lutions of  the  vegetable  acids,  and  is  precipitated  on  the  addition  of  a 
mineral  acid.  It  dissolves  io  alkalies,  and  giveSy  .with  the  earthy  and 
metallic  salts,  compounds  insoluble  in  water. 

All  these  substances  differ  from  most  vegetable  bodies^  in  containiog 
a  large  quantity  of  nitrogen,  and,  in  the  latter  case,  sulphur,  as  a  coo- 
stituent.     They  leave  behind,  when  burned,  an  ash  consisting  of  phos- 
phates of  lime,  magnesia,  and  iron,  similar  to  the  ash  of  animal  sab- 
stances.     Indeed,  an  almost  perfect  similarity  of  properties  exists  be- 
tween these  bodies,  and  fibrine,  albumen,  and  casein  among  animal  prod- 
ucts ;  in  the  case  of  casein  and  lupuline  probably  aoKHinting  to  identity. 
In  contact  with  air  and  water,  these  IxMiies  enter  spontaneously  into 
decomposition,  evolving  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia,  and  forming  new 
products ;  and  in  this  state  of  decomposition  they  superinduce  the  alco. 
holic  fermentation  on  those  particles  of  sugar  which  h*e  in  contact  with 
them.     Hence,  in  fruits,  the  sugar  may  lie  in  contact  with  these  vegeto- 
animal  substances  without  any  change  occurring,  as  long  as  the  investing 
membrane  of  the  fruit-cells  remains  perfect ;  but  if  the  fruit  be  crushed 
so  that  the  air  have  access,  then  oxygen  is  absorbed,  the  vegeto-animal 
body  begins  to  putrefy,  and  the  sugar  is  soon  engaged  in  the  decomposi- 
tion.    It  is  remarkable,  that  the  necessity  for  oxygen  is  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  decomposition :  when  the  putrefaction  of  the  albu- 
men or  gluten  has  once  begun,  it  extends  itself  throughout  its  whole 
mass  without  requiring  any  farther  action  of  the  air. 

The  principles  of  the  conservation  of  vegetable  juices,  by  'enclosure  in 
vessels  from  which  the  air  is  excluded,  can  easily  be  undentood  from 
this,  as  well  as  the  utility  of  such  agents  as  sulphurous  acid  or  sulphite 
of  potash,  which  absorb  any  traces  of  oxygen  that  may  be  present,  and 
prevent  it  from  acting  on  the  organic  substance. 

The  general  characters  of  these  naturcU  ferments  being  thus  sketcbedl 
it  is  necessary  to  add  the  important  facts  of  the  history  of  artificial  fet' 
menl^  or  yeast.  This  is  nothing  more  than  the  decomposing  mass  of 
vegetable  gluten  or  albumen  produced  in  a  previous  fermentation.  If 
the  yeast  be  too  old,  that  is,  if  all  the  vegeto-animal  matters  be  already 
decomposed,  its  power  of  exciting  action  is  destroyed ;  it  is  also  destroyed 
by  boiling,  by  alcohol,  by  many  salts  and  acids,  and,  generally,  by  all 
those  means  which  give  to  the  albumen  and  gluten  an  insoluble  formi  and 
prevent  their  farther  putrefaction. 

When  a  solution  of  pure  sugar  is  fermented  by  contact  with  a  ceitaiD 
quantity  of  yeast,  this  last  is  found  to  be  very  much  diminished  in  qoso* 
tity,  anid  to  have  totally  lost  its  activity.  On  the  contrary,  if,  in  place  of 
pure  sugar,  grape  or  currant  juice,  or  an  infusion  of  malt,  be  used,  the 
quantity  of  ferment  is  found  to  be  much  increased,  and  to  preserve  iB 
its  power.  In  this  case  the  albumen  and  gluten  of  the  vegetable  juioei 
are  themselves  brought  into  the  same  train  of  decomposition  as  the  adM 
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portioa  of  yeast,  and  thus  form  a  Dew  and  largeV  quantity  of  active  fer- 
menting materiaL  Thus,  in  a  brewery,  the  quantity  of  yeast  continu. 
ally  increases.  If  yeast  be  examined  with  the  microscope,  it  is  found  to 
contain  a  vast  number  of  minute  globular  bodies,  possibly  animalcules, 
which  derive  their  nutriment  from  it ;  but  recently  some  very  unfounded 
attempts  have  been  made  to  connect  these  globules  essentially  with  the 
process  of  fermentation,  by  the  idea  that,  in  the  process  of  nutrition,  they 
absorbed  tiie  sugar,  and  that  the  products  of  fermentation  were  excreted 
subsequently  by  them.  But  this  is  shown  to  be  absurd  by  the  simple 
fiict  that  the  weight  of  the  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid  is  greater  than  the 
wdght  of  the  sugar. 

The  phenomena  of  the  alcoholic  fermentation  are  best  observed  on  the 
dear-expressed  grape-juice,  kept  at  a  temperature  between  70^  and  80^, 
in  a  lightly  covered  vessel.  After  a  few  hours  a  slight  effervescence  is 
obeerved,  and  tlie  Houor  becomes  turbid,  as  if  pipeclay  were  diffused 
through  it.  Aj  the  eofervescence  increases,  the  liquor  b^omes  warmer, 
and  the  precipitate  forms  flocculi,  on.  which  the  gas.  bubbles  are  evolved, 
being  thereby  carried  to  the  surface  of  the  liquor,  and  ftiUing  down  again 
when  the  gas-bubbles  have  broken.  This  circulation  continues  until  the 
fermentation  has  ceased,  when  the  precipitate  collects  at  the  bottom. 
Tho  liquor  no  longer  tastes  sweet ;  it  contains  no  sugar,  but  in  place  of 
it  an.  equivalent  quantity  of  alcohol.  An  infusion  of  malt  does  not  so 
readily  ferment  as  the  grape  juice,  unless  some  yeast  be  first  added.  In 
its  spontaneous  fermentation,  most  of  the  gum  and  sugar  which  it  con- 
tains passes  into  the  mucous  fermentation,  while  but  little  alcohol  is 
formed.  In  the  practical  manufacture  of  malt-drinks  and  spirits,  there- 
fore, the  worts  are  always  set  to  ferment  by  the  addition  of  a  suitable 
quantity  of  the  yeast  formed  in  a  preceding  operation. 

Although  the  essential  character  of  sugar  is  to  be  capable  of  alcoholic 
fermentation,  yet  the  different  kinds,  of  sugar  enter  on  that  process  with 
unequal  facility.  The  sugar  of  milk  requires  the  presence  of  a  very 
active  ferment,  and  of  an  acid,  by  the  influence  of  which  it  is  changed 
into  sugar  of  grapes.  Thus  milk  does  not  ferment  until  it  has  become 
clotted  and  sour ;  the  casein  then  acts  as  yeast,  in  superinducing  the  al- 
coholic fermentation.  Indeed,  no  matter  what  kind  of  sugar  is  employed 
in  this  process,  it  is  changed  into  grape-sugar  before  fermenting,  as  is 
shown  by  the  action  of  the  liquor  upon  polarized  light.  The  grape-sugar, 
as  dried  at  212^,  contains  exactly  the  elements  of  two  atonls  of  alcohol 
and  four  of  carbonic  acid,  as  2(C4H/\)  and  4C.0|  arise  from  CiaHuOa. 
As  cane-sugar  takes  an  atom  of  water  to  form  grape-sugar,  it  follows  that 
cane-sugar,  in  fermenting,  should  yield  more  than  its  own  weight  of  car- 
bonie  acid  and  alcohol ;  and  it  has  been  ascertained  by  experiment  that 
100  parts  actually  give  104,  while  by  theory  105  should  be  produced, 
consisting  of  51*8  of  carbonic  acid  and  53*7  of  alcohol.  This  coinci- 
dence of  numbers  proves  that  these  bodies  are  the  only  products.  The 
influence  of  the  yeast  is,  therefore,  strictly  what  Berzelius  terms  eata» 
IjfUe^  but  its  action  becomes  much  more  definitely  intelligible  by  consid- 
ering it  as  a  case  of  the  general  principle  expressed  by  Liebig,  that  mo- 
tion (decomposition)  may  be  communicated  from  the  particles  of  one 
body  (yeast)  to  those  of  another  (sugar)  by  virtue  of  proximity,  as  de- 
aeribed  more  fully  in  p.  235-237. 

As  fortber  details  of  the  cixeamitanoes  of  the  alooholio  foimontatin 
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would  vary  with  the  nature  of  the  liquor  to  be  prodaced»  whether  tt  h 
for  immediate  driDkiogy  as  wine,  ale,  or  porter,  or  for  distiilatioa,  lai 
as  these  lead  to  purely  technical  desoriptiont  of  the  arts  of  brewii^ 
dec^  I  shall  not  enter  on  them. 

Of  Akohol  and  the  Ethers  derived  from  iL 

When  any  saccharine  liquor,  which  has  undergone  the  alcoholic  fe^ 
mentation,  is  distilled  at  a  gentle  heat,  a  Tery  volatile  liquid  passes  cyver, 
which,  by  succe88i?e  rectifications,  may  be  deprived  of  most  of  the  water 
which  had  been  mixed  with  it.  In  various  degrees  of  strength,  and  con- 
taminated by  minute  traces  of  essential  oils,  characteristic  of  the  pknti 
from  which  the  saccharine  liquor  has  been  obtained,  it  constitutes  the 
poiatO'epirUf  brandy^  maJjUwkutke^j  arraekf  mm,  d^c«,  of  comnneree.  la 
a  still  stronger  form  it  constitutes  the  ej^rii  of  tme,  or  reeiijM  epiriif 
the  term  alcohol  being  applied  to  it  only  when  it  is  chemically  pnie. 
By  mere  distillation  alcohol  cannot  be  freed  from  all  the  admixed  waiari 
for  which  it  exerts  a  strong  affinity.  When  its  epeciGc  gravity  is  recfai* 
ced  to  0*813  at  60^,  in  which  state  it  still  contains  8*2  per  cent,  of 
water,  or  exactly  half  an  equivalent,  its  boiling  point  remains  constantly 
at  172°,  and  it  distils  over  unchanged.  In  the  form  of  proof  spirit  of 
commerce,  its  sp.  gr.  is  about  0*920,  and  it  contains  46  per  cent,  of  ab> 
solute  alcohol ;  the  rectified  spirit  containing  about  83  per  cent.,  and 
having  the  specific  gravity  0*839  at  60°  F. 

To  obtain  real  alcohol,  or  absolute  alcohol,  as  it  is  generally  termed^ 
rectified  spirit  is  to  be  distilled  at  a  moderate  heat  from  some  aub^anoe 
having  a  stronger  affinity  for  water ;  as  lime,  caustic  potash,  carbootts 
of  potash,  or  chloride  of  calcium.  Of  these  the  last  named  sboold  be 
preferred.  The  water  of  the  spirit  combines  with  the  body  used,  aiA 
forming  a  hydrate,  the  real  alcohol  distils  over.  The  rectification 
should  be  conducted  in  a  water-batb. 

A  singular  mode  of  concentrating  alcohol  is  founded  on  the  fiict  thit 
alcohol  does  not  moisten  the  animal  tissues,  but  corrugates,  and  rathor 
abstracts  water  from  them.  Hence,  if  a  bladder  be  filled  with  spirit  of 
sp.  gr.  0*820,  containing  90  per  cent,  of  alcohol,  and  if  it  be  left  for  i 
few  tiays  in  a  warm  room,  the  spirit  will  be  found  to  have  its  sp.  gr. 
reduced  to  0*600,  containing  97  per  cent,  of  real  alcohol.  The  water 
permeates  the  bladder,  and  evaporates  from  the  outer  side ;  but,  as  the 
alcohol  does  not  moisten  the  bladder,  it  cannot  get  through^  and  conss* 
quently  remains  behind,  freed  from  water. 

The  very  ingenious  way  of  obtaining  alcohol,  devised  by  GFabam^  by 
evaporation  in  vacuo  with  quicklime,  has  been  described  in  p.  87. 

Alcohol  thus  obtained  anhydrous  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  0*7947  at  60^ ;  it 
boils  at  166^ ;  the  specific  gravity  of  its  vapour  is  1601 ;  it  does  not 
become  solid  even  in  the  most  intense  cold ;  its  taste  is  burning  and  diy 
upon  the  tongue,  owing  to  its  abstracting  water  from  its  tissue.  It  is 
highly  iaflammable,  and  burns  with  little  light.  From  its  volatility,  if 
some  drops  of  it  are  poured  into  a  jar  of  oxygen  gas,  its  vapour  forms  a 
powerfolly  explosive  mixture.  It  does  not  conduct  electricity.  It  mix* 
es  with  water  in  every  proportion,  contracts  in  volume,  and  evolves  heat 
The  sp.  gr.  of  spirituous  liquors  is  therefore  always  above  the  mean  sp. 
gr.  of  the  alcohol  and  water  they  contain.  The  greatest  coodensatioB 
occurs  with  54  volameB  of  alcohol  and  60  of  water;  the  misturs  ooca- 
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pies  only  100  volumes,  and  its  sp.  gr.  is  0*927,  being  a  little  denser 
than  proof  spirit. 

Tbe  fonnula  of  alcohol  is  CMOh  and  its  oomposition  is, 

4  equivalents  of  carbon,  =34*3  .  .  .  52*66 
6  "  "  hydrogen,  =s  60  .  .  .  18-90 
t     "       •«         oxygen,     =16-0    .    .    .    84-44 

The  eqoiTalent  of  alcohol,  r=46*3    .    .    .100*00 

This  is  confirmed  by  the  prodacts  of  its  decomposition,  and  by  the  qwcifie  gravis 
ofitsvapoar;  ^r, 

4TdlnmesefoarbonTapoiir  .  (848x4)=8373'0 
13       "  hydrogen  .    .     (68-8x18)=  886'6 

3        "         oxygen     .    .    (110S-6xS)=^S»0M 

Give  four  Tohmies  of  alcohol  vapour    .      6402-8 

Of  which  one  volume  weighs.    .    .    .       1600-7 

It  win  be  shown,  however,  that  alcohol  consirts  of  ether  united  to  watsr,  and  that 
its  formula  is  CAO.-f-Aq.    Its  vapour  ii  then  formed  by  the  union  of 

i  volume  of  vapour  of  ether,  ^1390-6  )  iaqq,j  . 
\  volume  of  vapour  of  water,  =s  810-1 ) 

The  uses  of  alcohol  in  chemistry  and  pharmacy  are  numerous  and 
important.  It  dissolves  tiie  caustic  alkalies  and  most  deliquescent  salts^ 
combining  with  them  to  form  alcoatesp  which  resemble  very  remarkably 
the  hydrates.  Thus,  if  dry  chloride  of  calcium  be  dissolved  in  alcohol, 
the  alcoaie  crystallizes  by  cooline  in  large  transparent  plates.  By  heat, 
these  are  decomposed,  and  also  by  contact  with  water,  which  expels  the 
alcohol,  and  takes  its  place.  The  permanent  and  effioresoeDt  salts  are 
generally  insoluble  in  alcohol,  and  may  be  even  precipitated  by  it  from 
uieir  solution  in  water,  the  alcohol  seizing  on  the  water. 

An  important  pharmaceutic  use  of  alcohol  is  for  the  solution  of  the 
resinous  principles  of  plants,  in  the  preparation  of  tinctures  and  alcoholic 
extracts.  The  strength  of  the  alcohol  must  in  these  cases  be  regulated 
by  the  nature  of  the  substances  to  be  dissolved.  Sometimes  rectified 
qiirit,  at  other  times  proof  spirit  being  more  effectual. 

The  manufacture  of  alcohol  is  itself  one  of  the  most  important  arts ; 
It  is  the  basis,  also,  of  the  manufacture  of  vinegar,  of  the  making  of  res* 
inous  varnishes,  and  various  other  processes.  To  the  chemist  it  is 
specially  of  interest  as  the  type  of  a  very  interesting  group  of  organic 
bodies,  and  yielding  by  its  aecomposition  a  very  numerous  series  of 
products,  which  are  of  great  importance  in  science,  in  pharmacy,  and 
in  the  arts. 

When  alcohol  is  exposed  to  the  air  it  gradually  absorbs  oxygen, 
aldehyd  and  acetic  acid  being  formed.  It  is  then  said  to  undergo  the 
Mceioui  fermeniaUon.  Under  the  influence  of  acids  it  loses  an  atom  of 
water,  compounds  being  formed  which  are  termed  elhen^  into  tbe  com- 
position of  which  the  acid  employed  generally  enters. 

Cf  Sulphuric  Ether.    Ether.    Oxide  rf  Eth^. 

Hits  substance  may  be  prepared  by  any  process  which  deprives  alco* 
hoi  of  the  equivalent  of  water  which  it  contains.  Thus,  if  potassium  be 
placed  in  contact  with  absolute  alcohol,  hydrogen  gas  is  evolved,  and  a 
compound  of  ether  and  potash  crystallizes,  C4HsO.-^H.O.  and  K.  giving 
CiHiO.+KaO.  and  free  H.    If  a  eurrent  of  gaseous  fluoride  of  boron 
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(p.  836)  be  pBsied  ioto  alcohol,  it  ia  aboorbed,  umI  boracic  acid  npanki 
in  crystals,  while  the  liquor  cont&ins  ether  ;  here,  also,  the  water  of  Ik 
djcohol  is  decompoaed,  fluoric  and  boracic  acids  being  produofl^  ui 
ether  liberated.  B;  diatillation  vith  chloride  of  zinc,  (Jao,  the  wokr 
may  be  abstracted  from  alcoholi  and  ether  obtained ;  but  the  affini^  <^ 
the  other  deliquescent  salts  is  not  mifficientlj'  intense  to  decompoae  iL 

It  ia  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  upon  alcohol  that  ether  i^  iir 
practical  purposes,  always  obtained.  Equal  weights  of  rectified  qarit 
and  of  oil  of  vitriol  being  welt  mixed,  and  avoiding  any  conaiderable  rJM 
of  temperature,  are  to  be  introduced  into  a  glass  globe,  to  which  facet 
may  be  applied  by  a  sand-bath,  as  represented  in  the  fisnre.  To  tbii 
may  be  attached  the  form  of  condenser  devised  by  Liebig  for  tlw 
diatillation  of  very  volatile  liquids.     It  consists  of  a  glass  lube  thna 


fourths  or  one  inch  wide,  aod  tweoty-four  or  thirty  inches  long,  di,tt 
which  ia  attached  at  one  end  by  a  good  cork  a  narrower  tube,  passiif 
to  the  globe,  and  to  the  other  end  is  soldered  a  smaller  tube,  bent  at  u 
obtuse  angle,  and  conducting  to  Ihe  receiver  t.  The  tube  d  d  fits  WBt•^ 
tight  by  corks  into  a  tinned  cylinder  e,  the  proportions  of  which  may  te 
judged  from  the  figure ;  this  is  kept  full  of  cold  water.  When  the  dMtil. 
lation  commences,  the  hot  vapours  entering  the  condensing  tube  oi  i, 
give  out  their  latent  heat  to  the  surrounding  water,  and  that  part  of  the 
condenser  would  soon  get  hot,  were  not  the  water  constantly  changed; 
by  the  funnel  f,  a  stream  of  cold  water  Rows  from  the  reservoir  t  into  the 
lower  part  of  the  tube  e,  aod  presses  up  before  it  the  wann  aod  ligblsr 
water,  until  this  is  expelled  by  the  lube  i^  when  it  is  collected  at  k 
The  supply  of  cold  water  should  be  so  proportioned  to  the  supply  of  va- 

EDur,  tnai,  flowiog  away  at  h,  it  should  not  be  sensibly  warm  to  th« 
and.  With  this  precaution,  most  volatile  liquids  may  be  perfectly  con- 
densed even  in  the  midst  of  summer.  The  mixture  of  acia  and  spirit  in 
the  globe  being  brought  to  a  temperature  of  about  260°  as  rajudly  is 
possible,  it  begins  to  boil,  and  the  ether  distilling  over,  accompanied  by 
some  water  and  unaltered  alcohol,  collects  in  the  receiver. 

Since  the  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  coaliDually  increasea  in  the  gkibe 
as  the  distillation  proceeds,  its  action  on  the  remaining  alcabol  "Hffff^ 
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the  mixture  becomes  dark  coloured,  an  oily  substance  distils  over  (oil  of 
wine),  and  the  quantity  of  etiier  formed  diminishes  rapidly.  Sulphurous 
acid  and  olefiant  gases  are  then  evolved,  and  finally  the  mixture  becomes 
thick  and  black,  and  froths  up  very  much.  When  the  object  is  only  the 
preparation  of  ether,  these  reactions  may  be  prevented,  and  a  much  lar- 
ger product  obtained,  by  admitting  to  the  globe,  by  means  of  the  bent 
ninnel,  a  continual  but  minute  stream  of  rectified  spirit.  The  action  of 
the  sulphuric  acid  is  thus  exercised  upon  successive  quantities  of  spirit, 
and  the  liberation  of  the  ether  continues  until  the  acid  becomes  so  weak 
as  to  be  no  longer  able  to  decompose  the  alcohol,  which  occurs  when  the 
whole  quantity  of  rectified  spirit  used  is  about  twice  the  weight  of  the  oU 
of  vitriol,  which  is  then  reduced  to  the  strength  of  8.(^+4  Aq. 

Although  we  may  represent  the  results  of  this  reaction  by  considering 
the  sulphuric  acid  to  take  water  directly  from  the  alcohol,  and  set  the 
ether  free,  such  is  by  no  means  really  the  case ;  on  the  contrary,  when 
the  alcohol  acts  on  the  oil  of  vitriol,  the  water  of  both  is  diseng^ec^ 
and  the  sulphuric  acid  and  ether  unite  to  form  Suiphaie  of  Ether ^  i^A 
0.+Aq.)  and  S.0,+ Aq.  giving  C4H5O.+S.O,  and  2  Aq.  This  body, 
which  resembles  v^ry  much  sulphate  of  ammonia  in  its  tendency  to  com- 
bination, unites  with  an  atom  of  oil  of  vitriol  to  form  BisuiphaU  ofEthetf 
or,  as  it  is  generally  termed,  SiUphovmic  Acid.  The  two  atoms  of  sul- 
phuric acid  thus  engaged  change  very  much  in  properties,  forming  salts 
with  barytas  and  oxide  of  lead,  which  are  very  soluble  in  water.  The 
two  equivalents  of  water,  which,  as  above  described,  are  set  free,  dilute 
the  remaining  sulphuric  acid  to  such  a  degree  as  that  it  cannot  decom- 
pose more  alcohol;  hence,  if  absolute  alcohol  be  used,  d(C4HftO.+Aq.) 
with  8(S.Q| .  H.O.)  produce  3(C4H.O.  .  S.Q1+H.O.  .  S.O,)  and  2(S. 
(^+4  Aq.),  one  fourth  of  the  sulphuric  acid  remaining  over ;  if  a  weak- 
er  alcohol  be  used,  the  quantity  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  formed  becomes 
proportionally  greater.  An  acid  which  already  contains  four  atoms  of 
water,  forms  no  sulphate  of  ether  when  put  in  contact  even  with  absolute 
alcohol,  except  the  temperature  be  very  high. 

The  ether  obtained  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  oil  of  vitriol 
results,  therefore,  not  from  the  water  being  seized  on  by  the  oil  of  vitriol, 
but  from  the  decomposition  of  its  compound  with  sulphuric  acid,  the  sul- 
phate of  ether ;  the  ether  being  a  base  not  much  superior  in  energy  to 
water,  is  expelled  by  it  in  turn  under  favourable  circumstances,  especially 
when  the  water  is  present  in  excess.  In  this  respect  it  resembles,  as 
Rose  has  remarked,  the  sesquioxides  of  iron,  antimony,  and  bismuth, 
which  form  salts  with  sulphuric  acid  that  are  totally  decomposed  by  a 
large  quantity  of  water,  especially  if  their  solutions  be  boiled ;  the  acid 
then  combines  with  the  water,  and  the  metallic  oxide  precipitates.  Be- 
fore deciding  on  this  view  of  the  production  of  ether,  it  is  necessary  to 
describe  some  collateral  phenomena. 

If  absolute  alcohol  and  strong  oil  of  vitriol  be  employed  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  ether,  it  is  found  that  the  distilled  product  consists  of  ether  and 
water,  forming  two  distinct  layers  in  virtue  of  their  different  specific 
gravities,  but  in  quantity  identical  with  those  which  constitute  alcohol ; 
100  parts  of  the  mixed  liquids  consisting  of  10*5  water  and  70*5  ether, 
when  separated  from  a  quantity  of  alcohol  which  had  escaped  decompo-  • 
aition.  The  oil  of  vitriol  remains  in  the  retort  in  its  original  state  of 
ooiioentration,aQd  hence  might  be  applied  to  etherify  an  inwute  quantity 
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of  absolute  alcohol,  introduced  in  a  continuous  stream.  To  ezplaio  tUi 
very  remarkable  result,  Mitscherlich  advanced  that  the  action  of  the 
sulphuric  acid  on  the  alcohol  is  merely  cotolyfic ;  that  it  splits  it,  as  i 
were,  into  ether  and  water*  and  these  pieces  not  being  able  to  reooitSy 
come  over  in  vapour,  merely  mixed  with  each  other ;  this  idea  is,  how- 
ever, quite  inadmissible,  as  the  whole  quantity  of  ether  is  proved  to  be 
united  with  the  sulphuric  acid  in  the  first  place,  and  to  distil  over  only 
after  the  decomposition  of  the  compound  that  had  been  so  formed.  TV 
observations  of  Liebig  and  Rose  have  removed  the  diflScuhy  which  tfaii 
simultaneous  evolution  of  water  and  ether  presented  to  the  adoplioo  of 
the  theory  which  supposes  the  ether  to  be  expelled  from  its  corobinatioQ 
with  the  sulphuric  acid  by  the  water.  In  fact,  it  is  only  at  a  particolar 
temperature  that  the  ether  and  water  come  over  in  atomic  proportions, 
and  this  then  results  from  the  identity  of  the  boiling  points  of  the  solutioa 
of  sulphovinic  acid  and  of  the  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  Thus,  when  we 
heat  together  sulphate  of  ether,  (C4HSO.+S.O,),  and  the  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  S.Qi+4  Aq.,  the  former  is  decomposed,  bihydrate  of  sulphuric 
acid,  S.O9+2  Aq.,  being  formed,  and  ether  set  free ;  but  at  this  temper- 
ature the  sulphuric  acid  begins  to  abandon  its  second  atom  of  water, 
which  then  distils  over  with  the  ether.  If  we  conduct  the  distillation 
very  slowly,  and  retain  the  temperature  below  212^,  the  ether  comes 
over,  almost  perfectly  free  from  water ;  but  at  a  higher  temperatare» 
the  ether,  when  liberated,  is  immediately  converted  into  elastic  vapour, 
which  bubbles  throuffh  the  liquid  like  a  gas,  and  the  water  evaporates  in 
the  space  thus  afforded,  as  it  should  evaporate  in  a  current  of  air  forosd 
to  bubble  through  the  liquid  in  the  same  way. 

The  production  of  ether  depends,  therefore,  upon  the  ftcts,  that  when 
alcohol  and  oil  of  vitriol  are  mixed,  sulphate  of  ether  is  fomoed  and  wa- 
ter is  set  free ;  but  on  the  application  of  heat,  this  action  is  inverted,  and 
the  ether  is  expelled  from  the  acid,  with  which  the  water  recombines.  If 
the  distillation  be  conducted  so  that  the  mixture  boils,  the  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  concentrates  itself,  at  the  same  time,  by  giving  off  an  atom  of  water, 
which  condenses  mixed  with  the  ether,  but  had  its  origin  in  a  perfectly 
independent  action. 

If  we  heat  alcohol  in  contact  with  glacial  phosphoric  or  arsenic  acidii 
it  is  similarly  acted  on,  and  the  ether  forms  a  photpJumnic  or  arstniam 
flic  acid,  which  is  decomposed  by  boiling,  the  ether  b^ing  set  free.  Thess 
acids  would  be  too  costly  to  admit  of  their  employment  in  the  prepare* 
tion  of  ether  on  the  great  scale,  and,  besides,  they  do  not  act  as  powers 
fully  as  oil  of  vitriol.  Although  this  ether  does  not  contain  any  sulphuric 
acid,  it  is  very  generally  called  Stdplnurie  Ether,  and  I  shall  often  use  that 
name,  but  the  distinction  between  it  and  the  compound  ethers  formed  by 
its  union  with  acids  must  be  carefully  kept  in  mind. 

The  ether  formed  by  the  process  now  described  is  rendered  impure  br 
admixture  with  alcohol  and  water,  and  sometimes  oil  of  wine  and  sul- 
phurous acid.  It  is  freed  from  these  by  rectification,  from  a  water- 
bath,  over  some  dry  carbonate  of  potash.  It  is  then  a  colourless  liquid, 
of  an  agreeable  penetrating  odour,  and  a  pungent  taste.  Its  sp.  gr.  it 
0'720  at  60^ ;  it  does  not  conduct  electricity ;  at  —-47^  P.  it  freeies 
into  a  crystalline  mass ;  it  boils  at  96^ ;  the  sp.  gr.  of  its  vapour  ft 
2081*8.  In  evaporating  it  produces  great  cold,  of  which  numerous  u^ 
plications  have  been  noticed  under  the  head  of  vaporization.  (Sec  I  v  t 
'  Chap.  III.) 
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Ether  is  very  combustible ;  its  vapour,  diffused  through  air  or  oxygen, 
forms  powerfully  explosive  mixtures.  Exposed  to  the  air,  it  gradually 
abeorl»  oxygen,  forming  acetic  acid.  Its  name  is  brighter  than  that  of 
aleobol,  hut  it  gives  no  smoke ;  it  dissolves  sulphur  and  phosphorus  in 
•mall  quantity  ;  iodine  and  bromine  are  abundantly  dissolved,  but  they 
soon  act  on  the  ether  ;  most  b^ies  that  are  soluble  in  alcohol  are  dis- 
solved  by  ether,  except  salts,  of  which  only  very  few,  as  the  perchlorides 
of  J^ld,  of  platina,  and  of  iron,  are  taken  up  by  it.  Ether  combines  with 
almost  all  acids,  forming  well-defined  neutral  salts,  the  compound  etherSf 
which  have  a  remarkable  similarity  to  the  ammoniacal  salts.  It  is,  there* 
foroi  an  organic  base ;  its  composition  is  expressed  in  the  formula  C4Ht0.9 
giving  the  numbers  by  weight : 

4equivaleBt8ofeartxm  .  .  .  84*90  »  .  .  65-81 
6  •<  «*  hydrogen  .  .  500  .  .  .  ld-89 
1        ««        "      oxygen   .    .    .      800    .    .    .    >l-86 

87-20  10000 

and  by  Ycdame,  * 

4  volumes  of  carbon  YSpoai,     (848x4)=3872-0 

10      ^ "  hydrogen  "       (68  8x10)=  6880 

1         "  oxygen     "    .    .    .    .     =1102-6 

Piodnoe  two  yolumes  of  vs^poar  of  ether   .  51626 

Of  which  one  weighs,  therefore    .    .    .    .2581*3 

In  chemistry  and  pharmacy  ether  is  of  importance  as  a  vehicle  for  the 
solation  of  many  resinous  and  other  bodies,  and  from  its  action  on  the 
animal  economy.  By  the  action  of  reagents  it  yields  a  great  number 
of  derived  compounds,  of  which  the  most  important  will  be  described  in 
their  proper  place. 

The  question  of  the  intimate  constitution  of  ether  has  been  very  much 
discussed,  and  opinions  have  followed  precisely  the  same  course,  with 
regard  to  the  theory  of  its  compounds,  as  for  that  of  the  combinations 
of  ammonia ;  thus  it  has  been  looked  upon  as  an  oxide  of  a  compound 
(metallic  ?)  radical,  Ethereum  or  Eihyle,  as  the  salts  of  ammonia  were  sup- 
posed  to  contain  a  compound  metal.  Ammonium,  The  formula  of  ethyle 
should  be  C4H5,  and  its  symbol  Ae.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  con- 
sidered  to  consist  of  olefiant  gas,  C4H4,  united  to  water,  and  the  latter 
then  takes  the  place  of  the  ammoniacal  gas  in  the  theory  of  ammonia* 
I  shall  frequently  employ  for  ether  the  symbol  Ae.O.,  and  speak  of  it  and 
other  bodies  as  compounds  of  ethyle,  as  oxide,  chloride,  d^.,  but  without 
any  other  present  object  than  convenience  of  language,  for  it  would  be 
impossible  to  discuss  the  comparative  merits  of  these  theories,  without 
knowing  the  properties  of  the  compound  ethers,  of  olefiant  gas^  of  al« 
dehyd,  acetic  acid,  and  many  other  bodies,  which  are  involved  in  the  re- 
actions by  which  we  may  endeavour  to  test  their  value,  and  hence  I  shall 
postpone  all  details  of  the  principles  of  the  ether-theories  until  the  end  of 
the  present  chapter. 

Compounds  of  Ether  wUh  Sulphuric  Add^ 

8u!phaoinic  Acid.  BisulphaU  of  Ether,  C4H5O. .  S.O,-f  H.O. .  S.0„  is  pitMiaoed  by 
mixiog  alcohol  with  oil  of  vitrid,  as  described  for  the  preparation  of  ether,  or  t^ 
passing  vapour  of  ether  into  oil  of  vitriol  as  long  as  it  is  at)8orhed.  By  htot  this 
solutionjs  decomposed.  The  sulphorinic  acid  cannot  be  obtahied  in  a  solid  ibrm ; 
if  a  sohittoa  of  soljAiovUiate  of  lead  be  decomposed  by  soipliaret  ofliydrogso,  a  eoU 
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ouriess  and  very  acid  liquor  is  obtained,  which,  when  oonoentrated,  erolvea  ete, 
blackens,  and  is  totally  decomposed.  Its  salts  are  all  soluble,  and  generally  ddi- 
quescent ;  when  boiled  with  muriatic  acid,  alcohol  is  evolved,  and  anlphnric  adi 
set  free.  By  a  high  temperature  they  are  decomposed,  oil  of  wine,  ether,  oMnC 
gas,  and  sulphurous  acid  being  given  off,  while  a  metallic  sulphate  or  aulphuret  it- 
mains  behind,  mixed  with  some  charcoal.  By  distilling  a  sulpbovinate  with  a  pot- 
ash salt  of  any  volatile  acid,  a  compound  of  ^her  with  that  acid  distils  over,  aad 
sulphate  of  potash  remains.  By  fusing  a  sulimovinate  with  a  caustic  alkali,  water 
and  defiant  gas  are  expelled,  and  all  the  sulphuric  acid  remains  combined  with  die 
alkali. 

Sulphovinate  of  PoUuh,  Ae.O. .  S.O,-|-K.O. .  S.0„  ciystalliies  in  cokKnless  rhoa- 
boidal  plates,  which  are  anhydrous ;  it  is  very  soluble  in  water,  bat  sparingly  sobi- 
ble  in  alcohol.  Sulphovinate  of  Barytes^  Ae.O. .  S.O,-|-Ba.O. .  S.O,-<{-S  Aq.,  cr^tal- 
lixes  in  oblique  rhomboidal  prisms  unalterable  in  the  air ;  it  tastes  strongly  acid ; 
in  vacuo  it  abandons  its  water,  and  is  then  not  altered  by  a  heat  q€  318°,  bat  if  tba 
hydrated  salt  be  heated  to  212°,  alcohol  is  given  off,  and  sulphuric  acid  set  free. 
Sulphovinate  of  Lime  crystallizes  in  thin  hexagonal  plates,  which  are  very  deliques- 
cent ;  it  is  soluble  in  less  than  its  own  weight  of  cold  water.  SulpkatinaU  of  Lai 
forms  large  rhombic  crystals,  deliquescent ;  very  soluble  in  virater  and  in  alcohol ; 
it  is  gradually  decomposed  at  ordinary  temperatures.  Sulphoninrnte  of  Copper, 
Ae.O. .  S.O,-{-Cu.O. .  S.03-{-4  Aq.,  forms  large  blue  octagonal  plates,  permanent 
in  the  air,  and  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  water ;  heated  to  312^  it  is  t(Mallj  de- 
composed. 

Ethionie  and  Isethionic  Acids. — ^These  substances  are  formed  by  acting  on  alco- 
hol or  ether  with  the  vapours  of  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  ;  the  liquor,  neutraliied 
by  barytes,  gives  the  insoluble  sulphate  and  the  soluble  ethionate  of  barytes,  which 
last  separates  from  the  concentrated  liquor  as  a  crystalline  precipitate  on  the  addi- 
tion of  alcohol.  A  solution  of  this  salt,  when  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid,  gives 
free  Ethionie  Acid,  which,  by  boiling,  is  decomposed  into  sulphovinic  acid  and  isethi- 
onic acid,  of  which,  indeed,  Liebig  considers  it  to  be,  in  reality,  only  a  mixture. 
The  isethionic  acid  is  formed  more  characteristically  by  the  direct  union  of  anhy- 
drous sulphuric  acid  and  defiant  gas,  and  will  be  describe  as  a  compound  of  that 
body. 

AUhionic  and  Methionic  Acids. — ^When  the  mixture  of  alcohol  and  oil  of  vitriol, 
for  making  ether,  has  been  distilled  so  far  as  that  it  has  become  Mack  and  begun  to 
firoth,  it  produces,  when  neutralized  with  bases,  a  series  of  salts,  which,  though 
having  the  same  per  cent,  composition  as  the  sulphovinates,  differ  very  much  from 
them  in  properties  ;  thus  the  Althionate  of  Lime  does  not  crystallize  ,*  the  AltkxanaU 
of  Barytes  crystallizes  in  fine  needles,  in  place  of  the  large  plates  of  the  sulphovi- 
nate ;  the  AUkionaU  of  Copper  is  ^tUl  more  distinct,  as  its  crystals  are  thin,  acute 
rhombs,  of  a  pale  green  colour. 

If  the  ether,  into  which  the  vapours  of  sulphuric  acid  are  passed,  be  aUowed  to 
grow  hot,  it  becomes  black,  sulphurous  acid  is  evolved,  and  an  acid  is  formed  dif- 
ferent from  any  of  the  preceding ;  it  is  called  the  Methionic  Acid,  and  is  character- 
ized by  its  barytes  salt  being  totally  insoluble  in  alcohol,  and  but  sparingly  soloMo 
in  water.  When  its  salts  are  fused  with  caustic  potash,  merely  sulphite  oif  poUih 
remains  ;  the  formula  of  the  acid  contained  in  the  barytes  salt  is  CiH^  .  SlO^  ^ 
evidently  does  not  contain  any  simple  combination  of  alcohol  or  ether. 

Heavy  Oil  of  Wine.  Sulphate  of  Ether  and  Etherol.^Cill,P'+2S.O^,  or  AcO. . 
S.Oa-|-C4H4 .  S.O,.  When  one  part  of  rectified  spirit  is  distilled  with  two  and  t 
half  parts  of  oil  of  vitriol,  a  little  ether  passes  over,  followed  by  an  oily  yellow  hqoid 
and  water,  with  much  sulphurous  acid.  The  oil  is  to  be  washed  with  a  little  water, 
and  then  dried  in  vacuo  under  a  bell-glass,  beside  two  cups,  one  of  oil  of  vitriol  anl 
the  other  of  caustic  potash ;  the  first  absorbs  the  water  and  ether,  and  the  last  ite 
sulphurous  acid.  This  substance  is  then  a  thin  oil,  sometimes  green  and  aometisies 
vellow ;  its  odour  aromatic  and  pungent ;  its  specific  gravity  M33;  when  heated 
it  begins  to  boil,  but  is  rapidly  decomposed,  blackening  and  evolving  aalpharoai 
acid,  and  but  little  distiUinf  over.  It  is  scarcely  soluble  in  water,  but  abundanily 
•0  in  alcohol  and  ether.  When  boiled  with  water,  or  with  an  alkaline  aolutioi* 
sulphovinic  acid  is  formed,  and  Etherd  {light  oil  of  wine)  set  free,  which  floats  up* 
the  surface. 

The  composition  of  this  body  is  not  absolutely  constant.  I  consider  it  to  be  a 
mixture,  in  variable  proportions,  of  true  Sulphate  of  Ether,  Ae.0. .  S.0„  with  ^hit^ 
QfBtkmL^  C4H4 .  S.Oa.    I  have  foond  that  when  distilled  with  oxalate  or  aoeMH 
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of  potash,  with  chloride  or  sulpharet  of  potassium,  oxalic  and  acetic  ethers,  mnriat* 
Ic  ether,  6cc.,  are  generated,  and,  at  the  same  time,  etherol  remains  indifierent  to 
these  re-agents. 

Another  process  for  obtaining  this  heavy  oil  of  wine  consists  in  mixing  diy  sul- 
phovinate  of  lime  with  its  own  weight  of  quicklime,  and  distilHng  at  a  heat  not  ex- 
ceeding 620^.  The  oil  which  comes  over  mixed  witfi  alcohol  is  to  be  purifi^i  as 
already  noticed. 

Etherol  and  Etherine. — C4H4.  The  oil  which  is  separated  from  the  foregoing^ 
sobstance  by  hot  water  or  by  alkalies,  divides  itself  generally,  after  some  time,  into 
a  liquid  and  a  solid  portion  ;  the  first  constitutes  the  light  oil  ofwine,  Etherol.  It  is 
I>ale  yellow,  and  thick,  like  olive  oil ;  its  odour  is  aromatic  ^  its  specific  gravity 
=0  921 ;  it  boils  at  600'' ;  at  — dS''  it  freezes.  The  Etherine  forms  hard,  brittle,  col- 
ourless prisms ;  it  lb  tasteless ;  its  specific  gravity  0*980 ;  it  melts  at  230°,  and 
boils  at  464^  ;  it  is  soluble  in  silcohol  and  ether.  The  composition  of  both  these 
bodies  is  the  same,  consisting  of  equal  numbers  of  atoms  of  cafbon  and  hydrogen, 
bat  their  atomic  weights  are  not  known.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  etherol  is  re- 
ally a  mixture  of  two  other  bodies ;  for  when  a  saturated  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc 
in  alcohol  is  distilled,  an  oily  liquor  is  obtained,  which,  by  rectification,  may  be  sep- 
arated into  two  fluids,  of  which  one,  boiling  at  212°,  has  the  formula  CgH?,  and  the 
other,  which  boils  only  at  570°,  has  the  formula  CsHg.  A  mixture  of  equal  quanti* 
ties  of  the  two  should  have  the  composition  assigned  to  etherol. 

Liebig  and  Regnault  have  found  the  etherol  obtained  by  alcohol  and  sulphuric 
acid  to  have  the  formula  C4H,,  so  that  it  must  be  looked  upon  as  an  irregular  mixr 
tore  of  several  oils,  which  have  not  yet  been  obtained  pure.  The  etherol,  or  Ethe-- 
real  Oil^  is  employed  to  prepare  Hoffmanns  Anodyne  Liquor,  being  dissolved  in  a  mixr 
tore  of  one  part  of  ether  and  two  of  spirit  of  wine. 

Compounds  of  Ether  with  the  Phosphoric  and  Arsenic  Acids, 

Fhosphovinic  Acid.  —  Ae.O. .  P.Os-f  2H.O.  When  concentrated  tribasic  phoe^ 
phoric  acid  is  dissolved  in  alcohol,  great  heat  is  evolved,  and  one  atom  of  water  re> 
placed  by  an  atom  of  ether.  The  acid  salt  thus  formed  may  be  obtained  crystal- 
ihed,  but  when  its  solution  is  heated  strongly  it  is  decomposed.  It  combines  with 
two  atoms  of  base  to  form  the  Phosphovinates^  of  which  few  are  as  yet  well  known. 
The  barytes  salt,  P.Os-f-Ae.O. .  2Ba.O.-|-12  Aq.,  crystallizes  in  brilliant  colourless 
idates,  and  is  remarkable  for  being  equally  soluble  in  water  at  32°  and  212°,  but 
three  times  more  soluble  in  water  at  104°. 

Areeniomnic  Acid,  As.Os-4-Ae.O.-|-2H.O.,  is  formed  with  arsenic  acid  and  alcohol, 
like  the  body  last  described.    Its  salts  have  been  but  very  slightly  examined. 

Compounds  of  Ether  toith  the  other  Mineral  Acids,    ' 

Muriatic  Ether,  Chloride  of  Ethyle,  C4H5GIM  is  prepared  by  distilling 
a  mixture  of  three  parts  of  oil  of  vitriol,  four  of  fused  common  salt,  and 
two  of  absolute  alcohol.  The  retort  should  be  connected  with  two  two- 
necked  bottles,  of  which  the  first  should  be  immersed  in  a  vessel  of  water 
at  60°,  and  the  second  be  surrounded  by  ice,  or  a  freezing  nrixture. 
Some  alcohol  and  common  ether,  which  pass  over,  are  condensed  in  the 
first  bottle,  while  the  muriatic  ether  is  reduced  to  the  liquid  state  onlj 
in  the  second.  By  digestion  with  some  chloride  of  calcium  it  is  rendered 
quite  pure. 

It  is  a  colourless  liquid,  of  a  pungent  garlic  odour ;  its  specific  gravity 
—0*874 ;  it  boils  at  52° ;  is  neutral ;  sparingly  soluble  in  water ;  it 
burns  with  a  bright  flame,  green  at  the  edges,  and  gives  off  muriatic  acid 
gas.  By  passing  through  a  red-hot  tube,  it  afibrds  equal  volumes  of 
defiant  and  muriatic  acid  gases,  or  by  heating  with  potash,  it  gives  ole- 
fiant  gas  and  chloride  of  potassium.  Heated  with  alkaline  salts,  it  yields 
compound  ethers  and  alkaline  chlorides.  When  muriatic  ether  is  heated 
with  potassium,  Lbwig  states  that  chloride  of  potassium  is  formed  and  a 
light  oily  substance  separates,  which  has  the  formula  C4H5.  It  should  be 
JS^fey  but  so  important  an  observation  has  need  of  verificaiioih    This 
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body  18  often  called  Bghi  Muriatic  Ether^  to  distinguish  it  from  teof 
Muriatic  Ether,  which  results  from  the  action  of  chlorine  on  weak  iloo* 
hoi. 

Hydrobromic  Ether.  Bromide  of  Eihyle^  C4HtBrM  is  obtained  by  d» 
tilling  together  two  parts  of  bromine,  one  of  phosphorusy  and  six  of  ako* 
hoi.  There  is  first  formed  bromide  of  phosphorusy  which  instantly  de- 
composes the  water  of  the  alcohol,  ana  the  nascent  hydrobromic  add 
acting  on  the  ether  forms  the  hydrobromic  ether.  In  properties  it  per* 
fectly  resembles  the  following  body  : 

Hydriodic  Ether.  Iodide  of  Ethyle,  C4HJ.,  is  formed  by  distilliiig 
iodine,  alcohol,  and  phosphorus.  It  is  a  colourless  liquid,  of  a  pungent 
ethereal  smell ;  its  specific  gravity  =1*92;  it  boils  at  161°;  itLsabun* 
dantly  soluble^n  alcohol.  Heated  with  potash,  it  gives  pure  defiant  gai 
and  iodide  of  potassium.  The  theory  of  its  formation  is  the  same  as  in 
the  former  case. 

Htfdrosulphuric  Ether,  Sulphuret  of  Ethyle^  C4HflS.,  may  be  formed 
by  acting  on  muriatic  ether  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  sulphuret  of 
potassium.  It  boils  at  187° ;  it  combines  with  sulphuret  of  hydrogen  to 
form  the  following  venr  remarkable  substance : 

StUphur-alcohol,  or  Mercaptan,  CJiStt  or  Ae.S. + HJS^y  which  is  obtain- 
ed directly  by  distilling  in  a  water-bath  concentrated  solutions  of  suJpix>* 
vinate  of  lime  and  of  potash  saturated  with  sulphuret  of  hydrogen*  K.S.+ 
H.S.  and  Ae.O. .  S.O9+K.O. .  S.O,  producing  2K.0. .  S.O,  and  Ae.S. 
+H.S. ;  the  mercaptan  distils  over,  and  sulphate  of  potash  remains  in 
the  retort ;  it  is  a  colourless,  thin  liquid,  of  an  insupportable  smell  of 
onions ;  it  boils  at  96°  ;  its  specific  gravity  is  0*84  ;  it  diasolTes  in  al- 
cohol ;  is  perfectly  neutral ;  burns  with  a  bright  blue  flame ;  and  by  cold, 
freezes  into  a  crystalline  mass.  In  constitution,  it  is  perfectly  analogooi 
to  alcohol,  the  oxygen  being  replaced  by  sulphur.  When  placed  in  con- 
tact  with  metallic  oxides,  water  is  formed,  and  a  double  sulphuret  of  ethylo 
and  the  metal  produced.  This  occurs  remarkably  with  oxide  of  mercury, 
Whence  the  barbarous  name  given  to  this  body  by  Zeize,  from  Mercwrium 
Capians,  and  to  its  compounds  of  Mercaptides.  That  of  mercury  is  a 
crystalline  solid,  fusible  at  110*^,  and  soluble  in  alcohol. 

The  properties  of  this  body  induced  its  discoverer,  Zeize,  to  look  upon 
it  as  a  compound  of  hydrogen  with  a  compound  radical,  which  he  cidled 
Mercaptum,  which  should  be  really  the  following  compound.  Its  fbrmola 
then  became  CtHjSi-f-II*  He  extended  this  view  also  to  common  alco- 
hol, which  he  considers  as  CfHtOg+H. ;  but  his  theory  has  met  with 
very  few  supporters. 

ThiaWL  Bisulphuret  of  Eihyle,  Ae.S,,  is  formed  by  distilling  a  mii- 
ture  of  sulphovinate  of  lime  and  persulphuret  of  potassium.  It  is  a  lio* 
pid,  oily  fluid,  with  a  strong  garlic  smell ;  it  boils  at  124^.  Its  solution 
in  alcohol  precipitates  the  salts  of  fead  and  mercury.  By  the  action  of 
nitric  acid  on  these  sulphurets  of  ethyle,  acids  are  produced  analogous  to 
the  sulphovinic,  but  which  are  not,  as  yet,  accurately  known. 

The  Seleniuret  and  Telluret  of  Ethyle  have  been  formed,  but  do  not  ro* 
quire  description. 

Nitrous  Ether.  HyponitriU  of  Ethyle.— ke.O. .  N.Q,.  When  akso- 
hoi  and  nitric  acid  are  directly  mixed,  the  action  is  very  violent ;  heit 
is  evolved,  red  fumes  are  copiously  given  ofi*,  and  acetic,  oxalic,  and  car- 
bonic acids  formed.    Even  when  the  acid  is  dilute^  its  action  is  ferj 
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complex ;  giving  up  two  atoms  of  oxygen  to  one  portion  of  the  alcohol, 
it  produces  aldehyd,  and  acetic  and  oxalic  acids,  and  it  is  only  the  hypo- 
nitrous  acid  thus  produced  that  acts  on  the  remaining  alcohol,  and,  com- 
bining with  the  ether  of  it,  forms  the  proper  nitrous  ether.  To  avoid 
these  oxidized  products,  the  best  plan  is  to  generate  red  fumes  of  hypo- 
nitrous  acid,  by  acting  on  starch  by  nitric  acid  in  a  retort,  and  to  conduct 
these  fumes  by  a  bent  tube  to  the  bottom  of  a  two-necked  bottle  contain- 
ing alcohol.  They  are  copiously  absorbed,  and  combine  directly  with 
the  ether.  From  the  second  neck  of  the  bottle  a  tube  should  pasato  a 
condensing  apparatus  and  receiver  ;  enough  of  heat  is  evolved  by  the  ab- 
sorption of  the  red  fumes  to  distil  over  the  nitrous  ether  formed,  which 
may  be  thus  obtained  quite  pure. 

Another  process,  which  may  now  be  considered  as  obsSlete,  consisted 
in  distilling  a  mixture  of  oil  of  vitriol,  nitrate  of  potash,  and  rectified 
spirit,  by  the  heat  of  a  water-bath,  into  a  receiver  cooled  by  snow.  The 
nitric  acid  acted  very  violently  on  the  alcohol,  and  the  product  was  im- 
pure, and  small  in  quantity. 

Nitrous  ether  is  a  liquid,  colourless  or  pale  yellow,  of  a  pungent  odour 
of  apples  ;  it  usually  reacts  acid  from  slight  decomposition,  but  is  neutral 
if  quite  pure;  its  specific  gravity  is  0*947  ;  it  boils  at  61^  Fah.  Exposed 
to  the  air,  it  absorbs  oxygen  rapidly,  and  forms  aldehyd,  acetic  and  formic 
acids ;  at  the  same  time,  nitric  oxide  is  given  off.  By  contact  wi^h  any 
strong  base,  it  is  decomposed^  alcohol  being  set  free,  and  a  hyponitrite 
formed.  A  solution  of  this  nitrous  ether  in  spirit  {spiritus  nitri  dulcis) 
18  employed  in  pharmacy.  It  is  prepared  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  one 
part  of  nitric  acid  and  ten  of  rectified  spirit,  collecting  the  first  seven 
parts  which  come  over,  and  digesting  them  on  a  little  dry  carbonate  of 
potash,  to  remove  any  traces  of  free  acid.  Its  specific  gravity  should  be 
0*850.  It  may  be  prepared  directly  by  dissolving  one  part  of  real  nitrous 
ether  in  eight  parts  of  spirits  of  wine. 

Cyanogen  Compounds  of  Ether. 

Hydrocyanic  Ether.  Cyanide  of  EihyU^  Ae.Cy.,  is  prepared  by  distil- 
ling a  mixture  of  sulphovinate  of  potash  and  cyanide  of  potassium  at  a 
moderate  heat.     It  is  a  colourless  liquid,  of  a  strong  garlic  odour ;  it 

boils  at  179^,  and  is  lighter  than  water  ;  it  is  very  poisonous. 

Cyannuric  Etker^  3Ae.O.+2CysOs+6  Aq.,is  formed  when  the  vapours  of  hydiated 
cyanic  acid  are  passed  into  ether,  as  long  as  they  are  absorbed.  After  some  time^ 
tne  new  compound  separates  in  crystals,  which  are  colourless  prismSi  destitute  ot 
taste  and  smell,  soluble  in  water,  and  but  sparingly  soluble  in  etner. 

HydrosulphocvafUc  Ether  appears  to  be  formed  by  distilling  sulphocyanide  of  potas- 
sium with  solpnovinate  of  potash.    It  is  a  liquid  heavier  than  water. 

Compounds  of  Ether  with  the  Acids  of  Carbon. 

Carbonic  Ether.  Carbonate  of  Ethyle.-^Ae.O. .  C.Ot.  This  ether  can  only  be  pro- 
duced by  an  indirect  process,  the  theory  of  which  is  not  well  understood.  Metallic 
potassium  or  sodium  is  added,  in  small  pieces,  to  oxalic  ether,  as  long  as  a  disen- 
gagement of  carbonic  oxide  gas  occurs :  a  thick  brown  mass  is  formed,  which  is  to 
be  distilled,  the  excess  of  metal  being  nrst  destroyed  by  the  addition  of  water;  the 
carbonic  acid  distils  over.  It  is  a  colourless  liquid,  of  an  aromatic  smell,  lighter 
than  water.  It  boils  at  260° ;  it  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  alcohol;  its 
alcoholic  solution  is  decomposed  by  potash,  alcohol  ajod  carbonate  of  potash  being 
formed. 

Carbonate  of  Ether  and  Water.  Carbovinic  Add.-- Ae.O. .  C.OrfH.O. .  C.Ob.  At 
one  time  it  was  considered  that  anhydrous  sugar  was  actually  bicarbonate  of  ether, 
GAO^CUH^.+dC.Oi,  and  that  die  alcoholic  fenneptatioii  consisted  in  the  sep. 
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aration  of  these  bodies,  the  nascent  ether  combining  with  water  to  form  alcobd; 
but  that  idea  is  now  inadmissible.  The  true  carbovinic  acid  is  prepared  by  di&solr- 
ing  caustic  potash  in  absolute  alcohol,  and  passing  dry  carbonic  acid  gas  through 
the  liquor  as  long  as  it  is  absorbed.  A  crystalline  mass  is  formed  of  carbonate  and 
CarbovinaU  of  Potoih^  which  last  is  dissolved  out  by  cold  alcohol :  and  this  solntioe, 
being  mixed  with  ether,  deposites  the  salt,  whose  formula  is  Ae.O. .  C.Os+lLO. .  C 
Oi,  in  pearly  plates,  which  are  immediately  decomposed  b^  water  into  alcohol  anl 
bicarbonate  oi  potash.    The  carbovinic  acid  is  not  known  m  an  isolated  form. 

Oxalic  Eih/tr.  Oxalate  of  Ethyle^  Ae.O.  .C2O3,  is  prepared  by  distilling  one  ptit 
of  alcohol  with  one  of  binoxalate  of  potash  and  two  of  oil  of  vitriol.  At  first  alcohol 
and  common  ether  come  over,  but  then  a  heavy  fluid,  which  sinks  to  the  bottom  of 
the  receiver.  The  portions  last  distilled  are  richest  in  product.  It  is  rectified  by 
another  distillation  from  off  a  little  litharge.  It  is  a  colourless  oily  liquid,  denser 
than  water,  of  a  heavy  but  aromatic  smell ;  it  boils  at  370^.  In  contact  with  water 
or  bases,  it  is  gradually  decom])osed  into  alcohol  and  oxalic  acid.  The  sp.gr.  of  its 
vapour  is  5077.  • 

Oxalavimc  Acid. — ^Ae.O. .  C2O3+H.O. .  CgOj.  This  acid  is  not  known  except  in 
combination.  It  is  produced  by  adding  to  a  solution  of  oxalic  ether  in  alcohol  lialf 
as  much  potash  as  would  sufhce  to  decompose  it.  The  OxakmnaU  of  Potash  sep- 
arates a$  a  crystalline  powder,  being  insoluble  in  alcohol.  By  an  excess  of  base  it 
is  decomposed  into  alcohol  and  an  oxalate.  Its  other  salts  do  not  require  special 
notice. 

Oxamethan, — Ae.O. .  C203+C20tAd.  When  oxalic  ether  is  acted  on  by  water 
of  ammonia,  it  is  totally  decomposed,  alcohol  and  oxamide  being  formed,  as  already 
noticed.  If  a  solution  of  ammonia  in  alcohol  be  us^,  but  one  half  of  tht  oxalic 
ether  is  decomposed,  and  the  oxamide  produced  unites  with  the  other  half,  forming 
a  substance  soluble  in  alcohol  and  water,  and  cr\'stallizing  in  brilliant  prisms  and 
plates.  It  melts  at  212^,  and  sublimes  unchanged  at  430<*.  Its  solution  m  cold  wa- 
ter does  not  precipitate  limerwater,  but  if  it  be  boiled  alcohol  is  expelled,  and  the 
solution  contains  binoxalate  of  ammonia.  By  water  of  ammohia  it  is  totally  chan- 
ged into  oxamide. 

ChloroxycarbonU  EtJur.^Ae.O. .  C.O2+C.O.CI.  This  substance  is  formed  by  the 
action  of  chlorocarbonic  acid  gas  on  absolute  alcohol.  It  is  a  colourless  liquid, 
perfectly  neutral,  heavier  than  water,  and  boiling  2lV201^\  sparingly  soluble  in  wa> 
t^r.  It  consists,  or,  at  least,  contains  the  elements,  of  an  atom  of  carbonic  ether  aiui 
an  atom  of  phosgene  e:as.  When  put  in  contact  with  water  of  ammonia,  it  is  dis- 
solved violently,  and  heat  evolved,  sal  ammoniac  and  a  peculiar  substance  termed 
Uretkan  being  termed.  The  liquor  is  to  be  dried  down,  and  the  residue  distilled  in  a 
dry  retort  witii  an  oil-bath.  The  urethan  passes  over,  and  solidifies  in  the  receiver 
to  a  crystalline  mass  resembling  spermaceti.  In  it  the  chlorine  of  the  pivceding 
substance  is  Replaced  by  amidogeue,  its  formula  being  Ae.O. .  C.Oj+C.O.Ad. ;  ii 
consists  thus  of  carbonic  ether  and  carbamide  in  the  proportion  of  one  atom  of  each. 

Sulphocarlionic  EtJwr.  Hudroximthic  Acid,  Ae.O.  .C.Sa-f  H.O.  .C.S2,  is  prepared 
by  decomposing  the  xanthate  of  potash  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  A  milky  liquor  is 
ODtained,  from  which,  alter  some  time,  a  heavy  oil  separates ;  it  is  to  be  rapidly 
washed  with  water,  and  dried  by  chloride  of  calcium.  It  is  then  pale  yellow,  slight- 
ly acid,  inflammable,  and  burns  with  a  blue  sulphurous  flame;  it  is  decomposed  by 
warm  water  into  alcohol  and  sulphuret  of  carbon ;  it  decomposes  the  alkaline  car- 
bonates, expelling  the  carbonic  acid.  Of  its  salts,  that  of  potash  is  obtained  direct- 
ly, and  from  it  the  others.  XatilhaU  of  Potash,  Ae.O. .  C.Si-hK.O. .  C.Sj,  is  foraied 
by  adding  sulphuret  of  carbon  to  a  warm  solution  of  caustic  potash  in  alcohol.  Oo 
cooling  the  liquor,  it  deposites  the  salts  in  cr}'stals,  which  are  to  be  collected  on  a  fil- 
ter, washed  with  ether,  and  dried  between  folds  of  bibulous  paper.  The  salts  of 
lead,  copper,  &c.,  may  be  prepared  by  double  decomposition;  they  are  all  yellow, 
whence  the  ordinary  iiame  of  the  acid. 

Mucatt  of  Ether  is  solid  and  crystalline.  It  is  formed  by  dissolving  mucic  acid  ift 
oil  of  vitriol,  and  gradually  adding  an  equal  weight  of  alcohol.  The  liquor  yields, 
Bfter  some  time,  the  mucic  ether  in  crystals,  which  are  to  be  dried  on  a  porous  stooe, 
and  recrystallized  from  alcohol. 

The  remaining  compounds  of  ether  with  acids  will  be  described  along  with  tlit 
Ather  salts  of  those  acias. 

Of  Olefiant  Gas  and  its  Compounds, 

This  gas  has  been  frequently  mentioned  as  one  of  the  products  of  the  ac- 
tion of  sulphuric  acid  on,alcohol.   The  usual  process  to  obtain  it  consim 
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in  heating  one  part  of  alcohol  with  six  of  oil  of  vitriol  in  a  flask,  5,  from 
which  a  tube  passes  to  the  water  pneumatic  trough,  as  in  the  figure ;  the 
mass  becomes'  dark ; 
ether,  water,  and  oil 
of  wine  collect  in  the 
interposed  globe,  a, 
and  olefiant  gas  is  co- 
piously evolved,  mix- 
ed  with  an  equal  vol- 
ume  of  sulphurous 
acid,  which,  however, 
being  absorbed  by  the 
water,  the  other  eas 
remains  pure.  To- 
wards the  end  of  the 
process  the  materials 
in  the  flask  swell  up  very  much,  and  might  boil  over  if  not  carefully  at- 
tended to.  The  theory  of  this  action  appears,  at  first  sight,  very  simple ; 
the  alcohol  losing  an  atom  of  water,  is  first  converted  into  ether,  which, 
by  the  influence  of  the  excess  of  sulphuric  acid,  is  deprived  of  the  ele- 
ments of  another  equivalent  of  water,  and  olefiant  gas  remains,  C4HtO. 
giving  C4H4  and  H.O. ;  but  we  cannot  by  this  process  generate  the  ole- 
fiant gas,  without,  at  the  same  time,  more  complex  products  appearing, 
as  etherol,  sulphurous  acid,  and  the  black  matter  which  remains  in  the 
retort.  This  last,  which  had  been  considered  formerly  as  charcoal,  ap- 
pears to  consist  of  Cy7H804+S.09 ;  it  combines  with  bases,  and  is  tefmed 
the  Thiomelanic  Acid ;  it  evidently  results  from  the  sulphuric  acid,  giving 
up  oxygen  to  the  hydrogen  of  a  portion  of  the  alcohol. 

Olefiant  gas  is  generated  on  the  large  scale  by  the  decomposition  of 
coal,  pitch,  oil,  6cc.,  at  a  red  heat,  and  is  employed  for  the  purpose  of  il- 
lumination, being  the  most  valuable  constituent  of  the  gas  which  is  burn- 
ed in  our  streets  and  shops.  To  this  source  of  it  I  shall  have  occasion 
to  return. 

We  may  obtain  this  gas,  however,  by  much  more  definite  and  simple 
processes.  Thus,  if  vapour  of  muriatic  ether  be  passed  through  a  red- 
hot  porcelain  tube,  it  is  resolved  into  equal  volumes  of  olefiant  and  muri- 
atic acid  gases ;  also,  if  muriatic  ether  be  heated  with  ammoniacal  gas, 
sal  ammoniac  is  formed,  and  olefiant  gas  evolved ;  the  same  decomposi- 
tion is  caused  by  caustic  potash.  If  vapour  of  alcohol  be  passed  into  oil 
of  vitriol  so  far  diluted  as  to  boil  at  320°,  and  heated  to  that  degree,  it  is 
totally  resolved  into  water  and  olefiant  gas.  In  a  theoretical  point  of 
view,  these  sources  of  olefiant  gas  are  peculiarly  of  interest. 

Olefiant  gas,  when  pure,  is  colourless  ;  its  odour  is  very  slightly  ethe- 
real ;  it  is  sparingly  absorbed  by  water ;  it  burns  with  a  brilliant  white 
flame,  producing  much  smoke.  When  mixed  with  twice  its  volume  of 
chlorine,  and  set  on  fire  in  a  tall  narrow  jar,  a  brilliant  flame  descends 
rapidly,  muriatic  acid  being  formed,  and  charcoal,  smelling  strongly  of 
napthaline,  separating  in  dense  flocculi.  Its  specific  gravity  is  980*8,  as 
one  volume  of  it  contains  a  volume  of  carbon  vapour  and  two  volumes  of 
hydrogen  (843-0-hl37*6=980'6).  It  consists  of  an  equal  number  of 
equivalents  of  hydrogen  and  carbon,  but  chemists  are  not  unaninK)us  as 
to  its  real  atomic  weight*    Berzelius,  who  looks  upon  it  as  an  organio 
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ndical,  and  the  basu  or  a  series  or  compounds  with  oxvgen,  cMorine, 
&c.,  has  proposed  for  it  the  name  Elaifl,  aod  the  formula  C^tC-  The  Dane 
Ol^nl  Gtu  being  very  incoaveniem,  I  shall,  in  speakiog  of  its  cod- 
pounds,  term  it,  for  the  present,  Etherene,  The  prmcipal  support  oTlka 
theory,  which  coDsidera  this  gas  to  be  the  radical  of  the  ethen  and  ofil- 
cohol,  is  derived  from  the  great  simplicity  of  their  coDstilution  by  volume, 
in  iba  state  of  vapour,  on  that  view.  Thus,  two  volumes  of  olefiaot  gu 
combine  with  two  of  vapour  of  water  to  form  alcohol ;  with  one  of  vapour 
of  water  to  form  ether  ;  with  two  of  muriatic  or  hydriodic  acid  gases  to 
form  the  hydriodic  or  muriatic  ethers,  and  so  in  similar  simple  prapor- 
'  tions  of  volume  in  other  cases.  But  this  evidence  is  very  insecure,  u 
we  might  show  nearly  as  simple  gaseous  relations  upon  other  and  itij 
improbable  points  of  view.  Its  combinations  are  generally  formed  indi- 
rectly, as  from  alcohol  or  ether,  but  it  combines  immediately  with  iodiiWi 
chlorine,  and  sulphuric  acid. 

Anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  absorbs  ethcrene  in  large  quantity,  form- 
ing white  crystals,  which,  when  dissolved  in  water,  constitute  ueMome 
Acid,  identical  in  every  respect  with  that  formed  aa  described  p.  546, 
When  dry,  its  composition  is  SiOi-t-^t^ii  hut  when  in  contact  with 
waler,  it  combines  with  two  atoms  thereof,  and  becomes  isomeric  with 
Bulphovioic  acid.  That  it  difiers  from  it  essentially  in  constiiution  is 
shown  by  its  salts  giving  a  mixture  of  sulphate  and  sulphite  wben  fused 
with  potash  ;  the  sulphurous  element  is  therefore  as  hypoaulpburici  and 
not  sulphuric  acid,  and  its  rational  furmula  is  S,Ot+C,H,0.  This  ise- 
thionic  acid  is  much  more  enetgetic  than  the  sulphovinic  ;  it  decomposes 
all  salts  of  organic  acids  ;  its  own  salts  are  all  soluble  and  crystallizable, 
and  sustain  a  heat  of  450°  without  decomposition. 

If  a  jar  of  olefiant  gas,  e,  be  inverted  in  the  pneumatic  trough,  over  a 
capsule,  ^  as  in  the  figure,  and  bubbles  of  chlorine  be  passed  up  into  i^ 
I  both  gases  disappear,  and  a  heavy  oily  liquid  collects 
in  the  capsul^  the  formation  of  which  gave  to  the  gas 
its  common  name  of  OUfiani  Gat.  In  Ibis  process 
L  a  quantity  of  gas  is  totally  decomposed,  and  muriatic 
acid  is  evolved  in  great  quantitv,  but  the  oil  results 
from  the  direct  union  of  the  chlorine  and  etherene, 
iu  formula  being  C,H,C1,.  I  will  name  it  Cilv- 
elherene,  but  it  is  called  the  Oil  ofUia  Dutch  ChemuU, 
)  as  it  was  first  formed  by  the  members  of  a  scientific 
associatiop  in  Holland.  When  quite  pure  it  is  col- 
ourless, of  a  sweet  ethereal  odour.  Its  specific  gravity  =1*25  ;  it  boilt 
at  180°  ;  it  bums  with  a  greenish  flame,  giving  off  muriatic  acid ;  tbe 
specific  gravity  of  its  vapour  is  3421.  Exposed  to  an  excess  of  chloriOCt 
it  is  decomposed,  hydrogen  being  removed,  and  replaced  by  chlorine ;  a 
volatile  oily  liquid,  C,H^lu  and  ultimately  letqwcMoride  of  Carbat,  C* 
Cit,  are  produced. 

The  chlor-etherene  is  not  decomposed  by  a  watery  solution  of  potash ; 
but  if  it  be  dissolved  in  on  alcoholic  solution  of  that  alkali,  and 
ivarmed,  chloride  of  potassium  is  formed,  and  a  peculiar  body  pro 
whoM  composition  is  expressed  by  the  formula  C,HiCl.  This  substoacs 
is  gaseous ;  of  a  garlic  odour,  burning  with  difficulty  with  a  smoky  led 
flame  ;  its  specific  gravity  is  2166.  It  is  evident  that  the  chlor.etheroiB 
nay  be  coniideied  u  a  compound  of  this  gas  with  muriatic  acid,  CA 
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Cl.+H.CI.,  in  which  case  the  action  of  the  potash  is  easily  explained* 
This  gas  itself  is  supposed  to  be  a  chloride  of  the  same  carbohydrogen 
as  is  the  basis  of  acetic  acid  and  aldehyd,  (CfH,),  or  Acetyl ;  and  the  ole* 
fiant  gas,  on  this  view,  is  Hydruret  of  Acetyl^  CfHs+H.,  or  AcH.  The 
farther  discussion  of  this  opinion  will  be  reserved  for  another  place.  If 
the  gas,  CfHjCl.,  be  passed  over  perchloride  of  antimony,  it  combines 
with  more  chlorine  and  forms  a  liquid,  which  boils  at  240°,  and  consists 
of  CfHsCI) ;  by  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potash  this  is  decomposed  into 
muriatic  acid,  and  another  body,  also  liquid,  but  boiling  at  66°,  and  hav- 
ing the  formula  CfHaClg.  By  contact  with  chlorine,  this  produces  the 
liquid  0411204,  noticed  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  as  obtained  directly 
from  chlor-etherene,  and,  as  the  next  stage,  the  sesquichloride  of  carbon. 

If  a  mixture  of  olefiiEuit  gas  and  vapour  of  ether  be  acted  on  by  chlorine,  an  oily 
liquid  is  obtained,  which  boik  at  360°,  and  consists  of  C4H4 .  Cl.O. ;  it  is  called  CUor- 
etheralf  but  is  properly  a  compound  of  aldehyd  and  the  chlor-etherene,  C4H4CI94- 
C4H4O,. 

Bromine  combines  with  defiant  gas,  with  the  same  phenomena  as  chlorine,  and 
gives  rise  to  a  similar  series  of  compounds,  which  it  is  consequently  unnecessary 
to  detail. 

Iodine  absorbs  defiant  gas  abundantly,  and  forms  a  white  crystalline  substance, 
which  melts  at  180^,  and  may  be  sublimed  if  air  be  not  present.  It  is  soluble  in 
alcohol,  insoluble  in  water ;  its  formula  is  C4HJS,  but  the  products  of  its  decompo- 
sition are  not  similar  to  those  of  the  chlorine  compound. 

When  bichloride  of  pUtinum  is  dissolved  in  alcohol,  a  very  complex  reaction  oc- 
curs, and  a  substance  is  produced  consisting  of  Pt.CL-l-CsHs.  This  body  combines 
with  the  chlorides  of  the  alkaline  metals  to  form  double  salts.  On  Berzeiius's  view, 
the  CsHf  being  a  compound  radical  {Elayl)i  may  be  supposed  simply  to  replace  the 
second  atom  of  chlorine,  and  thus  form  an  Elayl-cklonde  of  platinum,  which  has 
the  same  power  of  forming  double  salts  as  the  ordinary  bichloride.  They  are  thus 
(Pt+ELClH-KCl,  and  (Pt.+El.Cl.)4.Na.CL,  &c. 

Of  the  Products  of  the  Oxidation  of  Alcohol,  Aldehyd,  HypocLcetoua 

Acid.—E^.  555-6  or  44-2. 

It  has  been  mentioned,  in  speaking  of  nitrous  ether,  that  by  the  ox« 
idation  of  alcohol  we  obtain  a  crowd  of  products,  as  aldehyd  and  acetic 
add,  formic,  malic,  and  oxalic  acids  ;  these  last  are  secondary  products 
of  the  too  violent  reaction,  and  the  result  of  the  true  oxidation  of  alco- 
hol is  found  to  be  aldehyd  or  acetic  acid,  according  to  the  point  at  which 
the  process  stops.  The  formation  of  acetic  acid  thus  directly  from  al- 
cohol constitutes  the  acetic  fermentation* 

Although  aldehyd  is  formed  when  nitric  acid  acts  on  alcohol,  yet,  from 
the  other  products  being  difficult  to  separate,  it  is  not  so  prepared ;  a 
large  quantity  of  it  is  generated  in  the  destructive  distillation  of  wood, 
and  it  may  be  obtained  in  the  rectification  of  the  pyroxyjic  spirit.  The 
most  ordinary  process  is  that  given  by  Liebig ;  six  parts  of  oil  of  vitriol 
with  four  of  water,  four  of  spirit  of  wine,  and  six  of  black  oxide  of  man- 
ganese, are  to  be  distilled  with  a  very  gentle  heat,  and  the  product  col- 
fected  in  a  receiver  surrounded  with  melting  ice.  The  apparatus  de- 
scribed for  preparing  ether  (p.  542)  should  be  employed.  The  process 
18  completed  as  soon  as  the  materials  in  the  retort  cease  to  froth  up.  I 
have  found  a  purer  product  to  be  obtained  by  distilling,  at  a  very  gentle 
heat,  two  parts  of  spirit  of  wine  with  three  of  bichromate  of  potash,  three 
of  oil  of  vitriol,  and  six  of  water  ;  the  last  two  being  previously  mixed 
and  allowed  to  cool.  To  obtain  the  aldehyd  absolutely  pure,  it  is  to  be 
eombiiied  with  ammonia,  and  the  crystallized  aMekyd'4xmmoma  decom* 
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posed  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  distilled  in  a  water-bath  at  120°  with  the 
greatest  care,  and  rectified  over  fused  chloride  of  calcium. 

Aldehyd  is  a  colourless  liquid,  of  an  agreeable  but  sufiocating  odour; 
it  boils  at  71°  ;  it  is  lighter  than  water;  it  mixes  with  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether  j  it  is  neutral  and  inflammable,  burning  with  a  blue  Aame ;  in 
contact  with  oxidizing  agents,  it  is  changed  into  acetic  acid,  passing 
through  an  intermediate  state  of  Aldehydic  Acid,  On  this  fact  is  found- 
ed  its  most  characteristic  property  ;  if  any  liquor  containing  aldehyd  be 
added  to  a  solution  of  the  ammoniacal  nitrate  of  silver,  and  gently  heat- 
ed, the  silver  is  deposited  as  a  brilliant  metallic  film,  lining  the  sides  of 
the  vessel  like  a  mirror,  and  in  the  liquor  is  found  aldehydate  of  silver ; 
if  to  this  potash  be  added,  oxide  of  silver  precipitates,  and  on  boiling  for 
a  moment,  it  is  reduced  to  the  state  of  metallic  silver,  and  acetate  of 
potash  is  formed.  From  the  composition  of  aldehyd,  these  changes  are 
at  once  explained.  It  is  formed  by  the  abstraction  of  two  atoms  of  hy- 
drogen from  alcohol,  which  are  carried  away,  as  water,  by  the  oxygen 
supplied  ;  its  formula  is  hence  C4H4O2 :  now,  in  contact  with  Ag.O.,  it 
forms,  first,  aldehydic  acid,  C4H4O,,  and  metallic  silver,  and  then  C4H40f 
with  Ag.O.  gives  hydrated  acetic  acid,  C4H4O4,  and  another  quantity  of 
silver.  The  formation  of  acetic  acid  from  alcohol  consists,  therefore,  in 
two  stages ;  first,  the  abstraction  of  hydrogen,  by  which  aldehyd  is  form- 
ed, and,  second,  the  addition  of  oxygen,  by  which  acetic  acid  is  produced. 
When  aldehyd  is  heated  in  a  solution  of  potash,  this  becomes  brown, 
and  by  an  acid  a  solid  brown  substance  separates,  which  is  fusible,  and 
possesses  many  properties  of  a  resin.  This  also  is  a  very  distinctive 
character  of  aldehyd. 

When  long  kept,  aldehyd  undergoes  an  isomeric  change  into  two 
bodies,  one  liquid,  Elaldehyd,  the  other  solid,  Metaldehyd ;  they  have  the 
same  formula  as  aldehyd,  C4EI4O2,  but  difier  in  all  their  properties. 

The  general  characters  of  aldehyd  show  that  it  contains  the  same  rad- 
ical as  acetic  acid,  Acetyl,  C4H3  or  Ac,  combined  with  oxygen ;  it  is, 
therefore,  Hydrated  Oxide  of  Acetyl,  Ac.O.-|-Aq.=C4H40, ;  it  has  been 
called,  also,  HypoaceUms  Acid,  for  it  is  capable  of  perfectly  neutralizing 
ammonia.  Its  compound  with  ammonia  is,  indeed,  very  remarkable ; 
it  is  best  prepared  by  dissolving  aldehyd  in  ether,  and  passing  ammo- 
niacal gas  into  the.  liquor ;  the  aldehyd-ammania,  being  very  sparingly 
soluble  in  ether,  crystallizes  as  it  forms  in  large  hexagonal  plates,  which 
are  very  brilliant  and  colourless.  Their  solution  in  water  soon  decom- 
poses,  becoming  brown,  and  exhaling  an  animal  smell.  The  dry  crystals 
c::^  may  be  fused  and  sublimed  without  alteration  ;  their 

'fir  formula  is  C4H,0.+H.0. .  N.H,. 

^JTL^  Aldehyd  is  formed  also  by  the  direct  action  of  the 

/^  >^     air  on  alcohol ;  this  may  be  facilitated  very  much  by 

/  \     means  of  spongy  platina,  which  contains  much  oxy- 

gen condensed  in  its  pores,  but  the  process  is  of  more 
interest  in  consequence  of  another  body  which  then 
forms,  and  which  cannot  be  otherwise  generated  ;  it 
is  Acetal.  To  prepare  it,  a  large  bell-glass  is  ta- 
ken, open  above,  and  standing  in  a  basin,  so  sup- 
ported as  to  allow  the  air  inside  to  be  frequently  re- 
newed, as  in  the  figure  ;  through  the  top  passes  the 
tube  of  a  small  funnel,  a»  under  which  is  a  watch- 
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glass,  hf  with  a  layer  of  platina  black  (p.  407).  Into  the  funnel  strong 
alcohol  is  poured,  so  that  from  time  to  time  a  drop  falls  into  the  watch- 
glass ;  being  thus  presented  to  oxygen  in  a  favourable  condition,  it  is 
decomposed,  and  aldehyd,  acetic  acid,  and  acekd  are  formed.  These 
liquids  are  vaporized  by  the  heat  evolved,  but  condense  on  the  sides 
of  the  bell-glass,  and,  flowing  down,  collect  in  the  basin  underneath. 
By  processes  detailed  in  the  systematic  works,  the  acetal  is  purified. 
It  is  a  colourless  liquid,  boiling  at  200° ;  its  odour  is  agreeable ;  its  for- 
mula is  CsBbO,,  and  it  appears  to  be  a  compound  of  aldehyd  and  ether, 
C4HA+C4H5O. 

The  Aldehydic  Acid — Acetous  Acid — as  already  noticed,  is  formed  by 
the  partial  oxidation  of  aldehyd  ;  but  it  appears  to  be  produced  also  under 
the  circumstances  of  slow  combustion,  described  in  p.  179,  along  with 
acetic  and  formic  acids.  It  is  obtained  pure  by  decomposing  its  silver 
salt  by  sulphuret  of  hydrogen, .  forming  a  liquor  of  an  agreeably  acid 
taste. 

Of  Acetic  Acid.     Vinegar. — Eq.  755*6  or  61*2. 

As  all  alcoholic  liquors  are  liable  to  undergo  spontaneous  decompo«« 
don,  and  form  vinegar,  this  acid  has  been  known  from  the  earliest  ages 
as  produced  by  the  acetous  fermentation ;  its  origin  was,  however.  Ions 
wrapped  in  obscurity,  for  the  complex  constitution  of  the  fermentea 
liquors,  in  which  it  was  ordinarily  produced,  prevented  the  simple  na- 
ture of  the  change  from  being  understood.  It  is  now  fully  established, 
that  the  change  from  alcohol  to  acetic  acid  consists  simply  in  the  remo- 
val of  two  atoms  of  the  hydrogen  of  the  alcohol,  and  addition  of  two 
atoms  of  oxygen ;  these  actions  not  being  simultaneous,  but  successive, 
and  aldehyd  being  the  intermediate  product,  thus : 

Alcohol,  C4H6O2,  and  Aldehyd,  C4H4OS, 

gives  by — H«,  gives  by  4-Qa» 

Aldehyd,  C4H4O2.  Hydrated  Acetic  Acid,  C4H4O4. 

By  means  of  chromic  and  nitric  acids,  but  especially  by  the  platinum 

black  as  described  just  now,  this  reaction  may  be  carried  on  with  perfect 

accuracy  and  distinctness. 

But  if  we  place  ourselves  in  the  actual  condition  of  practice,  the  the- 
ory  of  the  acetous  fermentation  becomes  much  more  difficult ;  for  exactly 
as  a  pvire  solution  of  gi*ape.sugar  will  not  break  up  into  alcohol  and  car. 
bonic  acid,  and  a  cause  of  disturbance  is  necessary  in  order  to  enable 
the  new  arrangement  of  its  particles  to  occur,  so  do  we  find  it  to  be  in 
changing  alcohol  into  acetic  acid.  Pure  alcohol,  whether  weak  or 
strong,  absorbs  no  oxygen  by  mere  exposure  to  the  air,  and  hence  forms 
no  vinegar ;  it  is  necessary  there  should  be  another  body  more  liable  to 
decomposition  (ferment),  which,  abstracting  oxygen  from  the  air  for  the 
purpose  of  its  own  decomposition,  may  confer  upon  the  molecules  t>f  al- 
cohol such  instability  of  structure  as  will  admit  of,  and  cause  the  similar 
absorption  of  oxygen  by  them.  The  ferment,  in  decomposing,  evolves 
water  and  carbonic  acid ;  the  alcohol  evolves  water  only,  but  absorbs 
the  oxygen  from  the  air.  The  platinum  black,  in  the  process  that  has 
been  described,  supplies  the  place  of  the  ferment.  In  making  vinegar 
from  malt  liquors  or  from  wine,  they  are  placed  hi  hogsheads  partially 
full,  and  left  more  or  less  exposed  to  the  air,  according  to  circumstances. 
To  supply  oxygen,  the  air  must  have  access ;  but  if  the  air  were  very 
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rapidly  renewed,  a  large  quantity  of  tlie  volatile  aldehyd  would  be  car- 
ried off.  These  solulioos  coataio  abundance  of  orgaoic  matter,  propa 
for  acting  as  ferment ;  and  when  ihe  rermentation  is  complete,  the  piwL 
ucts  of  iheir  decomposition  collect  upon  the  bottom  and  sidea  oT  thg 
vat8,  in  a  gelatinoua  mass,  termed  aothers. 

The  manufaclure  of  wine  or  mall  Tlnegar  by  the  old  proceos  of  mere  panial  ei- 
pOBore  to  the  air  in  vats  consumed  much  time,  and  it  almott  sopeiBeded  by  tte 
Gennan  method,  by  which  exceUent  vinegar  may  be  made  in  thiity-sii  hours.  A 
cask  is  lo  be  Ailed,  aa  in  Lfae  figure,  with  wood  sharings,  and 
^  closed  at  the  top  by  a  pan,  t,  the  bottom  of  which  is  pei^nud 
.  with  a  number  or  small  boles,  through  which  sboit  thre^  ait 
passed, 'to  bring  down  the  liquid  more  rapidly.  The  shaTings, 
betbre  being  used,  aie  well  steeped  in  vinegar,  wbich  t(  itself 
H  one  of  the  most  active  ferments.  Below,  at  <  c,  is  a  cirde  of 
I  hdes  abont  half  an  inch  In  diameter,  by  which  the  air  may  enter, 
I  which  then  escapes  above  by  a  number  of  tubes,  which  jatm 
I  through  the  pan,  and  are  left  white  lo  the  figure.  If  now  we  take 
a  spirit  containing  about  one  part  of  proor  spirit  to  four  of  water, 
and,  having  mixed  with  it  ^Agth  of  honey  or  yeast,  poor  it 
into  the  ;wn  above,  it  trickles  down  the  orifices  t^  the  thread*, 
and,  spresdlng  over  the  shavings,  lias  its  surface  enonnously  extended.  It  absorta 
oxygen  very  rapidly,  and,  having  been  wanned  to  about  76°  before  being  poored  in, 
its  temperature  soon  rises  to  100°  ;  the  mterior  being  so  hot,  a  current  of  air  ia  es- 
tablished Ibroagb  the  vessels,  by  which  a  constant  supply  of  oxygen  is  kept  np. 
According  as  the  liquid  passes  down,  it  escapes  through  the  pipe  at  the  bottom,  anil 
is  collected  in  the  vessel  a ;  when  It  has  passed  through  three  or  four  times,  it  is 
found  to  be  converted  into  excellent  vinegar,  and  the  whole  lime  occupied  is  (wlj 
between  twenty-four  and  thirty-six  hours. 

The  manu&cture  of  vinegar  by  the  distillation  of  wood  will  be  deacribed  in  an- 
other place. 

The  vinegar  of  commerce  has  frequently  its  pungency  and  acidity  iii> 
creased  by  the  addition  of  acrid  herbs,  as  capsicum,  and  by  sulphuric 
acid.  To  obtain  it  free  from  these  impurities,  it  is  redistilled.  As,  how- 
ever, its  volatility  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  water,  it  cannot  be  con* 
centraled  in  that  way,  and  hence  the  strong  acetic  acid  must  be  obtained 
by  the  decomposition  of  its  salts  by  a  stronger  acid.  For  this  purpose, 
one  part  of  acetate  of  soda,  which  has  been  dried  at  a  gentle  heat,  is  to 
be  distilled  with  two  parts  of  oil  of  vitriol ;  so  much  heat  is  evolved  by 
the  mixture,  that  a  quantity  of  the  acetic  acid  distils  over  spontaiteously, 
and  to  complete  the  decomposition  only  a  very  moderate  heat  need  be  ap- 
plied. Jo  this  process,  S.0,+  Aq.  and  Na.0. 4.CtH,0,  give  S.Oi+Na.O. 
and  C,H,Oj+Aq.  The  acid  which  posses  over  generally  containi  some 
sulphurous  acid,  arising  from  its  secondary  action  on  the  oil  of  vitriol; 
in  order  to  separate  this,  it  ia  rectified  over  some  peroxide  of  lead,  with 
which  the  sulphurous  acid  forms  sulphate  of  lead.  The  liquid  acetic 
acid  which  distils  ia  [hen  to  be  exposed  to  a  cold  of  about  33°,  and  the 
crystals  which  form  are  to  be  separated  from  the  liquid  portion ;  these 
crystals  are  the  ProtohydraU  of  Acetic  Acid,  and  in  its  most  concentrated 
form. 

Acetic  acid  may  be  prepared  also  by  distilling  acetate  of  lead  with  tul 
of  vitriol,  or  by  the  destructive  distillation  of  acetate  of  copper  :  by  tbit 
last  meibod  an  acid  is  obtained  {radical  vinegar)  of  an  agreeable  aromat- 
ic odour,  from  an  admixture  of  Acetone.  The  acetate  of  potash  is  pre- 
scribed by  the  Dublin  Pharmacopceia ;  but,  as  acetate  of  soda  ia  fotind 
abundant  and  cheap  in  commerce,  it  is  now  exclusively  employed. 
The  HydraUd  Acetic  Acid,  when  free  from  any  excess  of  water,  cryi- 
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tallizes  at  50°  in  large  white  plates,  which  do  not  again  become  liquid 
until  heated  above  60° ;  it  is  hence  called  Glacial  Acetic  Acid;  its  odour 
is  very  characteristic  and  pungent ;  its  taste  caustic ;  it  blisters  the  skin ; 
it  mixes  with  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and  dissolves  camphor  and  essen- 
tial oils,  which  solution  constitutes  the  aromatic  vinegar  of  the  shops. 
When  liquid,  its  sp.  gr.  is  1-063 ;  but  its  specific  gravity  does  not  indi. 
cato  its  strength,  as  it  increases  according  as  water  is  added  until  it  be- 
comes 1-078,  which  is  that  of  an  acid  containing  34*6  per  cent.,  or  three 
atoms  of  water ;  being  a  definite  compound,  C4Hs034-H.O.+2  Aq.  On 
&rther  dilution,  the  sp.  gr.  again  diminishes,  and  an  acid  containing  64 
per  cent,  of  water  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  1*063,  the  same  as  that  of  the  most 
concentrated  acid.  The  strength  of  any  acetic  acid  may,  however,  be 
very  simply  found  by  immersing  in  it  a  weighed  piece  of  white  marble, 
and  weighing  it  again  when  the  acid  has  been  completely  neutralized ; 
the  loss'  of  weight  gives  pretty  accurately  the  quantity  of  acetig  acid,  as 
the  atomic  weight  of  Ca.0.  •  C.0|  (50*5)  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of 
C4H,0,  (51*2) ;  of  course,  if  the  acetic  acid  be  not  pure,  this  method 
cannot  be  employe^^ 

The  formula  of  hypothetic  dry  acetic  acid  is  C4HSO8,  and  its  equiva- 
lent =51*2.     The  acetate  of  water,  C4H,0s+Aq.,  consists  of 

4  equivalents  of  carbon,     =24*30    .    .    40*30  * 

4  "  hydrogen,  =  4  00    .    .      6*64 

4  "  oiygen,     =3200    .    .    5316 

60  20  10000 

The  hydrated  acetic  acid  boils  at  240^.  The  specific  gravity  of  its 
vapour  is  2278,  and  is  anomalous  as  showing  that  its  equivalent  volume 
is  3,  in  place  of  4  or  2,  as  occurs  with  almost  all  other  organic  bodies. 

The  products  of  the  decomposition  of  acetic  acid  by  chlorine  and  by 
bases  will  be  hereafler  noticed ;  with  powerfully  oxidizing  bodies  it  yieldb 
formic,  oxalic,  and  carbonic  acids. 

Acetic  acid  is  recognised  by  its  peculiar  odour  and  its  volatility ;  it 
reddens  litmus  powerfully ;  its  solutions  are  precipitated  by  the  nitrates 
of  silver  and  of  black  oxide  of  mercury,  giving  white  crystalline  salts, 
sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water.  But  even  strong  solutions  are  not  af- 
fected by  the  salts  of  lead  or  barytes.  It  combines  with  all  bases  form- 
ing salts,  of  which  none  are  quite  insoluble  in  water,  but  generally  very 
soluble  and  easily  crystallized.  The  most  important  of  these  acetates 
will  now  be  described. 

Acetate  of  Potash,  K.O.  •  C4HSO9,  is  formed  by  neutralizing  acetic 
acid  by  means  of  pure  carbonate  of  potash.  The  solution  is  ffenerally 
evaporated  at  once  to  dryness,  and  the  salt  fused  at  a  dull  red  heat,  in 
order  to  obtain  it  quite  white.  It  forms,  on  cooling,  a  foliated  mass, 
greasy  to  the  feel.  From  its  concentrated  solution  it  may  be  obtained, 
also,  in  delicate  crystals.  It^is  very  deliquescent,  and  dissolves  copiously 
in  alcohol. 

Acetate  of  Soda,  Na.O.  .  C4H4O9+6  Aq.,  may  be  obtained  in  the 
same  way  as  acetate  of  potash,  but  is  made  on  the  large  scale  in  purify, 
ing  the  rough  wood.vinegar.  The  impure  acetate  of  lime,  obtained  by 
neutralizing  the  pyroligneous  liquors  with  chalk,  is  decomposed  by  6^ 
times  its  weight  of  crystallized  sulphate  of  soda.  These  are  in  the  pro- 
portion of  two  equivalents  of  Glauber's  salt,  as  but  one  half  of  the  quan- 
tity added  is  decomposed  by  the  acetate  of  lime.    It  answers  still  better 
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to  neutralize  the  Bcid  liquors  by  aulphuret  of  Bodtum,  prepared  bjr  latM^ 
tag  Glauber's  sail  with  small  coal,  aa  Tor  making  soda-ash  (p.  4B8]. 
"^  When  purified  by  succesaive  cryslallizationa,  the  acetui 

,  of  soda  fomu  oblique  rhombic  prisms,  as  i,  v,  io  the  Ggnre, 
\  with  many  secondary  planes,  as  a,  e,  o.  These  contain  lii 
1  atoms  of  water.  It  is  permanent  in  tbe  air ;  soluble  ia 
I  three  parts  of  cold  and  in  one  of  boiling  water  ;  at  a  ral 
I  heat  it  melts.  Its  principal  use  ia  in  the  preparation  of 
acetic  acid. 

Jcdatt  o/*  Baryitt.  Ba.0.  .  CtHiO,,  is  Tormed  by  nentraliuiK  acetic  acid  wilk 
carboMle  of  barytes  or  Bulphuret  of  barium.  It  crTStallizes  id  otdiqoe  rhnobie 
prtsBU;  h<r  heat  it  IB  completely  decompoBCil  iDiocarboaateofbarrtea  and  aceiMM 
(Bs.0.  .  C.Oi  and  CiHjO.V 

Acttmit  of  Limi  b  made  on  the  laife  scale,  bat  in  a  very  impara  tOna,  ■>  obb 
stage  in  ttie  process  of  purirying  the  wood-«iiMgar.  When  pure,  it  nyslalliies  ii 
DSMleB,  wfaicti  do  not  deliquesce.  It  is  decomposed  by  heat  in  the  saine  way  •■ 
tbe  preceding  salL 

AceUUe  of  AlumtTta  ia  of  considerable  technical  importance,  from  in 
uae  aa  a  mordani  in  dyeing.  It  ia  formed  by  mixtog  solutions  of  almn 
and  of  acetate  of  lead  when  to  be  employed  in  the  arts.  The  sotuiioa 
then  contains  much  acetate  of  potash.  To  obtain  it  pure,  the  simpla 
sulphate  of  alumina  should  be  decomposed  by  acetate  of  barytes.  Enp- 
orated  at  a  very  gentle  heat,  it  dries  into  a  transparent  gummy  maaj 
but  if  boiled,  acetic  acid  passes  off,  and  a  ian'c  aeelaU  of  Alumina  is  de- 

Iiosited  as  a  white  powder.  This  effect  is  produced  also  by  contact  with 
inen  or  cotton  cloth,  the  acetic  acid  becoming  free.  A  piece  of  calico 
is  ihuB  mordanted  uniformly  by  immersion  in  a  bath  of  acetate  of  alumioB, 
and  then  dried  at  about  80°,  or  it  ia  mordanted  partially,  so  aa  Bubae- 
quently  to  form  a  coloured  pattern,  by  being  printed  with  the  soEuiion  of 
this  salt,  thickened  with  gum  or  starch,  in  order  that  it  may  not  spread; 
on  being  then  dried  by  passing  over  warm'  cylinders,  the  acetic  acid 
passes  off,  and  the  alumina  fixes  itaelf  upon  the  liaaue. 

dctfatt  r^  2inc,  Zn.O.  .  C,Hs0i-|-3  .^q.    Metallic  zinc  diBsolves  in  acrtic  acid, 

evolTing  hydrogen ;  bui  this  salt  is  generally  prepared  by  mixing 

solutions  of  acetate  of  lead  and  sulphate  of  zinc,  and  sepinUng 

the  sulphate  of  lead  which  is  formed  by  fillration.     On  eTapoia- 

^  ling  the  solution,  the  acetate  of  zinc  crystallizes  in  brilliant,  soft, 

J  hexagonal  rhombic  tables,  aa  in  the  figure,  of  which  i,  s  aie  pli- 

^  mary,  and  m  a  aecoiidary  face.    They  are  unalterable  in  the  sir, 

but  very  soluble  in  water.     When  boiled  with  alcuboU  a  itiv 

ecetaii  ef  Zinc  precipitatea,  3Zn.0.-f  CiHsOi.     A  solution  of  this 

salt  is  completely  decomposed  by  aulpbuiet  of  hydrogen. 

FrototiMt  af  Iron. — Fc.O,  .  CjHjOj.  This  Ball,  which  may  be  prepared  by  dii- 
snlvtng  protasulpharot  of  iron  ia  acetic  acid,  fomis  a  colourless  scdution,  nhi«k 
yielda,  when  evaporated  in  vacuo,  pale  green  priBnia,  which  attract  oxygen  wilb 
great  avidity.  It  cannot  be  formed  by  decomposing  protosulphate  of  iron  by  ace- 
tate of  lead,  aa  only  a  portion  of  the  lead  salt  precipitates  until  the  iron  becones 
peroxidized. 

Seiguiaeetate  of  Iron,  FejO,-f  3(C4H|0,],  is  prepared  by  dissolving  red 
oxide  of  iron  in  acetic  acid,  or  by  decomposing  red  sulphate  of  iron  with 
acetate  of  barytes.  It  forms  a  brownish  red  solulioo,  which,  when  boil- 
ed, gives  off  acetic  acid,  and  oxide  of  iron  separates.  By  verycaulJoui 
evaporation,  a  dark  red  gummy  mass  may  he  obtained,  which  redtsMlves 
in  cold  water.  It  thus  resembles  closely  acetate  of  alumina,  and,  like  it, 
serves  in  dyeing  as  a  mordant,  to  fix  upon  the  cloth  oxide  of  iron,  with 
which  tbe  colouring  maltera  may  combine ;  being  roughly  prepared  bjr 
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digestinff  old  iron  id  the  impure  acetic  acid  from  wood,  it  is  commoniy 
termed  PyroUgniie  of  Iron. 

A  tittelure  of  Acetata  of  Iron  is  emploTed  io  medicine,  which,  as 
directed  by  the  Dublin  PharmacopcBia,  is  formed  by  triturating  together 
protosulphate  of  iroa  and  acetate  of  polaah,  and  digesting  in  alcohol ;  in 
order  that  the  solution  shall  have  the  rich  wine. red  colour  which  b  re- 
quired, the  mixture  of  the  aalo  should  be  left  for  a  little  time  pasty,  so  as 
to  absorb  oxygen,  aod  there  should  be  present  an  excess  of  acetate  of 
potash.  The  iron  is  present  ia  these  tinctures  as  black  oxide.  If  too 
much  seaquioxide  be  formed,  the  solution  decomposes  very  easily,  red 
oxide  of  iron  separating,  and  acetic  etber  and  aldehyd  being  produced. 
If  the  protoxide  be  present  in  excess,  the  colour  is  a  brownish  yt^Uow, 
and  the  preparation  is  liable  to  spoil  when  oxygen  has  subsequently  ac- 
cess to  it.  Although  the  acetate  of  potash  does  not  form  a  true  double 
•all  in  this  case,  yet  it  gives  much  greater  stability  to  the  acetates 
of  iroD. 

Acetate*  of  Lead. — Acetic  acid  forms,  with  oxide  of  lead,  four  well- 
characterized  salts. 

Neutral  Acetate  of  Lead.  Sugar  of  Lead,  Pb.O.  .  C,H,0,+  3  Aq., 
is  prepared  by  dissolving  litharge,  or  white  lead,  io  scetic  acid,  of  which 
a  slight  excess  should  be  used.  The  liquors  yield  by  evaporation  right 
rhombic  prisms  with  dihedral  summits,  as  in  the 
figure,  which  are  very  bright  aod  colourless; 
their  taste  is  sweet  and  astringent ;  the  solution 
1  in  water  reddens  litmus,  but  turns  sirup  of  vio< 
]  lets  green.  In  very  dry  air  they  effloresce; 
when  heated  to  136°  they  undergo  aqueous  fu> 
sioo,  hut,  having  lost  their  water  of  crystalli- 
zalioo,  become  solid  again.  The  dry  salt  thus 
obtained  fUsea  again  at  a  higher  temperature,  and  without  blackenlDg, 
is  decomposed  into  carbonic  acid,  acetone,  and  sesquibasic  acetate  of 
lead,  which  remains,  3(Pb.O.  .  C,H,0,)  giving  CO,  with  C,H.O.  and 
3Pb.O.+2C,Hja. 

This  neutral  salt  dissolves  easily  in  alcohol ;  it  is  very  poisonous ;  the 
antidote  to  it  is  Glauber's  or  Epsom  salt,  which  forms  insoluble  sulphate 
of  lead. 

Seequibane  Acetate  of  Leai.— 3Pb.O.+2C.HA.  This  salt,  which 
is  formed  as  just  described,  dissolves  in  water,  and  the  sirupy  solutioa 
crystallizes  in  pearly  hexagonal  plates  ;  its  solution  reacts  alkalioe. 

Tribasic  Aeelale  of  Lead. — 3Pb.O. -f-(J,H,0,.  When  ammonia  is 
added  to  a  solution  of  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  so  as  to  render  it  strongly 
alkaline,  it  does  not  combine  with  it  as  with  most  other  metallic  salts, 
but  acetate  of  ammonia  and  Iribasic  acetate  of  lead  are  formed  ;  it  may 
also  be  prepared  by  boiling  together  six  parts  of  crystallized  acetata  of 
lead,  seven  of  litharge,  and  thirty  of  water.  This  solution,  known  in 
pharmacy  as  Extractum  Satumi,  gives,  by  eveporalion,  a  mass  of  fine 
crystalline  needles;  it  reacts  powerfully  alkaline;  it  is  insoluble  in 
alcohol. 

Sexbaaic  Acetate  of  Lead,  6Pb.O. -f  C,H,0„  is  precipitated  when  a 
•olatioo  of  neutral  acetote  is  added  to  a  great  esceaa  of  water  of  ammo, 
nia ;  it  is  formed,  also,  when  acetic  acid  acts  on  metallic  lead  with  access 
of  Kir,  and  is  hence  generally  pro^t  in  the  Cepue  of  commerce,    (See 
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p.  491.)    It  forma  minute  feathery  crratala  when  depoated  from  btilag 
water,  in  which  it  is  slightly  soluble. 

All  these  basic  acetates  of  lead  are  decompOMd  by  carboDic  tci^ 
giving  neutral  acetate  and  carboaate  of  le&d. 

Aeeiatea  of  Copper. — The  acetate  of  tbe  auboxids  of  co(q>er  ia  dM 
important ;  there  are  four  acelatea  of  tbe  black  oxide. 

lie^ralAeaaU  of  Copper.  Dirfi/^  Verdv"'.  Cu.O. .  C^HA+Aq^ 
is  prepared  by  diasolving  verdigris  in  acetic  acid.  It  foniM 
oblique  rhombic  prisms,  as  in  the  figure,  where  t,  u,  a  arc 
'  Riary,  and  e,  e  secondary  &ces  of  a  fine  deep  green  col- 
'.  It  crystallizes  in  aoolber  form  with  fire  atoms  of 
I  water :  these  crystals  are  blue,  like  sulphate  <^  copper, 
J  and  when  heated  to  66°,  give  oflT  4  Aq.,  and  change  ialo 
the  common  green  cryaula;  it  effloresces  gradually  ia 
the  air ;  when  heated  in  close  veaaela,  it  gives  a  miitun 
of  acetic  acid  and  acetone ;  in  the  air  it  takes  fire,  burning  with  a  bright 
green  flame. 

If  a  solution  of  this  salt  be  mixed  with  sugar  or  hMiey,  and  heated,  it 
depositee  a  green  powder  of  carbonate  of  copper,  which  cbai^ea  inio 
minute  crystals  of  tbe  orange-red  suboxide :  the  liquor  coaiaios  tbea 
abundance  of  formic  acid. 

BUkuk  AceUiU  of  Copper.  Vmi^ffm.  — 2Cu.O.+CHA+fl  Aq. 
This  salt  is  manufiictured  in  wine  countries  by  stratifying  plates  of 
copper  alternately  with  the  residual  stalks  and  pulp  of  the  grapes  that 
have  passed  into  acetous  fermentation  ;  ozygea  is  absorbed,  and  the  mast 
being  occasionally  turned  over  and  moisiened,  to  give  access  to  air,  tbe 
plates  of  copper  become  covered  with  a  crystalUae  crust  of  baaic  acetate  j 
this  is  scraped  off,  made  into  a  paste  with  vinegar,  and  put  into  moulda^ 
where  it  is  allowed  to  dry;  the  mass  so  farmed  contains  all  the  basic 
salts  mixed  together.  In  this  country  it  is  prepared  by  stratifyiag  cop- 
per plates  with  cloths  steeped  in  pyroligneous  acid.  When  pare,  the 
(nbaaic  acetate  is  of  a  fine  blue  colour;  it  is  decomnoeed  by  water  into 
tbe  insoluble  [ribasic  acetate,  and  the  soluble  tesqmoatK  aettaU  of  cop- 
per, which  forma  a  pale  blue  solution,  whence  it  may  be  prscifntated  in 
erysialline  scales  by  alcohol. 

Tribune  Acetate  of  Copper,  3Cu.O.+C,HiO,+2  Aq.,  remains  as  as 
insoluble  residue  when  verdigris  is  treated  with  water,  or  by  digesting  a 
solution  of  neutral  acetate  with  oside  of  copper.  It  ia  a  clear  green 
powder,  which  detonates  feebly  when  heated.  For  Ewteraid  Gnat,  see 
p.  4S6. 

Acetate  of  Black  Oxide  of  Mercury,  Hg.O,+CJStO»,  may  be  fomwd 
by  mixing  boiling  solutions  of  acetate  of  potash  and  suboitrate  of  mer- 
eury,  and  filtering  rapidly.  On  cooling,  it  is  deposited  in  brilliant  white 
crystalline  scales,  which  are  very  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  and 
ibsoluble  in  alcohol.  Tbe  AeetaU  of  the  Red  Oxide  is  very  aolabla  in  wc 
tsTt  and  does  not  crystallize, 

AeekUe  of  Silver,  Ag.O.  .  C,Hj(^  is  formed  by  mixing  boiling  sols* 
tiona  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  acetate  of  potash,  and  filtering  tbe  liquor 
while  very  hot.  On  cooling,  it  crystallizea  in  pearly  white  neeoles, 
which  are  but  very  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water.  Theae  Utt  nha 
•enre  as  teats  fbr  tbe  acetic  acid  in  liquids. 

AeotOe  of  Amnoma,  H.Hfi. .  C^t^V  i>  prapued  by  puung  «am»> 
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niacal  gas  over  the  crystalline  hydrate  of  acetic  acid,  or  by  heating 
moderately  a  mixtdre  of  equal  parts  of  acetate  of  potash  and  of  sal 
ammoniac.  The  acetate  of  ammonia  sublimes  mixed  with  a  little  free 
acetic  acid  ;  it  crystallizes  in  needles,  which  are  very  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  in  water ;  by  exposure  to  the  air  it  loses  ammonia,  and  appears  to 
form  an  acid  salt ;  its  solution  in  water,  prepared  by  neutralizing  distilled 
vinegar  with  carbonate  of  ammonia,  is  used  in  medicine  by  the  name  of 
Spirit  of  Mindererus ;  in  its  original  form,  when  the  carbonate  of  ammo- 
nia, obtained  by  the  distillation  of  bones  (salt  of  hartshom)^  and  which 
contained  empyreumatic  animal  oil,  was  used,  it  was  a  much  more  pow- 
erful medicinal  agent  than  when  prepared,  as  now,  with  pure  carbonate 
of  ammonia. 

Acetate  of  Ether.  Acetic  Ether ^  C4H60.+C4H^Ot,  is  prepared  by 
distilling  16  parts  of  dry  sugar  of  lead,  4^  of  alcohol,  and  6  of  oil  of 
vitriol ;  the  prqduct  should  be  rectified  over  some  lime  to  remove  free 
acetic  acid.  This  ether  is  colourless,  and  very  inflammable ;  it  boils  ^t 
165^ ;  it  is  lighter  than  water ;  it  is  remarkable  for  being  isomeric  with 
aldehyd,  their  per  cent,  composition  being  the  same,  but  the  sp.  gr.  of 
the  vapour  of  acetic  ether  (3063)  is  double  that  of  aldehyd  (1531). 

Products  of  the  Decomposition  of  Acetic  Acid  by  Heat. 

A.  Of  Pyroacetic  Spirit,    Acetone. 

When  acetate  of  lime  or  barytes  is  heated  to  redness,  the  acetic  acid 
is  completely  decomposed,  an  earthy  carbonate  remaining,  and  a  volatile 
inflammable  liquid,  of  an  agreeable  aromatic  odour,  distilling  over,  C4 
HsOs  separating  itself  into  C.Oj  and  C^HsO.  The  metallic  acetates  are 
similarly  decomposed,  but  the  products  are  not  so  pure.  This  liquid, 
lor  which  I  shall  retain  the  name  Acetone,  is  formed  also  abundantly 
when  the  vapour  of  acetic  acid  is  passed  through  a  tube  containing 
charcoal,  at  a  temperature  just  below  redness. 

Acetone  is  colourless,  and  lighter  than  water  ;  it  burns  with  a  lumin- 
ous flame ;  it  boils  at  132^ ;  the  specific  gravity  of  its  vapour  is  2022. 
When  heated  with  hydrate  of  potash,  it  is  totally  converted  into  carbonic 
acid  and  marsh  gas,  CsHaO.  and  H.O.  producing  C2H4  and  C.Og.  When 
treated  by  oxidizing  agents,  as  permanganate  of  potash,  or  bichromate  of 
potash  and  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  totally  converted  into  acetic  acid. 

With  sulphuric  acid,  acetone  yields  a  series  of  products  closely  analogous  to  those 
derived  from  alcohol,  but  still  presenting  such  characteristic  differences  as  induce 
me  to  look  upon  them  as  not  simply  extracted  from  acetone,  but  derived  from  its 
total  decomposition.  Thus  it  gives  a  hydrocarbon,  Mesitylene,  whose  formula  is 
C6H4,  and  also  an  ether,  Mesiiie  Ether y  CeHsO.  With  sulphuric  acid,  this  forms  the 
Sulfkomesitie  and  PertulphomesUie  Acids^  which  are  remarkable,  as  the  sulphuric 
acid  retains  all  its  power  of  saturating  bases.  With  phosphoric  acid,  it  produces 
Phosphomesitic  Acii,  and  with  hypophosphorous  acid  a  very  remarkable  compound, 
whose  barytes  salt  has  the  formula  CeHsO.-f  2Ba.O. .  P.O.  The  series  of  wine-alco- 
hol contains  no  similar  body.  The  mesitic  ether  combines  also  with  protochloride 
of  platinum. 

When  acetone  is  treated  with  chloride  of  phosphorus,  it  gives  phosphoric  acid 
and  Chioromeniie  Ethers  CeHsCl. ;  with  iodide  of  phosphorus  it  produces  lodomesitie 
Ether,  OHsI. ;  and,  when  acted  on  by  chlorine,  it  forms,  first,  the  Mesitie  Chloral,  of 
which  the  formula  is  CsHs .  C1.0.,  and  subsequently  another  body,  also  a  heavy, 
ofly  liquid,  C9H.  .  ClgO. 

When  red  fumes  of  hyponitrous  acid  are  passed  into  acetone,  and  the  vessel  is 
k^  cool,  they  are  copiously  absorbed,  and,  on  adding  water,  a  dense  fluid  sqiar- 
ates,  which  is  Nitrous  Mentic  Ether,  C^O-j-N.O). 

By  acting  on  mesitylene,  C«H4,  with  nitnc  acid,  a  heavy  Ufoid  is  produced, 

4B 
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which  iB  termed  Muitic  Aldekyd ;  its  fonnola  is  C6HiO.-f>Aq.  Its  sdiitiOD  in  i]l» 
line  liquors  becomes  brown  after  some  time,  and  precipitates  most  salts  of  tfai 
heavy  metals.  By  chlorine,  the  mesitylene  is  converted  into  a  crystalline  bodj, 
soluble  in  ether,  and  separating  from  it  in  brilliant  colourless  prisms.  Its  fononli 
is  CcHsCl.     I  have  termed  it  Chloride  of  PteUyl. 

In  my  original  examination  of  this  scries  of  bodies,  I  looked  apon  aoetooe  is  u 
alcohol  {Mesitie  Alcohol)^  C«IIfi09=(C«HA0.4-Aq.)i  irom  which  they  were  all  derived; 
but  I  do  not  now  coubiUer  that  either  mesitylene  ormesitic  ether  pre-exists  in  ace- 
tone.   The  intimate  nature  of  that  body  remains  yet  to  be  examined. 

B.  Of  the  Bodies  of  the  Kacodyl  Series. 

When  equal  weights  of  acetate  of  potash  and  arsenious  acid  are  mix- 
ed  and  distilled  at  a  dull  red  heat,  a  dense  colourless  liquid  is  obtained, 
which  had  been  long  known  to  chemists  as  the  Fuming  Liquor  of  CadeL 
The  admirable  researches  of  Bunsen  have  shown  that  it  is  an  oxide  of 
a  compound  radical,  which  he  has  succeeded  in  isolating,  and  which,  in 
the  variety  of  its  combinations,  and  the  influence  their  discovery  will 
doubtless  exercise  on  science,  ranks  with  c](anogen.  Nevertheless,  as 
they  arc  not  of  practical  importance,  a  short  notice  of  them  will  suffice. 

The  Fuming  Idquor  of  Cadet^  or  Alkarsine,  when  purified  from  acetone 
and  other  accidental  products  of  the  distillation,  is  colourless ;  much 
heavier  than  water.  It  freezes  at  — 9^,  and  boils  at  300^.  The  .specific 
gravity  of  its  vapour  is  7180 ;  its  odour  is  excessively  disagreeable,  pro- 
voking  weeping  and  nausea  ;  it  is  actively  poisonous  ;  in  contact  with 
the  air  it  fumes  very  much,  and  absorbs  oxygen  so  rapidly,  that  if  a  large 
■urface  be  exposed,  it  takes  fire  spontaneously,  and  bums  with  a  large 
white  flame,  throwing  off  much  arsenious  acid.  Its  composition  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  formula  C4H6 .  As,0.,  and  in  all  the  combinations  which 
It  gives,  the  oxygen  alone  is  replaced.  Thus,  when  distilled  with  strong 
muriatic  acid,  a  dense  liquid  of  an  insupportable  odour  is  produced,  which 
gradually  changes  into  a  crystalline  mass,  consisting  of  CJU  •  As.CL 
By  digesting  this  liquid  with  zinc  and  water,  in  a  vessel  kept  full  of  pure 
carbonic  acid,  chloride  of  zinc  is  formed,  and  the  radical  C4H<As.  is  set 
free  ;  this  is  an  oily-looking,  heavy  liquid,  insoluble  in  water,  and  taking 
fire  immediately  on  contact  with  air.  This  is  the  Kacodyl,  and  as  its 
symbol  I  shall  adopt  that  used  by  Bunsen,  Kd.=C4H«As.  The  alkar- 
sine  is  therefore  oxide  of  kacodyl,  Kd.O.,  and  the  body  formed  by  mu- 
riatic acid  is  the  chloride,  Kd.Cl.  The  iodide,  bromide,  sulphuret,  and 
cyanide  of  kacodyl,  may  be  formed  by  the  simple  process  of  distilling  al- 
karsine  with  the  corresponding  hydracids,  or  the  chloride  of  kacodyl  with 
the  iodides,  &c.,  of  potassium. 

When  al karsine  is  distilled  with  dilute  muriatic  acid,  or  when  chloride 
of  kacodyl  is  treated  with  water,  this  is  decomposed,  and  an  oxychloride 
obtained,  the  formula  of  which  is  Kd.O.-f  3Kd.Cl.  In  a  similar  roan- 
ner,  a  corresponding  oxybromide,  Kd.0.+3Kd.Br.,  may  be  produced, 
and  an  oxyiodide. 

If  alcoholic  solutions  of  oxide  of  kacodyl  and  of  corrosive  sublimate  be 
mixed,  a  brilliant  white  precipitate  is  obtained,  which  is  soluble  in  wa* 
ter,  and  crystallizes  therefrom  in  large  but  delicate  rhombic  tables,  of  a 
satiny  lustre.  It  is  a  direct  combination,  its  formula  being  Kd.O.+ 
2Hg.Cl.  A  precisely  similar "compoiind  is  formed  with  the  bromide  of 
mercury. 

'  When  alkarsine  is  exposed  to  the  air,  so  that  it  may  absorh  oxygen, 
bat  not  hurat  into  flame,  it  is  changed  totally  into  a  white  crystaUine 
mass ;  at  the  same  time,  arsenious  acid  and  some  volatile  products  are 
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formed.  The  crystals  being  dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  water,  this 
liquor  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue  dried  by  blotting-paper, 
and  recrystallized  from  alcohol.  The  substance  thus  obtained  is  termed 
Jllkargene ;  it  forms  large  oblique  prisms,  which  are  inodorous  and  taste* 
less ;  it  deliquesces  in  moist  air  ;  it  combines  with  alkalies  and  metallic 
oxides,  forming  very  instable  compounds ;  it  melts  at  890°,  and  is  de- 
composed by  a  stronger  heat.  By  deoxidizing  agents,  as  protochloride 
of  tin  or  phosphorous  acid,  it  is  reduced  to  the  state  of  alkarsine ;  it  is 
not  poisonous.  Its  composition  is  expressed  by  the  formula  C4H7 .  As. 
O4,  or  Kd.Os+Aq. ;  its  proper  name  is  therefore  Kacodylic  •dcid. 

C.  Of  light  Carbureited  Hydrogen*    Marsh  Gas, 

This  gas  is  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  almost  every  organic  sub* 
stance  at  a  high  temperature.  Thus  it  exists  always  mixed  with  defi- 
ant gas,  in  the  coal  or  oil  gas  used  for  illumination.  It  may  be  formed 
by  passing  defiant  gas  through  a  red-hot  tube,  when  half  of  its  carbon  is 
deposited  and  its  volume  doubled.  It  is  produced,  also,  by  passing  the 
vapours  of  alcohol,  of  ether,  or  of  acetic  acid  through  bright  red*hot 
tubes  in  a  similar  manner. 

.  A  very  interesting  source  of  this  gas  is  the  decomposition  of  vegetable 
matter  in  contact  with  water,  but  excluded  from  the  air.  By  assimila- 
ting the  elements  of  four  atoms  of  water,  the  lignine  breaks  up  into  car- 
bonic acid  and  this  gas,  CuHgOg  with  4H.0.  giving  6C.O2  and  BC.Hf 
As  the  origin  of  the  great  deposites  of  coal  is  to  be  found  in  the  slow  de- 
composition of  submerged  forests  of  high  antiquity,  this  gas  was  then 
generated  in  large  quantity,  and,  being  subjected  to  enormous  pressure 
under  the  mineral  strata,  which  gradually  settled  on  the  vegetable  mass, 
es,  it  remained  infiltrated  through  the  coal,  probably  in  a  liquid  condi- 
tion. During  the  operations  of  mining,  when  this  great  pressure  is  re- 
moved, it  reassumes  its  gaseous  condition,  and,  mixing  with  the  air  of 
the  mine,  creates  the  danger  of  explosion,  against  which  the  genius  of 
Humphrey  Davy  provided  by  the  construction  of  his  safety-lamp  (see  p. 
183).  Under  the  name  of  Fire-dampy  this  gas  is  known  and  dreaded 
by  the  miners,  while  the  carbonic  acid,  which  resuhs  simultaneously  from 
the  decomposition  of  the  wood,  and  is  known,  also,  from  its  fatal  effects 
when  breathed,  is  termed  ChokC'damp, 

This  decomposition  of  wood  goes  on  in  every  muddy  ditch.  If  the 
mud  be  stirred,  numerous  gas  bubbles  will  be  seen  to  ascend,  and  when 
collected  will  be  found  to  consist  of  fire-damp  mixed  with  carbonic  acid ; 
hence  this  gas  has  got  the  name  oi  Pond  or  Marsh  Gas,  It  is  obtained, 
however,  most  pure  by  the  decomposition  of  acetic  acid  by  hydrate  of 
potash.  About  equal  piirts  of  acetate  of  potash  and  caustic  potash  are 
to  be  well  mixed,  and  heated  in  a  hard  glass  retort  nearly  to  redness. 
The  acetic  acid  and  water  are  simultaneously  decomposed,  C4H9O,  and 
H.O.  producing  2C.H2  and  2C.08.  This  last  remains  combined  with 
the  potash,  while  the  gas  which  passes  ofi*  may  be  collected  over  water. 

It  is  colourless  and  transparent.  It  burns  with  a  yellow  fiame,  pos- 
sessing but  little  illuminating  power ;  its  sp.  gr.  is  559  ;  its  formula  be- 
ing C.H2,  and  consisting  of 

One  volume  of  carbon  vapour      .    .    .    .".    .    =6430 
Four  volumes  of  hydrogen      ....*..    =275-2 

,     Forming  two  volumes  of  marsh  gas      .    .    .    .  '  1118  2 

Of  which  one  weighs,  therefore       669*1 
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r^  xaL  a^ipmc  weight  of  the  mmrsli  gas 
■t  ioea  wc  arm  any  well-defiaed  combiiW 
nptHMB  it  to  be  C^H,.  Whea  acted  on  b; 
acni  ^u  and  bichloride  of  carbon  (p.  498), 

Of  M  Aclim  <jf  CUoriM  on  Alcohol,  AIM 
rious  Kindt  of  Eth 

Vbm  chlorrnr  gu  ■■  passed  into  alcohd  not 
air  'jumd  s  obtuiwd,  known  as  heavy  Marittic  . 
iBuuire  df  meial  tubiMaocea  io  indetermlnBto  pro 

Wbm  ctw  alcotwl  is  anhydrous  and  ihe  gas  qutli 
fiTea  rue  to  a  mnaikable  result.  Five  sixths  of 
TOBOTvil.  and  aie  replaced  by  three  of  cblonne.  ai 
qoanntT  of  monalic  acid  gas,  a  dense  oily  liquid 
oC  Chiarmi  has  bfcn  given ;  its  formula  is  C|H.  .  CI 
eUonne  t*  to  tcfoove  two  equiTalenla  of  hydrogei 
to  the  tuu  of  alJehyd,  just  as  any  other  oxidizii 
tben  It  acts  on  the  bydro^n  of  the  radical,  acetyl, ! 
gmnaiiDg  a  new  compound  radical.  Aetchioryl,  C4I 
l«D  and  water  iu  chloral,  as  acetyl  is  in  ordinary  a 
cUml  U  iberefore  C,CltO.-(-Aq. 

Chloral  combinea  with  water,  forming  a  crystal! 
gea  into  an  isomeric  parcellaneous-loolung  substan 
common  aldehyd  has  been  described  (p.  AM).  ^ 
nlution  of  potash,  it  yields  formic  acid  and  chhmi] 
ins CtHOi  and  CtH.Cl,. 

By  the  action  of  chlorine  on  aldebyd,  chloral  is  i 

Vhen  Ihe  cryslaUiied  acetic  acid  ia  exposed  to 
■unshine,  a  substance  is  formed  which  ctTSlallin 
•esses  strong  acid  properties;  its  formula  ia  Ctl 
replacement  of  (he  hydrogen  of  the  radical  acet] 
Chloroactlic  Acid,  C,CltO>-f-Aq.  Its  salts  crystalli 
similarity  to  the  acetates.  When  the  chloroacetatt 
cess  of  potash,  it  is  decomposed  into  carbonic  ac 
H,0.  giving  BC.ft  and  CilI.CIi.  Thia  reaction  t 
common  aretatr  of  potash,  the  chlorufurm  replacin 

When  ctilorino  acta  upon  aulphuric  ether,  a  ret 
duced  i  the  first  furmcd  is  a  dense  oily  liquor,  ht 
which,  by  contact  with  water  or  an  alkali,  ia  dec 
acetic  acids,  3((VIi  -  CUO.)  and  6H.0,  productu. 
body  is  properly,  therefore,  Oii/chlondc  0/  Acetyl ;  ii 
hydrogen,  muriatic  arid  being  given  off,  and  an  Oxi/i 
which  resembles  it  111  properties. 

In  preacnct'  of  a  great  excess  of  chlorine,  thia  ox 
the  chlorine  enli'ting  into  the  place  of  the  hydrnget 
same  tadical  aa  ciists  in  chloral  and  chloroacetic 
duoed  is  solid  and  crystalline ;  it  bears  a  very  ain 
as  Its  lurmula  ia  CiClio.,  being  apparently  ether,  ii 
^  iiblixine.     It  may  be  termed  Cktaryt  Ethrr. 

'Vbie  action  of  chlorine  on  the  acetic  and  oxalic  e 
\h»  tbevr>  iif  these  bodies. 

.VmW  vttf'r  combines  with  two  atoms  of  chlori 
jp^  ^Aiw  «i<m8  from  C,H,Oi-f-C.H,0.,lhe  CMwaac 
M  j^*i;Wwuii;  of  acetyl,  containing  twice  as  mu 
,4MKiAm>  iu>1  it>  rational  formula  being,  iherefun 

t  at^t.  lAiMtdir  of  pola»aium  and  acetate  of  potaal 

^  a  ^tmM  o<  diy  chlorine  gas  oxalic  ether  is  t 

rwiSilMi  jlMir.  whkh  are  tasteless  and  perlectlj 
V^Uii.  to.;JKwikbnns  C.C]A^UCUO.-H?,< 
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tion  of  oxalic  acid  with  chloryl  ether,  and  is  termed  ChlonaaHe  Ether.  With  water 
of  ammonia  it  gives  oxamide ;  by  the  action  of  dry  ammonia  it  forms  a  substance 
also  crystalline,  which  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  sparin^y  soluble  in  water, 
and  the  formula  of  which  is  CgHaCU  .  N.Oe ;  at  the  same  time,  chloryl  ether  and 
water  are  eyolved  ;  the  rational  formula  of  this  body,  Chloroxamethma,  is  at  once 
seen  by  comparing  it  with  the  oxamethan,  formed  by  ammonia  on  oxalic  ether 
(p.  650).    Thus, 

3  atoms  of  oxalic  ether,  CuHioOs,  give  an  atom  of  oxamethan,  CsHt  .  N.O^ 
1  atom  of  ammonia,  N.H9,  giyes  an  atom  of  alcohol,  C4H60.-|-Aq. 

In  like  manner, 

2  atoms  of  chloroxalic  ether,  CuClioOg,  give  1  of  chloroxamethan,  CgClfiHt .  N.Oe. 
1  atom  of  ammonia,  N.Ha,  gives  1  of  chlorine  alcohol,  CiCUO.-l-Aq. 

The  rational  formula  of  the  chloroxamethan  is  therefore  C4CI5O. .  CsOs-f-CaOiAd. 

When  chloroxamethan  is  dissolved  in  water  of  ammonia,  and  the  solution  evap- 
orated, crystals  are  obtained,  which  are  CfUoroxalovinaU  cfAmmoniot  their  formula 
being  C8H4CU  .  N.Og,  or,  in  its  rational  form,  C4CI5O.  .  CgOj-f  CgOa  .  N.H4O. ; 
identical  in  constitution  with  the  ordinary  oxalovinate  of  ammonia,  except  that  it 
contains  chloryl  ether  in  place  of  conmion  ether ;  \he  Chloroxalovinie  Acid  itself  had 
been  isolated ;  it  crystallizes  in  long  needles,  which  react  acid,  and  combines  with 
all  bases  to  form  well-defined  salts ;  its  formula  is  C4CI5O. .  C^Ds-h^^s^^- 

A  crystallographic  examination  has  rendered  the  isomorphism  of  the  ordinary 
oxamethan  with  the  chloroxamethan  exceedingly  probable. 

The  results  of  the  action  of  chlorine  on  the  light  muriatic  ether  have  led  to  re- 
markable results.  Regnault  considered  this  body  as  affording  a  test  experiment 
for  the  actual  presence  of  defiant  gas  in  ether ;  for  if  defiant  gas  be  Ac.H.,  and 
muriatic  ether  be  Ac.H.  .  H.Cl.,  the  result  of  the  action  of  chlorine  should  be  the 
same  on  both  bodies,  as  the  muriatic  acid  in  the  latter  could  not  influence  such  a 
reaction.  Now,  by  acting  on  muriatic  ether  with  chlorine,  a  series  of  bodies  is 
obtained,  isomeric  with  those  arising  from  defiant  gas,  but  quite  different  in  prop- 
erties. Thus  there  is  first  formed  a  liquid,  C4H4C^ ;  this  has  the  composition  o( 
Dutch  oil ;  next,  a  liquid  forms  whose  formula  is  C4HSCI3 ;  afterward,  bodies  con- 
sisting of  C4H2CI4  and  C4H.  CI5,  and  ultimately  C4C1«,  Sesquichloride  of  Carbon.  Now 
the  bodies  C4H4CI2  and  C4H3CI3,  as  derived  from  olefiant  gas,  are  separated  by  pot- 
ash into  C4HSCI.  with  H.CL,  and  into  C4H8CI8  with  H.Cl. ;  but  the  bodies  C4H4C]s 
and  C4HSCI9,  from  muriatic  ether,  are  not  decomposed  by  that  alkali.  I  do  not, 
however,  believe  in  the  indefinite  replacement  of  hydrogen  by  chlorine,  which 
Regnault  assumes,  and  look  upon  the  relation  of  these  series  of  bodies  as  being  thf 
following : 

From  Oleflut  Om.  From  MorUtie  KO^' 

C4H4Cl8=C4H5C1.4-H.Cl.  C4H4Cl2=C4H3C1.4<^H5CL 

C4H8Cl3=2(CjH.Cl.)  and  H.a.  C4H8CI3. 

C4HiCl4=2(CaH.Cl2).  C4H8Cl4=C4Cl5Cl+2(C4H8Cl8). 

Both  these  give,  finally,  sesquichloride  of  carbon*  C4C1«C1.  The  bodies  from 
olefiant  gas,  which  contain  chloride  of  hydrogen,  are  decomposed  by  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  potash,  but  those  in  which  the  chlorine  is  combined  with  an  organic 
radical  are  not  affected  by  that  reagent. 

By  the  action  of  chlorine  on  mercaptan,  a  similar  series  of  products  is  obtained, 
of  which  the  terminal  body  is  C4H.  .  CI4S.,  consisting  of  C4H3S3-|-2(C4Cl6Cl.). 

On  the  Theoretical  Constitution  of  Alcohol^  and  the  Bodies  derived  from  iL 

The  theory  of  alcohol  aod  the  ethereal  combiDations  is  of  the  more 
importauce,  as  the  principles  of  it  regulate  our  ideas,  not  merely  concern- 
ing the  bodies  that  have  been  now  described,  but  a  vast  number  of  others ; 
for  the  ordinary,  or  wine-alccholy  is  but  one  example  of  a  numerous  family 
of  bodies,  which  resemble  it  in  all  its  general  laws  of  reaction,  with,  of 
course,  peculiarities  characteristic  of  each ;  thus  wood-spirit,  oil  of  po* 
tato-spirit,  and  ethal  are  alcohols. 

The  generic  properties  of  ul  alcohol  are,  that  its  composition  may  \m 
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Or  it  may  be  considered  as  containing  one  Tolume  of  olefiant  gas  and  two  of  lijto 
gen,  condensed  to  two,  (980  4+137  6H-2=669. 

The  real  atomic  weight  of  the  marsh  gas  is  difficult  to  determine,  •• 
it  does  not  form  any  well-defined  combinations.  There  is  reason  to 
suppose  it  to  be  CSH4.  When  acted  on  by  chlorine,  it  gives  muriatie 
acid  gas  and  bichloride  of  carbon  (p.  498),  which  has  be^  already  do- 
ticed. 

Cf  the  Action  of  Chlorine  on  Alcohol^  Aldehyd,  Acetic  Acid^  and  the  m- 

rums  Kinds  of  Ethers. 

When  chlorine  gas  is  passed  into  alcohol  not  absolutely  anhydrons,  a  bet?y 
ofly  liquid  is  obtained,  known  as  heavy  Muriatie  Ether  or  Chlorine  Ether.  It  n  a 
mixture  of  several  substances  in  indeterminate  proportions. 

When  the  alcohol  is  anhydrous  and  the  gas  quite  dry,  the  action  is  definite,  ad 
gives  rise  to  a  remarkable  result.  Five  sixths  of  the  hydrogen  of  the  ak»bol  tie 
removed,  and  are  replaced  by  three  of  chlorine,  and,  after  the  evolution  of  a  lai|e 
quantity  of  muriatic  acid  gas,  a  dense  oily  liquid  is  obtained,  to  which  the  aane 
of  Ckbral  has  been  given ;  its  formula  is  C4H. .  ClsOt.  The  first  operation  of  tk$ 
chlorine  is  to  remove  two  equivalents  of  hydrogen,  and  thus  to  reduce  the  akobol 
to  the  state  of  aldehyd,  just  as  any  other  oxidizing  agent  should  have  done ;  but 
then  it  acts  on  the  hydrogen  of  the  radical,  acetyl,  and,  expelling  it,  takes  its  place, 
generating  a  new  compound  radical,  Aeeehloryl^  C4CIS.  This  is  combined  with  oxy- 
gen and  water  in  chloral,  as  acetyl  is  in  ordinary  aldehyd ;  the  rational  fonnnla  of 
chloral  is  therefore  C4Cl^.-|-Aq. 

Chloral  combines  with  water,  forming  a  crystalline  hydrate.  It  gradually  dtas- 
ges  into  an  isomeric  porcellaneous-loolung  substance.  The  equivalent  chan^  of 
common  aldehyd  has  been  described  (p.  654).  When  chloral  is  acted  00  by  a 
solution  of  potash,  it  yields  formic  acid  and  chknroform,  C4H.  .  CbOz  and  H.O.  giv- 
ing CgH.Os  and  CtH.Cl). 

By  the  action  of  chlorine  on  aldehyd,  chloral  is  directly  formed. 

When  the  crystallized  acetic  acid  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  chlorine  in  bri^ 
sunshine,  a  substance  is  formed  which  crystallizes  in  brilliant  rhombs,  and  poi^ 
sesses  strong  acid  properties ;  its  formula  is  C4H.  .  Cla04.  It  is  formed  by  the 
replacement  of  the  hydrogen  of  the  radical  acetyl  by  chlorine,  forming  thus  the 
Chloroacetie  Acid,  C4ClaO»-|-Aq.  Its  salts  crystallize  with  facility,  and  have  great 
similarity  to  the  acetates.  When  the  chloroacetate  of  potash  is  heated  with  an  ex- 
cess of  potash,  it  is  decomposed  into  carbonic  acid  and  chloroform ;  0401^0^  and 
H.O.  giving  2C.O2  and  CaH.Cb.  This  reaction  is  exactly  similar  to  that  of  the 
common  acetate  of  potash,  the  chloroform  replacing  the  pond  gas. 

When  chlorine  acts  upon  sulphuric  ether,  a  remarkable  series  of  bodies  is  pro- 
duced ;  the  first  formed  is  a  dense  oily  liquor,  having  the  formula  C4H3 .  C1,0., 
which,  by  contact  with  water  or  an  alkali,  is  decomposed  into  hydrochloric  and 
acetic  acids,  3(C4Hs  .  CliO.)  and  6H.0.  producing  6H.C1.  and  3<C4H309).  This 
body  is  properly,  therefore,  Oxychloride  of  Acetyl ;  it  is  decomposed  by  sulphurct  of 
hydrogen,  muriatic  acid  being  given  oflT,  and  an  Oxysulphuret  of  Acetyl  being  formed, 
which  resembles  it  in  properties. 

In  presence  of  a  great  excess  of  chlorine,  this  oxychloride  is  totally  decomposed, 
the  chlorine  entering  into  the  place  of  the  hydrogen  in  the  acetyl,  and  forming  the 
same  radical  as  exists  in  chloral  and  chloroacetie  acid.  The  substance  thus  pro- 
duced is  solid  and  crystalline ;  it  bears  a  very  simple  relation  to  sulphuric  eiher, 
as  its  formula  is  C4CUO.,  being  apparently  ether,  in  which  all  hydrogen  is  replaced 
by  chlorine.    It  may  be  termed  Chloryl  Ether. 

The  action  of  chlorine  on  the  acetic  and  oxalic  ethers  Uas  thrown  much  light  on 
the  theory  of  these  bodies. 

Acetic  ether  combines  with  two  atoms  of  chlorine  and  loses  two  atoms  of  oxy- 
gen, thus  giving  from  C4Hs094-C4HcO.,the  Chloroacetie  Ether,  C4HtOa4-C4Ha .  Cl«0., 
an  oxychloride  of  acetyl,  containing  twice  as  much  acetic  acid  as  that  just  now 
described,  and  its  rational  formula  being,  therefore,  Ac.Cb-fSAc.Os ;  with  potash 
it  gives  chloride  of  potassium  and  acetate  of  potash. 

By  a  stream  of  dry  chlorine  gas  oxalic  ether  is  totally  converted  into  a  mass  of 
crystalline  plates,  which  are  tasteless  and  perfectly  neutral ;  this  body  contains  no 
hydrogen,  iu  fonodula  being  C«CIA=C4GU0.-).C,0a.    It  is,  therefore,  a  combiaa- 
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tion  of  oxalic  acid  with  chloryl  ether,  and  is  termed  CMoroxalie  Ether.  With  watnr 
of  ammonia  it  gives  oxaniidc ;  by  llic  action  of  dry  ammonia  it  forma  a  sutMtaiinn 
also  crystalline,  which  is  soluble  in  alcoliol  and  ether,  Hftaringly  boluble  in  water, 
and  the  formula  of  which  is  C^H/^ls .  NOt;  at  the  same  time,  chloryl  ether  and 
water  are  evolved  ;  the  rational  formula  of  this  body,  Cfdorozameihan,  is  at  once 
seen  bv  comparing  it  with  the  oxamethan,  fonned  by  ammrjnia  on  oxalic  ether 
(p.  550).     Thus, 

2  atoms  of  oxalic  ether,  C11H10O9,  give  an  atom  of  oxamethan,  CtHf .  N.O^ 
1  atom  of  ammonia,  N.IIs,  gives  an  atom  of  alcohol,  CJUO.-j-Aq. 

In  like  manner, 

2  atoms  of  chloroxalic  ether.  Ci|Cli(yOj|,  give  1  of  chloroxametfaan,  CgCUHf.  N.0|. 
1  atom  of  ammonia,  N.H3,  gives  I  of  chlorine  alcohol,  CiCltO.-f-Aq. 

The  rational  formula  of  the  chloroxamethan  is  therefore  C^CUO. .  C/H-^^/hAA. 

When  chloroxamethan  is  dissolved  in  water  of  ammonia,  and  the  s^^lution  tir^p^ 
Ofated.  cr\'staU  are  obtamcd.  which  are  ChUfroztlotxnaie  tif  Amnumta^  their  fvifincila 
being  C*H4CU  .  NTk  or,  in  its  rational  form.  C4CI5O  .  O/Zj-j-C/i, .  N  H4O.  ; 
identical  in  r(in.*titution  with  the  ordinary  oxalovinat«  of  ammonia,  exc^  Wax  it 
contains  chlnryl  r.ther  in  plare  of  common  ethfrr:  the  Chif/rf/zaU/^inv,  Acvi  itn^lf  ^iM 
been  isolated  :'  it  cry-^tailizes  in  long  nee^^les.  which  r^-act  acid,  and  combinev  with 
all  bases  to  form  weU-^efi&<jd  (>a]t5 .  it£  formula  u  C/.'ltO  .  C/iy-KV-'v^q 

A  cry5taI!o2raph:c  exam:nat:on  has  Tf:ziit«:Tvi  the  Jbr/:ivirphjbui  of  t\th  oriiMTf 
oxamethan  w/.h  the  cliioroxarnetLan  *rX'j^r*:*i*^g!T  p-ova'ole. 

The  results  of  the  action  of  cJorc*-  on  •.:,»:  Ir^^:  n-ur^stir  f*.b«i'r  >J8,Te  I<i^  to  re- 
markable resuirs.  Renia^i  coni.^i^r*:*!  tiis  ^^Ay  u  aflorirrtg  a  !«•.  •rx;^rra/j#fnt 
for  the  actual  prty^o''':  if  '.-l«ife%?i:  gt*  :zi  fiL^ :  I'ir  if  fAKtatih  gv»  ^j^.  Ar,  M  ,  and 
mnnaiic  '^tiif  r  t>e  Ac  H  H  C.  '.i.':  r«-.:  'A  '.).*-.  t'-.^on  «A  ca>in»:  fe^iu^  V:  ite 
same  en  b'.-th  ^ir^iifs.  a*  ti:.*:  rr;-:r_«'..*r  a^.i  in  ::**  uavrr  *»»->:  n'X  iLtfjfayj:  vj^  a 
rearti^n  N  ••*■.  v.-  a*-.-?  '^i  rr.-jr.a::':  *rJ:**r  ""t.^j  'riJoririe.  a  Wfrj<rt  '/  V/Cjfr«  di 
obtained,  isomers  w.:h  I'j'a^  aris  l?  frocii  '/i^fia*;:  rt».  Vat  *;"--Jfe  iir*?r«ri,*  ;•.  pr'^ 
enies.  Thus  lier*:  1-  £rr.  fumi*:^  a  :k,-.^.  CJlif-li:  lAii*  ^t  w^  oocn;wrTi"r.  '>f 
Dutch  oil :  nex:.  a  hq-jrri  f^niiS  w^y>Mr  I'jnrj-.ia  i£  C'tH/.'Jj.  a-'tiwwar^.  >>:-#«  f/»- 
• : ii ;  n  e  o f ' ." , If /.". *  a  :i -1  ^.  4H  C-.  a n  - 1: ?•.  -Tii'^^Iv  r ^Clw  .S«  i-w^:  lucrt^e  c/  CV  s-'/t  .' •';  w 
the  >.---.f-5  <.«H*'. ^2  ai-  '^^Ht-'-'j^  fci  C»*.t*<  frxii  o^*i*-.^  jpi>.  art  y^/itsk.'Ar.  v»  y» 
ash  inT'^.  C/rfiCL  -air.h  H  CI .  ar.-j  :!:->>  CcH/.ii  w--.  H  CI  :  v-  ih/t  V/:.^  '  /-f//^ 
and  C«H?'-\u-  '.'om  ni'jr.iij'i  *^.Mfr.  ar*  va  c*«fi>'A^  •ly  t*-*:  ^^     '  '*.  i**/-, 

R*Ti,i~:  -iii.Ji.-es.  £:li  .>•.■£  ■-;ic/i  ti*e  r*iiuvt '/  isftv:  M.'-Jtt  of  >Xj^  a»  >r-'^r  ti* 
fo:ibw:i.r 


oki&aL:  rw.  »1jL1  ^..j::-*.!  tiij-oo*   '-«'  ;.«:".»r»-i    s.'^  'j^yjtxi'j^^-'.  ••  *•  <i*'r,j4t, 

radical  ar*  :r.r.  c5»-"»-i  :7  ::-kc  •»ri;r^J'- 

of  vtuei  tijt  ■i^^t-"'-*-   ifXj  a  '.Jr.      "•-<*     er.iiifrar.:ij^  •/  '.,',--^:;  '.  /..-', 

log  toe  toCi*:*  'Ui:  in**  '.^i*^*  i^'-'i'  >»«•.:'!>*<.  v^r  i  sir  ii,— :>>-'-y  ..J"" 
ft>r  tftke  or^-Litrr.  -.r  rjstie^&.s^fii*-.  a  vir  -.0*  ».m  - ; .-  -y  t  -..r-fi^-.-'C" 
of  bodies,  viav-  '■*sv'.:'z.'j.z  r  -1  t.  .v.  j'-***-*    .-r.  •/  -./-J...  ,.^  ^    ■/*■ — 
cour*e.  ;*??::;. Lit ':.»*:*   •^in.'Ti'.r.*'^*.--.'.  y  yfj:      :..^  »'■>'■''— t:i.-i,^       **"'  ^ 
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represented  by  a  hydrocarbon  isomeric  with  olefiant  gas,  united  widi 
two  atoms  of  water ;  that  it  gives  an  ether,  which  contains  an  atom. of 
water  less,  and  acts  as  a  base  ;  and  that,  by  combining  the  hydrocarboa 
with  four  atoms  of  oxygen,  an  acid  is  formed.     Thus  we  have, 

Wiae-AleolKiL  Wood-AlcolioL  00  of  Mal»«plrit.  Bftd. 

Alcohol,    C4H4+2H^O.        C«H2-|-2HX).        C„^H,o+2HO-        CaH«+2H.O. 


Ether,       C4H4+H.O.         CiHrfH.O.         C,oHw+H.O.  CaH^+H.O. 

Acid,         C4H4O.  C,Ha04  CwHwO* 

Such  being  the  connexion  of  the  bodies  of  this  class,  the  propositions 
in  which  I  shall  now  proceed  to  imbody  the  principles  of  the  constitutioa 
of  the  substances  derived  from  wine-alcohol,  may  be  hereafter  immedi. 
atcly  applied  to  illustrate  the  history  of  the  other  alcohols. 

1.  From  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid,  of  chloride  of  zinc,  of  fluoride  of 
boron,  of  potassium,  and  of  chlorine  on  alcohol,  it  results  that  it  contains 
an  atom  of  water  ready  formed,  united  with  sulphuric  ether ;  its  formula 
is  therefore  C4H,0.+Aq. 

2.  The  sulphuric  ether  is  a  base,  neutralizing  the  strongest  acids,  and 
producing  both  oxy-salts  and  haloid  salts,  perfectly  resembling  those  of 
an  alkali.  The  oxygen  in  ether  may  be  replaced  by  all  other  electro- 
negative bodies,  while  the  carbohydrogen,  Cfi^  remains  constant.  By 
the  conditions  laid  down  in  p.  467,  this,  therefore,  is  a  compound  radical ; 
it  is  called  Elhylj  and  its  symbol  is  written  Ae.  Ether  is  oxide  of  ethyl, 
and  its  symbol  is  Ae.O. 

3.  By  the  action  of  oxidizing  agents,  hydrogen  may  be  removed  from 
ethyl,  and  a  new  radical,  C4H,,  produced,  which,  by  combining  with  oxy- 
gen, forms  aldehyd  and  acetic  acid,  its  symbol  \>eing  Ac.  Aldehyd  is 
protoxide,  Ac.O.,  and  acetic  acid,  peroxide  of  acetyl,  AcOj,  both  being 
considered  free  from  water. 

4.  From  olefiant  gas,  by  the  action  of  oxidizing  agents,  we  cannot,  in 
any  case,  pass  to  the  series  of  bodies  containing  acetyl ;  nor  can  we, 
by  bringing  olefiant  gas  in  contact  with  water  or  acids,  produce  any 
form  of  alcoVioI  or  ether.  On  the  contrary,  the  isethionic  acid  is  essen- 
tially distinct  from  these  acids,  which  contain  ether,  and  yields  none  by 
any  form  of  decoipposition ;  olefiant  gas,  on  the  other  hand,  gives,  by 
the  action  of  chloririe,  a  series  of  bodies,  which  are  quite  difierent  firom 
those  given  by  muriaUc  ether,  but  which  indicate  that  it  is  itself  a  radi- 
cal, having  laws  of  combination  peculiar  to  itself,  and  independent,  as 
3erzclius  had  already  su^ested,  both  of  the  alcohol  and  acetic  series. 
Its  formula  is  therefore  CiB, ;  its  symbol  £1. ;  and  the  Dutch  oil  is  truly 
Chloride  of  ElayL  The  ethyl  may  change  itself  readily  into  elayl  by  loss 
of  hydrogen,  since  C4H,=2C,H,  and  H.,  and  it  is  thus  broken  up  when 
the  hydriodic  or  muriatic  ethers  are  decomposed  by  heat,  or  by  potash, 
or  ammonia ;  or  when  sulphuric  ether  is  acted  on  by  an  excess  of  sul- 
phuric acid. 

5.  Although  from  the  decomposition  of  ether  we  obtain  olefiant  gas, 
or  light  oil  of  wine,  yet  as  ether  cannot  be  in  any  way  regenerated  from 
these  bodies  by  the  influence  of  water  or  otherwise,  neither  can  the  other 
products  derived  from  ether,  as  acetic  acid,  be  produced  from  them,  we 
must  abandon  the  theory  which  considered  ether  to  be  a  hydrate  of  C4H0 
and  consider  it  simply  as  an  organic  base,  the  oxide  of  ethyl. 

6.  By  the  action  of  chlorine  on  the  ethereal  compounds  and  00  de- 
fiant gas,  nulicalt  are  generated,  which  are  precisely  cquivakiit  to  tha 
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three,  ethyl,  acetyl,  and  elayl,  but  which  contain  chlorine  in  place  of  hy« 
drogen.  Their  formulee  are  C4CIS,  CI4C5,  and  Cfi\g.  This  last  is  the  pro* 
tochloride  of  carbon,  already  described ;  the  first,  Acechloryl^  exists  in 
chloraldehyd  and  in  chloroacetic  acid;  the  second,  EthchJorylf  exists 
^combined  with  oxygen  in  chloryl  ether,  which  acts  as  a  base  similar  to 
commpp  ether  towards  the  oxaUc  and  acetic  acids.  In  contact  with  an 
excess  of  chlorine,  it  brealis  up,  as  ethyl  does,  into  defiant  gas  and  hy- 
drogen, into  the  protochloride  of  carbon  and  chlorine,  and  thus  the  ulti- 
mate result  is  the  sesquichloride  of  carbon,  C2CI3. 

7.  The  series  of  bodies  formed  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  elayl  and 
on  chloride  of  ethyl,  are  double  combinations  of  bodies  containing  the 
hydrogen  and  chlorine  radicals,  and  hence  results  their  isomerism.  Thus 
the  body  (C4H2CI4),  from  elayl,  consists  of  CaHaCl.+CaClaCl.,  while  the 
bQdy  (C4H«Cl4),  from  the  muriatic  ether,  is  really  2(C4H,C1,)+C4C1»C1,. 
The  body,  C4H5CI.,  froHi  elayl,  is  S{CiHi)+Cfi\i. 

8.  The  relation  of  acetyl  to  ethyl  is  simply  that  of  internal  constitu- 
tion, described  in  p.  467.  For  as  benzoic  acid  contains  benzoyl,  CmH^C^ 
while  this,  again,  contains,  as  radical,  the  carbohy drogen,  C,4H5,  so  ethyl^ 
C4H5,  contains  within  it,  ready  formed,  the  radical  acetyl,  and  its  formula 
might  be  still  more  correctly  written  as  Ac.H,.  This  is  simply  shown 
by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  ether,  where  C4HS .  HgO.  becomes  first 
C4H, .  CI2O.,  and  subsequently  changes  to  C4CI3 .  CI2O. ;  the  intermediate 
compound,  AC.CI2,  relating  itself  to  the  oxygen,  as  the  sulphurous  acid* 
S.O2,  or  the  benzoyl,  C14H15O2,  in  the  sulphuric  and  benzoic  acids.     Al- 

'  though  the  connexion  of  these  two  radicals  is  thus  analogous  to  that  of 
amidogen.  Ad.,  and  ammonium,  Ad.Hs=Am.,  yet  a  broad  line  of  distinc- 
tion is  drawn  between  the  ammonia  and  ether  theories,  by  the  very  defi- 
nite character  of  ether,  oxide  of  ethyl,  as  contrasted  with  the  hypothetic 
oxide  of  ammonium ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  there  does  not  appear  to 
be  any  acetylide  of  hydrogen  corresponding  to  ammonia,  the  amidide  of. 
hydrogen,  for  the  assumption  of  defiant  gas  as  being  that  body  is  not 
based  upon  sufficient  evidence. 

Secondary  Products  of  the  Alcoholic  Fermentation. 

I  have  already  noticed  that,  besides  the  carbonic  acid  and  alcohol  which  are  de- 
rived from  the  sugar,  other  bodies  are  evolved  in  minute  quantities,  and  by  their 
odour  and  taste  characterize  the  spirit  obtained  from  particular  vegetables.  Thus, 
in  the  fermentation  of  grape-juice,  (Enanthic  Ether  is  produced ;  in  the  spirit  dis- 
tilled from  potatoes,  a  peculiar  oil  is  found ;  and  in  the  fermentation  of  malted  com, 
both  of  these  bodies  are  generated,  besides  a  third,  to  which  the  name  of  Oleum 
Siticam,  or  Corn  Oily  has  been  given. 

The  (Enanthic  Ether  is  a  thin,  colourless  liquid,  of  an  ahnost  stupifying  odour  of 
wine,  as  to  it  the  peculiar  bouquet  of  wine  is  due  ;  its  specific  gravity  is  0862 ;  it 
boils  at  445°  ;  when  heated  with  caustic  soda,  it  evolves  alcohol,  and  forms  oenan- 
thate  of  soda,  from  which  the  (Enanthic  Acid  may  be  separated  by  muriatic  add. 
This  is  a  white  crystalline  solid,  which  melts  at  88*^,  and  distils  over  at  560°  un< 
changed;  its  formula  is  CuHisOs;  it  combines  with  water,  forming  a  thick  oil, 
which  solidifies  only  at  55°,  is  tasteless  and  inodorous,  but  reddens  litmus  sensibly. 
The  formula  of  the  ether  is  Ae.O.-f-Ci4Hi90a ;  it  is  remarkable  as  the  only  ether 
that  exists  as  a  natural  product,  but  it  may  also  be  formed  artificially  by  means  of 
alcohol  and  oenanthic  acid. 

The  Com  Oil,  of  which  the  formula  is  C42HS6O4,  is  lishter  than  water,  of  a  very 
penetrating  odour,  a  biting  taste,  and  cannot  be  distilled  without  partial  decompo- 
sition. 

The  Oil  of  Potato-spirit  has  become  of  much  interest,  from  the  discover^^  that  it 
gives  rise  to  a  series  of  ethereal  combinations  similar  to  those  of  wine  ateohol ;  the 
imai^  of  AmlkAicokol  may  be  9jisi^ad  to  it',  it  is  ookwriess,  oi^,  Us  odour  at  fint 
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Iileasuit,  but  subsequently  nauseous ;  its  taste  acrid ;  it  burns  with  a  Uue 
its  sp.  gr.  is  0-812 ;  it  freezes  at  4"^,  and  boils  at  9H^  ;  it  disadTes  in  akohd  aid 
ether ;  its  formula  is  C10H12O2.  In  this  alcohol  a  compound  radical  is  *MMm«^  10 
exist,  termed  Amilyly  CioHti ;  its  symbol  is  Ayl.,  and  it  is  combined  with  oxyfca 
and  water,  Ayl. 0-4- Aq.,  as  ethyl  is  in  wine-alcohol. 

The  Amiiie  Ether,  Ayl.O.,  is  not  known  except  in  combination  with  adds ;  ila 
bisulphate,  or  Sulpk-amUie  Acid,  is  obtained  by  acting  on  amilic  akohcd  with  oil 
of  Yitriol;  its  formula  is  Ayl.O. .  S.Os-J-S.Os.  H.O.;  itA  barytes  aaltciyataUiiesia 
pearly  plates,  colourless,  very  soluble  m  water  and  alcohol.  This  salt  is  deoooi- 
posed  when  its  solution  is  boiled.  The  salts  of  lead  and  lime  are  completely  sim- 
ilar in  properties. 

Chloride  of  Amilylj  CioHnCl.  or  Ayl.Cl.,  is  prepared  by  acting  on  amiUc  alcobd 
with  chloride  of  phosphorus  ;  it  is  a  colourless  oil,  which  boils  at  S17°.  fiy  the 
action  of  bromine  or  iodine  and  phosphorus  on  the  amilic  alcbhoL  the  bromide  and 
io^lide  of  AmUyl  are  prepared ;  they  possess  properties  similar  to  those  of  the  chlo- 
ride. 

AcetaU  of  AmUylj  Ayl.O.-f-Ac.Os,  is  easily  formed  by  distilling  acetate  of  potash, 
oil  of  vitriol,  and  amilic  alcohol ;  it  is  a  volatile,  colourless  liquid,  which  boils  at 
257^.    The  Oxalate  of  Amilyl  may  be  similarly  formed. 

By  distiUing  amilic  alcohol  with  glacial  phosphoric  acid,  a  colourless  aromatic 
liquid  is  obtained,  having  the  formula  CtoHto.  It  is  in  this  series  what  defiant  gss 
is  in  that  6f  the  wine-alcohol ;  it  is  termed  Amilene ;  the  sp.  gr.  of  its  vapour  is  4918. 

Valeriaiuc  Acid. — C10H10O4.  When  the  amilic  alcohol  is  exposed  to  the  air,  it  ab- 
sorbs oxygen,  but  its  oxidation  is  more  rapidly  effected  by  heating  it  with  caustic 
potash.  By  a  loss  of  hydrogen  and  absorption  of  oxygen  precisely  similar  to  that 
by  which  wine-alcohol  forms  acetic  acid,  it  produces  a  volatile,  oily  acid,  remarkable 
as  naturally  existing  in  the  roots  of  the  Valeriana  officinalis,  and  being  extracted 
therefrom  by  distillation  ;  it  is  lighter  than  water ;  it  boils  at  347^,  and  neutralizes 
bases,  forming  soluble  sweet-ta^ed  salts ;  it  must  be  considered  as  containing  a 
radical  analogous  to  acetyl,  valeryl,  =CioH9  or  Vl,  and  its  formula  becomes  Vl(^ 

+Aq. 

when  valerianate  of  lime  is  heated,  carbonate  of  lime  is  formed,  and  a  volatile 
liquid  like  acetone  distils  over ;  it  is  termed  Valeronj  CioHsOs  giving  C.Oi  aod 
C9H9O.  The  roots  of  the  valerian  contain,  besides  the  valerianic  acid,  another  od 
destitute  of  active  properties. 

By  cautiously  treating  amilic  alcohol  with  sulphuric  acid  and  chromate  of  potash, 
an  oily  liquid  is  obtained,  which  is  Valerianic  Aldehyde  CioHioOs  or  Al-O.-f-Aq.  By 
an  excess  of  chromate  of  potash  it  is  changed  into  valerianic  acid. 

Treated  with  chlorine,  the  amilic  alcohol,  and  the  various  amilic  Ptbers,  as  weQ 
as  the  valerianic  acid,  give  new  products,  which  contain  chlorine,  and  are  constita- 
ted  according  to  the  same  principles  as  have  been  fully  described  for  wine-alcohoL 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

OF  THE  ESSENTIAL  OILS,  CAMPHORS,   AND   EESINS. 

The  bodies  dow  to  be  described  constitute  three  groups,  very  closely 
allied  in  composition,  in  properties,  and  in  origin.  For  the  roost  part 
they  exist  ready  formed  in  plants,  as  secreted  by  their  proper  cleans,  or 
tiiey  are  derived,  by  reactions  of  a  very  simple  kind,  from  substances  so 
circumstanced.  They  are  employed  in  medicine  for  their  aromatic  and 
stimulaot  properties,  and  in  the  arts  for  the  manufacture  of  a  variety  of 
perfumes,  varnishes,  lacquers,  ^. 

A.  Gf  the  Esscniial  or  Volatile  Oils. 

.  Thedts  oib  are  so  named  from  their  solubility  in  alcohol,  sach  aolutioM 
bai^gciUledeMeiicefv  and  from  their  volatility.    In  virtue  of  this  lasi|irapi. 
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erty,  they  are  generally  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  the  plants  with  water. 
If  the  oil  were  extracted  by  the  distillation  of  the  dry  plant,  the  heat  would 
rise  so  high  as  to  destroy  its  odour  and  alter  its  composition ;  but,  by 
using  a  large  quantity  of  water,  the  mixed  vapours  of  the  oil  and  water 
pass  over  at  a  much  lower  temperature,  at  at  212^ ;  for,  although  the 
boiling  point  of  the  oil  may  be  400^^,  yet  it  forms  a  quantity  of  vapour  at 
212^  proportional  to  its  tension  at  that  degree.  (See  p.  78.)  To  pre* 
vent  even  the  injurious  heat  which  might  arise  from  the  plant  touching 
the  sides  of  the  still,  when  fragrant  flowers  or  leaves  are  operated  on, 
they  are  suspended  in  a  cage  in  the  centre  of  the  still,  and  allowed  only 
to  come  into  contact  with  the  vapours.  These  oils  are  somewhat  solu- 
ble  in  water,  and,  giving  to  it  their  odour  and  taste,  form  the  various 
medicated  waiers.  Hence  often  the  same  quantity  of  water  must  be 
distilled  with  fresh  quantities  of  the  plant  before  the  oil  is  in  such  pro- 
portion as  to  separate. 

Most  essential  oils,  as  those  of  turpentine,  lemon,  peppermint,  &C.9 
exist  actually  in  the  plant,  as  secretions  from  peculiar  glands ;  but  oth* 
ers  are  produced  only  at  the  moment  of  distillation,  by  the  decompo- 
sition of  substances  which  did  exist  in  the  plant,  and  which  undergo 
a  kind  of  fermentation.  This  is  the  case  with  the  oils  of  bitter  al* 
inopds,  of  spinsa,  of  mustard,  and  these  oils  possess  much  more  active 
chemical  properties  than  those  of  the  former  class.  Another  impor- 
tant difference  among  essential  oils  is,  that  some,  by  absorbing  oxygen 
directly,  produce  well-characterized  acids,  as  occurs  in  the  oils  of  bitter 
almonds,  of  cinnamon,  and  of  cloves ;  while  others,  as  the  oils  of  tur- 
pentine,  citroD,  and  copaiva,  by  a  much  more  indirect  action  of  oxygen, 
give  origin  to  resins.  On  these  principles  I  will  arrange  the  oils  in  two 
classes,  for  convenience  of  description. 

1st  Class. — Oils  forming  Adds  not  pre-existing  in  ike  Plant. 

Of  Amygdaline  and  Oil  of  Bitter  Almonds. 

All  plants  which  yield  prussic  acid  on  distillation  produce,  at  the  same 
time,  a  volatile  oil,  which  is  known  as  the  Oil  of  Bitter  Almonds,  it  being 
most  abundantly  obtained  from  that  fruit.  The  leaves  of  the  cherry.lan* 
rel,  peach-kernels,  &c.,  also  yield  it.  The  oil  and  the  acid  both  arise 
from  the  decomposition  of  another  substance,  AmjfgdaUne.  This  is  pre- 
pared by  bruising  bitter  almonds,  and  pressing  them  strongly  between 
plates  of  hot  iron,  to  force  out  the  fixed  oil ;  the  residue  is  treated  by 
alcohol  of  93  per  cent.,  and  the  solution  evaporated  in  a  water-bath  to 
the  consistence  of  a  sirup ;  this  is  then  diluted  with  water,  and  a  little 
yeast  added,  which,  by  inducing  fermentation,  destroys  a  quantity  of 
sugar.  When  this  is  over,  the  liquor  is  to  be  again  evaporated  to  a 
sirupy  consistence,  from  which  the  amygdaline  is  precipitated  by  the 
addition  of  cold  strong  alcohol,  in  which  it  is  scarcely  soluble ;  being 
dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol,  it  is  finally  obtained  pure  by  crystallization. 

The  formula  of  amygdaline  is  C^aUn .  N.O^  ;  it  forms  short  silky  nee- 
dles, which  are  anhydrous,  tasteless,  and  inodorous ;  it  is  very  soluble  in 
water,  and  crystallizes  therefrom  in  large  colourless  prisms,  containing 
6  Aq.  By  contact  with  nitric  acid  it  produces  ammonia,  oil  of  bitter 
almonds,  benzoic  and  formic  acids,  and  by  caustic  alkalies  it  is  decom* 
posed  into  ammonia  and  AmygdaUc  Add,  C^Htfiu-i- ^([* 

When  bruised  bitter  almonds  are  distilled  with  wat6r»  all  amygdalioe- 

4C 
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disappears,  and  a  number  of  products,  as  pmssic  acid  and  volatile  o8| 
are  evolved.  Pure  amygdaline  may,  however,  be  boiled  in  water  witib- 
out  being  altered.  It  is  the  animo-vegetal  principle  which  constitutes  the 
mass  of  the  cotelydon  of  the  almond  that  induces  the  reaction ;  it  has 
been  called  Emulsine,  and  appears  very  similar  in  properties  and  con- 
stitution to  the  vegetable  albumen  or  legumine,  described  as  the  active 
principle  in  the  alcoholic  fermentation.  (See  p.  538.)  The  emukine 
is  soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol.  If  sofutions  of  ten  parts  of 
amygdaline  in  100  of  water,  and  1  of  emulsine  in  10  of  water,  be  mixed, 
immediate  decomposition  occurs ;  the  liquor  becomes  milky,  smells  of 
bitter  almonds ;  it  contains  sugar,  prussic  acid,  formic  acid,  and  volatile 
oil,  and  the  emulsine  coagulates.  It  is  most  probable  that  the  emulsine 
is  itself  also  decomposed  in  this  reaction,  but  we  may  explain  the  origin 
of  these  bodies  from  the  amygdaline  alone  thus : 

1  equivalent  of  prussic  acid,  C2H.N.,   ^ 

^  2  "  volatile  oU,    CaH.aO*,    ^p^tt      k  fv.  ««« A««i«i 

i  "  sugar,  CeHsOs,     V^^"^?/ r  ^J?°^  ®^^* 

2  «  fcLii  acid,  c!H.ot;    I         ientofamygdahne. 

7  "  water,  H7O7,       ) 

In  the  cotelydon  of  the  almond,  the  amygdaline  and  emulsine  are  in 
distinct  cells,  and  have  no  means  of  acting  on  each  other,  but  when  bruis- 
ed in  water  both  dissolve,  and  decomposition  immediately  occurs.  The 
preparation  of  the  oil  by  distillation  can  hence  be  fully  understood. 

The  mixture  of  amygdaline  and  emulsine  has  been  employed  as  a 
means  of  producing  a  prussic  acid  of  standard  strength  for  medicinal 
purposes. 

Oil  of  Bitter  Almonds.    Hydruret  of  BenayL 

Prepared  by  distilling  bruised  bitter  almonds  with  water.  In  this 
rough  state  it  contains  a  great  quantity  of  prussic  acid,  from  which 
it  is  freed  by  distillation  with  some  water,  chloride  of  iron,  and  lime. 
It  is  then  colourless,  of  a  strong  peculiar  smell,  sp.  gr.  1*0^;  it  boils 
at  356° ;  when  exposed  to  the  air  it  absorbs  oxygen,  and  forms  crystals 
of  benzoic  acid ;  when  heated  with  hydrate  of  potash,  hydrogen  is  evolv- 
ed, and  benzoate  of  potash  formed.  The  formula  of  this  oil  is  CuH^Oi; 
but,  from  the  series  of  compounds  to  which  it  gives  rise,  it  is  believed  to 
contain  an  organic  radical,  CuHsOs,  termed  Benzyl  and  its  rational  for* 
mula  is  therefore  Bz.H.     (See  p.  471.) 

Chloride  of  Benzyl^  Bz.Cl.,  is.  formed  by  acting  on  the  hydniret  with 
chlorine.  It  is  a  liquid  heavier  than  water;  it  boils  at  383^;  when 
heated  with  water,  it  gradually  changes  into  benzoic  and  muriatic  acids. 
By  heating  chloride  of  benzyl  with  iodide  of  potassium.  Iodide  of  Benxjf 
is  formed ;  and  by  using  the  bromide,  sulphuret,  or  cyanide  of  potassi- 
vm,  compounds  of  benzyl  with  these  electro-negative  bodies  may  be 
formed. 

Amidide  of  Benzyl  Benzamide,  Bz.Ad.,  is  formed  by  acting  00 
chloride  of  benzyl  with  dry  ammonia,  2(H.Ad.)  and  Bz.Cl.  give  Bx. 
Ad.  and  Ad.H.  .  H.Cl. ;  it  forms  rhomboidal  prisms,  which  melt  at 
240^,  and  may  be  distilled  unaltered ;  heated  with  potash,  it  gives  am- 
monia and  benzoate  of  potash. 

Oxide  of  Benzyl.  Benxoie  iictd.— Bz.O.-f  Aq.  This  acid  is  (bond 
veady  fi>rmed  in  the  resin  of  benioin  «nd  in  dxBgon's  Uood ;  it  aoow- 
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times  appears  in  the  urine  of  herbivorous  animals,  and  is  formed  by  the 
oxidation  of  oil  of  bitter  almonds  and  of  amygdaline. 

The  following  proqess  for  obtaining  it  pure  was  devised  at  the  same 
time  by  Mohr  and  Hennell :  1  lb.  of  benzoin  resin,  in  powder,  is  to  be 
spread  on  the  bottom  of  a  metal  dish,  eight  or  nine  inches  diameter,  and 
two  inches  deep,  which  is  to  be  covered  with  a  drum  of  blotting  paper, 
pasted  to  the  edge  of  the  dish ;  the  whole  is  to  be  covered  with  a  cylin- 
drical cap  of  stout  packing  paper.  To  render  the  heat  uniform,  the  dish 
is  to  be  placed  on  a  metal  plate,  covered  with  sand,  resting  on  a  jfurnace ; 
heat  being  cautiously  applied  for  three  or  four  hours,  the  cap  is  found 
full  of  splendid  crystals  of  benzoic  acid ;  the  empyreumatic  oil,  which 
usually  contaminates  the  sublimed  product,  being  arrested  by  the  drum 
of  blotting  paper,  through  which  the  vapour  of  the  acid  passes  freely. 

It  may  also  be  extracted  from  the  resins  by  boiling  these  with  lime ;  a 
soluble  benzoate  of  lime  is  produced,  from  which  the  benzoic  acid  is  pre- 
cipitated by  the  addition  of  muriatic  acid ;  it  is  then  to  be  dissolved  in 
boiling  water,  and  allowed  to  crystallize  by  cooling  slowly. 

Benzoic  acid  crystallizes  in  hexagonal  needles ;  when  pure,  it  is  ino- 
dorous ;  it  reddens  litmus  feebly ;  melts  at  248° ;  the  fused  acid  boils  first 
at  462°,  but  it  sublimes  freely  at  293° ;  it  dissolves  in  25  parts  of  boiling 
water,  but  requires  200  parts  of  cold  water  for  its  solution  ;  it  is  soluble 
in  twice  its  weight  of  alcohol  or  ether ;  it  forms  a  very  extensive  series 
of  salts,  of  which  few  require  special  notice. 

Benzoate  of  Lime^  Ca.O. .  Bz.O.+ Aq.,  crystallizes  in  brilliant  prisms ; 
at  a  dull  red  heat  it  is  decomposed  into  carbonate  of  lime  and  Benzone^ 
the  formula  of  which  is  0^,11(0.  Another  liquid,  Benzin,  CuHa,  is  at  the 
same  time  formed  by  virtue  of  a  much  more  complex  process,  napthaline, 
carbonic  acid,  and  carbonic  oxide  being  evolved. 

Benzoate  ofAmmoniOy  Ad.HgO.  .  Bz.O.,  crystallizes  in  brilliant  plates. 
This  salt  is  employed  in  mineral  analysis  to  separate  iron  from  manga- 
nese ;  a  solution  of  peroxide  of  iron,  not  containing  any  excess  of  acid, 
being  completely  precipitated  by  neutral  benzoate  of  ammonia,  while  the 
salts  of  manganese  are  not  affected  by  it. 

Benzoate  of  Silver,  Ag.O.  .  Bz.O.,  is  obtained  by  double  decomposi- 
tion ;  crystallizes  from  a  boiling  solution,  on  cooling,  in  brilliant  colourless 

needles. 

Formobenzoic  Acid. — H.Bz.-)-Fo.09.  If  water,  saturated  with  the  impure  oil  of 
bitter  almonds,  be  mixed  with  muriatic  acid  and  evaporated,  this  substance  crystal- 
lizes. The  prussic  acid  is  decomposed  into  formic  acid  and  anmionia  (p.  617),  and 
the  nascent  formic  acid  combines  with  the  hydruret  of  benzyl ;  in  this  body  all  the 
satorating  power  of  the  formic  acid  is  preserved. 

If  a  current  of  chlorine  be  passed  throagh  a  solation  of  impure  ofl  of  bitter  al- 
monds in  water,  a  similar  body  is  formed,  consisting  of  benzoic  acid  and  hydruret 
of  benzyl,  Bz.H +Bz.O. 

Sulphobenzoic  Acid. — CiiHgCVH^^H"^  Aq.  This  body  is  formed  by  the  action 
of  dry  sulphuric  acid  on  benzoic  acid.  A  viscid  mass  results,  which,  when  neutral- 
ized by  barytes,  yields  a  salt  permanent  in  the  air,  crystallizing  in  rhomboidal 
prisms,  and  having  the  formula  CuHtOs-|-S80sH[-2Ba.O.-f-3  Aq.  From  this  the 
pure  acid  may  be  obtained ;  it  is  decomposed  it  its  solution  be  boiled,  but  when 
evaporated  in  vacuo  it  crystallizes.  The  sulphobenzoate  of  copper  crystallizes  in 
large  rhombs  of  a  rich  blue  colour. 

Bromobemoic  Acidj  CnHs .  Br.Orf-S  Aq.,  is  formed  when  benzoate  of  silver  is  de- 
eomposed  by  bromine.  It  is  a  crystalline  sohd,  very  soluble  in  water,  fuses  at  212°, 
and  sublimes  at  482°  ;  its  salts  are  all  soluble,  and  contain  two  atoms  of  base. 

Of  the  liquids  produced  by  the  distillation  of  benzoate  of  lime,  Benzone,  CisHsO** 
docs  not  fiNrm  any  oompomids ;  but  Benzmf  CuHtU,  produces  with  sulphorio  acid, 
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Bidic  acid,  and  cbloriae,  a  series  of  bodies,  of  which  the  fonniihB  alone  need  bl 
here  given ;  they  are, 

Sulphobenzide,  CtsHs .  S.Oi.  Chloihenzin,  C|gHiCI«. 

Sulphobenzidic  acid,  C12H5 .  SgOs.  Chlorbensid,  CaHgCb. 

Nitrobenzide,  C12H5.N.O4.  Azobenzid,     CbHsN. 

I  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  benzin  as  a  product  of  the  distiDation  of  min 
and  coal.  It  is  colourless,  of  an  agreeable  ethereal  odour ;  it  boilB  al  187^ ;  its 
specific  gravity  is  0*85 ;  that  of  its  vapour  is  3378 ;  at  33^  it  freezes  into  a  oyitil- 
Une  mass,  which  melts  first  at  43°. 

Oil  of  Bitter  Almonds  with  Ammonia. — By  the  action  of  water  of  ammonia  cm  hy- 
droret  of  benzyl,  aU  oxygen  is  removed,  and  a  crystalline  body,  Hydrobemzmmdii 
produced ;  its  formula  is  CtfHigNa.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  by  boiling  the  so- 
lution is  decomposed  into  ammonia  and  hydruret  of  benzyl  The  nitrogen  here  ea- 
ters into  the  constitution  of  the  radical,  replacing  the  oxygen,  and  the  body  is  Hy- 
druret of  Azobenzyl  (CuHs .  |N)-|-H.  This  azobenzyl  is  itself  also  formed  in  the 
same  process  as  the  former,  and  also  the  Azobensoilie  Acid  (CuHs .  f  N.)-f4N.,  which 
is  benzoic  acid,  in  which  all  oxygen  is  replaced  by  nitrogen.  The  origin  of  these 
bodies  is  explained  by  the  constitution  of  the  r^cal  benzyl,  as  described  in  p.  471. 
In  the  impure  oil  of  bitter  almonds  a  substance  exists,  termed  Benzoinet  which  is 
isomeric  with  the  oil,  its  formula  being  CuHeOs ;  it  crystalUzes  in  colouriess  prisms. 
By  potash  it  gives  benzoic  acid  and  hydrogen ;  by  ammonia  it  forms  a  substance 
isomeric  with  Hydrobenzamide.  By  chlorine  it  gives  muriatic  acid,  and  in  place  of 
chloride  of  benzyl,  a  crystalline  body,  which  is  isomeric  with  that  radical,  its  form- 
ula being  C14H5O2 ;  this  is  termed  Benzoil :  when  heated  with  potash  it  gives  the 
Benzoilic  Acid,  which  has  the  formula  CMHiiOs-)-Aq. 

By  acting  on  oil  of  bitter  almonds  with  a  solution  of  sulphniet  of  ammonium  in 
alcohol,  Laurent  has  obtained  a  series  of  bodies,  in  which  the  oxygen  of  the  radical 
benzyl  is  replaced  by  sulphur,  and  in  some  cases  partly  by  8ul|£ar  and  partly  by 
azote ;  there  should  thus  be  Sulphobenzyl  (CuHsSa),  corresponding  to  the  azoben- 
zyl. It  is  unnecessary,  in  an  elementary  work,  to  enumerate  the  individual  sub- 
stances, but  I  look  upon  their  formation  as  corroborating  very  much  BerzeUas's 
idea,  that  the  true  radical  of  the  benzoic  series  is  the  carbohydrogen,  CuH^,  and 
that  the  chloride,  &c.,  of  benzyl  are  really  oxychlorides,  &c.  (See  p.  471.)  Cer- 
tainly the  element  which  remains  truly  constant  in  those  reactions  (and  hence  sat- 
isfies the  definition  of  a  radical,  p.  467)  is  CmHs,  and  not  CmHaOs. 

Oil  of  Cinnamon  and  the  derived  Compounds. 

This  oil  is  found  in  the  bark  and  flower-buds  of  the  laurus  cinnamomnm  and  ho- 
rus  cassia.  It  is  heavier  than  water,  and  possesses  the  odour  of  the  plant  in  the 
highest  degree.  It  boils  at  428<^ ;  its  formula  is  CaoHii02,  and  for  distinction  t  shall 
term  it  the  a  oil.  When  exposed  to  the  air  it  absorbs  oxygen,  and  forms  another 
oil,  which  is  that  generally  found  in  the  shops,  the  (3  oil,  the  formula  of  which  is 
OigHsOs.    Two  resins,  a  and  j9,  are  at  the  same  time  produced. 

3  atoms  of  a  oil,  =C»H„0«. )  f  ^  ""^^^  zS"55?*' 

absorbing  (  produce  ^  ^  ^™»  zS«S^' 

6  atoms  of  oxygen!  =0.      T  Uatms^tSSl.0. 

The  /)  oil  of  cinnamon,  although  thus  only  a  product  of  the  decomposition  of  the 
true  oil,  is  very  important,  from  the  variety  of  compounds  it  gives  rise  to.  It  is 
heavier  than  water ;  it  dissolves  in  water  of  potash  or  of  barytes,  a  dmutmate  of  the 
base  being  formed,  and  an  oil  lighter  than  water  separating,  ^(CigHsOi)  and  H.O. 
giving  CtgHioOa  and  CisHtOs.  The  properties  of  this  oil  indicate  that  it  oontains 
an  organic  radical,  Cinnamyl,  dgHTOa,  united  to  hydrogen.  It  is  Hydrmrtt  tf  Ci$t- 
ntffiy/,  Ci.H.,  and  the  oil  lighter  than  water  is  Ci.Hs. 

CtNfiamtc  Acidy  Ci.O.-)-Aq.,  is  formed  by  exposing  the  hydruret  of  cimiamjl  to 
the  air ;  it  absorbs  two  atoms  of  oxygen,  and  forms  crystallized  cinnamic  acid.  It 
forms  cok>urless  groups  of  plates  of  an  acid  taste ;  it  is  almost  insoluble  in  water, 
bat  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  melts  at  264'',  distils  over  at  564^  m- 
changed.    Its  salts  are  exceedingly  similar  to  the  benzoates. 

Htdiuret  of  cinnamyl  combines  directly  with  muriatic  acid,  with  nitric  acid,  tad 
with  ammonia,  forming  compounds  which  are  solid  and  crystalline.  Their  forowhs 
are  Ci.H. .  H.Cl,  Ci.H. .  H.Ad.,  and  Ci.H.  .  H.O.-j-N.Oc  By  chlorine  one  hsif 
of  Ihe  hydrogen  of  this  /3  oil  is  removed,  and  a  white  crystaUine  body  formed,  Cg 
m.CUOi.    Ilie  chlorine  here  eaten  ioto  the  oonstitutioo  of  the  radicaL 
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Oil  of  cinnamon  combines  with  iodide  of  potasmbm  and  iodine  to  form  a  sab- 
stance  which  crystallizes  in  lai^  needles  of  a  brilliant  bronze  colour,  like  perman- 
ganate of  potash.  Its  formula  is  Ci.H.IsHhK.1.  Once  formed,  it  is  decomposed  by 
water.    It  was  discovered  by  Moore,  of  Dublixi,  and  analyzed  by  Apjohn. 

The  origin  of  the  Babams  of  Peru  and  Tolu  is  closely  related  to  the  oil  of  cinna- 
mon. They  consist  of  resinous  substances  (the  a  and  (3  cinnamic  resins  t),  and  of 
an  oil  which  may  be  obtained  pure  by  distillation.    It  is  called  Cinnameine ;  its  for- 

•  mula  is  CigHsOa,  being  isomeric  with  the  ^  oil  of  cinnamon.  It  is  neutral ;  but 
when  its  alcoholic  solution  is  boiled  with  potash,  it  forms  cinnamate  of  potash ;  or, 
by  simple  boiling  of  its  alcoholic  solution,  Cinnamic  Ether  is  produced,  and  another 
oil,  Peruvinct  is  separated,  the  formula  of  which  is  CigHitOi.  In  these  cases  three 
atoms  of  cinnameine  and  two  of  water  produce  two  atoms  of  dry  cinnamic  acid 
and  one  of  peruvine. 

These  researches  on  the  nature  of  the  balsams  are  due  to  Fremy ;  but  Richter 
has  advanced  that  the  balsam  of  Peru  contains  two  oils,  which  he  terms  Myrio- 

*  spermine  and  Myroxyline^  the  relation  of  which  to  peruvine  and  cinnameine  is  not 
yet  established. 

By  the  action  of  an  excess  of  nitric  acid,  both  oil  of  cinnamon  and  cinnamic  acid 
are  converted  into  oil  of  bitter  almonds  and  benzoic  acid. 

Oil  of  Clovesy  Eugenic  Add,  ^c. 

The  oil  obtained  by  distillation  from  the  undeveloped  flower-buds  of  the  eugenia 
caryophyllata  is  a  mixture  of  several  bodies.  By  the  action  of  potash,  it  is  separa- 
ted into  a  volatile  oil  which  does  not  possess  active  properties,  is  lighter  than 
water,  and  consists  of  CioHs,  while  a  eugenato  of  potash  dissolves.  From  this 
solution  the  Eugenie  Acid  is  precipitated  by  any  strong  acid. 

Eugenic  Acid.  Heavy  Oil  of  Cloves^  CsiHisOs,  is  a  colourless  oil,  sp.  gr.  1-079 ;  it 
boils  at  470<^ ;  its  taste  and  smell  are  those  of  cloves.  It  forms,  with  the  metallic 
oxides,  well-defined  salts,  most  of  which  are  soluble  and  crystallizable. 

When  the  common  oil  of  cloves  is  kept  for  some  time,  it  depositee  a  crystalline 
substance,  Caryophyllinet  CaoHieOj ;  it  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  insoluble  in  water.  It 
is  volatile.  From  water  distilled  with  cloves  a  different  body  separates  in  pearly 
scales,  having  the  formula  CjoHisOi.    It  is  called  Eugenine. 

The  eugenic  acid  and  eugenine  are  rendered  blood-red  by  contact  with  nitric  add. 

The  Light  Oil  of  Cloves  has  sp.  gr.  =0-918 ;  it  boils  at  287^. 

Oil  of  Spircea  Ulmaria,     Salicide  of  Hydrogen, 

The. oil  distilled  from  the  flowers  of  the  meadow-sweet  is  a  mixture  of  a  light 
and  of  a  heavy  oil,  with  a  sohd  body  like  camphor.  The  heavy  oil  is  of  much  in- 
terest, from  the  number  of  compounds  which  it  forms,  and  from  our  being  able  to 
form  it  at  will,  although  from  a  body,  salicine,  which  has  not  been  found  to  exist  in 
the  spirsa.  The  impure  oil  of  spiraea  is  purified  by  adding  potash,  by  which  the 
light  oil  is  separated,  and  Salicide  of  Potassium  formed,  wtuch,  when  acted  on  by 
sulphuric  acid,  yields  the  Salicide  of  Hydrogen  pure. 

To  form  it  artificially,  equal  parts  of  salicine  and  bichromate  of  potash  are  to  bo 
distilled  with  2^  parts  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  20  of  water.  There  is  heat  evolved  and 
much  gas  disengaged ;  on  then  distilling,  the  heavy  oil  passes  over.  Two  atoms 
of  dry  saUcine  (C42H21O18),  without  any  oxygen,  might  yield  three  atoms  of  oil, 
8(CuH604),  and  six  of  water ;  but  the  reaction  is  far  more  complicated  in  reality, 
as  four  parts  of  salicine  yield  but  one  of  oil. 

The  properties  of  this  oil  show  it  to  be  a  compound  of  a  radical  (Ct4Hs04),  Sali- 
eyUy  Syl.,  with  hydrogen  ;  it  acts  as  a  hydracid  in  combining  with  metallic  oxides ; 
jta  specific  gravity  is  11 73 ;  it  boils  at  380°.  The  specific  gravity  of  its  vapour  is 
4260.  In  this  and  in  composition  it  agrees  with  crystallized  benzoic  acid,  with 
which  it  is  isomeric.  The  alkaline  Saliddes  are  soluble  and  crystallizable ;  those 
of  lead,  zinc,  and  mercury  are  insoluble.  If  a  solution  of  any  sahclde  be  mixed 
with  a  solution  of  a  sesqui-sait  of  iron,  the  liquor  assumes  a  fine  purple  colour,  by 
which  the  oil  is  well  characterized. 

When  salicide  of  hydrogen  is  heated  with  caustic  potash,  hydrogen  is  evolved, 
and  Salicylic  Acid,  Syi.O.,  formed ;  the  potash  salt  being  dissolved  in  water,  and 
muriatic  acid  added,  the  new  acid  is  precipitated,  and  is  purified  by  recrystalUza- 
Uon ;  it  dissolves  in  boiling  water ;  it  may  be  sublimed,  and  condenses  in  long 
needles,  like  benzoic  acid ;  it  possesses  the  usual  acid  properties ;  its  salts  ara 
generally  solaUe,  and  resemble  closely  the  hensoates. 


OIL    OF    MUSTARD,    ETC. 

Ev  the  lecsoa  of  ridohne  oo  silieide  of  hydrogen,  Chloride  of  SaluyU  is  foimd, 
^li.'l  ;  It  crr^taUtWs  m  riKMnboidal  tables,  which  melt  and  sublime  ondecco- 
pC<J«^: .  boxnictf  lad  K^lme  pve  similar  oompounds ;  with  nitric  acid  it  prodnoa 
>\*/M.u.'^ii.-  S.-itL  Syi^Ow  whkh  ciTstaliizes  in  long  prisms,  and  onites  wnk 

'."V  wvoiv'xMA  oc  sifacr]  with  benrl  is  very  remarkable ;  they  contain  the  sinie 
V-*^.*4<«t  *^  c-a:>xl  0)«iis»  hot  11  is  combined  in  salicyl  with  4,  and  in  benzyl  with 
>uft  V  i£v.ii»  X  .'A^'.^va.  By  the  action  of  ammonia  on  the  chloride  of  salicyl  and  oi  * 
vkf  .ti.  u^  TY^iSM  s  SKW  clearly  shown,  for  the  oxygen  in  the  radical  may  be 
icvuirti  '<u  'JM  ^■wi^^fi.vwi  ol'  benzyl.  Thus  the  Chlorosalicamide  is  C^jHuCU. 
^^VV  /f  .T.'wr^'  i.vr>iH*Oi  -  |N')Ci. ;  that  is,(Bz.}N.)Cl.  By  the  direct  actio 
^  iimnua^a  \*a  -.^  wdKide  of  hydrogen,  the  corresponding  (Ct4H50i .  }N.)+H. 
-na.*  X  vr-A^i  la  th»  new  radical,  which  is  evidently  Nitruret  of  Bcnsyf,  the 
laiittf  .».Si«iA?i  m^t  be  given  (see  p.  572). 

Essential  Oil  of  Mustard. 

rSf  AL  ^lOcaaNii  by  distilling  the  seeds  of  the  sinapis  nigra  with  water  is  renurt- 
»Lhv  vr  13  xzttMuliy  complex  constitution,  as  it  contains  five  elements ;  its  Air- 
Biua  Kuuf  v"kHx-N4  •  ^»^^  ^Vhen  pure,  it  is  colourless ;  it  boils  at  289^ ;  itt 
jiiiv^iic  {ri«:fiT  »  1 1)15 ;  that  of  its  vapour  is  3370 ;  when  acted  on  by  nitric  acid, 
\  «-«\v»  $;i^^unc  acid  and  an  organic  product ;  with  caustic  potash  it  fonns  aol* 
jdar^fc  ia«£  M^^^x^yanurct  of  potassium,  and  organic  products  which  have  not  ben 
«>\«ibtM  ^^'ith  ammonia  it  forms  a  substance  in  large  white  crystals,  the  for- 
votu  v<  ^Ix-*  »  OjtH«>N4  .  S$Os4-4N.Hj.  Our  knowledge  of  the  chemical  natare 
n  -.J  tf  oJ  s  yvc  impertoct  It  has  been  only  established  that  it  does  not  exist  in 
ue  ;^>».  v\nj*  hke  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  formed  at  the  moment  of  distillation. 

l>ir  A\v*9 1>(  mustard  contain  two  crystalline  substances.  Of  these,  Suifkotin- 
gfm.^f'ui  St  v«ained  by  a  pnxrcss  similar  to  that  used  for  preparing  amygdahne.  It 
^  «i-va  ^Kir\\  white*;  soluble  in  alcohol  and  water ;  it  contains  the  same  five  ele- 
jiRm«»  M  the  otU  which  is  probably  formed  from  it  by  the  action  of  the  emubin  of 
«.^>  9^v*.  A«  is  the  case  with  amygdaline.  The  principle  of  the  mustard  seed  to 
%^vSk  'X  A\^{^at9  to  owe  most  of  its  pungency  has  been  termed  Stnapmne ;  its 
ii*va.*4«A«n  is  complex;  it  does  not  contain  any  sulphur,  and  hence  can  act  bat 
iM!i«\Ni>  lu  the  fonnation  of  the  essential  oil.  Fremy  considers  the  essential  od 
^  V  x'^tiMHl  by  the  action  of  the  albumen  of  the  secKl  on  a  pocuhar  acid  body, 
»>i.c>>  V  U'rius  Myronic  Acid ;  but  this  has  not  been  analyzed,  and  we  do  not  know 
(£»  Mti.vMt^  to  siiiapisine,  with  which  it  may  possibly  be  identical.  The  fonnula 
|iti«M  iV'vv  for  tho  oil  is  that  of  Dumas ;  Lowig  has  since  analyzed  it,  and  denies 
vvu  ^  vXMttJims  oxygen,  assigning  to  it  the  formula  N.Cg  .  HjSz.  Accurate  re- 
,«jia;v«^>«i  viit  the  ci>nstitution  of  tliese  bodies  are  very  much  to  be  desired. 

x*-.»  i^i  i2^s» — Oils  jirc'Cxisting  in  Hie  Plant,     Properties  not  Acid. 

'^X'-w.*  v*ils  ar^*  very  numerous,  and  so  similar  in  properties  that  a  spe- 
,-1^  , cwcnj^liow  is  quite  unnecessary  for  each.  They  are  characterized 
>•  K'i  iv^iA^lving  in  solution  of  potash,  by  being  lighter  than  water,  and 
\.  t  v^eei  ottorj^'lic  action  on  the  animal  system  than  the  oils  of  the  first 
,  .v>8u  l*^*^  combine  with  muriatic  acid  to  form  heavy  oily  substances, 
"ii  ^•»^^*  %N*A^  crystalline.  When  put  in  contact  with  iodine,  they  fre- 
,.^*i.  \  ^N^:^ltMnt*  with  it  so  energetically  as  to  produce  a  feeble  explosion. 
•V\  ,.>.o."-HN  h\  Jr\^g^Mi  is  removed,  and  an  oily  liquid,  heavier  than  water, 
0.  *»vv.  vwK  Hu*  oil,  as  yielded  by  the  plant,  consists  of  two  substan- 
^\*»  s-^'v  A.*^.-**  y\ian>;*/«:n),  the  other  liquid  {Elaopten) ;  tl>e  former  gener- 
vA  ;,  ^'^.A.  -.'.v*  when  the  oil  is  long  kept.  I  prefer  to  term  the  liquid 
„.kHV  .  V  .N  » *tul  the  solid  portion  the  camphor  of  the  plant.     We  some- 

■sx  ,'vV.''i*c  liKso  oils  forming  the  camphor  artificially,  by  contact  with 


>t  t  • 


V.*?  jt.s  «^>"  ^^  ^^^  naturally  divided  into  two  groups,  according 
s  •  nXHKd^"  o\v^*n  or  not.     The  following  table  includes  all  the  ira- 
"s,..x..*  *c«L  ^*  ;^*  history  of  the  oils  (elaoptens)  containing  oxygen : 


MBOTBAL    BgSBHTIAL    OILB,   BTC. 


n..i,ijji„*,»i. 

.v.. 

i«.i.. 

.=KP.. 

Cajepul 

Uvemler 

Rosemary 

SS!™:  :  :  :  : 

0y37 

oase 

OaBT 
0936 

oeio 

347° 
897= 

38S" 
396° 

618= 

85-i° 

C«H„0. 
C„H,0, 

ObHbO, 
C„H„0 

C„H„(>, 

7690 

Marjoram 

0914 
0-S67 

FenDei 

0i)fl7 

Peppennint 

OiMM 
0837 
0666 
l)'860 

446" 
333" 

From  the  recent  exDeriroentaofGerliBrdtBDdCahoura,  it  appears  that, 
by  the  action  of  fuaea  hydrate  of  potash,  most  essential  oils  containing 
oxygen  may  be  separaced  into  an  acid,  and  an  oil  destitute  of  oxygen. 
Some  of  the  results  obtained  by  those  chemists  are  of  great  interest ; 
thus,  from  the  oil  of  valerian,  C^H^O.,  yalertanic  acid  is  obtaioed,  and 
an  oil  which  absorbs  oxygen  with  great  rapidity  and  generates  common 
camphor.     The  oil  of  chamomile  also  yields  valerianic  acid. 

The  oil  of  cumin  (cuminum  cyminum),  of  which  the  characters  have 
been  given  in  the  table,  yields,  when  treated  with  hydrate  of  potash,  a  pe- 
culiar acid,  Cumenic  Add,  whose  formula  is  CnH,[0,+  Aq.  ;  it  is  per- 
fectly white,  crystallizes  in  fine  prismatic  tables,  tastes  sour,  fuses  at 
107°,  and  may  be  distilled  unchanged.  If  cumenate  of  barytes  be  dis- 
tilled at  a  dull  red  heal,  a  colourless  liquid  oil  is  obtained,  which  boils  at 
292°  ;  it  is  termed  Cymen ;  its  formula  is  C,|Hit,  being  isomeric  with 
mesilylcne  ;  with  sulphuric  acid  cymen  unites,  forming  CymtntvlpKime 
Acid,  C„H„  .  SiOp  which  forms  well-characterized  soluble  salts.  By  the 
action  of  chlorine  and  of  bromine  on  the  oil  of  cumin,  heavy  oily  com- 
pounds  are  obtained,  whose  formuls  are  CbH„  ,  0,CI.,  and  Ca,H,i .  OjBr. 

It  is  evident  that  in  these  compounds  a  radical  [Cutngl],  C^HnOt,  ex- 
actly analogous  to  benzyl,  may  be  assumed,  and  the  cymen  has  the  place 
of  benzin.  The  carbohydrogen  of  the  oil  of  cumin  is  termed  by  Ca- 
hours  Cumen ,-  its  formula  is  Ga]H,4 ;  its  specific  gravity  0*S60 ;  it  boila 
at  .330° ;  it  may  be  prepared  artificially  also  from  common  camphor ; 
with  sulphuric  acid  it  forms  Cumensulphurie  Add,  which  resembles  com- 
pletely the  other  acids  of  that  class. 

The  stearoptens,  or  camphors  containing  oxygen,  will  be  described  by. 
and -by. 

The  following  table  contains  a  similar  view  of  the  most  important  oils 
not  containing  oxygen : 


!1:«.^l«rb.0d. 

Jta. 

■Si? 

T^^. 

«*,- 

=--X.~-~i- 

Copaiva 

Parsley 

Ifnjper 

0-847 
0-878 

6-839 

343" 

473" 
4100 
311° 
315= 

31*6° 

U 

's 

1 

i 

—3°  5'.  left.  * 

-Uoo  I',  kfi.' 

-1-39°  a;  right. 
—13''  3'.  left. 

Cul>eb9 

Black  Pepper     .     .    . 

nupentine    .... 

0939 

576  ISOMETRIC    OILS    OF    TUBPBNTINB* 

Although  these  oils  have  all  the  same  per  cent,  composition,  they  dtt 
fer  iD  the  formula  of  their  atom,  timt  of  turpentine  being  C»Hi^  that 
of  cubebsy  CisHit,  and  all  the  others  being  C,oHq«  Althougli,  even  as  giv 
en  in  the  table,  they  constitute  a  remarkable  group  of  isomeric  bodies, 
yet  each  one  is  capable  of  changing  its  molecular  condition  in  various 
ways,  and  thus  generating  other  bodies,  still  more  closely  isoooeric,  ss 
they  differ  only  in  their  action  on  polarized  light.  Of  these  changes 
I  shall  describe  only  those  of  oil  of  turpentine,  wiiich  will  serve  as  an 
example. 

By  contact  with  oil  of  vitriol,  oil  of  turpentine  changes  into  another 
liquid,  which  has  the  same  specific  gravity  both  in  the  state  of  iiqnid  and 
of  vapour,  the  same  boiling  point,  and  the  same  atomic  weight,  but  is  to- 
tally without  action  on  polarized  light.     This  new  liquid  is  called  Ttrt' 
hene.     If  the  oil  of  turpentine  be  acted  on  by  muriatic  acid  gas,  it  com- 
bines therewith,  forming  a  dense  liquid,  which  is  muriate  of  terebene,aDd 
which  has  no  action  on  light ;  but  another  portion  of  the  turpentine  unites 
with  the  muriatic  acid  unchanged,  and  forms  a  solid,  which  crystallizes 
in  fine  white  prisms,  and,  from  its  remarkable  odour,  is  called  artifiM 
Camphor.     In  this  solid  the  oil  of  turpentine  preserves  all  its  action  upon 
light,  and,  for  convenience,  it  may  obtain  the  name  Camphemef  and  the 
solid  is  then  Muriate  of  Camphene.     Now  if  this  solid  be  distilled  with 
lime^  the  muriatic  acid  is  removed  and  an  oil  obtained,  which  differs 
from  camphene  only  in  having  no  action  on  light,  while  it  differs  from 
terebene  in  forming  with  muriatic  acid  a  solid  product.     This  oil  is 
termed  Camphileney  and  the  Muriate  of  Camphilene  is  distinguished  from 
the  muriate  of  campheoe  in  being  quite  destitute  of  rotatory  power. 
From  none  of  these  products  can  the  true  oil  of  turpentine,  or  camphene, 
be  regenerated.     There  are  thus  three  forms  of  oil  of  turpentine,  of 
which  two  give  solid  compounds,  and  the  third  a  liquid,  with  muriatic 
acid  ;  two  are  without  action  on  light,  but  the  camphene  rotates  power* 
fully  to  the  left :  with  chlorioe  they  all  give  heavy  liquids,  all  of  which 
have  the  formula  CaoHisCl4,  but  are  distinguished  from  each  other  by  their 
action  upon  polarized  light;  the  Chlorcamphene  presenting  the  anom- 
alous character  of  a  rotatory  power  to  the  right. 

When  oil  of  turpentine  is  mixed  with  nitric  acid  and  gently  heated,  a 
thick  and  heavy  oily  substance  is  produced,  apparently  by  their  direct 
union,  and  may  be  separated  by  the  addition  of  cold  water.  If,  however, 
the  materials  be  left  to  themselves,  after  some  time,  violent,  almost  ex- 
plosive action  sets  in,  copious  red  fumes  are  given  off,  and  a  resinous  ma- 
terial formed,  which,  by  boiling  with  more  nitric  acid,  dissolves,  and  the 
solution,  on  cooling,  yields  crystals  of  Turpentinic  Acid.  Its  compositioo 
was  found  by  Bromeis  to  be  CuHc07+ Aq.  The  exact  theory  of  its  for- 
mation has  not  been  as  yet  ascertained. 

The  other  oils  of  this  class  are  capable  of  similar  metamorphoses, 
which  need  not  be  specially  detailed. 

The  type  CsH4  exists  probably  in  all  essential  oils,  for  it  will  be  seen, 
by  reference  to  the  former  table  of  oils  containing  oxygen,  that  their  fbr- 
mulee  consist  in  multiples  of  C5H4,  combined  with  oxygen,  or  with  the 
elements  of  water. 

B.  Of  the  Camphors  or  Siearopiens  of  the  Oils. 
The  most  remarkable  substance  of  this  class  is  the  common  camphor, 
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which  is  extracted  from  the  wood  of  the  laurus  and  drjrahalanops  cam' 
phora  by  distillation  with  water.  In  the  plant  it  is  mixed  with  the  cam« 
phor-oil  (CisHieO.)y  from  the  gradual  oxidation  of  which  it  appears  to  be 
produced. 

Camphor  forms  a  white  semitransparent  mass,  crystallized  in  irregu« 
lar  octohedrons.  It  is  very  tough  and  difficult  to  powder ;  its  specific 
gravity  is  0*986 ;  its  taste  is  bitter ;  its  odour  is  well  known ;  it  melts  at 
847^,  and  boils  at  390°,  subliming  unaltered ;  it  is  sparingly  soluble  in 
water,  but  easily  so  in  alcohol  and  ether ;  its  formula  is  CnHicOs.  The 
specific  gravity  of  its  vapour  is  5317,  which  might  be  considered  as  form- 
ed  by  one  volume  of  vapour  of  camphene  and  half  a  volume  of  oxygeD 
(4776+551*3).  Hence  camphor  and  camphor^oil  may  be  looked  upon 
as  oxides  of  an  oil  of  the  turpentine  ftimily. 

When  camphor  is  heated  with  lime,  water,  and  an  oil,  Camphron 
(CsoH220.),  are  produced.  With  muriatic  acid  it  unites,  forming  a  90U 
ourless  liquid,  whose  formula  is  CJ^yi  •  Ofi\.  By  boiling  with  strong 
nitric  acid,  it  is  completely  converted  into  Camphoric  Acid. 

This  acid  crystallizes  in  small  rhomboidal  tables,  which  taste  sour  and 
bitter ;  it  melts  at  145°,  gives  off  water,  and  leaves  the  anhydrous  acid, 
which  melts  at  423°,  and  distils  over  at  518°  without  alteration.  The 
formula  of  the  anhydrous  acid  is  C|oH709 ;  the  crystals  contain  an  atom 
of  water.  The  salts  of  camphoric  acid  are  not  important,  and  appear  to 
differ  in  properties  according  as  the  dry  or  hydrated  acid  was  employed 
to  form  them.  The  CamphorcUe  of  Ether  is  a  dense  liquid,  which,  with 
camphoric  acid,  forms  the  Camphtmnic  Acid^  a  thick,  heavy  liquid,  which 
is  decomposed  by  heat,  and  forms  unimportant  salts. 

When  camphor  is  distilled  with  glacial  phosphoric  acid,  water  is  form- 
ed,  and  a  volatile  oil  passes  over,  having  the  formula  Cg|H,4,  and  identical 
in  every  respect  with  the  Cymen  obtained  from  oil  of  cumin,  as  descri* 
bed  in  p.  575. 

When  camphor  in  vapour  is  passed  over  hydrate  of  potash,  heated  to 
about  700°,  an  acid  is  formed,  which  has  the  formula  GnHnOj+Aq. 
This  Camphoric  Add,  fuses  at  176°,  and  boils  at  482° ;  it  may  be  distil- 
led unchanged.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  abundantly  in  aU 
cohol  and  ether,  and  crystallizes  from  these  solutions  on  cooling.  When 
it  is  heated  with  phosphoric  acid,  a  volatile  oil  is  produced,  Vamphol'enf 
having  the  formula  CjgHie.  When  campholeate  of  lime  is  distilled,  an- 
other oily  fluid  is  formed,  whose  formula  is  CisHitO. 

Of  the  camphors  of  the  other  volatile  oils,  only  a  few  require  any  de« 
tailed  notice.  The  characters  of  most  of  them  are  given  in  the  follow* 
ing  table : 


FtSBt  gi^ai  Qw  CuBpinr* 


Rose  (Otto) . 
Parsley  .  . 
Iris  Florentina 
Elicampane  . 
Asarum  .  . 
Fennel  .  . 
Anise .  .  . 
Peppermint  . 
Cubebs  .  . 
Turpentine  . 


9^  Or. 
■  liqoid. 


1-014 


Meldof 
rMat 


77° 
70° 


108® 
lOi** 

64« 
91° 


1057 

4D 


802' 


Boiliac 
FdibI. 


660° 
652° 


630° 
428° 
430° 
406° 


Sir 


Gr. 
of  Vapoor. 


5680 
5455 


C.H. 

CiaH704 

C4H4O. 

C7H6O. 

C16H11O4 

CfoHiaOs 

CaoHiflOa 

CfiHioOa 

CieHnO. 

C9oHao04 


'^  1  i:  >   \  s  0  F  T  u  B  p  K  X  r  :  T  z. 

.^«,.--.:c    :tis«  *crnui»  with  those  cf  -.se  r^:vrresponding  oOi 

-  -r      •».   2e  >nmpborB  arise  fr»:r:  Tir.i:«:s  causes  ;  Id  some 

^^  ,~    -•..^.•-.  «:ui  the  oils,  ia  oC2«=r*  ziiie*  of  them,  and  io 

.  -  ^>       .-a  J«  jamphorof  turptr.:iz«r  =:j.y  i>e  formed  atwili, 

^     ^    .  ..-;  *aar,  and  then  e.\po«i=z  ::  -o  cold  ;  the  hydrate 

J]^        *     ..    .   -.. —-:t?s8  prisms,  sometimes  :f  ^ri:a;  size. 

..     .-.-^x^i.'A.'r  iwis  been  found  to  yie.z.  dv  the  action  of  re. 

.^. .   -..iikvauds.    Thus,  by  the  acuoc  of  gliicial  phosphoric 

.  .-:c-.  I  light  oil  was  obtained,  iiaving  the  formula  Cg 

jt'-  M-nthen.     By  the  action  of  chlorine,  a  thick,  heavy 

.,-...  -*;iH,4 .  CUOf     By  nitric  acid,  mes'^hen  yields  a  heavy 

.-..»<»  ::ioh  possesses  acid  properties  :  aad  with  chlorine, 

^>  .  ?* -■i^>■  yellow  liquid,  having  the  formula  C2,[I„C]s. 

:^^i  ivsicf  fields  with  bromine  a  crysia.iino  substance,  CkH,. 

.a  -..:  .^  .Hiuno  acid  an  oily  substance,  ^R/jroiii«,  isomeric  with 

.     ..-.L  iCii  11  is  converted  into  a  body  which  crystallizes  in 

...s*.   iv^' ■  Ac:.:.  C,«lI|Oj-hAq.,  which  forms  salts  with  metal- 

.>.  -u  ^-^^^  ">  wriher  action  the  Nitranisic  Acid,  CmHs  .  N.0,+ 

C,  Of' the  Resins. 

-^    --c*  .V  -r..*  CAS*  apprsxich  closely  to  the  camphors  in  compo- 

.    *-.  .x—..';-sk  >.;;  art"  distinguished  by  not  being  volatile  without 

..  .  w**.  :■  i".  i-'.'-  ^:r*i:  generally  capable  of  acting  as  acids.     The  most 

^.  »      .V  r.rs:  sjxH'ially  noticed,  and  the  properties  and  formula 

,        ..».   .  ;;  ,  x.^rossod  in  a  table. 

:,^  \rytr%:ine. — The  ordinary  white  resin  coexists,  in  the  dif- 
4\—  -**-'.>  -»  ---^^^  wi^l^  oil  of  turpentine,  and  is  obtained  by  making 
^.,>*...»  ••  u— 1  :he  bark,  when  the  thick,  tenacious  turpentine  flows 
-.^^  «  :vii  distilled  with  water,  gives  otT  the  oil,  while  the  resin 
^.^.  :3».  ■  ^  >  -'^-ed  Colophony.  It  is  a  mixture  of  two  resins,  which, 
*•*  f*  :ic  same  composition,  differ  in  properties,  and  are  termed 
^    ....    .  u  -^  ^-'o  acids. 

>.     ••.•^  .  ic'd  is  obtained  by  digesting  colophony  reduced  to  fine 

.^^:.    .   •-•-  *f.*irit  of  sp.  gr.  0'865,  which  docs  not  dissolve  sylvic 

'^^  >.-..i:oii  is  to  be  mixed  with  a  spirituous  solution  of  acetate 

^^     ^   ,ujr  a5  a  precipitate  forms.     This  Pinate  of  Copper  is 

.     ,^    .«    I  *trong  boiling  spirit,  decomposed  by  a  little  muriatic 

..»u    ".v;*!  with  water;  the  pinic  acid  precipitates  as  a  resin- 

.. ,.  1  .••dv  be  dried  at  a  moderate  heat. 

•w.    .  .-•  ■'--•  - »^^*''  ^^*^  ^^  colourless ;  it  melts  at  257^,  but  be- 

^    ^-     i»  solution  in  alcohol  reacts  acid.     It  expels  car- 

^^,  :**."*;  its  alkaline  salts  are  soluble  ;  its  earthy  and  me- 

"  ^   .«*•  -AC  Jt  water,  but  many  of  them  soluble  in  spirit ;  its  for- 

*  ^^   *  s^  i*^\i  c<  .•::^ic  acid  iji  alcohol  is  long  exposed  to  the  air.  it 

,.\«  a5c  vitni  Oiifpinic  •/fcid,the  formula  of  which  is  C«Hjo 

"^^  ^"^  *  ^  ..->::-  iv>i  than  the  piriic.     When  heated  with  lime,  pinic 

-^-^'WAv^  i-Ni  three  different  volatile  oils  obtained,  which  need 

**""**  "^  when  the  pinic  acid  is  dissolved  by  weak  al. 


.  ^  ,1^  s«x^  the  residue  is  to  be  dissolved  in  two  parts  of 
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boiling  spirit  of  0*865 ;  on  cooling,  the  sylWc  acid  separates^  By  a  sec<* 
end  solution,  all  the  traces  of  pinic  acid  may  be  removed.  The  pure  syl- 
vic  acid  crystallizes  from  its  alcoholic  solution  in  colourless  rhombic 
prisms ;  it  melts  at  212^  ;  it  is  e€isily  soluble  in  strong  alcohol  and  io 
ether,  but  insoluble  in  water  ;  its  formula  is  Cgfi,joO^»  Its  salts  are  ex- 
actly similar  to  those  of  pinic  acid. 

When  either  pinic  or  sylvic  acids  are  kept  melted  for  some  time,  they 
become  brown,  and  change  into  a  resin  very  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol, 
and  possessed  of  stronger  acid  properties  than  either ;  it  is  termed  Colo* 
phoruc  Jldd ;  it  exists  in  small  quantity  in  common  resin. 

The  resin  of  the  spruce  fir  has  been  found  by  Johnstone  to  be  a  nux* 
ture  of  two  resins,  which  are  separated  by  means  of  alcohol.  The  more 
soluble,  or  A  resin,  has  the  formula  C^oHaiOo;  the  less  soluble,  or  B  r6s« 
in,  that  of  C40H39O5 ;  they  both  possess  acid  characters. 

For  the  manufacture  of  tar  and  pitch,  the  pine  wood  containing  tur« 
pentine  is  exposed  to  a  kind  of  destrqctive  distillation,  in  kilns  hollowed 
out  in  the  ground.  Although  a  large  quantity  of  the  resin  flows  out  un- 
decomposed  (as  colopholic  acid),  yet  the  important  components  of  the 
tar  are  bodies  belonging  to  a  difierent  series,  which  will  be  described^ 
hereafter. 

A  great  variety  of  resins,  of  important  use  in  medicine  and  in  the  arts, 
exude  from  trees,  either  pure,  or  mixed  with  oils,  or  with  gums  (Gum 
Resins),  sometimes  with  benzoic  or  cinnamic  acids,  constituting  Balsams* 
Frequently  there  are  many  kinds  of  resins  mixed  together,  but  they  all 
possess  the  characters  of  fusibility,  insolubility  in  water,  and  of  being 
dissolved  by  alcohol,  ether,  essential  oils,  and  alkaline  solutions.  Their 
composition  is  given  in  the  following  table  : 


Anime  Resin    .    .    .    »\  r*  xx  f\ 
Elemi  Resin     .    .    .    .  J  ^^oHasO. 

Fossii  Copal  ....  CioHaO. 
B.  Mastic  Resin  .  .  .  C49H3JO2 
Antiar  Resin  ....  C40H30O2 
B.  Copal  Resin     .    .    .    C^HsiOs 

Birch  Resin C^oHasOa 

A.  Mastic  Resin   .    .    »}  n  -a  n 
Copaiva  Resin      .    .    .  J  C4oH8i04 

A.  Elemi  Resin     .    .    .  {  C^oHaOi 

B.  Olibanum  Resin   .    .  ) 

C.  Sandarach  ....  C^oHjoOe 
Ammoniac  Resin .  .  .  C^oHj^Og 
B.  Assafcetida  ....    C^oHkOs 

Guiacum dsiHaPio 

Bdellium  Resin     .    .  ^^  n  Ji  n 
A.  Sandarach  .    .    .^^C^oHwO, 


B.  Sandarach    .    .    .    .  ?  ri  xr  n^ 
AEuphorbium      .    .    J^^JWi"* 

Asphaitene in  -a.^jTu 

A^Ubanum     .    .    .    .jC4oHaO» 

Labdanum CisHssOr 

Pasto  Resin C^oHasOt 

Sagapenum  .....  C4oH»09 

Scammony doHaiOn 

Jalap  Resin C4oH940io 

Gkilbanum C40H27O7 

Dragon's  Blood     .    .    .  C^qH^iOs 

Qamboge C^oHesOg 

A.  Assafcetida  ....  C4oHisOi» 
Acaroid  Resin  ....  C^oHaoOit 
Opoponax C^oHisOif 

B.  Benzoin  Resin  .    .    .  C4oHsOt 
A.  Benzoin  Resin  .    .    .  C^sHseOr 


In  all  this  series  of  resins,  it  is  evident  that  the  carbon  remains  unaU 
tered,  and  Johnstone  has  shown  that  they  may  all  be  considered  as  deri« 
Ted  from  oils  having  the  turpentine  constitution  =C«»Haf 

A  substance  which  is  connected  with  the  preceding  in  many  ways  is 
Amber.  This  body  is  found  in  rounded  pieces,  mixed  with  or  attached 
to  fragments  of  decomposing  wood,  in  the  lignite  beds  of  the  north  of  Eu- 
rope. It  is  also  found,  cast  on  shore  by  the  waves,  along  the  coast  of 
the  Baltic.  It  is  yellow,  transparent,  and  often  contains  imbedded  in  it 
insects  and  parts  of  plants,  so  as  to  prove  it  to  have  been  perfectly  Hquid 
when  first  formed.  It  is,  in  foct,  the  turpentine  of  unknown  trees,  be- 
longing  to  a  former  geological  epoch;  its  specific  gravity  is  1*007 ; 


680  ambbb,  iuooinio  acid,  etc. 

wbeD  heated  it  roelti,  uid  is  ihen  totally  decomposed ;  its  rtluiixa  to 
electricity  have  been  iiitiy  noticed,  p.  108.  Amber  ia  fbund  to  be  a  mi^ 
ture  of  two  reaina,  which  are  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  a  bitumen  in- 
■oluble  in  tboie  liquidi,  a  volatile  oil,  and  a  peculiar  acid,  the  Stuximc 
Jldi.  It  ia  used  very  exteoaively  in  the  arts  as  a  material  for  varnitb- 
es,  but  to  chemiats  its  principal  interest  ia  its  electrical  properties,  and 
aa  a  source  of  its  acid. 

Sucdnic  Jidd  is  obtained  by  the  destructive  distillation  of  amber ;  it 
p&rlly  aublimea  into  the  neck  of  the  retort,  in  discoloured  crystals,  and 
partly  disa^lvea  in  the  water  which  comes  over ;  by  solution  in  nJtiie 
acid  it  may  t>o  freed  from  the  resinous  colouring  matters.  It  may  abo 
be  obtained  from  the  amber  by  digestion  with  alcohol  or  solution  ti 
potash  ;  it  hence  pre-exists  ia  the  amber,  and  is  not  produced  by  tbe 
beat.  It  a  found  in  small  quantity  also  io  colophony,  and  ia  abundantly 
produced  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  the  fatty  acida,  as  tbe  stearic  oi 
margaric. 

Succinic  acid  cryatalUzea,  from  its  solution  in  water.  In 
colourless  right  rhombic  prisma,  aa  nt,  t,  a  in  the  figure,  wind 
j  hare  the  formula  C,HiOi+ Aq. ;  when  heated  to  3&0°  it  mehi^ 
abandoning  half  its  water,  and  at  450°  sublimes  in  aa  anhy- 
drous etate ;  ila  solution  in  water  is  markedly  acid ;  when 
j  heated  with  lime,  a  volatile  liquid  ia  produced,  Shccoum^  tba 
exact  formula  of  which  is  not  established. 
The  salts  of  succinic  acid  are  mostly  soluble  aod  cryatalli- 
xable. 

The  SiKanaU  of  Soda,  prepared  by  neutralizing  the  acid  by  carboo- 
ale  of  soda,  crystallizes  in  doubly  oblique  rhombic  prisms,  of  which  i,  «,• 
are  primary,  and  x,  n  secondary  faces  in  the  figure  ;  it  is  per- 
manent in  the  air,  and  very  soluble  in  water.  Tbe  SvcdaaU 
I  of  Jlmitumia,  which  is  much  used  in  mineral  analysis  for  tbe 
separatioD  of  iron  from  manganese,  crystallizes  in  nearly  tbs 
same  form  as  the  soda-salt  figured  above.  The  succinates 
of  barytes,  lime,  and  lead  are  while  powders,  insoluble  in 
water.  The  Succinate  of  Manganeie  forms  rose-red,  four-aided  pri*- 
,  matic  crystals,  permanent  in  the  air,  and  soluble  in  ten  parts  of  cold 
water.  The  Succinate  of  the  Peroxide  of  Iron  is  precipitated  when  on 
alkaline  succinate  is  added  to  any  salt  of  iron  not  containing  an  excen 
of  acid ;  it  forms  a  pale  browDish-red  powder,  insoluble  in  cold  water, 
but  decomposed  by  boiling  water,  which  dissolves  out  the  acid  with  a 
small  quantity  of  the  iron  ;  it  dissolves  readil^JMpid  liquors. 

The  Bituccinate  if  Ammonia  gives  off  water  jrSen  heated,  and  a  white 
crystalline  solid  sublimes,  which  is  termed  Ssbmuuiud.  Its  formula  is 
C,H, .  0,N. 

The  rare  mineral,  MellUe  (see  p.  498),  is  only  found  accompaayio( 
amber  in  the  depositee  of  lisnite. 

Caoutchouc.  Indian  BuDher. — This  substance,  new  so  much  osed  Id 
the  laboratory  for  connecting  pieces  of  apparatus,  and  so  extensitrelyefB> 
ployed  in  the  arts,  possesses  much  similarity  to  the  reslna.  It  dissolves 
but  imperfectly  even  in  ether,  its  proper  solvent  being  the  volatile  oils, 
into  which  it  is  converted  by  distillation.  One  of  these  ia  the  lighieat 
liquid  known,  its  specific  gravity  being  but  0.654  ;  it  boils  at  92"  ;  it  has 
been  termed  Fanubpu  _  Another,  known  as  CoMtehme,  has  a  tftoBa 
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gravity  of  0.842  ;  it  boils  at  340''.  The  compositioa  of  these  liquids, 
or  of  caoutchouc  itself  is  not  well  known,  as  they  hare  not  been,  as  yet, 
obtained  absolutely  pure ;  but,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  they  appear  all  to 
have  the  same  composition  as  oil  of  turpentine. 


CHAPTER  XXIIL 

OF  THB  SAPONIFIABLB  FATS  AND  OILS. 

The  substances  of  this  class  are  found  both  in  the  animal  and  vegeta- 
ble kingdoms  very  extensively  distributed.  In  animals,  the  various  ftits 
^  are  deposited  in  the  cavities  of  the  cellular  tissue,  but  often  also  diffused 
through  the  mass  of  the  glandular  organs.  In  plants,  the  oils  or  fats  are 
ffenendly  found  in  the  investing  membranes  of  the  seed,  or  in  the  cellu. 
lar  texture  of  the  fruit.  The  leaves  or  roots  seldom  contain  any  fatty 
matter.  The  &ts  and  oils,  as  they  exist  in  nature,  are  mixtures  of  a 
few  simple  fatty  and  oily  bodies  in  variable  proportions,  their  degree  of 
consistence  depending  on  the  relative  preponderance  of  the  solid  or  li« 
quid  constituent.  The  greater  number  of  fats  consist  of  two  simple  &ts, 
Stearine  and  Margarine^  and  a  simple  oil,  O/etn ;  but  these  three  bodies, 
which  may  be  considered  as  the  bc^ses  of  all  fats  and  oils,  are  accompa- 
nied generally  by  smaller  quantities  of  solid  or  liquid  fats,  which  are 
often  peculiar  to  a  particular  animal  or  plant.  These  hx\y  bodies  are 
all  fixed ;  that  is,  they  cannot  be  distilled  without  decomposition ;  but 
they  are  totally  converted  by  heat  into  volatile  bodies,  undergoing,  in 
some  cases,  singular  metamorphoses,  which  will  be  described  in  the  iiis- 
tory  of  the  individual  fats. 

Exposed  to  the  air,  the  fatty  bodies  gradually  absorb  oxygen,  and 
evolve  carbonic  acid ;  they  at  the  same  time  obtain  an  acid  reaction,  and 
a  smell  well  known  as  rancid.  Most  of  this  change  appears  to  result ' 
from  minute  quantities  of  azotized  organic  tissues,  which  remain  inter- 
spersed through  the  fats.  A  great  number  of  oils,  however,  absorb  ox- 
ygen very  rapidly,  and,  evolving  carbonic  acid,  change  into  a  soft  resin- 
ous body ;  they  are  hence  termed  Drying  Oils^  and  are  used  so  in  paint, 
ing.  This  drying  quality  is  increased  by  combining  the  oil  with  a  small 
quantity  of  a  base,  as  oxide  of  lead. 

The  most  important  fact  in  the  history  of  the  fixed  oils  and  fats  is, 
that,  by  the  action  of  alkalies,  they  are  converted  into  soaps ;  whence 
the  name  of  sapomfiahle  given  to  the  class.  By  means  ofthe  alkali,  the 
&X  or  oil  is  decompdsed  into  an  acid,  which  combines  with  the  base,  form- 
ing a  true  salt,  which  is  the  Soap,  and  a  substance  soluble  in  water,  of 
a  sweet  taste,  which  is  the  same,  no  matter  what  kind  of  fiit  had  been 
employed.  This  substance,  the  sweet  principle'  of  the  oilSf  or  Glyeerinet 
is  united  in  each  fat  with  a  difierent  acid,  and  hence,  as  the  fats  are  best 
described  as  salts  of  glycerine,  I  shall  first  notice  the  composition  and 
properties  of  the  base  itself. 

Of  Gfycerm^.— C«HA+ Aq.  Eq.  1157-4  or  92*3.  To  obtain  gly- 
cerine,  any  fiitty  matter  is  to  be  saponified  by  a  caustic  alkali.  The 
solution  being  decomposed  by  tartaric  acid,  which  precipitates  the  fiitty 
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acid,  is  to  be  evaporated,  and  the  glycerine  dissolved  out  by  strong  alco- 
hol. It  may  also  be  obtained  by  saponifying  the  fat  by  oxide  o?  lead, 
and  treating  the  watery  solution  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  to  precipi. 
tate  some  oxide  of  lead,  which  dissolves ;  the  glycerine  may  then  be  ob- 
tained by  evaporation. 

Glycerine  cannot  be  obtained  solid*  When  brought  to  its  greatest 
(degree  of  consistence  by  evaporation  in  vacuo  over  sulphuric  acid,  it  is 
ja  colourless  sirup,  sp.  gr.  =1*26  ;  it  dissolves  in  water  and  alcohol,  bat 
is  insoluble  in  ether;  it  is  decomposed  by  heat.  With  nitric  acid  it 
produces  oxalic  and  formic  acids.  Boiled  with  solutions  of  copper,  it 
precipitates  metallic  copper.  With  chlorine  it  forms  a  white  flocculent 
solid,  having  the  formula  C,sHi,  •  0^01,9  and  with  bromine  it  gives  a 
dense  oily  liquid,  whose  formula  is  CitHn  .  OioBrj. 

When  glycerine  is  mixed  with  oil  of  vitriol,  they  unite  without  black- 
ening, and  form  an  acid  compound,  Suiphoglyceric  Acid^  the  formula  of 
which  is  CsHyOs  .  28.0^ .  H.O.  With  bases  this  acid  forms  soluble 
salts,  having  considerable  analogy  to  the  sulphovinates.  The  Sulpho^ 
gjyceraie  ofJJme  crystallizes  in  long  delicate  needles,  whose  formula  is 
CeH^Os .  S.Os+S.Os .  Ca.O.  The  compounds  of  glycerine  with  the 
fatty  acids  constitute  the  various  kinds  of  fats  and  oils. 

Of  Stearine  and  Stearic  Acid. 

Stearine  Is  the  essential  constituent  of  all  solid  fats,  and  preponder- 
ates in  proportion  to  their  consistence.  It  is  best  obtained  from  mutton* 
suet,  either  by  washing  it  with  ether,  as  long  as  anything  is  dissolved, 
or  by  mixing  up  melted  suet  with  six  times  its  volume  of  ether,  and  sub- 
jecting the  mass,  when  cold,  to  strong  pressure.  In  both  c€ises  the  stea- 
rine remains  behind ;  it  is  generally  crystalline  like  spermaceti,  not  at 
all  greasy  between  the  fingers,  and  is  easily  powdered ;  it  melts  at  143^ ; 
it  is 'insoluble  in  water  and  in  cold  ether ;  it  dissolves  in  boiling  alcohol 
or  ether,  and  crystallizes  out  as  it  cools.  The  formula  of  stearine  is 
Ci4tHi4iOi7,  consisting  of 

1  atem  of  glycerine,       =C6H705,       j 

2  atoms  of  stearic  acid,  =Cia6HiasOio,  >  =Ci42Hi4iOit. 
2  atoms  of  water,  ^HaOi,  ) 

By  the  action  of  strong  bases  or  of  strong  acids,  it  is  separated  into 
these  constituents.     A  similar  decomposition  is  efiected  by  heat. 

Stearic  Acid  is  obtained  pure  by  saponifying  stearine  by  potash,  and 
decomposing  the  solution  by  means  of  warm  dilute  muriatic  acid.  The 
stearic  acid  which  precipitates  is  to  be  washed  with  water  and  dissolved 
in  boiling  alcohol,  whence  the  pure  acid  crystallizes,  on  cooling,  in  brill- 
iant white  plates. 

When  mutton-suet  is  directly  saponified,  very  troublesome  operations 
are  necessary  to  free  the  stearic  acid  from  the  other  fatty  acids  which 
accompany  it. 

Pure  stearic  acid  is  tasteless  and  inodorous.  It  does  not  melt  below 
158°  ;  the  melted  acid  forms  a  crystalline  mass  on  cooling ;  it  is  appa- 
rently volatile,  and  may  be  distilled  unaltered  in  close  vessels ;  it  is  in- 
floluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  hot  alcohol ;  the  solution  reddens  lit- 
mus ;  its  composition,  when  crystallized,  is  Cfl8Ha80j+ 2  Aq.  When  heat- 
ed in  contact  with  lime,  carbonic  acid  is  formed,  and  a  volatile  liquidi 
Stearim,  whose  formula  is  CJijO. 
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Stearic  acid  is  'but  feeble  in  its  action :  it  expels  tbe  carbonic  add 
from  the  alkalies  only  when  the  solution  is  boiling.  It  is  bibasic»  form- 
ing two  classes  of  salts,  the  BistearateSf  which  contain  one  atom  of  water 
and  one  of  fixed  base,  and  the  Neutral  SteanUes,  which  contain  two  atoms 
of  fixed  base*  The  alkaline  stearates  are  the  only  salts  soluble  in  water ; 
they  dissolve  also  in  alcohol.  If  neutral  stearate  of  potash  be  mixed 
with  a  large  quantity  of  boiling  water,  it  is  decomposed,  one  half  of  the 
potash  becoming  free,  and  the  Mistearate  of  Potash  precipitating  in  minute 
crystalline  scales.  A  solution  of  soap  precipitates  all  earthy  and  metaU 
lie  salts,  producing  insoluble  stearates. 

The  Stearic  Ether  is  exceedingly  remarkable,  as  it  corresponds  exactly 
to  stearine  in  composition,  the  glycerine  being  replaced  by  ether.  Thus 
its  formula  is 

1  atom  of  ether,  =C4H50.,       \ 

8  atoms  of  stearic  acid,  =Ci«HiaiOio,  V  Ci«HiacOis=l  atom  of  stearic  ether. 

3  atoms  of  water,  =H80ti  ) 

Stearic  acid  is  now  very  extensively  used  for  making  candles.  The 
tallow  is  saponified  by  boiling  with  a  thin  paste  of  lime.  The  glycerine 
is  washed  out,  and  the  soap  being  decomposed  by  muriatic  acid,  the  oleic 
acid  is  removed  from  the  stearic  acid  by  violent  pressure  between  folds 
of  cloth.  The  pure  stearic  acid,  when  solidifying,  assumes  a  crystalline 
structure,  which  would  spoil  the  appearance  of  the  candle,  and  this  ten. 
dency  is  removed  by  the  very  improper  addition  of  one  part  of  arsenioua 
acid  to  about  2000  of  stearic  acid. 

^    Cf  Margarine  and  Margaric  Acid. 

Margarine  exists  along  with  stearine  in  most  fats,  but  is  most  char- 
acteristic of  human  fat.  It  is  prepared  from  the  ethereal  solution,  which 
has  led  the  stearine  undissolved.  This  liquor  is  to  be  evaporated,  and 
the  residue  dissolved  in  bpiling  alcohol,  from  which  the  margarine  crys« 
tallizes  as  the  solution  cools ;  it  melts  at  118°.  In  all  other  properties 
it  resembles  stearine,  but  is  much  more  soluble  in  ether  and  aJcohol ;  it 
consists  of  C74H74O12. 

lutom  of  glycerine,  =CeH70s,    ) 

2  atoms  of  margaric  acid,  z=zCiMt^i,  >  =Ct4H740ii,  1  atom  of  margarine. 

1  atom  of  water,  =H.O.,       1 

By  the  action  of  bases  it  is  separated  into  glycerine  and  margaric  acid. 

The  preparation  of  Margaric  Acid  is  precisely  similar  to  that  of  the 
stearic  acid,  which  it  resembles  very  closely,  being  most  different  in  its 
melting  point,  which  is  140°.  On  solidifying,  it  crystallizes  in  white 
needles.  When  carefully  heated,  it  volatilizes  without  alteration.  The 
formula  of  margaric  acid  is  CmH830s+ Aq.  If  it  be  mixed  with  lime  and 
distilled,  carbonic  acid  is  produced,  which  combines  with  the  lime,  and 
a  volatile  substance  is  obtained,  which  is  termed  Margaron.  Its  formula 
is  CttHagO.  It  is  a  white  solid,  of  a  pearly  lustre,  which  melts  at  170°, 
and  forms,  on  cooling,  a  crystalline  mass  like  spermaceti.  By  repeated 
distillation  with  lime,  all  oxygen  is  removed  as  carbonic  acid,  and  a  vol- 
atile oily  substance  obtained,  having  the  composition  of  defiant  gas. 

The  experiments  of  Redtenbacher  have  indicated  a  remarkable  source 
of  margaric  acid  in  the  distillation  of  stearic  acid.  The  distilled  product, 
though  in  appearance  unchanged  stearic  acid,  yet  does  not  in  reality 
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4k>ntaln  any  trace  of  it,  being  a  mixture  of  margaric  acid,  of  maiguoMb 
jand  of  tiie  volatile  oily  carbobydrogen.     The  reaction  being  that 

{6  atoms  of  margaric  add,  QmAb^Om, 
1  atom  of  water,  H.O., 

1      **      maigarone,        CaHiiO., 
1      **      carbonic  acid,     COg, 
The  oily  carbohydrogen,    Cs^Hm- 

Redtenbacher  doubts  the  real  existence  of  stearone,  as  none  of  it  k 
produced  in  this  reaction. 

The  salts  of  margaric  acid  resemble  perfectly  the  atearates  in  their 
propesties,  but  the  acid  being  monobasic,  there  is  but  one  class  of  maigi^ 
rates.  The  pearly  lustre  of  the  crystalline  scales  <^  the  margarate  of 
potash  gave  occasion  to  the  name  of  this  acid,  from  the  word  fiOfyapt' 
n]^9  a  pearL 

If  we  compare  the  formulae  of  the  bodies  now  described,  we  find  them 
capable  of  being  expressed  by  a  very  simple  theory :  thus,  indicating  an 
hypothetic  carbobydrogen,  CCiHjs,  by  R.,  the  stearic  acid  becomes  Rt+ 
Oi,  and  the  margaric  acid,  R.+Oa,  being  related  as  hyposulphuric  and 
sulphuric  acids.  Also,  as  Redtenbacher  has  remarked,  all  the  result! 
obtained  might  be  accounted  for  by  ascribing  to  margarone  the  ibnnula 
G^HnO.,  in  which  case  it  becomes  R.-|-0.,  and  the  volatile  oil  may  be 
R.+  H.  Farther  researches  are,  however,  wanted  to  give  experimental 
evidence  on  these  points. 

Of  Olein  and  Oleic  Add. 

Olein  exists  in  small  quantity  in  the  various  solid  fats,  but  constitutes 
the  great  mass  of  the  liquid  fixed  oils  which  are  not  drying  oils.  It 
holds  dissolved,  more  or  less,  stearine  and  marearine,  of  which  the  great- 
est part  may  be  separated  by  exposure  to  cold,  when  they  crystaJh'ze. 
Olive  oil  contains  a  large  Quantity  of  margarine,  and  hence  freezes  very 
readily.  The  expressed  oil  of  sweet  almonds  is  the  purest  native  olein ; 
next  to  it  is  rape  oil. 

To  obtain  pure  ole¥n,  almond  oil  is  dissolved  in  hot  ether,  and  the  so. 
lution  exposed  to  great  cold ;  the  traces  of  margarine  crystalUze  out 
completely,  and  by  evaporation  the  ether  is  removed.  Olein  remains 
liquid  at  0°  Pah.  In  constitution  it  resembles  the  solid  fiits,  containing 
a  peculiar  acid,  Oleic  Acid,  combined  with  glycerine  and  water. 

1  atom  of  glycerine,    CsHtOs,    ) 

%  atoms  of  oleic  acid,  CasHTsOs,  >  produce  1  atom  olein,  CMHgfOtf. 

2  atoms  of  water,       HtOi,       9 

Oleic  Acid  is  obtained  by  saponifying  olcin  with  a  strong  solutioD  of 
potash,  then  decomposing  the  oleate  of  potash  by  muriatic  acid,  washing 
the  oil  which  separates,  and  drying  it  with  chloride  of  calcium ;  when 
cooled  below  20°  F.,  it  congeals  as  a  mass  of  needly  crystals.  Its  spe- 
cific gravity  at  60°  is  0-8d8 ;  it  is  tasteless  and  inodorous  when  pure ; 
it  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  abundantly  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether; 
•  these  solutions  react  strongly  acid  ;  its  composition  has  been  determin- 
ed by  Varrentrapp  to  be  C«Ha,04+Aq. ;  its  alkaline  salts  are  soluble, 
and  form  soft  masses,  destitute  of  tendency  to  crystallize ;  they  arc  still 
more  soluble  in  alcohol.  The  earthy  and  metallic  salts  are  white,  plas- 
tery  substances,  insoluble  in  water.  The  Oleaie  of  Lead  is  soluble  in 
ether,  by  which  it  may  be  perfectly  separated  from  the  stearate  or  mar- 
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garate  of  lead.  The  Ol^c  Ether  was  formed  by  Varrentrapp  by  passing 
muriatic  acid  gas  into  a  solution  of  oleic  acid  in  alcohol.  It  is  a  colour* 
less  liquid,  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol,  lighter  than  water,  but  heavier 
than  alcohol,  from  which  it  is  deposited  as  it  forms;  its  formula  is 
C4«H»04+  Ae.O. 

When  oleic  acid  is  distilled,  a  portion  of  it  passes  oyer  unaltered,  but 
the  greater  part  is  decomposed,  and  some  charcoal  remains  in  the  retort. 
The  distilled  products  are  Sebacic  Acid  and  a  liquid  carbohydrogen, 
isomeric  with  defiant  gas ;  sebacic  acid  is  not  produced  by  the  distilla- 
tion of  any  other  fatty  substance  than  oleic  acid,  and  hence  may  be  con- 
sidered as  characteristic  of  it.     The  decomposition  consists  in  that 

/ 1  atom  of  sebacic  acid,      CioHfO^, 
2  atoms  of  hydrated  oleic  acid, )  „-^„_  J  3  atoms  of  carbonic  acid,  CsOt, 
0»H«Oio,  i  ^'^^^<i  carbohydrogen,  CtiHti, 

V  residual  charcoal,  €«. 

Sebacic  Acid  had  been  considered  as  a  product  of  the  destructive  dis- 
tillation of  all  fatty  bodies ;  but  it  has  been  shown  by  Redtenbacher  to 
arise  only  from  oleic  acid ;  the  distilled  product  is  to  be  washed  with 
boiling  water,  which  dissolves  the  sebacic  acid  ;  on  the  addition  of  ace- 
tate of  lead,  a  white  precipitate  is  obtained,  which,  being  decomposed  by 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  gives  sulphuret  of  lead,  while  the  pure  sebacic 
acid  dissolves,  and  may  be  obtained  crystallized  by  the  evaporation  and 
cooling  of  its  solution. 

The  crystallized  sebacic  acid  closely  resembles  the  benzoic  acid  in 
properties  and  appearance;  its  solution  reddens  litmus;  its  alkaline 
salts  are  very  soluble  ;  its  lead,  siWer,  and  mercury  salts  are  insoluble 
in  water  ;  from  a  strong  solution  of  an  alkaline  sehaccUCf  the  acid  is  pre- 
cipitated in  voluminous  crystalline  flocks  on  the  addition  of  a  stronger 
acid.  When  completely  pure,  the  sebacic  acid  is  totally  without  odour, 
the  strong  smell  of  heated  oil  being  due  to  the  formation  of  a  totally  dif- 
ferent substance,  Acrolecn.  The  dry  sebacic  acid  has  the  formula 
C,oH  Oj ;  when  crystallized  it  becomes  C|oH,03+ Aq. 

Of  the  Actum  of  Nitric  Acid  on  Stearic^  MargariCf  and  Oleic  Adds. 

By  the  gradual  oxidation  of  those  fatty  acids,  a  series  of  bodies  result,  which 
have  so  much  connexion  with  each  other  as  to  be  most  conveniently  studied  in  re- 
lation to  their  origin. 

A.  If  stearic  acid  be  digested  with  two  or  three  times  its  weight  of  common 
aquafortis  at  a  moderate  heat,  a  very  lively  action  commences  after  some  time,  and 
copious  red  fumes  are  given  off.  When  the  mixture  has  ceased  to  froth  up,  and 
the  action  of  the  acid  ceases,  the  only  product  forms  a  colourless  layer  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  acid  liquor,  and  is  found  to  be'pure  ifor^oru;  Add.  The  change  here  is 
evidently  a  simple  oxidation,  as  R«-fOs  and  O.  give  2(R.-f-03),  as  described  in  p.  664. 

If  the  fatty  acid  be  acted  on  by  successive  quantities  of  the  nitric  acid  until  it 
disappears,  the  watery  Uquor  deposites,  on  cooling,  abundance  of  crystallized  Sue- 
cimc  Acid,  and  the  mother  liquor  of  these  ciystsds  being  evaporated  to  one  half, 
forms,  on  cooling,  a  thick  mass  of  crystals,  which  may  be  washed  with  cold  water, 
and  b^ing  purifi^  by  recrystalUzation,  are  found  to  be  identical  with  the  acid  form- 
ed by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  the  peculiar  woody  tissue  which  exists  in  cork, 
Svherintj  and  which  will  be  hereafter  described.  This  acid  is  termed  the  Suberic 
Acid ;  it  is  white,  inodorous,  and  of  a  feebly  acid  taste ;  easily  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  water ;  the  crystals  melt  at  248®,  and  when  heated  more  strongly,  are  decom- 
posed in  great  part ;  it  precipitates  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  ;  its  aualine  salts  are 
soluble  and  crystallizable ;  when  crystallized,  the  formula  of  the  acid  is  CtHgOt-l* 
Aq.  The  Suberic  Ether  was  prepared  as  described  above  for  the  oleic  ether ;  it 
is  liquid,  and  its  formula  is  CsI^t^rfAcO.  By  the  distillaUon  of  the  suberate  q£ 
lime,  a  volatile  liquid,  Suimme,  is  obtained,  whose  ibimula  is  CfH^ 

4E 
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*  The  artificial  formation  of  the  aaocinic  and  Boberic  acids  in  this  way  is  ezoeed- 
ingly  curious ;  but  Bromeis  and  Laurent,  to  whom  the  obsenratioa  is  doe,  ha?e  dbC 
been  able  to  trace  the  precise  reaction  in  which  they  originate. 

B.  The  action  of  nitric  acid  on  oleic  acid  is  much  more  violent  than  on  the  steaxk 
acid.  Among  the  products  of  the  reaction  are  found  the  succinic  and  suberic  addi, 
but  in  addition,  four  other  acid  bodies,  of  which,  however,  a  very  slight  notioe  wffl 
suffice. 

The  Pimelic  Acid  forms  white  crystalline  grains,  which  melt  at  STS**,  and  sabiiBS 
easily  in  brilliant  needles ;  its  alkaline  salts  are  soluble,  but  its  earthy  and  metaBiD 
salts  insoluble  in  water ;  the  formula  of  the  acid  is  CrHeOs-l-Aq. 

Adipic  Add  resembles  closely  the  former ;  it  dissolves  in  water,  alcohol,  vd. 
ether ;  melts  at  223^  ;  it  sublimes  in  very  beautiAil  crystals ;  its  fonnula  is  CmHi 
O74-2  Aq.,  it  being  a  bibasic  acid. 

The  Lipic  and  Azoleic  acids  are  still  less  important,  and  oar  knowledge  of  their 
constitution  very  imperfect.  All  these  bodies  are  obtained  from  the  mother  lii|iiQa» 
irom  which  the  succinic  and  suberic  acids  have  crystallized. 

The  most  important  products  of  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  oleic  acid,  or  on  dnn, 
are  EUudine  and  the  Elaidic  Acid ;  these  bodies  are  of  pharmacentic  interest,  firooi 
their  constituting  the  Citrine  Ointment^  or  Unguentum  Nitrati*  Hydrargyri  of  the 
Dublin  and  London  pharmacopceias. 

Elaidine  is  prepared  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid,  or,  still  better,  of  the  red  fames 
of  the  nitrous  acid  on  olein ;  the  oil  gradually  becomes  thick,  and  finally  oongeaJs 
into  a  butyraceous  mass  of  a  deep  yellow  colour.  By  digestion  with  warm  alcohoi, 
a  deep  orange-red  oil  is  dissolved  out,  and  the  pure  elaidine  is  obtained  perfectly 
white ;  it  melts  at  97°,  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  but  sparingly  so  in  aksobol ;  it 
dissolves  readily  in  ether ;  with  caustic  alkalies,  it  saponifies  completely,  glyoerine 
being  set  free.  The  whole  action  of  the  nitric  acid  in  this  reaction  is  exerted  on 
the  oleic  acid,  and  the  elaidine  is  a  true  fat,  consisting  of  elaidic  acid  united  to 
glycerine. 

Elaidic  acid  may  be  prepared  by  saponifying  elaidine,  and  decomposing  the  alka- 
line elaidate  by  a  stronger  acid,  but  it  is  obtained  in  a  much  purer  form  by  passing 
nitrous  acid  fumes,  generated  by  heating  nitrate  of  lead  (p.  276)  into  pure  oleic  aci£ 
prepared  from  oil  of  sweet  almonds ;  after  some  time,  the  liquid  becomes  a  nearly 
solid  mass  of  crystalline  plates,  of  a  fine  yellow  colour ;  this  mass  is  to  be  boded  in 
water  to  remove  adhering  nitric  acid ;  then  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  allowed 
to  cool  The  orange-red  oil  remains  in  solution,  while  the  elaidic  acid  crystaNiaes 
in  large,  brilliant,  white  rhombic  tables.  This  body,  when  pure,  fuses  at  113" ;  it 
dissolves  readily  in  alcohol  and  in  ether ;  these  solutions  redden  litmus ;  when 
boiled  with  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash,  carbonic  acid  is  expelled,  and  daidate 
of  potash  formed ;  its  earthy  and  metallic  salts  are  insoluble  in  water.  The  crys- 
tallized elaidic  acid  has  the  formula  CnllfleOs-l-S  Aq. ;  it  is  a  bibasic  acid.  The 
Elaidate  of  Silver  is  hence  C73He605-|-2Ag.O. ;  and  the  Elaidic  Eiker,  which  is  a 
colourless  fluid  lighter  than  water,  consists  of  CTjHeeOs+H.O.  .  Ae.O. 

The  orangc-rcd  oil,  which  is  formed  simultaneously  with  the  ^aidic  acid,  has  not 
been«  as  yet,  accurately  examined,  and  hence  we  cannot  explain  by  precise  formolc 
the  mode  in  which  these  bodies  are  generated.  It  is  this  oil  which  gives  to  the 
Citrine  Ointment  its  characteristic  colour  and  smell ;  it  is  lighter  than  water,  and 
dissolves  in  alkaline  liquors,  but  does  not  form  true  soaps. 

In  the  formation  of  citrine  ointment,  the  conversion  of  the  olein  into  elaidine  is 
effected  by  the  nitrous  acid  which  the  solution  of  the  mercurial  salt  always  coo- 
tains,  it  being  formed  by  the  deoxidation  of  the  nitric  acid,  and  there  being  no  heat 
used  to  expel  it.  The  subnitrate  of  mercury  is  then  mechanically  mixed  with  the 
elaidine  and  with  the  yellow  oil.  Some  of  the  mercurial  salt  is  often  decomposed, 
however,  as  metallic  mercury  may  usually  be  detected  interspersed  through  the 
ointment.  « 

Both  oleic  and  elaidic  acids  give  origin,  when  heated  with  fused  hydrate  of  pot- 
ash, to  a  peculiar  fatty  acid,  discovered  by  Varrentrapp ;  it  is  white,  solid,  and  crys- 
talline ;  melts  at  144°,  and  has  the  fonnula  Ca2H3oOs+Aq.  There  is  formed,  at  the 
same  time,  a  large  quantity  of  acetic  acid.  Another  point  of  connexion  between 
the  oleic  and  elaidic  acids  is,  that  by  distillation  both  furnish  sebacic  acid. 

The  AcroUon,  to  which  is  due  the  exceedingly  sharp  and  disagreeable  smeD  of 
highly  heated  oil  or  fat,  is  generated  by  the  decomposition  of  the  glycerine,  and  in 
snch  exceedingly  small  quantity,  that  its  isolation  has  not  yet  been  successfully  at- 
tempted.   According  to  the  obsenration  of  Brandes,  it  is  a  ooloiiiless  ttl,  of  sp^  gr. 
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0*678,  which,  when  distilled  with  caustic  soda,  becomes  inodoroiis,  while  the  soda 
combines  with  a  fatty  acid ;  no  analytical  in?e8tigation  of  it  has  been  as  yet  made. 

'  Action  of  Sulphuric  Acid  on  Margarine  and  Olekie. 

When  ole'in  is  mixed  with  oO  of  vitriol,  the  sulphuric  acid  combines  with  both 
the  glycerine  and  the  oleic  acid,  forming  sulphoglyceric  and  sulpholeic  acids.  This 
last  is  soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid ;  and  hence,  by  adding 
water  gradually  to  the  mixture  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  oleine,  it  separates,  floating  as  a 
thick  sirup  on  the  surface,  while  the  sulphoglyceric  acid  and  the  excess  of  sulphuric 
acid  dissolve.  The  sulpholeic  acid  thus  obtained  forms,  with  lime  and  barytes, 
soluble  salts,  which  are  analogous  to  the  sulphovinates  ;  when  its  solution  in  water 
is  heated,  it  is  decomposed,  sulphuric  acid  becoming  free,  an^the  oleic  acid  being 
converted  into  two  acids,  which  have  been  named  the  MeUuleic  and  the  HydroUic 
Acids. 

These  acids  are  both  liquid  like  oleic  acid  ;  they  are  principally  distinguished,  as 
to  properties,  by  the  sparing  solubility  of  the  former  in  alcohol,  and  are  thus  separa- 
ted. The  constitution  of  these  bodies  had  been  examined  by  Fremy  at  a  time 
when  the  true  constitution  of  the  oleic  acid  had  not  been  established,  and  the  formu- 
lae he  assigned  to  them  are  not  now  admissible.  They  are  isomeric  with  each  other ; 
when  distOled,  they  produce  carbonic  acid,  and  two  volatile  liquids,  Oleen  and  EUun, 
which  are  isomeric  with  olefiant  gas.  From  the  circumstances  of  the  formation  of 
these  acids,  the  change  must  consist  in  the  fixation  of  the  elements  of  water,  as  no 
other  body  containing  carbon  is  produced ;  but,  from  his  analysis,  the  anhydrous 
metaoleic  acid  has  evidently  the  same  composition  as  the  hydrated  oleic  acid,  and 
its  formula  is  therefore  C4tH4oOs  when  in  combination,  and  C44H41O6  when  free.  Its 
decomposition  by  heat  consists  in  the  separation  of  3C.O2,  and  C41H41  remaining, 
which  contains  the  elements  of  the  two  volatile  oily  liquids. 

With  margarine,  oil  of  vitriol  does  not  combine  directly  ;  but  if  margarine  and 
ole'in  together,  as  they  are  in  ohve  oil,  be  mixed  with  oil  of  vitriol,  union  occurs, 
and  a  sulphomargaric  acid  is  produced,  which,  being  treated  similarly  to  the  sulph- 
oleic acid,  gives  two  other  acids,  the  Metamargarie  and  Hydromargarie.  These 
are  soluble  in  alcohol,  from  which  they  crystallize  by  cold,  so  combined  as  to  pro- 
duce distinct  salts,  and  to  aflect  all  the  characters  of  an  independent  acid,  called  by 
Fremy  the  Hydromargaritic. 

If  the  mix^  solutions  of  sulphomargaric  and  sulpholeic  acids  be  left  to  decom- 
pose without  heat,  in  place  of  being  boiled,  the  metamargarie  and  metaolalc  acids 
separate  and  float  on  the  top,  but  the  hydromargarie  and  hydroleic  acids  remain 
dissolvcKi,  and  separate  only  by  bringing  the  solution  to  boil.  Each  of  the  products 
thus  obtained  is  to  be  dissolved  in  alcohol,  and  the  modified  margaric  acids  crystal- 
lize on  cooling,  while  the  modified  oleic  acids  remain  dissolved.  The  metamarga- 
rie acid  is  polymeric  with  the  margaric  acid  ;  its  formula  is  CnEttP^Z  Aq.,  but 
the  hydromargarie  acid  contains  the  elements  of  four  atoms  of  water  more,  its 
formula  being  C6bH7oOio-{-2  Aq. 

Olein  of  the  Drying  Oils, 

The  oils  which  possess  the  property  of  rapidly  absorbing  oxygen  and  evolving 
carbonic  acid,  thereby  being  changed  into  a  kind  of  transparent  resinous  varnish, 
consist  of  glycerine  united  to  a  liquid  acid,  quite  distinct  from  the  ordinary  oleVc 
acid ;  treated  with  nitric  acid,  it  yields  first  a  resinous  substance,  and  then  oxalic 
acid.  The  drying  properties  of  these  oils  is  known  to  be  much  increased  by  boiling 
en  litharge,  of  which  a  quantity  dissolves  ;  in  this  case,  however,  Liebig  has  shown 
thAt  no  saponification  occurs ;  the  litharge  serving  only  to  combine  with,  and  coag- 
ulate a  quantity  of  vegetable  mucus,  which,  being  diffused  through  the  oil,  prevent^ 
its  acting  as  rapidly  on  the  air  as  it  does  when  pure. 

Of  Cocoa-'idUow  and  CocofusUaric  Add, 

The  albumen  of  the  cocoa-nut  contains  a  solid  fat,  which  is  extracted  from  it, 
and  imported  largely  into  these  countries,  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  candles. 
It  is  a  mixture  of  ordinary  ole'in  with  a  stearine,  which  contains  a  peculiar  acid. 
The  olein  and  stearine  are  separated  by  pressure  or  by  ether,  or  by  solution  in  boil- 
ing alcohol,  from  which  the  stearine  crystallizes  on  cooling,  exactly  as  described  for 
oi^inary  stearine. 

The  cocoa-atearine  is  white  and  crystalline ;  its  specific  gsavi^  is  0-9S5 ;  insoto- 
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*ble.in  water ;  it  dissolves  bat  sparingly  in  alcohol,  except  when  boiling ;  it  is  man 
soluble  in  ether ;  it  melts  at  71^.  'Hie  products  of  its  decomposition  by  heat  htfe 
not  been  well  examined.  With  caustic  alkalies  it  forms  soaps,  from  which,  bj  a 
stronger  acid,  the  cocoa-stearic  acid  is  separated. 

This  acid,  purified  by  repeated  crystallizations  from  alcohol,  is  brilliant  white ;  % 
fbses  at  96°,  and  cannot  be  distilled  without  total  decomposition.  Its  fonnola  wm 
found  by  Bromeis  to  be  Csrl^Os-l-Aq. ;  its  alkaline  salts  are  soluble,  bat  the  eartk| 
and  metallic  salts  are  insoluble  in  water.  By  the  process  described  for  oleic  etkei, 
the  cocoa-stearic  ether  was  prepared  by  Bromeis ;  it  is  a  dear  oil,  lighter  than  wsp 
ter ;  its  formula  is  CsrHisOs-l-Ae.O. 

Palm  Oil  and  Palmitic  Acid. 

This  solid  oil,  which  is  now  extensively  employed  in  the  mannfactnre  of  yeiknr 
soap,  is  prepared  in  Africa,  by  pressing  and  boiling  the  fruits  of  the  cocos  butjiacea 
or  of  the  avoira  elais ;  it  is  of  the  consistence  of  butter,  reddish-yellow  colour,  and 
an  aromatic  odour.  When  kept,  it  acquires  a  rancid  smell,  and  becomes  wfa^ ; 
the  colour  results  from  a  small  quantity  of  a  substance  which  may  be  decomposed, 
and  the  palm  oil  bleached  by  chlorine  or  any  oxidizing  agents.  Besides  ordinaij 
olelne,  this  oil  contains  a  pecuUar  stearine,  Palnutinef  which  has  been  aoconttdy 
examined  by  Fremy  and  Stenhouse. 

Pure  PalmUitu  melts  at  118°,  and  is  crystalline.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  Tsiy 
sparingly  soluble  even  in  boiling  absolute  alcohol,  but  abundantly  soluble  in  ether. 
It  is  quite  neutral ;  when  saponified  by  potash,  and  the  soap  decomposed  by  aa 
acid,  palmitic  acid  is  set  free.  The  pahn  oil  of  conmierce  usually  contains  a  large 
auantity  of  free  palmitic  acid,  and  hence  is  more  easily  saponified  than  any  other 
fat ;  it  also  contains  free  glycerine,  so  that  the  palmitine  would  appear  to  undergo 
a  spontaneous  decomposition. 

PalmUie  Add  melts  at  140<> ;  it  dissolves  in  hot  alcohol,  and  crystallixes  therefrom 
by  cooling.  Its  formula  in  crystals  is  C64HflBOf4-2H.O. ;  it  is  a  bibasic  acid ;  its 
silver  salt  is  C64Hai06-4'2-^-^.  The  Palmitic  Ether^  which  may  be  prepared  bj 
heating  palmitic  acid  with  ateohol  and  oil  of  vitriol,  is  solid,  and  crystallizes  in  fine 
prisms,  which  melt  at  70°,  and  have  the  formula  CeiHaOs+^Ae.O.  By  distiDs* 
tion,  the  palmitic  acid  is  not  altered ;  by  the  action  of  chlorine,  hydrog^en  is  removed 
fh>m  it,  and  an  acid  containing  chlorine  produced,  the  formuhi  of  which  appears  to 
be  C64H64 .  CbOe. 

The  constitution  of  palmitine  was  found  by  Stenhouse  to  be  expressed  by  the 
formula  CToHesOg,  from  which  should  follow,  that  the  substance  united  with  the  pal- 
mitic acid  is  formed  of  C6H4O2,  and  hence  differs  from  common  glycerine,  CcHtO^ 
in  having  lost  the  elements  of  three  atoms  of  water.  This  would  be  a  very  impor- 
tant fact  to  reinvestigate. 

Nutmeg  Butter,     Myrisiic  Acid. 

This  substance  is  a  mixture  of  an  aromatic  volatile  oil,  with  three  fats,  of  which 
two  are  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  are  thus  simply  separated  from  the  third, 
which  has  been  termed  by  Piayfair  Mynsticine.  Of  the  fats  soluble  in  alcohol,  ons 
is  liquid  and  the  other  sohd ;  but  we  do  not  know  whether  they  are  peculiar,  as  t^ 
analyses  of  Piayfair  have  been  confined  to  the  third. 

Pure  myristicine  is  obtained  by  crystallization  from  its  ethereal  solution ;  it  has 
a  sflky  lustre,  and  melts  at  88°.  When  saponified,  it  yields  glycerine  and  Mynthc 
Acid.  This  substance  is  snow-white  and  crystalline,  easily  soluble  in  hot  akxihol, 
and  then  reddening  litmus ;  it  melts  at  120°  ;  its  composition  is  expressed  bj  the 
formula  C28Ht70s-f-Aq. ;  its  salts  are  very  well  characterized  and  crystallizable. 
The  Myristic  Ether  is  analogous  in  constitution  to  the  stearic  ether  (583),  consist- 
ing of 

Two  atoms  of  mjrristic  acid,  =C66H5406, ) 

One  atom  of  ether,  :=C4H60.,    >  One  atom  of  myristic  ether,  C«H«^ 

One  atom  of  water,  =H.O.,        ) 

The  myristicine  was  found  by  Piayfair  to  have  the  formula  CnsHnjOis,  consiit* 
ingof 

Four  atoms  of  myristic  acid,  ^CmHiaOis, ) 

One  atom  of  dry  glycerine,    =C6H402,       >  CiwHnjOis. 

One  atom  of  water,  =H.O.,  j 

By  digtnimg  myristiouie,  muoh  acroleon  is  generated,  but  no  sebacic  add. 
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Ordinary  Butter.    Butyric,  Caproic,  and  Caprie  Acids. 

Butter  is  a  mixtare  of  six  different  fats,  viz.,  common  stearine,  margarine,  and 
oleine,  with  butyrine,  capro'ine,  and  caprine ;  by  melting  the  butter,  and  lumping  it  for 
some  days  at  a  temperature  of  68°,  the  stearine  and  margarine  crystaUize,  while 
the  others  remain  hquid.  By  means  of  alcohol,  the  oleine  is  then  separated  from 
the  other  fats,  which  are  more  easily  soluble  in  that  menstruum ;  their  farther  pu- 
lification  depends  on  successive  solutions  in  alcohol,  but  none  of  them  can  be  con- 
sidered as  having  been  obtained  completely  pure. 

Butyriru  is  a  colourless  oil,  with  the  odour  of  heated  butter.  It  solidifies  at  82° ; 
with  alkalies,  it  gives  a  soap,  and  sets  glycerine  free.  Its  elementary  composition 
is  not  known.  ' 

Caproine  and  Caprine  cannot  be  obtained  sufficiently  free  from  butyrine,  or  from 
each  other,  to  be  described. 

When  butter  is  saponified,  and  the  soap  decomposed  by  tartaric  acid,  stearic, 
margaric,  and  oleic  acids  separate,  while  the  other  acids  remain  dissolved.  On  dis- 
tilling this  liquor,  the  butyric,  caprie,  and  caproic  acids  pass  over  along  with  the 
water,  and,  being  neutralized  by  barytes,  the  three  barytic  salts  are  separated  by 
repeated  crystallizations.  Of  these  acids,  the  history  of  the  Butyric  Add  is  most 
complete.  It  is  a  clear,  ofly  liquid,  of  a  penetrating,  sour  smell  of  rancid  butter ; 
tastes  pungent  and  acid,  and  leaves  a  white  mark  on  th^  tongue.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  0*976 ;  its  boiling  point  is  above  212° ;  it  bums  with  a  brilliant  white 
name,  and  is  abundantly  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  Its  fonnula  is 
CiHeOs-f-Aq. ;  when  distilled  with  lime,  it  gives  a  neutral  volatile  liquid,  Buiurone^ 
whose  formula  is  CeH^O.  The  Caprcic  AcU  agrees  in  properties  closely  with  the 
bntjnric  acid,  but  has  a  characteristic  odour  of  sweat ;  its  formula  is  C|gH908=Aq. 
The  Caprie  Acid  crystallizes  in  fine  needles,  which  melt  at  66°,  and  have  the  for- 
mula CigHuOs-f  Aq. 

Of  Fish  Oils,  Delphifdne^  and  Delphinic  Acid. 

These  oils  are  generally  composed  of  ordinary  margarine,  stearine,  and  oleine ; 
bat  some,  as  wh^e  oil  and  dolphin  oil,  contain  a  peculiar  fat,  DelphxnirUy  which 
yields  Delphinic  Acid.  From  the  fish  oil  the  delphinine  is  extracted  by  cold  alcohol, 
which  dissolves  it  more  readily  than  the  other  oils ;  it  is  liquid,  of  specific  gravity 
0*954 ;  it  is  not  acid,  but  becomes  so  by  exposure  to  the  air ;  it  saponifies  readily. 
From  the  soap,  the  delphinic  acid  is  separated  by  tartaric  acicK  and  may  be  obtained 
pore  by  distillation.  It  is  a  thin  oil,  of  specific  gravity  0*932 ;  it  boils  above  212°, 
and  distils  unchanged ;  it  has  a  peculiar  aromatic  smell ;  tastes  acid,  and  reddens 
litmus  strongly ;  it  dissolves  in  twenty  parts  of  water ;  its  formula  is  CioHfOa-|-Aq., 
and  when  distilled  with  lime,  it  gives  a  volatile  neutral  liquid,  DelpMnon,  C9H9O. 

The  delphinic  acid  has  been  found  in  the  berries  of  the  viburnum  opulus,  and  its 
composition  being  the  same,  and  its  properties  very  closely  resembling  those  of  the 
Talerianic  acid,  I  think  it  very  likely  that  a  re-examination  of  it  would  demonstrate 
its  identity  with  that  remarkable  vegetable  acid. 

Of  Castor  Oil  and  its  Products. 

The  oil  of  the  ricinus  communis  (castor  oil)  is,  accordin^^  to  Lecanu  and  Bossy, 
a  mixture  of  three  fats,  ricino-stearine,  ricino-olelne,  and  ricme,  which  are  all  easily 
soluble  in  alcohol.  Like  the  fats  of  butter,  they  can  be  but  imperfectly  separated ; 
Imt,  when  saponified,  they  yield  acids,  which  can  be  more  accurately  examined : 
the  soap,  being  decomposed  by  muriatic  acid,  yields  an  oil,  from  which,  by  cooling, 
the  Ricino-atearic  Acid  crystallizes,  and  the  remaining  oil,  when  distill^,  separates 
into  the  Rieinic  Acid,  which  passes  over,  and  the  Ricin-oteic  Acid,  which  is  not  vol- 
atile. 

Purified  by  recrystallization  from  alcohol,  the  ricino-stearic  acid  forms  pearly 
scales,  which  are  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  redden  litmus,  and  do  hot  melt  below 
266°.  The  ricin-oleic  acid  freezes  a  few  degrees  below  82°.  The  rieinic  acid  is 
solid  and  crystalline,  melts  at  71°,  and  distils  unchanged  at  a  temperature  but  little 
hi^er. 

when  castor  oil  is  acted  on  by  nitrous  acid,  it  is  converted  into  a  solid  sub- 
stance, termed  by  Boudet  Palmiju ;  it  is  white,  of  a  waxy  appearance,  and  melts  at 
I610 ;  it  is  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether ;  with  alkalies,  it  yields  glycerine 
and  Paltnic  Acid.  We  do  not  possess  any  knowledge  of  the  elementaiy  composi- 
tion of  these  bodies. 
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The  prodacts  of  the  complete  oxidation  oi  castor  oil  by  nitric  acid  have  been  k- 
cnrately  examined  by  Mr.  Tilly.  The  action  is  yiolent,  and  much  nitrous  add 
fumes  are  given  off.  Besides  suberic  and  lipinic  acids,  a  peculiar  fatty  acid  ■ 
lormed,  which  is  colourless,  of  an  agreeable  smell,  and  a  sweet,  stimulating  taste ; 
it  boils  at  300^,  but  cannot  be  distilled  without  being  in  great  part  decomposed. 
Its  formula  was  found  to  be  CuH|f09-{-Aq. ;  he  formed  the  ether  of  this  acid  in  tte 
way  described  for  oleic  ether,  and  ascertained  its  formula  to  be  CuHisO»-|- Ae.  O.  Ths 
body  is  termed  the  Perananthic  Acid,  as  it  contains  the  same  carbon  and  hydros 
as  the  cenanthic  acid  which  exists  in  wine,  as  described  in  page  667,  but  combined 
with  an  atom  more  of  oxygen. 

Oil  cf  Tiglium.     CraUmine.     Crotonic  Acid, 

The  experiments  that  ha?e  been  made  on  this  oQ  have  not  given  very  satisfiK- 
tory  results :  by  saponification,  it  yields  an  acid  which  is  exceedingly  volatile ;  bat 
whether  the  active  properties  of  the  oil  reside  in  this  crotonic  acid  is  not  estab- 
lished, nor  have  any  analytical  results  been  obtained  as  to  its  constitution. 

Of  the  Manufacture  of  Soaps  and  Plasters. 

Although  the  seoeral  principles  of  the  constitution  of  soaps  have  been 
frequently  alluded  to  in  the  description  of  individual  fatty  substances,  and 
a  detailed  account  of  their  manufacture  would  be  out  of  place  in  the  pres. 
ent  work,  yet  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  notice  briefly  some  cir. 
cumstances  of  the  processes  employed,  which  could  not  be  deduced  from 
the  mere  theory  of  their  nature,  and  yet  are  essential  to  practical  success. 

There  are  found  in  commerce  three  varieties  of  soap :  1st,  hard  white 
soapj  which  is  made  from  tallow  and  caustic  soda  ;  2d,  hard  yellow  soap^ 
which  is  made  from  soda  with  tallow,  palm  oil,  and  resin ;  3d,  soft  soap, 
in  which  the  alkali  is  potash,  combined  with  whale  or  seal  oil,  and  some 
tallow.  The  difference  of  consistence  depends  principally  upon  the  al- 
kali ;  as  the  &tty  salts  of  soda  unite  with  water  to  form  true  hydrates, 
which  are  completely  solid,  while  the  potash  salts  absorb  water,  and  form 
a  semitransparent  gelatinous  mass,  such  as  is  the  ordinary  soil  soap. 

For  the  preparation  of  the  hard  white  soap,  a  solution  of  caustic  soda 
is  prepared,  of  specific  gravity  1*050,  by  decomposing  soda.ash  by  the 
proper  quantity  of  lime  ;  the  soda-ley  being  brought  to  boil,  the  tallow 
is  added  in  small  portions  at  a  time,  until  the  free  alkali  has  been  all 
combined  with  fatty  acids,  and  the  ley  will  saponify  no  more.  The  li- 
quor contains  then  free  glycerine,  and  the  fatty  salts  of  soda,  all  dissolved 
together  in  the  water ;  and  as  the  soap  scarcely  crystallizes,  a  peculiar 
method  is  necessary  to  separate  it  from  the  solution.  This  is  founded 
on  the  fact  that  soap  is  insoluble  in  a  solution  of  common  salt.  If  to  a 
solution  of  soap  in  water,  as  much  common  salt  be  added  as  the  water 
can  dissolve,  the  soap  is  separated,  and  floats  on  the  surface  of  the  li- 
quor completely  deprived  of  water.  But  this  is  not  the  state  in  which 
the  manufacturer  wishes  it  to  be.  Hence  the  salt  is  added  but  graduaHy 
to  the  soap.ley,  and  the  water  then  dividing  itself  between  the  salt  and 
the  soap,  a  point  is  obtained  at  which  the  soap  is  iit  its  proper  hyd rated 
condition,  and  this  being  recognised  by  the  appearance  of  the  boil  and 
the  texture  of  the  layer  of  soap,  the  latter  is  run  into  wooden  boxes,  where 
it  congeals,  and  is  then  cut  by  a  wire  into  the  forms  it  has  in  commerce. 

The  bard  white  soap  thus  made  generally  contains  from  forty  to  fifty 
per  cenU  of  water.  When  very  hard  it  still  retains  above  thirty,  and 
mi^hold  seventy  per  cent,  without  being  very  sof\. 

The  formation  of  the  Yellow,  or  Resin  Soap,  depends  on  the  direct 
combination  of  an  acid  resin  (colophony,  p.  578)  with  aoda.    In  thii 
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case  no  glycerine  is  set  free,  as  there  is  no  proper  saponification.  A 
mere  compound  of  resin  and  soda  would  be,  however,  too  soft,  and  also 
act  too  powerfully  on  clothes ;  and  hence  there  is  always  a  quantity  of 
fat  added,  generally  tallow,  and  some  palm  oil,  which  brightens  the  coU 
our,  and  masks  the  disagreeable  odour  of  the  resin.  A  good  soap  should 
contain  two  parts  of  fatty  matter  to  one  of  resin. 

The  Soft  Soap  is  manufactured  by  heating  the  oils  in  shallow  pans, 
and  gradually  adding  a  strong  solution  of  caustic  potash,  boiling  and  con- 
tinually agitating  the  mass  until  the  milkiness  produced  by  the  oil  van- 
ishes, the  mass  becomes  transparent,  and  the  froth  subsides.  As  this 
soap  cannot  be  separated  from  the  liquor  by  the  addition  of  common  salt, 
which  would  decompose  it,  forming  a  soda-soap  and  chloride  of  potassi- 
um, the  liquor  is  evaporated  until  the  operator  recognises  that  it  has  at- 
tained the  proper  strength,  and  it  is  then  cooled  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
The  glycerine  of  the  oils  exists,  therefore,  mixed  through  the  substance 
of  the  soap.  To  give  it  greater  consistence,  some  tallow  is  generally 
employed ;  and  the  stearate  of  potash  crystallizing  gradually,  forms  the 
white  points  which  are  seen  in  most  specimens  of  soil  soap. 

Plasters  are  metallic  soaps.  Of  these,  the  only  one  of  pharmaceutic 
importance  is  the  Litharge  Plaster^  prepared  by  boiling  litharge,  olive  oil, 
and  water  together ;  oleate  and  margarate  of  lead  are  formed,  and  float 
upon  the  surSice ;  when  the  mass  has  obtained  the  proper  consistence, 
it  is  removed,  and  formed  into  rolls  for  use.  The  watery  solution  con- 
tains glycerine  and  a  large  quantity  of  oxide  of  lead  dissolved.  If  lith- 
arge plaster  be  digested  in  ether,  oleate  of  lead  dissolves,  and  the  mar- 
garate of  lead  is  left  behind. 

Cf  Spermaceti^  Ethaly  and  the  derived  Bodies, 

Spermaceti  exists  in  the  cavities  of  the  head  of  the  physeter  macro- 
cephalus,  and  some  allied  species  of  whales,  dissolved  in  the  spermaceti 
oil,  from  which  it  separates  by  crystallization  after  the  death  of  the  ani- 
mal. To  obtain  it  pure,  it  is  to  be  crystallized  repeatedly  from  its  alco- 
holic solution  by  cooling ;  it  is  a  remarkably  beautiful  crystalline  fat, 
melting  at  120°,  and  volatilizing  at  660°  without  change,  if  the  air  be 
excluded.  By  boiling  with  very  strong  alkaline  solutions,  it  gradually 
saponifies,  a  margarate  and  an  oleate  being  formed ;  but,  in  place  of 
glycerine,  a  peculiar  base,  which  is  termed  Ethaly  being  set  free.  To 
obtain  it  pure,  spermaceti  is  saponified  by  being  fused  with  half  its 
weight  of  potash ;  the  resulting  mass  being  digested  with  water  and  mu- 
riatic acid,  the  oily  acids  and  the  ethal  separate  from  the  liquor  and  float 
upon  the  surface.  Being  then  mixed  with  lime,  which  combines  with  the 
oily  acids,  and  boiled  in  absolute  alcohol,  the  ethal  dissolves,  and  crystal- 
lizes out  on  cooling. 

It  is  a  solid  crystalline  white  substance,  destitute  of  taste  or  smell ; 
neutral  to  test  paper ;  it  melts  at  119°,  and  volatilizes  rapidly  at  250° ; 
it  is  insoluble  in  water ;  its  formula  is  CuUifif,  or  CaHa|0.+Aq.  The 
spermaceti  itself  consists  of 


2  atoms  of  margaric  acid,  =CaBH660A  )  p    rr__n 
1  atom  of  oleic  acid,  =C44Haj04,  }  ^°^^, 

8  atoms  of  ethal,  =Ctiiiio^%  S 


16,  one  equivalent 
of  spermaceti. 


The  ethal  is  remarkable  for  its  analogy,  in  composition  and  properties, 
to  the  bodies  of  the  alcohol  group ;  like  themt  it  may  be  looked  upon  as 
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formed  of  water  united  to  a  carbohydrogen,  isomeric  with  olefiant  gM,- 
and  by  distilling  ethal  with  glacial  phoephoric  acid,  this  body  is  actuaOj 
obtained,  and  has  been  termed  Celene.  It  is  an  oijy  liquid,  coloarlesi, 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether  ;  it  boils  at  527^.  From  its  readioDs  and 
the  specific  gravity  of  its  vapour,  7846,  it  results  that  its  formula  It 

If  ether  be  heated  with  perchloride  of  phosphorus,  a  heavy  liquid  is 
obtained,  having  the  formula  QsHasCl. ;  and  by  fusing  ethal  with  potasn- 
um,  hydrogen  is  evolved,  and  a  white  solid  substance  formed,  consiBtiDg 
of  CaHssO. + K.O.,  which,  with  water,  gives  hydrate  of  potash  and  ethal. 
With  sulphuric  acid  ethal  forms  sulphoethalic  acid,  which  resembles  ths 
sulphovinic  acid,  and  has  the  formula  C^H^O.  •  S.O^+S.O^  •  H.O. 
Farther,  if  the  ethal  be  heated  with  potash,  hydrogen  gas  is  given  6SS, 
and  an  acid  formed,  the  formula  of  which  is  CgsHsiOs+Aq. :  it  is  term- 
ed the  EthaUc  Acid, 

From  this  analogy  of  ethal  to  wine-alcohol,  a  compound  radical,  Cetj^ 
similar  to  ethyl,  may  be  assumed  to  exist  in  these  combinations,  and  its 
formula  be  written  QJA^  or  Ct.  Ethal  is  then  Ct.O.+Aq.  (See  p. 
566.) 

Wax. — Ordinary  beeswax  is  a  mixture  of  two  substances^  which  aiQ 
separated  by  boiling  alcohol.  Cerint  dissolves;  it  is  quite  white;  its 
specific  gravity  is  0*969 ;  it  is  less  fusible  than  wax ;  it  does  not  combine 
with  bases ;  its  formula  is  CboHiqC^*  The  substance  insoluble  in  alcohol 
is  Myridne,  which  melts  at  95^ ;  its  formula  is  C»H»0*  In  yellow  wax  a 
colouring  matter  is  present  which  has  not  been  examined.  When  wax 
is  bleached  by  nitric  acid,  oxygen  is  absorbed,  and  a  peculiar  substance 
formed,  Ceraic  Acid,  which  has  the  formula  C^H^Qf  All  these  bodies 
are  probably  derived  from  oils,  isomeric  with  otto  of  roses,  which  exist 
in  the  flowers  of  odoriferous  plants. 

When  cerin  is  boiled  with  solution  of  potash,  a  soap  is  formed,  and 
from  this  a  peculiar  waxy  substance  (Ceraine)  is  obtained,  as  ethal  is  from 
spermaceti :  its  properties  are  but  very  little  known ;  from  an  analysii 
by  Ettling,  its  formula  would  appear  to  be  CuHifi',* 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

OF  THE  ORGANIC  ACIDS  WHICH  PRB-BXIST  IN  PLANTS,  AND  DO  NOT  BEL01I9 

TO  ANT  ESTABLISHED  SERIES. 

Tartaric  Acid.-^tPfi^o+2  Aq. 

Tms  important  acid  exists  in  most  kinds  of  fruit,  occasionally  free,  but 
more  usually  combined  with  potash,  forming  cream  of  tartar,  or  as  tar- 
trate of  lime.  For  the  purposes  of  commerce,  it  is  almost  exclusively 
prepared  from  the  bitartrate  of  potash.  This  salt  exists  abundantly  in 
grape-juice,  and  being  but  very  slightly  soluble  in  spirituous  liquors,  it 
gradually  separates  as  the  alcoholic  fermentation  proceeds,  and  collects 
in  irregularly  crystallized  layers  on  the  insides  of  the  cnsks  in  which  the 
wine  is  made.    It  is  purified,  as  will  be  elsewhere  deteribed. 
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When  one  part  of  carbonate  of  lime  ia  added  to  a  solution  of  four  parts 
of  bitartrate  of  potash,  one  half  of  the  tartaric  acid  combines  with  the 
lime,  carbonic  acid  being  expelled  with  effervescence.  Tartrate  of  lime 
precipitates  as  a  white  powdert  and  neutral  tartrate  of  potash  remains 
dissolved.  By  the  addition  of  chloride  of  calcium  to  the  liquor,  this  por- 
tion, also,  of  tartaric  acid  is  thrown  down,  and  chloride  of  potassium  is 
formed.  The  whole  quantity  of  tartrate  of  lime  being  then  collected  and 
washed,  it  is  to  be  digested  with  a  quantity  of  oil  of  vitriol,  half  the 
weight  of  the  cream  of  tartar  employed,  and  diluted  with  four  parts  of 
water ;  sulphate  of  lime  is  formed,  and  tartaric  acid  set  free.  The  mix- 
ture, having  been  boiled  for  a  short  time,  is  to  be  strained,  and  the  liquor 
evaporated  gently  to  a  pellicle ;  the  tartaric  acid  then  crystallizes  on 
cooling. 

The  tartaric  acid  forms  colourless  oblique  rhombic  prisms,  generally 
tabular,  as  in  the  figure,  where  hUfU  are  primary,  and 
OfCfm  secondary  faces ;  it  is  permanent  in  the  air,  and 
dissolves  readily  in  half  its  weight  of  water ;  it  is  also 
easily  soluble  in  alcohol;  its  taste  and  reaction  are 
strongly  acid.  When  heated,  it  abandons  water,  and 
forms  two  acids  which  will  be  again  noticed.  When  a  solution  of  it  is 
lonff  exposed  to  the  air,  it  absorbs  oxygen,  and  forms  carbonic  and  acetic 
acids.  This  effect  may  be  instantly  produced  by  boiling  it  with  an  ex- 
cess of  oxide  of  silver,  metallic  silver  being  set  free. 

Tartaric  acid  is  known  by  its  not  being  volatile,  and  by  leaving  a  co. 
pious  coaly  residue  when  heated.  If  it  be  fused  with  potash,  it  is  de« 
composed,  acetic  and  oxalic  acids  being  produced  (p.  475) ;  with  other 
oxidizing  agents,  as  black  oxide  of  manganese  and  sulphuric  acid,  it  gives 
carbonic  and  formic  acids.  A  solution  of  tartaric  acid  precipitates  lime- 
water,  but  the  precipitate  is  redissolved  by  an  excess  of  acid  or  by  so- 
lution of  sal  ammoniac.  The  soluble  neutral  tartrates  give  white  pre- 
cipitates, which  are  not  crystalline,  with  the  neutral  salts  of  lead,  limoy 
and  silver,  which  all  redissolve  in  an  excess  of  acid. 

The  tartaric  acid  is  bibasic,  its  formula  being  CaH40io+2  Aq. ;  sev- 
era!  of  its  salts  are  of  considerable  importance. 

Biiartraie  of  Potash.     Cream  of  rartor.— Cja,o04+K.O.Aq. 

This  salt,  just  now  noticed  as  being  deposited  from  grape-juice,  accord, 
ing  as  alcohol  is  formed,  is  sent  into  commerce  under  the  name  of  Argolf 
which  is  red  or  whitef  according  to  the  kind  of  wine  it  was  deposited 
from.  This  is  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  and  mixed  with  some  pipe- 
clay, which,  combining  with  the  colouring  matter  of  the  grape,  renders  it 
insoluble  ;  the  clear  liquor  is  then  allowed  to  cool  slowly,  and  the  cream 
of  tartar  is  deposited  in  irregular  crystals  on  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  still 
containing  a  small  quantity  of  tartrate  of  lime.  It  crystalliz^in  right 
rhombic  prisms,  as  in  the  figure,  p^  u\  u  being  primaiy, 
and  a,  a\  t,  m  secondary  planes.  It  is  but  very  sparingly 
soluble  in  cold  water,  requiring  80  parts  at  60°,  and  7 
parts  at  212°  ;  hence  an  excess  of  tartaric  acid  produces 
a  crystalline  precipitate  in  solutions  of  potash  which  are 
not  very  dilute.  Bv  calcining  cream  of  tartar  either  alone  or  with  nitre, 
the  Hack  or  white  fluxes  employed  in  metallurgy  are  formed  (p.  884).  Its 

4P 
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calciD&tion  furniabea  alio  tbs  purest  •onrce  of  carbonate  of  polaali,  mHA 
heoce  derives  its  nttme  of  Salt  of  Tartar  (p.  487). 

Neutrai  TartraU  of  Potmk.  SobMe  Tartar.— ClItO„+K.O. .  KJi, 
This  salt  is  formed  by  adding  cream  of  tartar  to  a  hot  solution  of  tu- 
bonate  of  potash,  until  this  be  completely  neutralized.  It  crysialKiM 
with  difiicully  in  right  rbombic  prisms,  which,  when  pure,  are  not  iA 
quesceut.  100  parts  of  water  dissolve  180  parts  of  it  at  60°,  and  866 
parts  at  212°.  Any  acid  added  to  its  solution  takes  half  tbe  potaibi  tri 
precipitates  cream  of  tartar. 

Tbe  TartraUM  of  ^minoma  resemble  closely  those  of  potash.  The 
neutral  TariraU  of  Soda  crystallizes  in  large  rhombic  prisms  like  niire; 
it  is  very  soluble  in  water;  its  formula  is  C|H40m+Nb.O.  .  Nt.0. 
+4Aq. 

Tartrole  gf  TfOtuh  and.  Soda.  BorheUe  Salt,  C,H,0«+ 
1.0.  .Na.O.  +  10Aq.,  is  prepared  by  neutralizing  a  bot 
BoluCionof  carbonate  of  soda  with  cream  of  tartar :  fy  erap- 
i  oration  and  cooling  it  forms  large  prismatic  crystals,  with 
many  sides,  of  the  right  rhombic  system,  p,  »,  m  being 
primary,  and  t,  t,  t,  e,  e  being  secondary  frees.  Tkeie 
crystals  are  remarkable  for  being  often  but  faaif  formed,  so 
as  to  present  the  aspect  represented  in  the  lower  figurv. 
Its  taatB  is  mildly  saline,  and  not  very  disagreeable,  whence 
its  popularity  as  a  medicine.  It  is  pemtanent  in  the  air  ei< 
cept  it  be  very  dry,  when  it  effloresces  sHgfally  at  tbe  sur. 
&CQ ;  it  dissolves  in  two  parts  of  cold  water. 
The  Tartrait  af  Limt  ia  very  sparingir  soluble  in  water,  sad  is  iTCcifitsted  «■  s 
while  powder,  wben  solutions  of  a  neutrel  tartrate  and  of  a  saK  of  lime  are  nuzed. 
It  dissolves  in  an  excess  of  acid ;  and  if  this  solution  be  neutraliied,  it  is  deposited 
in  small  octohedral  ciystals.  which  have  tbe  fonnula  CtH«Oir4XaO. .  Ct.0.+8 
Aq.  Nolnei  has  asserted  that,  when  tartrate  of  lirae  is  nixed  with  jreast,  s  Jennent- 
ation  sets  in,  hj  which  a  new  acid,  PtaUtnettic  Acid,  is  ptodneed ;  tfab  reqaiieB, 
however,  confinnslion, 

FrototartTau  of  Iron,  CJliOio-t-IFe.O.,  is  a  white  powder,  toj  spsriQitr  solu- 
ble ia  water;  it  is  formed  in  minute  crystals  when  bot  soiutians  of  protosulptaateof 
iron  and  of  cicam  of  tartar  are  mixed  together.  The  PrvtetarlTuu  of  Irtti  ai  Ptt- 
atk,  CtH(Oiii-(-Fe.O.  .  K.O.,  is  formed  by  digesting  cream  of  tartar  and  water  with 
metallic  iron.  Hydrogen  gas  is  evolved,  and  a  white,  sparingly  sohiUs  sab  is  ob- 
tained, which,  when  expoeed  to  the  air.  rapidly  absorbs  oxygen,  and  becoaies  grMtt- 
ish  brown  or  black.  In  this  state  it  contains  magnetic  oxide  of  iron,  and  is  aoA 
more  soluble.  Perlartrau  of  Iron,  formed  by  dissolving  the  freaUy  preeipilatMl  nd 
oxide  of  iron  in  a  solution  of  tartaric  acid,  gives  by  evaporation  a  brown  jdly.  If 
the  red  oxide  of  iron  be  boiled  with  a  solution  of  cream  of  tartar,  it  disaolvM  sbon- 
dantly,  giving  a  fine  brown-red  liquor,  from  wbich,  by  cautions  evaporalioB,  saal 
ruby-red  crystals  may  be  obtained;  hut  it  is  generally  dried  dowa  compietety,  wbca 
it  forms  a  translucent  brown  mass,  deliquescent  in  damp  air.  An  excess  of  tartaiie 
acid  should  be  avoided,  as  it  acta  on  the  peroxide  of  iron  during  tlie  evaporatioa, 
reducing  it  to  the  slate  of  protoxide,  and  carbonic  acid  bning  given  ofT.  Hence  Ihe 
phannacapffiiua  direct  perfect  neutrality  of  the  liquor  to  be  secured  by  the  sdditioa 
d'aamallquantity  of  ammonia  The  formula  of  thia  salt  ia  CiH.Oir)-R.O..FeK>h 
It  ia  very  soluble  in  water,  and  its  solution  is  not  preclpilalod  by  an  excess  of  potash. 
TartraK  of  AfUimmy.— 3(C|H40ioH-5b  Oj.  This  salt  is  obtained  by  the  solntioa 
of  tbe  sesquioxide  of  antimooy  in  tartaric  acid ;  it  is  colonrleas,  and  crystallitta  ia 
short  deliquescent  prisma.    . 

Tartrate  of  PoUuh  and  Antimmy.  Tartar.EmeiU. — C,H,Cw+K.O. . 
SbiO^+S  Aq.  This  salt,  a  most  important  compound  of  antimony,  it 
prepared  by  boiling  together  in  water  equal  weights  of  sesquioxide  of 
tntiniony  and  cream  of  tartar.    In  the  Dublin  and  Edinburgh  pbarina- 
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copouai,  the  Powder  t^AlgamOi  (p.  458)  is  employed  u  the  source  of 
oxide  or  antimony,  but  by  the  Loudon  college  on  impure  oiide  is  pre. 
pared,  by  gently  deflagrating  together  sulphuret  of  antimouy  and  oitre 
with  a  little  muriatic  acid,  and  washing  out  the  Mluble  products.  In 
either  case  the  oxide  of  antimony  replaces  the  second  atom  of  base 
(water)  in  the  cream  of  tartar,  and  by  evaporation  and  cooling  it  may 
be  obtained  in  cryataU,  which  are  right  rhombic  octohedront,  with  many 
secondary  planes,  as  in  the  figure.  This  MJt  dissolves 
in  fourteen  parts  of  cold  and  in  two  of  boiling  water. 
In  dry  air  it  effloresces,  losing  the  2  Aq.  Its  solution  is 
not  aflecled  by  alkalies ;  but  the  oxide  of  antimony  ia 
precipitated  by  sulphuric  or  muriatic  acids,  and  by  am- 
mooia.  In  the  preparation  of  tartar  •emetic,  the  whole 
product,  from  the  materials  used,  can  never  be  obtained  I 
crystallized;  the  mother  liquor  contains  a  substance  ' 
which  dries  down  to  a  transparent  mass,  like  gum  Ara- 
bic By  alcohol  it  is  decomposed  into  tartar-emetic  and 
free  tartaric  acid.  According  to  Knapp's  analysis,  this 
rait  is  the  neutral  tartrate  of  potash  and  anliraony,  having  the  formula 
C^HiO, .  K.O.+(3C,H,0.+Sb.O,)+3  Aq.  It  may  be  formed  by  dissolv- 
ing  tarlar.emetic  in  a  strong  solution  of  tartaric  acid,  and  then  crystal- 
lizes in  minute  oblique  rhombic  prisms.  In  order  to  form  this  sntti 
however,  from  cream  of  tartar  and  oxide  of  antimooy,  a  quantity  of 
potash  roust  enter  into  some  form  of  combinatioa,  which  has  not  beea 
explained. 

Owing  to  the  occasional  presence  of  arsenic  in  the  ores  of  antimony, 
the  tartar-emetic  of  commerce  is  not  unfrequently  contaminated  by  its 
presence,  and  should,  in  such  cose,  be  absolutely  rejected  from  medi- 
cinsl  use. 

If  tartar-emetic  be  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  480°,  it  abandons,  be- 
sides its  crystal -water,  two  equivalents  of  water,  the  elements  of  which 
are  abstracted  from  the  constitution  of  the  tartaric  acid  as  generally 
assumed.  In  this  dried  tartar-emetic,  therefore,  the  organic  etement  is 
not  CiHiOm,  but  CiHiOf  When  redissolred  in  water,  it  resumes  the 
two  atoms  of  water,  forming  ordinary  tartar-emetic  again.  Of  the  other 
salts  of  tartaric  acid,  but  one  possesses  this  property,  the  borotartrate 
of  potash  being  also  reduced  t>y  loss  of  water  at  480°  to  the  formula 
C^H|0|+K.O.  .  B.O,.  Chemists  are  not  unanimous  in  explaining  this 
peculiarity.  The  simplest  idea  is,  that  these  two  atoms  of  water  exist 
ready  formed  in  these  salts,  and  that  tartaric  acid  is  really  quadribosic  ; 
being,  in  its  crystallized  form,  C|H|0,-f-4H.O. ;  the  cream  of  tartar 
being  C,HA+K.O.  •  3H.0. ;  Kochelle  salt,  C,H,0,+K.O.  .  Na.O.  .  2 
H.O.  i  and  for  tartar.emeUc,  the  oxide  of  antimony  replacing  three  atoms 
ofa  protoxide,  the  formula  is  CH,0,+K.O. .  Sb.O,+3  Aq.-f  2  Aq.,  and 
the  two  portions  of  water  being  retained  by  very  unequal  forces,  are  given 
offat  very  different  temperatures.  Berzelius  considers  that  in  this  change 
the  nature  of  the  acid  is  totally  altered ;  and  as  opinion  is  so  much  divided 
on  the  subject,  I  shall  not  enter  farther  into  its  discussion. 

Achm  of  Heal  m  TanarU  ^eirf.— When  tartaric  acid  is  cautiously  beatad,  it  flisea 
■into  ■  mass  like  gum.  and  gives  offwster.  In  this  state  it  combine*  wiih  bases, 
tomiog  salts  quite  different  Trom  the  tartrates ;  it  retains  its  bibuic  chsracter,  hat 
its  atomic  weight  is  iocreased  to  one  and  a  hslT  times  that  of  tartaric  acid,  its  for- 
mula being  CmH(0i^3  Aq.    It  thus  constitutes  Tartr^U  Add;  it  does  not  crjs- 
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taPixe,  and  in  sototion  gradnafly  poif  back  into  tartaric  acid.  If  the  taitialkadd 
be  kepi  long  melted  at  aso^,  it  abandons  aCiU  more  water,  and  Ibnns  TarirthcJUd, 
in  which  the  bibasic  character  remains,  its  formula  being  CitHiOir^-S  Aq.  Tte 
acid  is  characterixed  by  forming  insoluble  salts  with  lime  and  baarytes,  thereby  4^- 
fering  from  the  tartralic  acid.  If  the  beat  be  still  longer  kepC  op,  a  poroos  wUc 
mass  is  formed,  which  is  insoluble  in  water  and  in  akohoL  It  is  Amkifdrmu  TW- 
loric  Acid ;  its  formula  is  CtHiOit-  If  1^  kmg  in  contact  with  water,  it  rhii^ 
successively  into  the  tartrelic,  tarUalic,  and  common  tartaric  acid.  This  cfaaage  ii 
produced  more  rapidly  by  boiling  with  a  solntion  of  potash :  this  sabetaooe  appesn 
to  hold  the  same  relation  to  tartaric  acid  that  the  white  sublimate  does  to  thepro^ 
er  lactic  acid  (p.  536). 

If  tartaric  acid  be  distilled  at  a  still  hi|^  temperature,  it  abandona  water  aid 
carbonic  acid,  and  f<Hrms  PyroUo-tarie  Add,  CtHiOio  giving  off  SC.Qi  and  RO.. 
and  CsHjOs  remaining.  The  process  suoceieds  best  at  about  400^.  This  acid  ii 
white ;  it  ciystallixes  firom  the  distilled  Uquors  in  prisms,  which  are  to  be  putM 
from  empyreomatic  oil  by  recrystallixation  and  digestion  with  animal  charcoal ;  it 
reacU  very  acid ;  it  melts  at  210^,  and  sublimes  at  300^ ;  ii  very  aotoUe  in  water 
and  alcohol  It  is  a  monobasic  acid,  forming  salts  which,  with  few  ezoeplioas,  an 
soluble  and  crystalltzable. 

Raceme  Add. — CSH4O10+2  Aq.  This  acid  is  found  in  grape-juioe^ 
replacing  tartaric  acid  to  a  greater  or  less  extent ;  its  formation  appetis 
to  depend  on  very  peculiar  circumstancesy  as  it  has  never  been  fomd 
except  in  the  district  about  the  Vosges  MdUntains,  and  only  in  some  sei^ 
sons.  It  is  combined  with  potash,  forming  a  kind  of  cream  of  tartar» 
which  is  biracemate  of  potash,  and  from  which  it  is  prepared  by  the 
same  methods  as  have  been  described  for  tarti^c  add. 

It  crystallizes  in  colourless  oblique  rhombic  prisms,  which  oonlun 
water,  of  which  one  half  is  lost  by  efflorescence  in  warm  dry  air ;  the 
remaining  hydrate  is  identical  in  composition  with  crystallized  tartaric 
acid ;  it  tastes  and  reacts  as  strongly  acid.  In  its  relation  to  salts,  it 
follows  exactly  the  same  rules  as  the  tartaric  acid,  but  their  crystallioe 
form  is  completely  difierent ;  it  is  a  bibasic  acid,  and  its  formida,  when 
crystallized,  is  CsH40h)+2H.O.+2  Aq.  The  characters  by  which  it 
is  distinguished  from  tartaric  acid  are,  first,  racemic  acid  requires  ten 
times  as  much  water  for  solution,  and  they  are  hence  easily  separated 
by  crystallization.  Second,  that  the  corresponding  salts  are  not  of  the 
same  crystalline  form.  Third,  the  racemate  of  potash  and  soda  is  un- 
crystallizable,  giving  merely  a  gummy  mass,  while  the  Rocbelle  stk 
forms  very  large  crystals.  Fourth,  the  racemate  of  lime  is  insoluble 
in  a  solution  of  sal  ammoniac.  The  two  acids,  however,  form  a  most 
perfect  example  of  isomerism,  as  not  merely  their  composition,  but  their 
atomic  weight  is  absolutely  the  same. 

When  heated,  racemic  acid  passes  through  precisely  the  same  changes 
as  have  been  described  for  tartaric  acid,  abandoning  water,  and  forming 
bibasic  acids,  whose  formulse  are  respectively  CttEi,0|s+2H.O.  and  Cm 
H80a,+2H.O.  They  are  distinguished  by  their  salts,  which  differ  in 
characters  from  each  other,  and  from  those  of  the  bodies  formed  by  tar- 
taric acid. 

By  the  destructive  distillation  of  racemic  acid  is  generated  the  PjftrO' 
racende  Acid,  in  which  the  isomerism  with  the  tartaric  acid  series  is 
broken  through ;  its  formula  being  Cfifi^.  It  differs  totally  in  proper- 
ties from  the  pyrotartaric  acid ;  it  does  not  crystallize ;  it  tastes  acid ;  its 
salts  are  all  soluble  and  crystallizable,  but  pass  also  into  a  gummy  con- 
dition. If  a  little  crystal  of  copperas  be  laid  in  a  solution  of  one  of  then 
salts,  it  becomes  coloured  bright  red. 
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Citric  Jcid.— C„H,0„+8H.O.+2  Aq. 

:ista  in  the  juices  or  fruits,  esftecially  tite  lemon,  orange, 
vuiiui»,  HMO  i|>iiDce.  It  is  usually  prepared  from  I  em  on -juice,  which  is 
clurilied  by  rest,  then  saturated  with  chalk,  and  the  neutral  soiutioo  ia 
bailed  until  the  citrate  of  lime  ia  comptetely  deposited  ;  this  ia  then  wash- 
ed and  daconiposei)  by  a  quantity  of  oil  of  vitriol,  equal  in  weight  to  the 
challc  employed,  and  diluted  with  six  volumes  of  water.  After  the  sul. 
phate  of  lime  ha^  been  removed  by  straining,  the  liquor  ia  evaporated, 
and  allowed  to  crystallize  by  very  slow  cooling ;  its  form  is  generally 
that  of  a  right  rhombic  prism,  very  much  modified,  as  in  the  figure, 
where  i,  it,  a  are  primary,  and  i»',  y,  r  arc  secondary  plar 
In  this  case  its  formula  is  that  given  above  ;  but  if  its  k 
lion  be  evaporated  at  212^  to  a  pellicle,  it  crystallizes  wl 
hot  in  a  totally  diSerent  form,  and  its  formula  is  then  C„\ 

Il,0||+3H.O.     By  exposing  the  hydrated  crystals  in  v  

to  sulphuric  acid  or  (o  a  gentle  heat,  the  2  Aq.  may  also  be  removed. 

The  citric  acid  possesses  an  agreeably  sour  taste ;  it  dissolves  in  leas 
than  ita  own  weight  of  cold,  and  in  half  its  weight  of  boiling  water;  it  is 
sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol ;  when  heated,  it  fuses,  becomes  yellow,  and 
ultimately  gives  tho  usual  pyrogenic  products  of  organic  acids.  It  is  a 
Uibasic  acid,  and  gives  rise  to  three  classes  of  salts  ;  and,  as  these  con' 
tain  different  quantities  of  combined  water,  their  history  was  very  conAi- 
aed  until  Licbig  explained  their  true  conatilutioo.  Very  few  of  these 
salts  are,  however,  of  practical  or  medicinal  interest. 

Cit'tti  of  Soda  crystaUiies  in  efflorescenl  pnems.  having  the  farmula  CuHiOit-f' 
3NB.Q.-f4  Aq.-(-7  Aq.  By  exposure  to  a  lieaC  of  313°  (tie  7  Aq.  are  removed,  and 
at  400°  the  remaining  i  Aq.  are  driven  off :  Beneliiw.  is  of  opinion  ibal  in  ilua  ac- 
tion the  real  oonsiitution  of  the  citric  acid  is  ebanged,  and  that  it  a  partly  convert- 
ed into  aconilic  acid  -,  but  the  point  ia  not  yet  experimentally  decided,  and  Liebig's 
views  explain  the  pheaomena  wiili  auch  beautiful  aimpliciCj,  that  I  have  no  heaita- 
tion  in  adopting  them,  at  least  proiisionBlly. 

The  Cilrtu  of  Lime  ia  aiitained  by  mixing  solutions  of  a  soluble  citrate  and  of  a 
aah  of  lime  ;  it  forms  a  white  powder,  sparingly  soluble  in  pure  water,  but  rnucli 
more  so  if  the  liquor  be  acid.  Its  conslitulion  is  CiiH50ii4-3Ca.O.'|-4  Aq.  When 
boiled  with  an  excess  of  lime- water,  citric  acid  forma  a  banc  Cilrau  o/  Lime,  which 
is  lew  soluble  than  (he  neutral  aalt. 

The  Curaiet  of  Ltai  anJ  o/  Baryta  are  while  powders,  insolublE  in  water,  form- 
ed by  douhle  decomposiiion,  and  resembling  in  constitution  the  oilrate  uf  lime ; 
Uiere  are  also  basic  sslla,  the  fonnation  of  which,  aa  in  that  of  lime,  appears  to  re- 
sult from  the  ctysLal- water  (3  Aq  )  of  the  acid  being  more  or  less  replaced  by  metal- 
lic exide,  in  addiiion  to  ibal  which  rulHls  ilie  proper  basic  function. 

The  cilric  acid  is  eaady  recognised  by  forming  no  precipitate  with  lime-water  un- 
less  the  liquor  be  beated.  lis  iwtaBh  «itt  is  also  very  soluble,  even  with  an  excess 
of  acid  :  it  ia  thus  distinguished  from  the  racemio  and  tartaric  acida. 

When  citric  acid  is  heated,  it  flues,  gives  olT  water,  and  ia  converted  into  an 
•aid,  which,  from  being  found  in  the  aeonitum  napellus,  is  called  Acmilie  Add,  but 
It  exists  aiao  abundantly  in  various  species  of  cquiaeium,  and  is  hence  often  called 
Ei/uutiic  And.  To  complete  the  change  of  the  citric  acid,  it  must  be  distilled  un- 
til tliB  gases  which  cume  over  cease  U>  be  inflammable,  and  oily  drops  appear  in  the 
receiver ;  the  process  is  to  be  then  interrupted,  the  moss  remaining  in  the  retort  to 
iM  dtsBUlved  in  water,  the  solution  filtered  and  evaporated  to  a  pellicle  On  cod- 
ing, it  forms  a  cryalalline  mass,  from  which  ether  diBsolres  out  the  aconilic  acid, 
'  ives  unaltered  citric  acid  behind  ;  the  former  may  then  be  obtained  oryatal- 
jy  evaporation. 

onitic  ucid  ia  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether;  its  formula  ia  CuHgOp-f- 
■-' -  -.jtric  acid,  it  is  Iribasic ;  it  forma  well-characlBrired  salla  ;  the  acont- 
had  been  miatalcen  Ibr  citric  ether ;  for,  when  citric  acid  is  put  in  coti- 
ohol  aod  oil  of  vitriol,  U  changes  into  acoDiiic  acid. 
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If  Bconitic  acid  be  heated  antU  it  bops,  it  gives  off*  carbonic  acid,  and  forms  fis> 
konic  Acid^  which  distils  as  an  oily  liquid,  and  forms  a  crystalline  mass  as  it  oooli; 
by  solution  in  alcohol  and  slow  eyaporation,  it  may  be  obtained  in  kmg  finaaMiiB 
needles ;  its  salts,  of  which  there  are  two  classes  (it  being  bibaaic),  geoerallY  oys- 
tallize  very  well ;  its  formula  is  CioH40f4-3  Aq. ;  formed  by  the  aoonitic  acid  losaf 
C«04,  but  an  atom  of  water,  previously  basic,  entering  into  the  organic  eienaa. 
When  the  Itakonie  Add  is  redistilled,  it  is  converted  into  water  and  a  heavy  oilf 
liquid,  Citrdcomc  Acid,  the  formula  of  which  is  GioHgOs-f-Aq.  In  contact  with  wi> 
ter,  it  forms  a  crystalline  mass  containing  %  Aq. 

All  these  products  are  simultaneously  and  successively  formed  in  the  dtstiUatioa 
of  common  citric  acid.  Acetone  is  also  generated,  GiaHitOu  giving  3(CtH^.>,  with 
3H.0.  and  3(C.0g). 


MaUe  ^cii.— C,H40,+2H.O, 

This  acid  exists  in  most  fruits,  associated  with  citric  and  tartaric  adds, 
but  is  found  purest  and  most  abundant  in  the  berries  of  the  mouotain  ash 
and  in  the  houseleek.     The  best  mode  of  extraction  is  the  following,  de- 
vised by  Liebig.     The  juice  of  the  berries  of  the  mountain  ash  (sorbos 
aucuparia)  is  to  be  nearly,  but  not  completely,  neutralized  by  lime,  and 
the  liquor  then  boiled  for  some  hours,  during  which  the  malate  of  lime 
precipitates  as  a  sandy  white  powder ;  when  no  more  fitlls  down,  die 
neutralization  is  completed  by  adding  a  little  more  lime,  and  on  cooling; 
the  remainder  of  the  salt  is  obtained.     This  malate  of  lime  is  to  be  dis- 
solved by  boiling  in  the  smallest  |>ossible  quantity  of  very  dilute  nitric 
acid.     On  cooling,  the  acid  malate  of  lime  crystallizes,  and  is  to  be 
purified  by  recrystallization*     This  salt  being  then  decomposed  by  ace- 
tate of  lead,  malate  of  lead  is  formed,  which,  being  acted  on  by  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen,  gives  sulphuret  of  lead  and  free  malic  acid  ;  by  evapo- 
ration of  the  liquor  and  cooling,  a  sirup-thick  liquid  is  obtained,  which, 
after  long  repose,  forms  a  white  crystalline  mass* 

Malic  acid  is  deliquescent,  and  very  soluble  in  water.  It  tastes  and 
reacts  strongly  acid  ;  its  relations  to  bases  are  very  curious  ;  thus  mag- 
nesia is  the  only  earth  by  whose  carbonate  it  can  be  completely  neutnJ* 
ized.  This  arises  from  its  tendency  to  form  salts,  in  which  one  atom  of 
basic  water  is  preserved,  it  being  a  bibasic  acid.  Another  peculiarity 
pointed  out  by  Hagen  is,  that  it  forms  with  many  bases  two  neutral  salts, 
of  which  one  retains  water  with  obstinacy  at  212^,  at  which  tempera- 
ture the  other  at  once  abandons  it.  When  crystallized  it  appears  to  con- 
tain only  basic  watec ;  its  formula  is  hence  C|H40t4-^  Aq.  None  of  its 
salts  are  of  technical  or  medicinal  interest,  and  hence  require  but  brief 
notice. 

The  alkaline  malates  are  very  soluble  in  water,  scarcely  crystalliza- 
ble,  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol. 

The  Malate  of  Lime  forms  as  a  granular  white  precipitate  when  malic  acid  is 
neutralized  by  hme.  Its  formula  is  CgH408-|-2Ca.O.  ;  it  separates  in  hard,  hriDiant 
crystals,  which  contain  5  Aq.,  when  the  following  salt  is  neutralized  by  an  alkaline 
carbonate.  Bimalale  of  Lime,  CBH408-4-Ca.O.  .  H.0.-|-6  Aq.,  crystallizes  in  large 
right  rhombic  octohedrons.  Water  dissolves  it  abundantly  when  boiling,  but  veiy 
sparingly  when  cold. 

The  Malate  of  Lead,  CgH40r4-2PbO.,  precipitates,  on  mixing  solutions  of  a  sohi- 
hle  malate  with  acetate  of  lead,  as  a  white  curdy  mass,  which,  after  some  time, 
changes  into  minute  but  brilliant  crystalline  scales.  By  boiling  in  water,  a  small 
quantity  of  it  is  dissolved,  which  separates  in  brilliant  plates  on  cooling.  It  foaei 
below  212^,  &nd  is  then  nearly  insoluble  in  water. 

Malic  acid  is  distinguished  both  from  tartaric  and  citric  acids  by  not  giving  aoy 
precipitate  with  lime-water  either  by  heat  or  when  cold.  ^ 

When  malic  acid  is  heated  to  a  temperature  of  about  400^,  it  abandona  water  and 
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gtres  origin  to  two  acids,  of  which  one  is  remarkaUe  as  biding  foond  naturally  ex- 
isting in  several  plants.  They  are  the  Maleic  Acid  and  the  Funutric  And,  the  latter 
so  called  from  having  been  first  discorered  in  the  fiimaria  officinalis.  These  acids 
are  isomeric,  the  reaction  being  in  both  cases  that  CAOi  produces  2H.0.  and 
CtHfO*.  Both  acids  may  be  formed  in  the  same  process ;  the  maleic  acid  passes 
cyrer  with  the  water,  and  crystallizes  from  the  condensed  liquor ;  the  less  rolatile 
fiunaric  acid  constitutes  the  residue  in  the  retort,  which  solidifies  into  a  crystalline 
mass  as  it  cools.  From  the  plants  which  contain  this  acid,  it  may  be  obtained  by 
precipitating  the  clarified  juices  by  acetate  of  lead,  and  decomposing  the  salt  of  lead 
by  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  liquors  yield  the  acid  by  crystallization  when  con- 
centrated to  the  necessary  degree. 

The  MaUic  Add,  which  had  been  thought  identical  with  the  Aandtie  Acid,  al- 
ready noticed,  forms  crystals  of  a  sour,  bitter  taste,  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether.  When  heated,  it  abandons  water,  and  the  anhydrous  acid  remains,  which, 
if  the  water  be  allowed  to  flow  back,  gradually  changes  into  fiimaric  acid.  This 
anhydrous  acid  melts  at  167<^,  and  suUimes  at  850^.  Of  its  salts,  that  of  baiytes 
alone  is  remarkable ;  it  is  a  white  precipitate,  which  changes  soon  into  a  mass  of 
brilliant  plates. 

The  Fumaric  Acid,  which  exists  also  in  Iceland  moss,  crystallizes  in  fine  long 
prisms,  which  fuse  with  difficulty,  and  volatilize  first  at  400®.  It  requires  200  parts 
of  water  for  its  solution.  When  heated,  it  is  decomposed  into  water  and  anhydrous 
maleic  acid  The  fumarate  of  silver  is  so  insoluble,  that  one  part  of  the  acid,  dis- 
solved in  200,000  parts  of  water,  is  precipitated  by  nitrate  of  silver,  but  the  precipi- 
tate dissolves  in  nitric  acid.  The  salts,  with  copper,  iron,  and  lead,  are  also  very 
sparingly  soluble. 

When  muriatic  acid  gas  is  passed  into  a  solution  of  malic  acid  in  absolute  alco- 
hol, Hagen  found  that  the  ether  formed  contains  fumaric,  and  not  malic  acid.  It  is 
a  liquid,  heavier  than  water,  of  an  agreeable  smelL  With  potash  it  gives  alcohol 
and  fumarate  of  potash.  Its  formula  is  C4H.Or4-Ae.O.  On  adding  water  of  am- 
monia to  this  ether,  a  substance  is  deposited  in  brilliant  white  scales,  insoluble  in 
cold  water  and  in  alcohol,  but  dissolved  by  boiling  water.  It  is  Funuurtmid,  its 
fonnula  being  C4H. .  OsAd.  By  potash,  ammonia  is  set  free,  and  fumarate  of  potash 
formed. 


Mecofdc  -Acid.— C,4H.O„+8H.O.+ 2  Aq. 

This  acid  is  found  only  in  opium ;  it  is  best  extracted  by  adding  chloride  of  cal- 
cium to  an  infusion  of  opium  in  cold  water.  A  white  precipitate  of  mixed  meconate 
and  sulphate  of  lime  occurs.  This,  being  washed  with  hot  water  and  with  alcohol, 
is  to  be  treated  with  dilute  muriatic  acid,  heated  to  about  180°.  The  meconate  of 
lime  dissolves,  and,  from  the  liquor  on  cooling,  bimeconate  of  lime  separates  in 
brilliant  crystalline  plates.  On  diJBSolving  these  in  warm,  strong  muriatic  acid,  and 
cooling  the  solution,  the  pure  meconic  acid  crystallizes.  It  may  be  freed  from  any 
adhering  colouring  matter  by  combination  with  potash,  decomposing  the  crystallized 
meconate  of  potash  by  muriatic  acid,  and  recrystallization. 

When  pure,  meconic  acid  is  in  brilliant  white  crystalline  scales,  containing  2  Aq., 
which  they  give  oflfat  212® ;  it  is  soluble  in  four  parts  of  boiling  water;  it  is  a  triba- 
sic  acid,  forming  salts,  of  which  those  with  the  earths  and  heavy  metallic  oxides 
are  generally  insoluble  in  water.  There  are  three  classes  of  Meconatet,  accordij^ 
as  the  quantity  of  fixed  base  is  one,  two,  or  three  atoms.  Few  of  them  are  speci£ 
cally  of  importance.  The  most  characteristic  properties  of  this  acid  are,  1st,  that 
it  produces  with  solutions  of  the  peroxide  of  iron  a  blood-red  colour,  analogous  to 
that  of  the  sulphocyanide  of  iron,  from  which  it  is  distinguished  by  the  fact  that, 
on  the  addition  of  the  acetate  of  lead,  a  white  precipitate  is  formed,  which,  when 
heated  to  full  redness  with  a  little  sulphur  and  potassium,  and  treated  with  water, 
gives  no  red  colour  with  the  salts  of  iron  (see  page  525) ;  2d,  that  with  nitrate  of 
silver  it  gives  a  white  precipitate,  which  is  dissolved  by  dilute  nitric  acid;  the 
Uquor,  however,  when  boiled,  becomes  milky,  and  depositee  cyanide  of  sUver. 

If  a  strong  solution  of  meconic  acid  be  boiled  for  a  long  time,  or  if  the  crystallized 
acid  be  dissolved  in  strong,  boiling  muriatic  acid,  it  is  converted  into  Komenic  Acid, 
carbonic  acid  being  given  ofiT.  The  crystallized  meconic  acid  undergoes  the  same 
change  when  heated  to  400°.  This  acid  forms  granular  crystals,  which  are  soluble 
only  in  sixteen  parts  of  boiling  water,  and  have  Uie  formula  Ci2H20t-J-2H.O.,  as  the 
CuH.Oii  loses  Cfl04  and  gains  H.'O.  This  acid  is  bibasic ;  the  third  atom  of  water, 
which  was  basic  in  the  meconic  acid,  enteriag  into  the  radical  here.    It  also  red* 
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I  lion.  i[  mmm  imo  BBnea  oi  lauB,  wnicn  in  profKniM  nM» 
espDnding  meMmate*.  'Vben  it  ■■  heated  to  600°,  it  givca  ^ 
acid,  and  form*  J^ramthme  ^ai,  of  wbich  tbe  fcnnnlB  ii  C« 
*cid  Tonna  CTjataliine  )iat«a,  wtucb  fooe  at  MO",  and  am  rdfr 


dens  the  per-faHa  of  iron.    A  foima  two  aeriea  of  lalta,  which  in  pcoiwrtiM  n 
ble  cloaeiy  thie  concapondi  ■"       -  ■-  ■    ■         .  --  — 

water  and  catt>onic  acid,  ai 

HiOt+H.O.    This  acid  foi .     .  _     _    , 

tiliied  b;  a  heat  little  faigfao'.  It  ia  veiT  aohible  in  water,  alcohol,  and  cUier ;  k  > 
a  monplMuic  acid,  fonning  aalta,  which,  with  tbe  ezcqttion  of  that  of  lewt,  an  dl 
•aluble  in  water.  Like  the  aeida  from  which  it  ia  deiiTed,  it  atiikea  a  UoMtnl 
colour  with  aolutiona  containing  peroxide  of  iioti. 

Tamiie  Add,  or  Towim.— CaH,0,+8H.O. 
Tbia  itnportant  aubstance  exists  io  the  bark  of  most  exogenous  treet, 
,  particularly  tbe  oak  aad  boree-cbestnut,  accumulated  priacipally  in  tbe 
inaer  layers  of  bark.  It  is  found  also  in  tbe  roota  of  tbe  toriDantilla  and 
bistort,  io  the  leaves  of  roaes  and  pomegranates ;  but  its  most  BbuDdanl 
source  ia  the  gall-aut  of  the  oak  (quercua  infecloria). 

To  distinguish  Ibis  from  the  other  kinds  of  tannin,  of  which  there  is  a 
great  number,  it  may  be  suitably  termed  Galio-taimie  Add,  and  I  shall 
generally,  though,  perbara,  not  uniforml>  employ  that  naioe. 

The  method  given  by  Pelouze  for  its  extraction,  and  which  serrea  fcr 
the  preparation  of  a  variety  of  other  vegetable  principles,  is  as  follows : 
Into  a  globular  funnel,  i,  which  can  be  closed  at  the  tcf)  by  a 
stopper,  and  rests  in  a  bottle,  a,  as  in  the  figure  is  to  be  intro- 
k  duced  a  quantity  of  ^u^gal]a  in  powder,  modeniely  compreas- 
Bed,  after  the  tube  of  ibe  funnel  has  been  stopped  with  a  little 
T  cotton.  The  upper  empty  part  of  tbe  funnel  is  to  be  then  filled 
with  ether,  as  it  is  usually  in  the  shops,  containing  about  one 
I  tenth  of  water  dissolved  in  it,  and  the  apparatus  allowed  to  stand 
1  for  some  days.  The  bottle  is  then  found  to  contain  two  lay. 
I  era  of  liquid.  The  inferior,  sirup-thick,  is  a  concentrated  ao- 
I  lulion  of  tannic  acid  in  water,  with  very  little  ether.  Tbe 
I  upper  is  ether,  containing  but  a  trace  of  tannic  end  gallic 
I  acids.  Being  separated,  the  lower  layer  is  to  be  washed  once 
or  twice  with  a  little  ether,  and  then  evaporated  in  vacuo  with 
a  capsule  of  sulphuric  acid.  A  faintly  .yellowish  white  mass  remains,  of 
a  distinctly  crystalline  structure,  which  is  pure  gallo>tannic  acid.  The 
theoiT  of  this  process  is,  that  the  tannic  acid  is  so  greedy  of  water  as  U> 
withdraw  it  from  the  ether,  and  to  dissolve  it  to  the  exclusion  of  every 
other  constituent  of  the  gall-nut. 

The  watery  solution  of  gallo-tannic  acid  reddens  litmus ;  it  is  probably 
insoluble  in  absolutely  anhydrous  alcohol  and  ether  ;  its  taste  is  intense- 
ly astringent,  but  not  bitter.  The  most  characteristic  property  of  tannic 
acid  is,  that  it  combines  with  the  animal  substance  Gt^Uke,  and  forms  a 
compound  insoluble  in  water,  which  is  the  basis  of  most  kinds  of  leather; 
hence  any  tissue,  as  skin,  which  contains  gelatine,  removes  gallo-tannic 
acid  from  its  watery  solution,  on  which  is  founded  the  art  of  Tanmnf. 
It  is  a  (ribasic  acid,  and  forms  three  classes  of  salts,  which  are  of  inter- 
est from  the  colours  of  precipitates  it  gives  with  metallic  solutions,  being 
often  useful  as  a  test  for  the  presence  of  certain  melals.  Hence  an  m> 
yiuioM,  or  fiiufure  of  Gallt,  is  always  found  in  the  laboratory  as  a  rea- 
gent ;  il  does  not  affect  tbe  solutions  of  Zitte  or  Cadmuaa,  or  the  prttloi- 
ides  of  Iron  and  Mangatwie,  nor  any  of  the  alkaline  or  earthy  salts. 
With  tbe  other  metals  it  gives  precipitates  which,  with  Lead  and  AtUi- 
nony,  are  white  ;  with  Copper,  gray  ;  with  Tin,  Nickel,  Cobalt,  Ceriuat, 
T^ihrmm,  and  ^ieer,  are  various  shades  of  yellow ;  with  T 
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Bismuth^  are  orange ;  with  TUaniutnf  blood-red  ;  witH  Platmum^  green ; 
with  Chramef  Mohfbdenumf  Uranium^  and  Gold,  are  brown ;  and  with  Ot- 
nUum  and  peroxide  of  Iron^  are  rich  bluish  purple.  This  last  is  the  most 
important  of  all,  from  its  .great  delicacy  and  distinctness*  If  the  solu- 
tions be  very  strong,  the  liquor  appears  absolutely  black,  and  constitutes 
the  material  of  ordinary  writing  ink. 

The  insolubility,  and  consequent  inactivity  of  tartrate  of  antimony,  is 
taken  advantage  of  in  medicine,  infusion  of  oak-bark  or  galls  being  era. 
ployed  as  an  antidote  in  poisoning  by  tartar-emetic.  I  shall  have  occa- 
sion hereafter  lb  notice  its  use  in  the  detection  and  neutralization  of  the 
vegetable  alkaloids. 

The  gallo-tannic  acid  is  not  the  only  kind  of  tanning  material  employ- 
ed in  the  manufacture  of  leather ;  yet,  as  the  others  will  hereafter  conie 
under  notice,  I  shall  give  Humphrey  Davy's  estimate  of  the  comparative 
power  of  such  substances  as  contain  true  tannic  acid.  He  found  the 
quantity  of  active  material  in  100  parts  of  the  following  bodies  to  be* 


Oall-nots S7-4 

Oak  bark  entire 6-3 

Horse-chestnut  l^k  entire  .    .    4-3 
Elm  bark  entire 9*7 


White  inner  oak  bark     .    .    .  16*0 

White  inner  hoise-chestnat     .  15*3 

Sicilian  sumach 16*3 

Malaga  somach 104 


These  numbers  are  but  approximative,  and  such  as  are  given  by  very 
rough  processes,  the  true  quantity  of  tannic  acid  present  being  much  lar- 
ger ;  thus  the  gall-nuts  easily  yield,  by  Pelouze's  method^  forty  per  cent, 
of  pure  product. 

When  a  solution  of  tannic  acid  is  exposed  to  the  air,  it  is  decomposed ; 
absorbing  oxygen  and  evolving  carbonic  acid,  the  liquor  becomes  colour* 
ed,  and  a  large  quantity  of  gallic  acid  is  found  to  be  produced. 

Gidtie  ^od.— C7H.O,+2H.O.+Aq. 

This  remarkable  substance  does  not  appear  to  exist  naturally  formed 
in  plants,  but  is  generated  by  the  decomposition  of  gallo-tannic  acid« 
Powdered  galls  are  to  be  made  into  a  thin  paste  with  water,  and  exposed 
to  the  air  for  some  weeks,  at  a  temperature  of  about  80^,  water  being 
supplied  according  as  it  evaporates  away ;  the  resulting  mass  is  to  be 
boiled  with  water,  and  the  gallic  acid  crystallizes  out  of  the  liquor  as  it 
cools.  By  digestion  with  ivory  black  and  recrystallization,  it  is  obtain* 
ed  completely  pure. 

In  this  process  the  reaction  is  very  simple,  as  an  atom  6f  tannic  acid, 
CieHsOify  absorbing  from  the  air  eight  atoms  of  oxygen,  produces  4C.0g 
and  2(C,H.O,4-3  Aq.). 

The  conversion  of  gallo-tannic  acid  into  gallic  acid  may  occur,  howev* 
er,  without  the  access  of  air,  and,  indeed,  be  effected  almost  instantane- 
ously ;  thus,  if  tannic  acid  be  boiled  in  a  strong  solution  of  potash  for  a 
few  minutes,  and  an  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  be  then  added,  a  copious 
product  of  gallic  acid  is  obtained  crystallized  on  cooling ;  or,  if  sulphu- 
ric acid  be  added  to  a  strong  solution  of  gallo-tannic  acid,  and  the  pre- 
cipitate thus  formed  be  washed  with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  and  then 
added  gradually  to  boiling  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it  dissolves,  and  on  cool- 
ing the  gallic  acid  crystallizes.  In  these  reactions,  which  succeed  also 
perfectly  with  infusion  of  galls,  some  other  substances  must  be  simulta- 
neously formed,  which  are  as  yet  not  known.  Gra]lo*tannic  acid  contains 
exactly  the  constituents  of  gallic  acid  and  acetic  acid^  as  CitHiQi=2(Cr 
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H.0a)+C4Hs0s ;  but  Liebig  has  determined  that  acetic  acid  is  not  pr^ 
ducecl. 

This  change  may  occur  in  the  nut-gall  itself  which  it  is  very  probable 
contains  a  principle  analogous  to  yeast,  which,  under  favourable  circui- 
stances,  induces  this  kind  of  decomposition  in  the  gallo-tanmc  acid.  Thk 
idea,  first  suggested  by  Robiquet,  has  derived  much  support  from  the  ex* 
periments  of  Larocque,  who  found  that  the  matter  of  the  nut-gall  which 
remains  after  the  extraction  of  the  tannin  has  the  power  of  exciting  Um 
alcoholic  fermentation  in  solutions  of  sugar.  As  yet,  however,  we  pos- 
sess no  accurate  knowledge  of  the  theory  of  this  interesling  transmuta^ 
tion. 

Pure  gallic  acid  crystallizes  in  colourless  oblique  rhombic  prisms,  ai 
tt,  1  in  the  figure,  where  t  is  a  secondary  plane ;  it  tastes  bitter  and  slight^ 
acid,  and  requires  100  parts  of  cold,  but  much  less  of  boiling 
water  for  its  solution ;  it  is  less  soluble  in  alcohol ;  its  crys- 
tals contain  three  atoms  of  water,  of  which  one  is  expelled  at  a 
temperature  of  230^,  but  the  remaining  two  are  only  remor- 
ed  when  replaced  by  bases.  It  is  a  bibasic  acid,  formiiig  two 
classes  of  salts ;  those  with  the  alkalies  are  very  soluble ;  the 
earthy  and  metallic  salts  are  insoluble  in  water*  With  a 
per-salt  of  iron,  gallic  acid  gives  a  blackish-blue  precipitate,  which  dif- 
fers from  the  tannate  of  iron  in  becoming  gradually  coloarl^s,  the  acid 
being  decomposed,  and  the  iron  reduced  to  the  state  of  protoxide ;  this  is 
effected  instantly  by  boiling,  carbonic  acid  gas  being  evolved.  The  gal- 
lic acid  is  farther  distinguished  from  the  tannic  by  not  precipitating  ^la- 
tine  nor  any  of  the  vegetable  alkalies. 

Products  of  the  Decompontion  of  GaJUe  Acid. 

PyrogaUic  Acid. — ^When  gallic  acid  is  carefully  heated  to  about  400®,  it  is  toCaly 
decomposed  into  carbonic  acid  and  pyrogallic  acid  (C7Hs0s=C«H«0r-|-C0i),  whieh 
sublimes  in  brilliant  white  plates ;  it  is  easily  soluble  in  ether,  alcohol,  and  water ; 
it  reacts  feebly  acid ;  it  fuses  at  240®,  and  sublimes  at  400®.  If  a  solution  eootaia- 
ing  peroidde  of  iron  be  added  to  a  solution  of  pyrogallic  acid,  a  Mack  cokwr  is 
struck,  but  the  iron  is  rapidly  reduced  to  the  state  of  protoxide,  and  the  liquor  as* 
sumes  a  rich  red  tint.  If,  however,  a  salt  of  p3rrogaliic  acid  be  used,  the  solntioa 
remains  permanently  blue. 

MelangaUic  Acid. — ^If,  in  the  distillation  of  pyrogallic  acid,  the  temperature  be  al- 
lowed to  rise  beyond  450®,  it  is  decomposed,  water  is  giren  off,  and  a  shining,  jet- 
black  mass,  like  coal,  remains  in  the  retort,  which  is  this  body ;  its  foimula  m 
CuHsOs,  being  formed  from  2(CcH90s)  by  loss  of  3H.0.  -,  it  is  insoluble  hi  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether ;  at  a  temperature  of  600<>  it  is  totally  decomposed  into  the  ordi- 
nary pyrogenic  products ;  it  dissolves  in  alkaline  solutions,  forming  salts  of  a  black 
colour,  which  do  not  crystallize ;  these  salu  give  black  precipitates  with  sohitioss 
of  the  earthy  and  metallic  salts. 

If  gallo-tannic  aci4  be  heated  to  about  400^,  it  is  resolved  totally  into  pyrogallie, 
melangallic,  and  carbonic  acids  and  water. 

Ellagic  Acid — In  the  formation  of  gallic  acid  by  the  slow  fermentation  of  tanaic 
acid,  a  certain  quantity  of  ellagic  acid  generally,  though  not  constantly,  appears. 
Being  insoluble  in  water,  it  remains  when  the  gaUic  acid  has  been  dissolved  oat ; 
and,  by  digesting  the  residue  with  a  weak  solution  of  potash,  it  is  taken  op,  aad 
may  then  be  precipitated  by  muriatic  acid. 

It  fonns  minute  crsrstals,  whose  formula  is  CrH.Os-f-H.O.-f  Aq.  The  Aq.  is  drivea 
off  by  a  heat  of  212®,  and  the  dry  acid  is  then  isomeric  with  the  gallic  acid,  but  it  is 
monobasic ;  it  is  very  feebly  acid,  not  expelling  carbonic  acid  from  its  salts ;  the 
earthy  and  metallic  EUagates  are  all  insoluble,  and  all  white  or  yellow. 

If  gallic  acid  be  heated  to  280®  with  oil  of  vitriol  it  dissolves,  and  on  cooUng, 
brilliant  crystals  of  a  dark  scarlet  colour  are  deposited,  which  constitute  Pmreikpt 
Add,    This  body  is  isomeric  with  ellagic  acid ;  it  fonns  with  bases  salts  wluehaM 
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generally  rei.    It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  ellagic  acid  acted  on  by  oil  of  Titriol 
gives  no  pareUagic  acid. 

It  is  here  probably  best  to  notice  the  formation  of  what  has  been  termed 
Artificial  Tannin ;  it  is  produced  by  mixing  one  part  of  almost  any  kind 
of  vegetable  substance  with  five  parts  of  oil  of  vitriol,  letting  the  mixture 
stand  for  some  days,  and  then  heating  it  as  long  as  any  sulphurous  acid 
gas  is  evolved.  A  black  mass  remains,  from  which  the  remaining  acid 
is  to  be  washed  with  water,  and  then  the  tannin  dissolved  out  by  alcohol ; 
the  solution  is  dark  brown,  and  when  evaporated  gives  a  black  extract- 
ive matter,  which  tastes  astringent,  smells  of  burned  sugar,  and  dissolves 
in  water ;  it  precipitates  gelatine,  but  does  not  affect  the  salts  of  iron 
like  true  tannin. 

Another  and  a  very  singular  manner  of  producing  artificial  tannin 
consists  in  boiling  pure  charcoal  in  nitric  acid  as  long  as  any  reaction 
occurs ;  the  liquor  is  then  brown  ;  being  evaporated  to  the  consistence 
of  a  sirup  and  mixed  with  water,  a  brownish^yellow  substance  falls,  and 
the  filtered  solution  gives,  by  evaporation,  a  hard  black  mass,  which  red- 
dens litmus,  tastes  astringent,  is  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  copi- 
ously precipitates  gelatine ;  when  heated,  it  smells  like  horn,  and  contains 
nitrogen  ;  it  precipitates  most  metallic  salts  brown.  The  true  nature  of 
these  bodies  is  not  well  known,  as  they  have  not  been  much  studied  since 
the  methods  of  organic  chemistry  acquired  their  present  exactness  ;  they 
are  probably  mixtures  of  many  bodies,  as  ulmine  in  its  various  forms 
with  crenic  and  apro^renic  acids. 

CaUehuic  Acid  and  CaieckiUannic  Acid* 

The  Catechu^  or  Terra  Japoniai,  a  brown  extract  prepared  from  the  wood  of  the 
mimosa  catechu,  appears  to  contain  at  least  four  acids,  the  precise  composition  and 
connexion  of  which  have  not  yet  been  definitely  established.  The  rough  catechu, 
as  imported,  is  of  extensive  use  in  medicine,  and  in  the  arts  for  tanning  and  for  giv* 
ing  a  rich  permanent  brown  dye.  Davy  estimated  that  100  parts  of  Bengal  catechu 
contain  forty-eight,  and  of  Bombay  catechu  about  fifty-four  per  cent  of  useful  tan- 
nine material 

If  catechu  be  treated  with  ether,  by  the  method  of  displacement  as  described  for 
tannic  acid,  the  liquor  does  not  separate  into  two  layers,  but  a  strong  solution  of 
Catechulannic  Acid  in  ether  is  obtained,  which,  by  evaporation,  yields  it  as  a  pale 
ycdlow,  scarcely  crystalline  mass,  in  taste  and  appearance  similar  to  tannic  acid ; 
its  solution  in  water  precipitates  geUtine,  but  not  tartar-emetic ;  with  the  salts  or 
peroxide  of  iron  it  strikes  an  intensely  olive-green  colour,  which  is  best  marked  with 
the  perchioride,  being  somewhat  purple  with  the  persulphate ;  exposed  to  the  air, 
its  solution  rapidly  absorbs  oxygen,  becomes  red,  and  finally  brown,  depositing  a 
brown  insoluble  matter.    This  change  is  instantly  efl^cted  by  any  oxidizing  agent 

The  catechulannic  acid  has  been  analyzed  by  Pelouze,  who  ascribes  to  it  the 
formula  CigHgCVI-Aq. ;  it  would  thus  appear  to  be  formed  by  the  abstraction  of  four 
atoms  of  oxygen  from  tannic  acid. 

When  catechu  has  been  deprived  of  the  catechutannic  acid  by  ether  or  continued 
washings  with  cold  water,  the  residual  mass  is  to  be  boiled  in  alcohol,  and  the  fil- 
tered liquor  evaporated  to  one  third  of  its  volume ;  on  cooling,  CaUchmc  Add  crys- 
tallizes. If  coloured,  it  is  to  be  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  precipitated  by  acetate 
of  lead,  the  catechuate  of  lead  diffused  through  boUing  water,  and  decomposed  by 
sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  the  liquor  being  filtered  gives,  on  cooling,  a  perfectly  white 
and  pore  catechuic  acid ;  it  forms  satiny  fiakes,  indistinctly  crystallized ;  it  is  very 
little  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  abundantly  in  boiling  water  and  in  alcohol ;  it  is  in- 
soluble in  ether ;  its  solution  is  not  acid ;  it  appears  to  exist  in  very  different  states 
of  hydration,  or,  possibly,  different  kinds  of  catechu  contain  substances  which  are 
totally  distinct,  for  the  formulae  assigned  to  it  are  quite  discordant,  and  chemists 
are  not  agreed  quite  as  to  its  properties.  Svanberg,  who  examined  the  catechu 
fioom  the  mimosa  catechu,  gives  as  its  formula  CisHsOt-l-Aq.  Zwenger,  who  states 
the  substance  he  worked  with  to  be  the  produce  of  the  naudea  gambir,  gives 
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O»Hd0r4-Aq  ;  and  Hagen,  who  used  Bengal  catedni,  fbond  the  ealeehnic  acid  to 
be  CwSiOt+a  Aq.,  and  its  lead  salt  CuH^rf SPbO.  Additional  researches  an 
leqoiied  to  dear  up  this  confusion. 

When  catechuic  acid  is  heated,  it  fuses,  gives  off  water,  and,  finaHj,  a  white  071- 
talline  sublimate,  Pyrocaiechin,  which  has  the  formula  CtHtO.-(-Aq. ;  its  charactsr- 
istic  property  is  that  of  forming  a  bright  green  solution  with  alcohol 

If  a  solution  of  either  of  the  acids  now  described  be  exposed  to  the  air,  oxygen  is 
absorbed,  and  much  more  rapidly  in  presence  of  an  alkah.  The  subetanoe  fonned 
is  termed  Japame  Add;  it  makes  up  the  mass  of  the  ookmred  portion  of  catecfaa; 
it  is  almost  insoluble  in  water ;  soluble  in  caustic,  but  not  m  carbonated  alkaUes. 
Svanberg  gives  for  it  the  formula  CttH|04-trA5i.  If  catechuic  acid  be  boiled  with  1 
solution  of  carbonate  of  potash,  Rubimc  Acid  is  fonned,  whose  formula  is  said  to  be 
CitHiOt.  By  farther  absorption  of  oxygen  it  fonns  japonic  add.  None  of  these  le- 
sults,  however,  can  be  considered  as  definitdy  established. 

Cinchonaianme  Add  and  Cmehanic  Acid. 

These  substances  exist  in  the  barks  of  various  species  of  cinchona,  combined  with 
quinia  and  cinchonia.  The  first  is  extracted  by  digestion  in  dihite  muriatic  add  md 
precipitation  with  magnesia.  The  precipitate  is  to  be  dissolved  in  acetic  acid  and 
precipitated  with  acetate  of  lead,  which  leaves  the  alkaloids  dissolved ;  the  dncfao- 
natannate  of  lead  being  decomposed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the  filtered  liquor 
yidds,  on  evaporation,  the  CindumaiaMme  Acid  pure,  and  of  a  very  pale  yellow  col- 
oor,  not  crys^iline.  In  properties  it  resembles  dosdy  ordinary  tannic  acid ;  it 
precipitates  gelatine  and  tartar-emetic.  An  infumon  of  cinchona  is  hence  reoom- 
mended  as  an  antidote  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  tartar-emetic  It  edoors  solutions 
of  the  per-salts  of  iron  green.  By  exposure  to  the  air,  it  is  oonverted  into  a  rust- 
coloured  substance  termed  Cinchona  Red.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  composition  of 
tiieee  bodies. 

Th^  Cinchonie  Add,  which  Beraelius  believes  to  exist  in  the  inner  bark  (albumen) 
of  fir  and  of  most  trees,  is  obtained  by  adding  lime  in  smaU  quantity  to  a  cold  infu- 
sion of  cinchona  bark.  The  alkaloids  being  thus  separated,  the  U(|uor  is  filtered  and 
evaporated  very  carefully  to  the  consistence  of  a  sirop.  On  standing  for  a  few  days, 
the  dnchonate  of  lime  crystalliies  in  needles,  which  are  to  be  decomposed  by  an 
exact  equivalent  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  gypsum  bdng  removed  by  the  filter,  the 
sdution  is  concentrated,  and  the  dnchonic  acid  crystdlizes.  It  fonns  small  add 
needles ;  is  very  soluble  in  water ;  its  salts  are  all  soluble  in  water ;  it  afifects  nei- 
ther gelatine,  tartar-emetic,  nor  the  per-salts  of  iron ;  its  formula  appears  to  be 
CiiHfOB-|-4  Aq.  When  it  is  heated,  a  substance  sublimes  in  brilliant  yellow  nee- 
dles, which  is  termed  Ckinoyl^  and  consists  of  C9H.O. 

Kmoic  Add^  or  Coccotottnic  Add. 

The  substance  known  in  pharmacy  as  Crum  Kino^  which  is  an  extract  of  the 
wood  of  the  coccoloba  uvifera,  is  to  be  dissolved  in  cdd  water,  the  solution  predpi- 
tated  by  sulphuric  acid,  the  precipitate  washed,  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  and  sdu- 
tion of  barytes  added  until  the  sulphuric  acid  is  all  removed ;  the  l^uor  is  then  care- 
fully evaporated  to  dryness.  The  kinoic  acid  forms  a  crimson  transparent  mass, 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  water,  but  not  in  ether ;  its  taste  is  astringent,  but  not  bitter. 
The  salts  of  this  acid  are  not  known,  nor  has  its  composition  been  examined.  It 
does  not  precipitate  solution  of  tartar-emetic. 

Of  the  following  acids  we  possess  little  more  than  a  knowledge  of  their  probable 
existence. 

Lactucie  Add  is  said  to  exist  in  the  Isctuca  virosa.  The  expressed  juice  is  pre- 
cipitated by  acetate  of  lead,  and  the  lactucate  of  lead  decomposed  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  From  the  liquor  the  acid  crystallises  by  evaporation  and  cooling,  falm 
oxalic  acid ;  it  tastes  scid,  and  gives  with  protosalts  of  iron  a  green,  and  with  salts 
of  copper  a  broMm  precipitate. 

Fungic  Add  exists  in  most  mushrooms ;  their  expressed  juice  is  boiled,  and  the 
coagulated  albumen  removed  by  filtration ;  the  Uquor  is  then  evaporated  to  a  simp, 
and  treated  with  alcohol.  Fungate  of  potash  remains  undissolvexl,  from  which  the 
acid  is  obtained  by  acetate  of  lead  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Ilie  fungic 
colourless,  sour,  deliquescent,  and  not  crystalline. 

BoUtie  Add  is  obtained  from  the  bdetus  ignarius,  in  the  same  way  as  the  last 
is  from  other  mushrooms.    It  crystallixes  readily,  and  sublimes  without  decompo- 
sition. 
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Kramerie  Acid  exists  in  rhaUny  root  (krameria  triandria).  The  watery  infusion 
is  precipitated,  first  by  gdatine,  and  then  by  copperas.  The  filtered  liquor  is  con- 
centrated, neutralized  by  lime,  precipitated  by  acetate  of  lead,  and  the  kramerate  of 
lead  decomposed  by  aulphuret  of  hydrogen ;  it  crystalliies  irregulariy,  and  tastes 
strongly  acui  and  astringent ;  its  formula  is  probably  CioHiOfc  by  liebig^s  analysis. 

Ctuncic  Acid  exists  in  the  root  of  the  cbiococoa  racemosa.  Its  mode  of  extraction 
resembles  that  of  the  kramerie  acid ;  it  crystallizes  in  needles ;  is  but  sparing^  sol- 
uble in  water ;  its  solution  reacts  acid ;  it  appears  to  hare  the  same  formula  as  kra- 
merie acid,  and  perhaps  they  are  really  identical 

Verdout  and  Verdie  Acids  exist  in  a  rariety  of  plants  of  the  fomilies  dipsaoes, 
composite,  and  eupatorie ;  it  is  best  prepared  from  the  roots  of  the  s6abiosa  socci- 
■a.  They  are  to  be  digested  in  alcohol,  and  the  sohition  mixed  with  ether.  Impure 
▼erdous  acid  is  thrown  down ;  it  is  to  be  dissolred  in  water,  and  the  liquor  precip- 
itated by  acetate  of  lead ;  the  verdite  of  lead  being  collected  and  decomposed  by 
fi.S.,  gives  the  pure  VerdMu  Add,  which  remains  after  eyapoiation  as  a  clear  yet 
low  mass,  which  is  not  altered  by  the  air ;  it  reddens  litmus  strongly.  If  it  be  neu- 
tralized by  an  alkali,  it  then  absorbs  oxygen  rapidly,  and  the  solution  becomes  deep 
men;  from  this,  adds  throw  down  a  brown-red  powder,  which  is  Verdie  Add, 
Bunge,  who  obaenred  theqe  ftcts,  considers  that  the  two  acids  are  dififerent  oxides 
of  tlM  same  radical,  but  no  exact  researdies  hSTs  been  made  about  them. 

Other  acids,  of  which  the  existence  has  been  only  indicated,  will  be  noticed  in  de- 
•cribtng  the  more  important  bodies  with  wiuch  they  are  associated  m  the  plants. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

OP  THB  MSXrmAL  OEGAlfIC  SUBSTANCES  AND  THE  PE00UCT8  OF  TSBIE 

IDl&COMPOSITIOM. 

The  bodies  to  be  described  in  this  chapter  are  distinguished  by  the 
absence  of  distinct  acid  or  basic  characters,  and  also  that  they  are  at 
least  so  destitute  of  colour  as  not  to  be  included  in  the  list  of  colourinff 
matters.  In  other  respects  they  possess  no  direct  connexion  with  each 
other,  and  are  united  only  for  convenience  of  arrangement* 

Pecthif  or  Tegetahle  Jelly. 

This  substance,  which  is  to  be  carefiilly  distinguished  from  animal 
jelly,  or  GeUUme^  to  which  it  by  no  means  bears  the  relation  that  the 
albumen  of  plants  does  to  that  of  animals,  is  very  extensively  diffiised, 
being  found  in  almost  every  kind  of  plant,  and  distributed  through  all 
their  parts.  It  is  very  easily  prepared  from  the  expressed  juice  of  white 
beet,  celery,  parsley,  currants,  cherries,  or  plums.  It  is  sufficient  to 
filter  the  juice  and  mix  it  with  alcohol ;  after  some  hours,  the  pectin 
separates  as  a  consistent  jelly,  which  is  to  be  collected  on  a  filter,  wash- 
ed with  alcohol,  and  dried  by  a  very  moderate  heat.  It  forms  a  trans- 
parent mass,  like  isinglass,  and  is  almost  insipid.  When  immersed  in 
water,  it  swells  up ;  one  part  gives  a  firm  jelly  with  100  parts  of  water. 
When  acted  on  by  nitric  acid,  it  produces  pectic  and  the  mucic  acid.  It 
precipitates  the  salts  of  barytes,  lead,  copper,  and  sesquioxide  of  iron,  but 
does  not  affect  solutions  of  silver,  of  protosulphate  of  iron,  of  tartar- 
-emetic,  of  liannic  acid,  or  of  silicate  of  potash.  Its  formula,  as  from  the 
experiments  of  Fremy,  is  C^HnOyi.  By  long  boiling,  or  by  contact  with 
any  powerful  acid  or  base»  it  chai^^  into  the  following  substance ; 
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Pectie  Acid  appears  to  exist  natanlly  oombined  with  lime  in  many  plants,  ani  ii 
precipiuted  from  their  jaioe  on  the  addition  of  muriatic  add.  The  preeipitale  ii  H 
be  boiled  with  a  little  lime,  and  the  solution  again  decomposed  by  muiiatie  waL 
The  pectie  acid,  which  then  separates  pure,  is  to  be  washed  with  distilled  water  aal 
dried.  It  does  not  crystallize,  but  forms  white  transparent  seale8»  tastes  distinelly 
acid,  and  reddens  litmus.  It  dissolves  Tery  sparingly  in  cold,  but  more  eopiouriy 
in  boiling  water ;  the  solution  is  colourless,  and  does  not  gelatinise  <m  eooling,  bat 
is  c(Nigulated  to  a  transparent  jelly  by  acids,  by  lime-water,  alcohol,  and  mmf 
salts.  Sugar  gradually  converts  the  solution  into  a  firm  jelly,  and  is  thus  uselnl  ia 
the  manufacture  of  the  preserres  of  juicy  fruits. 

The  pectie  acid  is  isomeric  with  pectin,  its  formula  being  CnHnCW  It  mean 
to  be  bibasic,  the  pectate  of  lead  being  CtJinOn+SPb.O.  Its  alkaliDe  sa£s  ais 
soluble  in  water,  but  the  others  are  insduble,  and  form  transparent  jellies  white 
moist 

If  pectin  or  pectie  acid  be  boUed  in  a  solution  of  potash,  the  alkali  being  in  ei- 
cess,  unttt  the  liquor  ceases  to  give  any  precipitate  on  the  addition  of  moriatieaeid, 
Metapeciic  Acid  is  formed.  On  the  addition  of  sugar  of  lead,  metapectaie  of  lead  it 
thrown  down,  which,  being  decomposed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  Uie  mrttpifHf 
acid  dissolves,  and  is  obtained  by  cautious  CYaporation  to  dryness.  Its  taste  and 
reaction  are  strongly  acid ;  it  deliquesces,  and  dissolves  easily  in  alcohol  and  water; 
it  is  not  volatile.  When  dry,  it  is  isomeric  with  the  preceding  bodies,  its  Ibnaala 
also  being  Cfl4Hi7082 ;  but  its  salts  contain  five  atoms  of  base.  Those  d  the  alkih 
lies  are  soluble  and  uncrystallizable,  but  those  of  the  earths  and  heavy  metallic  ox- 
ides are  insoluble  in  water. 

Cff  Sa/ictne,  and  the  Bodies  derived  from  iL 

This  substance  exists  in  the  leaves  and  bark  of  a  great  Tariety  of 
trees,  but  is  particularly  abundant  in  those  species  of  sal^  which  have  a 
bitter  taste.  The  bark  is  to  be  boiled  three  or  four  tiroes  with  water, 
the  decoction  evaporated  till  it  amounts  to  but  three  tiroes  the  weight  of 
the  bark  employed,  then  digested  for  twenty.four  hours  with  oxide  of 
lead,  and  the  clear  liquid  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  a  sirup.  After 
a  few  days  this  becomes  a  mass  of  crystalline  fibres,  which,  separated 
by  pressure  from  the  mother  liquor,  are  to  be  purified  by  solution,  diges- 
tion with  animal  charcoal,  and  recrystaliization. 

When  pure,  salicine  is  in  the  form  of  small  white  rectangular  crystal- 
line  plates  or  prisms ;  its  taste  is  very  bitter.  It  dissolves  in  eighteen 
parts  of  cold  and  in  one  of  boiling  water ;  it  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  but 
not  in  ether ;  at  212^  it  melts,  and  on  cooling  solidifies  into  a  crystalline 
mass.  The  composition  of  salicine  has  been  very  accurately  determin- 
ed ;  its  formula  is,  when  crystallized,  C2tH|209+2  Aq. ;  it  precipidites  the 
basic  acetate  of  lead,  forming  a  white  compound,  the  formula  of  which  ia 
Ci,HuO.+3Pb.O. 

The  products  of  the  decomposition  of  salicine  are  exceedingly  remarkable. 
When  it  is  boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  decomposed  into  grape-sugar,  and 
a  resinous  substance  termed  SalirtHnt.  Three  atoms  of  salicine,  C«HacQnv  giving 
saliretine,  CsiHmOis,  and  sugar,  CiaHuOu.  When  quite  pure,  this  body  is  white  or 
pale  yellow.    It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

With  sulphuric  acid  and  chromate  of  potash,  salicine  gives  hydruret  of  salicyl 
(oil  of  spiraea),  as  described  |Mige  573.  Although  the  evolution  of  foraaic  and  car- 
bonic acids,  which  occur  in  this  reaction,  show  that  it  is  in  reality  complex,  yet  its 
result  may  be  expressed  by  the  simple  abstraction  of  water  ftook  the  »ii<»inf.  m 
2(C2,H,209)— 6H.O.=r8(CuH«04). 

When  salicine  is  boiled  with  nitric  acid,  it  is  totally  converted  into  picric  ackL 
As  this  body  is,  however,  more  closely  connected  with  indigo,  it  win  be  there  fid(f 
described. 

By  the  action  of  chlorine  on  salicine  two  bodies  are  produced,  one  crystaDins, 
whose  formula  is  CsiHit .  ClsOt,  and  the  other  a  heavy  ofl,  conidstmg  of  CnHt . 
CUOt.    They  are  both  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  sparing^  soluble  in  water. 

If  strong  oil  of  vitriol  be  poured  on  saUcine,  it  is  decomposed  inio  water  sai  a 
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deep  oliYe-green  powder,  OHvm,  the  fcHrmola  of  which  is  CsiHsOs.  This  action  is 
accompani^  by  the  disengagement  of  much  heat.  Olivin  is  crystalline,  insoluble 
in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  If  the  oil  of  vitriol  be  in  great  excess,  it  becomes 
red-coloured,  and  the  salicine  dissolves.  The  red  substance  thus  fomied  is  termed 
Rufin ;  it  is  obtained  more  simply  from  phloridzine.  If  a  large  quantity  of  salicine 
be  acted  on  by  sulphuric  acid,  it  forms  a  tenacious  mass,  which,  when  treated  with 
water,  and  the  liquor  neutralized  by  lime,  gives  a  brown  resinous  body,  which  is 
tenned  RiUilm,    This  contains  sulphuric  acid,  its'  formula  being  Ci8Hi804-{-S.Qg. 

Of  Phloridzine  and  its  Products. 

This  remarkable  substance  exists  in  the  bark  of  the  roots  of  the  rarioas  species 
of  apple,  pear,  plum,  and  cherry  trees.  It  is  prepared  by  infusing  the  root-bark  in 
weak  spirit  for  eight  or  ten  hours  at  1S0°.  The  greater  part  of  the  spirit  may  then 
be  distilled  off,  and  on  cooling,  the  phloridzine  crystallizes  from  the  remaining  liquor. 
It  forms  brilliant  silky  plates  and  needles,  perfectly  white  when  pure.  It  is  easily 
sohible  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  in  boiling  water,  but  requires  1000  parts  of  cold  water 
for  its  solution.  Its  taste  is  bitter  and  astringent.  The  formula  of  the  crystals  is 
CtiHiiO,-f4  Aq.  At  212°  it  gives  off  2  Aq. ;  it  melto  at  226<>,  and  boils  at  360^ 
but  is  decomposed,  water  being  evolved,  and  a  new  substance  produced,  'the  solu- 
tion of  phloridzine  precipitates  some  metallic  salts.  The  persulphate  of  iron  gives 
a  brown  precipitate,  but  the  perchloride  of  iron  produces  a  blood-red  liquor  and  no 
precipitate. 

The  decomposition  of  phloridzine  by  heat  is  not  complete  until  the  temperature 
rises  to  450° ;  it  then  forms  a  deep  red  mass  of  Rufin,  the  same  substance  as  is 
produced  by  the  action  of  oil  of  vitriol  on  salicine ;  it  is  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  in- 
soluble in  ether ;  boiled  in  water,  it  dissolves,  but  loses  its  red  colour,  and  the  liquor, 
on  cooling,  becomes  milky.  It  dissolves  in  water  of  ammonia  or  potash  with  a  rich 
red  colour,  and  is  precipitated  on  the  addition  of  an  acid ;  its  formula  is  CuHvOs ; 
it  combines  with  oil  of  vitriol,  forming  Rufin-nUphuric  Acid,  which  unites  with  the 
metallic  oxides,  forming  red  or  brown  salts,  which  possess  considerable  analogy  to 
the  sulphovinates. 

When  phloridzine  is  dissolved  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  liquor  boiled,  a 
white  crystalline  substance  separates,  which  is  termed  PhloreHne ;  the  liquor  then 
contains  much  grape-sugar.  The  formula  of  phloretine  is  CsiHi^iT ;  its  taste  is 
sweet ;  it  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  rery  soluble  in  alcohol ;  it  melts  at  900°; 
when  heated  with  nitric  acid,  it  forms  PhUnetic  Acid,  the  formula  of  which  is  CuIU*  • 
N2O2S ;  it  is  a  yellow-brown  powder,  of  a  velvety  aspect,  but  not  cry^alline ;  Insol- 
uble in  water,  and  soluble  in  alcohol 

The  most  remarkable  action  on  phloridzine  is  that  exercised  by  ammonia  with 
access  of  air.  Over  a  capsule  containing  water  of  ammonia  are  arranged  several 
capsules  containing  phloridzine  in  rery  thin  layers,  and  the  whole  is  so  covered 
with  a  large  bell-glass  as  that  the  air  shall  have  free  access ;  after  a  few  days  the 
contents  of  the  capsules  are  chansed  into  a  thick  sirupy  liquor,  neariy  black ;  the 
excess  of  ammonia  being  removed  by  exposure  in  vacuo  with  sulphuric  acid,  the 
excess  of  phl<^dzine  is  dissolved  out  by  alcohol,  and  the  residue  then  being  dis- 
solved in  water,  gives  a  magnificent  blue  Uquor,  from  which  the  colouring  sutetaoce, 
Pkloridzanj  is  precipitated  by  the  cautious  addition  of  acetic  acid ;  it  is  not  crys- 
talline ;  it  forms  a  transparent  resinous  mass  of  a  rich  crimson  colour ;  its  taste  is 
bitter ;  boiling  water  dissolves  enough  of  it  to  be  coloured  red,  but  cold  water,  al- 
cohol, or  ether  appear  scarcely  to  act  upon  it. 

Hie  formula  of  phloridzein  is  C2iHt4  .  OisN.-|-Aq. ;  it  is  formed,  therefore,  by  the 
combination  of  phloridzine  with  .five  atoms  of  oxygen  and  one  of  ammonia ;  it  is 
not,  however,  a  salt  of  ammonia,  for  the  alkalies  diMolve  phloridzein  without  alter- 
ation, forming  magnificent  blue  solutions ;  from  metallic  solutions  it  precipitates 
purple  or  blue  lakes,  the  composition  of  which  renders  it  probable  that  the  equiva- 
lent of  phloridzein  is  CiiHat .  Oa8N2-{-2  Aq. ;  then  the 

Phloridzeinate  of  ammonia,  =C«Ha .  NtOarj-N.Hs. 
PhloridzeTnate  of  silver,       =C^KtB  -  NsOm-  -2Ag.O. 
Phloridzeinate  of  lead,         =C«Htt .  NtOjiri-2Pb.O. 

If  the  blue  solution  of  phloridzeinate  of  ammonia  be  put  in  contact  with  a  slip  of 
line,  protochloride  of  tin,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  or  any  other  deoxidising  agent,  it 
is  deprived  of  colour,  but  by  exposure  to  the  air  it  rapidly  reassomes  its  tint;  with 
chkmDO  the  colour  is  instantly  and  permanently  destitiyed. 
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Asparagine*    Aspartic  Add. 

Asparag^ie  is  foand  in  the  young  shoots  of  asparagus  and  of  potatoes,  la  the 
roots  of  liquorice  and  marsh-mallow.  From  the  latter  it  is  easily  prepared.  Tbe 
decorticated  roots  are  to  be  digested  in  cold  water  for  forty-eight  hours,  and  the  li- 
quor then  strained  and  evaporated  to'  the  consistence  of  a  simp.  By  standiof  fiir 
some  time,  the  asparagine  gradually  crystallizes,  and  the  crystals  are  to  be  purified 
in  the  ordinary  manner  by  animal  charcoal.  It  forms  rectangular  oetohedroos  ad 
prisms ;  it  is  colourless  and  tasteless ;  it  requires  about  sixty  parts  of  cold,  but  modi 
less  of  hot  water  for  solution ;  it  is  insoluble  in  alcohol ;  it  contains  nitrogen,  its 
formula  being  N.C4 .  H40i4-Aq. ;  the  water  goes  away  by  a  heat  of  330®. 

When  asparagine  is  boiled  with  a  strong  solution  of  torytes,  ammonia  is  ezpefi- 
ed,  and  aspartate  of  barytes  formed ;  by  cautiously  adding  sulphuric  acid,  the  baiy- 
tes  may  be  precipitated,  and  the  liquor  yields,  on  evaporation  and  cooling,  ciystal- 
l^ted  aspartic  acid.  In  this  reaction  %(S.Ca  .  H4Q1)  produces  N.Hs  and  N.Gt .  HAb 
which  is  the  formula  of  aspartic  acid.  This  substance  is  tasteless,  sparing  solu- 
ble in  oold,  but  abundantly  in  boiling  water,  and  is  deposited  as  a  white  ciytfal- 
line  powder  as  the  solution  cools ;  it  reddens  litmus.  Its  salts  are  gencaraUty  solo- 
ble,  exc^t  those  of  lead,  silver,  and  Mack  oxide  of  mercury. 

It  is  not  esjnr  to  decide  whether  the  ammonia  exists  ready  fonned  or  not  in  tbe 
asparagine ;  if  so,  the  remaining  organic  element  may  be  aoonitic  aeid  (see  pi  007), 
and  then  there  should  be, 

Asparagine=:anhydrous  aconitate  of  ammonia=:C4H.Or4-N.Hf. 
Aqmrtic  acid?=anhydrou8  binaconitate  of  aomionSa=8(C«H.0^)-|-N.fl^ 

In  the  case  of  the  anhydrous  compounds  of  ammonia  with  the  mineral  aeids,  it  ii 
retained  with  the  same  obstinacy  as  in  asparagine  (see  p.  606). 

Caffeine  or  Theine,    Caffeic  Add. 

This  has  been  found  only  in  the  coffee-beny,  the  tea-leaf,  and  the  panlinta  sor- 
balls  (guarani).  To  prepare  it,  raw  coffee  is  to  be  boiled  in  water,  and  the  decoc- 
tion treated  with  subacetate  of  lead  as  long  as  the  precipitate  which  forms  is  col- 
oured.  The  caff*eine  crystallizes  from  the  filtered  liquor  by  evaporation  and  cooling; 
if  it  be  coloured,  it  is  to  be  boiled  with  oxide  of  lead  and  ivory  black,  and  agam 
crystaUized ;  when  pure,  it  forms  brilliant  long  needles  of  a  rich  satiny  lustre ;  its 
taste  is  purely  bitter ;  it  dissolves  in  fifty  parts  of  cold,  but  in  much  less  ^  boiling 
water ;  it  is  very  soluble  in  proof  spirit,  but  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol ;  its  wtitof 
tions  react  neither  acid  nor  alkaline ;  it  is  not  pr^ipitated  by  any  metallic  salt 
Caffeine  is  remarkable  for  the  large  quantity  of  nitrogen  it  contains  (89  per  cent), 
being  more  than  any  other  vegetable  substance ;  its  formula  is  Ns(3|.  H^i-|-Aq. 
When  caffeine  is  boiled  with  solution  of  barytes,  cyanuric  acid,  amnMwii^  formic, 
and  carbonic  acids  are  produced. 

The  coloured  precipitate  produced  in  the  decoction  of  raw  cofTee  by  acetate  of 
lead  contains  two  peculiar  substances,  which  may  be  extracted  i|pm  it  by  treat- 
ment with  a  stream  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  evaporation  to  the  consistence  of 
a  sirup,  and  digestion  of  the  residue  in  strong  alcohol.  That  whidi  dissolves  it 
Caffetannie  And ;  it  is  dark  brown ;  tastes  acid  and  astringent ;  colours  the  per- 
salts  of  iron  emerald  green ;  it  precipitates  the  salts  of  barytes  and  lime  yellow,  oi 
copper  green,  but  does  not  afiiect  tartar-emetic.  The  substance  insoluble  in  alcohol 
is  a  white  powder,  which,  when  heated,  evolves  the  characteristic  aromatic  smell 
of  roasted  cofibe  *,  its  solution  in  water  reddens  litmus ;  it  is  termed  Ckjfeic  AeiL 

These  bodies  have  not  been  accurately  examined.  It  is  not  known  if  the  tannic 
acid  of  tea  and  coffbe  be  the  same. 

Piperine. — N.C,4 .  Hj^Oe. 

This  substance  exists  in  white,  black,  and  long  pepper ;  it  is  prepared  from  white 
pepper  by  digestion  in  spirit  of  wine,  and  distilling  the  liquor  to  the  consistence  of 
an  extract,  from  which,  by  digestion  in  a  solution  of  caustic  potash,  a  quantity  of 
resin  is  to  be  removed ;  the  residue  is  then  to  be  dissolved  in  alcohoL  and  the  sohi- 
tion  abandoned  to  spontaneous  evaporation,  when  the  piperine  gradually  crystalfius 
in  transparent  rhombic  prisms.  It  melts  at  818® ;  is  tasteless  and  inodorous ;  des- 
titute of  either  acid  or  baaic  properties ;  nitric  add  ooloois  it  red ;  when  beafted 
strongly,  it  yields  ammoniacal  produeta. 
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Catuhariditu. — C1OH0O4.  This  substance  is  extracted  from  the  blistering  fly  (va- 
rious  species  of  cantharis  and  lytta)  by  digesting  a  watery  exttoct  of  the  flies  in  al- 
cohol, eYaporating  the  solution  to  dryness,  and  treating  the  reaidae  with  ether, 
which  dissolves  out  the  cantharidine.  By  spontaneous  evaporation  it  is  obtained 
crystallized ;  it  forms  colourless  pearly  scales,  which  fuse  when  gently  heated, 
and  sublime  unaltered  at  a  higher  temperature ;  it  is,  when  pure,  insoluble  in  water 
and  in  cold  ateohol ;  it  is  perfectly  neutral,  and  has  no  affinity  either  to  acids  or 
bases. 

Anenumine,    Anemonic  Acid. 

TtiB  substance  exists  in  various  species  of  anemone  ;  it  is  extracted  by  distilling 
the  pkmt  with  water ;  it  separates,  after  some  time,  from  the  distilled  water,  in 
brilliant  white  needles ;  it  melts  and  volatilizes  at  a  high  temperature,  yet  not  with- 
out partial  decomposition ;  its  formula  is  C6Ha04 ;  when  it  is  dissolved  in  strong 
muriatic  acid,  and  the  liquor  evaporated  to  dryness,  Anemonic  Add  is  formed ;  its 
formula  is  C8H405-|-Aq.    It  is  not  important. 

Cetrarine,  or  Lichen  Bitter, 

This  substance  is  found  in  Iceland  moss ;  to  extract  it,  the  lichen,  being  well 
crushed,  is  to  be  digested  in  alcohol  as  long  as  this  acquires  a  bitter  taste  ;  the  li- 
quor may  then  be  distilled  in  great  part  off,  and  the  cetrarine  is  deposited,  on  cool- 
rog,  in  granular  crystals ;  these  are  to  be,  while  still  moist,  washed  with  ether  and 
cold  alcohol,  by  which  they  are  rendered  white,  and  then  being  dissolved  in  200 
times  their  weight  ^f  boiling  alcohol,  the  pure  cetrarine  separates  on  cooling  as  a 
white  powder  of  a  slightly  crystalline  aspect.  It  is  but  sparingly  soluble  in  any 
menstruum ;  its  only  remarkable  character  is,  that  by  dig;estion  with  muriatic  acid 
it  forms  a  deep  blue  mass,  but  the  nature  of  the  reaction  is  not  known,  as  the  con- 
stitution of  these  bodies  has  not  been  accurately  investigated. 

Picrotoxine,  or  Cocculine. 

This  substance  exists  in  the  seeds  of  the  menispermum  cocculus  (cocculus  Indi- 
cus),  constituting  their  active  ingredient ;  to  prepare  it,  the  seeds,  freed  from  the 
capsules,  are  to  be  digested  in  alcohol,  and  the  solution  evaporated  to  an  extract ; 
this  is  to  be  then  treated  with  water  as  long  as  anything  is  dissolved,  and  then 
some  muriatic  acid  added  to  the  liquor ;  by  cooling,  the  cocculine  crystallizes  in 
brilliant  white  needles.  Its  reaction  is  neutral ;  its  taste  intensely  bitter ;  it  dis- 
solves moderately  in  boiling,  but  sparin^y  in  cold  water.  The  portion  of  the  alco- 
holic extract  which  does  not  dissolve  in  water  contains  another  substance,  Ptcro- 
toxic  Acid^  which  is  brown,  and  possesses  the  properties  of  a  resin  ;  it  dissolves  in 
alkaline  liquors,  from  which  acids  throw  it  down  unchanged.  The  formula  CioH«04 
has  been  assigned  to  picrotoxine,  and  that  of  C||H«04  to  picrotoxic  acid. 

Columbine. — Found  in  the  roots  of  the  menispermum  palmatum.  The  coarsely- 
powdered  columbo-roots  are  to  be  digested  in  ether,  and  by  the  spontaneous  evap- 
oration the  columbine  crystallizes ;  or  by  digesting  the  roots  in  alcohol,  and  decol- 
orizing the  liquors  by  animal  charcoal,  it  may  also  be  prepared ;  it  forms  brilliant 
right  rhombic  prisms;  its  taste  is  intensely  bitter ;  its  reaction  neutral;  it  dissolves 
but  sparingly  in  water,  alcohol,  or  ether ;  its  solution  does  not  precipitate  any  me- 
tallic salt ;  its  formula  appears  to  be  C34H18O7. 

Cusparine. — This  is  the  active  principle  of  the  true  angustura  (cusparia  febrifuga). 
The  bark  is  to  be  extracted  by  alcohol,  and  the  solution  concentrated  very  much  by 
spontaneous  evaporation  ;  on  cooling  then  below  32^,  granular  crystalline  masses 
of  cusparine  separate,  from  which  the  liquor  is  to  be  strained ;  by  redissolving  in 
alcohol,  and  precipitation  of  the  colouring  matter  by  acetate  of  lead,  it  is  ultimately 
obtained  pure.  When  crystallized  from  a  solution  some  degrees  below  33°,  cuspa- 
rine forms  colourless  but  irregular  needles  ;  by  a  very  gentle  heat  it  melts  and  gives 
oflf  twenty-three  per  cent,  of  water  of  crystallization  ;  it  dissolves  readily  in  water 
and  alcohol,  but  is  insoluble  in  ether ;  by  heat  it  is  totally  decomposed ;  its  solu- 
tions precipitate  most  metallic  salts.    Its  composition  is  not  known. 

Elaterine  is  the  active  material  of  the  expressed  juice  of  the  momordica  elateriuin ; 
the  juice,  being  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  an  extract,  is  to  be  digested  in 
strong  alcohol ;  the  solution  thus  formed  is  to  be  distilled  to  a  small  bulk,  and  then, 
on  being  mixed  with  water,  it  depositee  the  elaterine  as  a  white  crystalline  powder. 
It  melts  at  about  330^,  but  is  totally  decomposed  by  a  stronger  heat ;  its  taste  is 
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intensely  bitter ;  it  is  almost  insoluble  in  water,  but  abundantly  in  alcohol ;  it  pos- 
sesses no  characteristic  chemical  property. 

Meconine. — ^This  substance  exists  mixed  with  the  more  important  ingredients  m 
opium ;  it  is  most  abundant  in  the  inferior  kinds ;  its  preparation  is  very  eircuitoos, 
and  will  be  described  in  the  general  analysis  of  opium,  under  the  head  of  narceibe. 
Meconine  crystaUizes  in  white  six-sided  prisms  ;  it  melts  at  194°,  and  may  be  sub- 
limed unaltered ;  it  dissolves  sparingly  in  cold,  but  moderately  in  boiling  water, 
abundantly  in  alcohol  and  ether ;  its  formula  appears  to  be  CsoHtOr-l"^^*  ^y  °ithe 
acid  it  is  dissolved,  and  a  substance  crystallizes  from  the  hquor  in  long  needles, 
which  is  termed  Nitromeconic  Acid;  its  formula  is  N.C20  •  H9O12 ;  its  solution  in  water 
reddens  litmus ;  it  volatilizes  at  370°,  but  is  partly  decomposed.  By  contact  with 
chlorine,  meconine  is  coloured  red,  and  substances  formed  whose  constitution  is  not 
wen  known. 

Peudecanine. — ^This  substance  is  found  in  the  roots  of  the  peudecannm  officiaale, 
and  is  extracted  by  digestion  with  alcohol  and  evaporation ;  it  ciystallizes  in  deli- 
cate white  needles  of  a  slightly  aromatic  taste ;  it  fiises  at  140°  ;  it  is  insoluble  m 
water,  and  but  sparingly  in  cold  alcohol ;  it  dissolves  copiously  in  boiling  ateohol, 
in  ether,  and  the  oils. 

JEscuUne,  or  Polychrome. 

A  great  number  of  vegetables  give,  when  treated  with  hot  water,  a  aolation  which 
appears  yellow  by  transmitted,  but  violet  or  blue  by  reflected  light  This  ^enom- 
enon  results  from  the  presence  of  a  body  hence  called  Po/ycArom^  and  also^fjac/nuy 
being  most  abundant  in  the  bark  of  the  horse-chestnut.  The  bark  is  to  be  digei^ 
in  alcohol,  and  the  liquor  to  be  concentrated  by  distillation  to  tile  consistence  o{  a 
•imp,  in  which,  when  set  aside  for  some  weeks,  the  ssculine  crystallizes ;  by  wash- 
ing with  ice-cold  water  it  is  freed  from  the  liquid  extractive  matter ;  the  impure 
crystals  are  to  be  dissolved  in  a  boiling  mixture  of  five  parts  of  ateohol  with  one  of 
ether,  from  which,  by  cooUng,  ttic  pure  substance  separates,  perfectly  colourless, 
and  generally  as  a  light  powder,  like  magnesia  alba.  It  tastes  bitter ;  it  dissolves 
in  672  parts  of  water  at  50°,  and  in  thirteen  parts  at  212°  ;  its  cold,  watery  solution 
is  perfectly  colourless  by  transmitted,  but  slightly  blue  by  reflected  light ;  if  spring- 
water  be  used,  the  blue  becomes  much  stronger ;  acids  destroy  this  property,  but  it 
is  restored  to  the  solution  by  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  any  alkali. 

The  watery  solution  of  Ksculine  reddens  litmus,  yet  it  does  not  nentralize  the  al- 
kalies, nor  precipitate  any  of  the  ordinary  metallic  salts  ;  it  dissolves  abundantly  in 
alkaUne  liquors,  and  the  solutions  give  a  magnificent  play  of  colours  with  reflected 
light ;  its  formula  is  CieHgOio. 

Populine  exists  in  the  bark  and  leaves  of  dififerent  species  of  populus,  along  with 
salicine ;  the  latter  is  removed  from  the  liquors  by  precipitation  with  acetate  of 
lead,  and  then,  by  evaporation,  the  populine  is  obtained  crystallized  ;  its  taste  is  bit- 
ter-sweet, like  liquorice  ;  it  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water  ;  when  heated,  it  fo- 
ses,  and  is  then  decomposed  ;  like  sailicinc,  it  gives  with  nitric  acid,  picric  acid,  and 
with  sulphuric  acid,  rutilin ;  its  composition  is  not  known. 

Quassine  constitutes  the  bitter  principle  of  the  quassia  amara  and  excelsa.  The 
rasped  wood  is  to  be  boiled  several  times  with  water,  and  the  filtered  decoction 
evaporated  down  to  three  fourths  the  weight  of  the  wood  employed.  The  Uquid, 
when  cold,  is  to  be  mixed  with  slacked  lime,  and,  after  twenty-four  hours,  filtered 
and  evaporated  nearly  to  dryness ;  the  residue  is  to  be  treated  with  alcohol,  and  the 
solution  distilled  in  a  water-bath  to  dryness  ;  it  is  then  impure  quassine ;  it  is  to  be 
washed  with  ether,  and  then  redissolved  in  alcohol,  and  this  treatment  repeated 
until  it  becomes  completely  white. 

Quassine  forms  small  white  prisms  of  an  intense  but  purely  bitter  taste ;  but  spa- 
ringly soluble  in  water  or  in  ether,  it  dissolves  abundantly  in  alcohol ;  when  heated, 
it  fuses  like  a  resin  ;  its  solution  is  not  precipitated  by  any  metallic  salt,  but  abund- 
antly by  tannic  acid ;  its  formula  is  CioHiaOe. 

Santunine. — This  substance  exists  in  the  flowering  tops  and  seeds  of  a  number  of 
species  of  artemisia,  from  one  of  which  (art.  santonica)  it  derives  its  name.  To 
prepare  it,  four  parts  of  the  seeds  are  to  be  mixed  with  one  and  a  half  of  dry  lime^ 
and  boiled  in  twenty  parts  of  alcohol  three  times  ;  the  united  decoctions  arc  to  be 
distilled  to  fifteen  parts  ;  the  residue,  when  cold,  is  to  be  filtered,  evaporated  to  one 
half,  and,  having  been  rendered  slightly  acid  by  vinegar,  boiled  for  some  time  ;  on 
cooling,  the  santonine  crystallizes  in  large  feathery  crystals,  which  are  to  be  puri- 
fied from  an  adhering  resinous  substance  by  washing  with  alcohol    Being  then  re- 
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dissolved,  and  the  solution  slowly  cooled,  the  santonine  crystallizes  in  colourless 
rectangular  prisms  and  plates ;  it  is  tasteless ;  it  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water ; 
more  so  in  alcohol  and  ether ;  at  338°  it  melts,  and  by  a  carefully-applied  heat  may 
be  sublimed  without  decomposition,  otherwise  it  becomes  brown,  and  a  yellow  crys- 
talline substance  is  formed.  Santonine  appears  to  possess  feeble  acid  properties ;  it 
produces  with  the  alkalies  soluble,  and  with  the  earths  and  ordinary  metallic  oxides 
insoluble  compounds,  but  they  are  of  instable  constitution.  The  formula  c^  santo- 
nine is  CioHeOa. 

By  exposure  to  light,  santonine  undergoes  a  change  apparently  isomeric ;  it  be- 
comes gold-coloured,  and  forms  yellow  solutions,  which,  however,  soon  become 
colourless. 

Saponine. — ^This  substance  is  most  easily  extracted  from  the  roots  of  .the  sapona- 
ria  officinalis  by  boiling  in  weak  spirit ;  on  cooling,  the  saponine  separates ;  it  is 
purified  by  digestion  with  animal  charcoal ;  it  is  a  white  powder,  of  a  sharp,  piquant 
taste ;  very  soluble  in  water,  it  is  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  insoluble  in  ether; 
its  formula  appears  to  be  CuHeOie.  By  the  action  of  nitric  acid,  saponine  forma 
mucic  acid  and  a  resinous  substance ;  when  dissolved  in  solution  of  caustic  pot- 
ash, it  forms  Saponinic  Acidj  which  is  precipitated  as  a  white  powder  on  adding  a 
stronger  acid  to  the  liquor.  The  formula  of  saponinic  acid  is  CasHaOij.  It  is  in- 
soluble in  cold,  but  soluble  in  boiling  water. 

SciUitine  is  the  active  principle  of  the  squill  (scilla  maritima).  The  fresh  juice  is 
evaporated,  and  the  extract  treated  with  alcohol.  The  spirituous  solution  is  to  be 
dried  down,  and  the  residue,  being  dissolved  in  water,  is  to  be  precipitated  with  ace- 
tate of  lead,  and  filtered ;  sulphuretted  hydrogen  being  passed  through  the  clear  li- 
quor removes  the  excess  of  lead,  and  then,  by  filtration  and  evaporation,  the  sciUitine 
may  be  crystallized. 

It  forms  a  hard,  brittle  mass,  like  resin,  of  an  intensely  bitter  taste ;  it  deliques- 
ces and  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol  and  water,  but  not  in  ether. 

Scnegint. — ^This  substance  is  extracted  from  the  roots  of  the  polygala  senega  by 
boiling  with  water,  precipitating  the  concentrated  decoction  with  the  acetate  of  lead, 
filtering  and  removing  the  excess  of  lead  from  the  solution  by  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen, and  evaporating  cautiously  to  dryness ;  the  residue  is  to  be  digested  in  alcohol, 
and  this  solution  being  dried  down,  the  product  is  to  be  digested  in  ether.  The  ma- 
terial which  remains  undissolved  is  then  to  be  passed  through  the  same  series  of 
operations  until  it  becomes  a  white  pulverulent  mass,  which  is  pure  Senegine.  It  is 
sparingly  soluble  in  cold,  but  abundantly  in  boiling  water ;  it  is  very  soluble  in  alco- 
hol, but  insoluble  in  ether.  With  sulphuric  acid  it  produces  a  curious  play  of  col- 
ours, becoming  first  yellow,  after  some  time  rose-red,  and  then  dissolving ;  the  so- 
lution gradually  becomes  violet,  afler  some  time  grayish-blue,  and  finally  colourless, 
while  a  gray  precipitate  falls  down.  Senegine  appears  to  possess  feeble  acid  prop- 
erties. 

Smilacinef  or  Sarsaparilline. — ^This  substance  is  found  in  the  roots  of  the  smilax 
sarsapariUa  and  the  bark  of  the  China  nova.  It  is  obtained  by  boiling  with  alcohol, 
and  distilling  the  decoction  to  two  thirds ;  on  cooling,  the  smilacine  crystallizes,  and 
is  purified  by  animal  charcoal  and  recrystallization.  It  is  white,  in  very  minute  nee- 
dles ;  its  taste  nauseous  and  slightly  bitter ;  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  more 
BO  in  alcohol,  most  in  ether ;  with  sulphuric  acid  it  gives  colours  like  those  of  sen- 
egine. 

Absinihiine. — ^The  bitter  principle  of  the  wormwood  (artemisia  absinthium).  It  is 
prepared  by  a  succession  of  operations  almost  identical  with  those  described  for  ob- 
taining senegine ;  it  is  hence  unnecessary  to  repeat  their  description.  When  com- 
pletely pure,  it  is  white  and  crystalline ;  its  taste  is  intensely  bitter ;  it  fuses  at  a 
high  temperature,  and  closely  resembles  a  resin ;  its  best  solvent  is  alcohol.  It 
possesses  the  characters  of  a  weak  acid,  being  much  more  soluble  in  alkaline  liquors 
than  in  pure  water,  and  being  precipitated  from  such  solutions  on  the  addition  of 
an  acid.  With  oil  of  vitriol,  it  is  coloured  first  yellow,  and  then  dark  reddish  purple. 
Lactucine  is  obtained  by  digesting  the  inspissated  juice  of  the  lactuca  virosa  (lac- 
tucarium)  in  ether ;  by  the  spontaneous  evaporation  of  the  solution,  it  forms  a  mass 
of  crystalline  needles,  slightly  coloured  yellow ;  it  has  a  strong  bitter  taste,  is  fusi- 
ble, and  may  be  partly  volatilized ;  it  is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  It  is 
decomposed  by  strong  acids,  and  appears  not  to  have  any  tendency  to  form  salts. 
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Of  Extractive  Matter*    Apoiheme.    Extracts. 

If  from  any  plant,  or  portion  of  a  plant,  the  soluble  ingredients  be 
dissolved  out  by  water,  a  variety  of  substances  exist  in  the  liquor,  some 
acid,  others  basic,  others  indifferent ;  of  these  bodies,  the  majority  pos- 
sess the  property  of  absorbing  oxygen  when  the  solution  is  expMed  to 
the  air,  and  of\en,  also,  of  evolving  carbonic  acid,  changing  thereby  into 
substances  insoluble,  or  scarcely  soluble  in  water.  Thus  gailo-tannic 
acid  first  forms  gallic  acid,  and  is  then  converted  into  a  brown  insoluble 
mass ;  so  gum  and  sugar  ultimately  produce  certain  forma  of  ulmine ; 
and  there  are  few  of  the  neutral  principles  described  in  the  present 
chapter  that  do  not  rapidly  undergo  a  similar  change. 

During  the  evaporation  of  a  vegetable  infusion  or  decoction,  these  re- 
actions rapidly  occur,  being  promoted  by  the  heat ;  the  liquor,  which  had 
been  at  first  clear,  becomes  turbid  and  brown,  a  deposite  forms,  and  when, 
finally,  it  has  been  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  a  thick  sirup,  what 
remains  is  termed  an  extract ;  it  is  a  mixture  of  the  constituents  of  the 
plant  in  great  part  decomposed.  If  this  extract  be  treated  with  water, 
and  the  soluble  portion  again  evaporated,  the  same  changes  occur,  so 
that,  no  matter  what  may  have  been  the  original  nature  of  the  vegetable 
substances,  they  are  ultimately  reduced  to  this  insoluble  and  inert  con- 
dition. This  brown  substance  is  termed  Apotheme ;  its  true  nature  is 
not  known,  but  it  is  probable  that  its  composition  and  properties  vary  in 
some  degree  with  the  nature  of  the  substance  it  is  formed  from  ;  we  do 
not  even  know  of  its  relations  to  the  various  kinds  of  ulmine ;  though, 
from  its  solubility  in  alkaline  liquors,  and  its  precipitating  metallic  salts, 
its  being  separated  from  these  by  acids,  and  obstinately  retaining  a  por- 
tion of  the  acid  used  to  precipitate  it,  its  identity  with  ulmic  add  or 
humic  acid  is  not  improbable. 

When  the  conversion  of  the  real  constituents  of  the  plant  into  apo- 
theme  is  yet  incomplete,  the  material,  which  dissolves  equally  in  water 
and  dilute  alcohol,  but  not  in  absolute  alcohol  or  in  ether,  is  termed 
extractive.  Such  a  mixture  can  have  no  distinctive  chemical  properties ; 
it  is  more  or  less  coloured,  and  uncrystallizable  ;  it  precipitates  metallic 
salts ;  it  absorbs  oxygen,  forming  apotheme  (oxidized  extractive).  The 
different  classes  of  plants  are  considered  by  pharmaceutic  writers  to  con- 
tain  different  kinds  of  extractive  matter ;  there  are  thus  hitter  extractivCf 
gummy  extractive^  astringent  extractive,  and  so  on ;  but,  to  the  chemist, 
these  names  convey  only  the  idea  of  absolute  ignorance  of  the  real 
nature  of  these  bodies ;  the  chemist  recognises  no  such  substance  as 
extractive  mattery  or  Apotheme;  they  are  merely  complex  products  of 
decomposition  of  other  bodies,  and  have  not,  as  yet,  been  accurately  ex- 
amined. In  the  preparation  of  an  extract  of  a  plant,  the  ambition  of  the 
operator  should  be,  not  to  have  either  extractive  or  apotheme  produced, 
but,  by  employing  the  lowest  possible  temperature,  and  excluding  air  as 
much  as  possible,  to  obtain  the  constituents  of  the  plant  in  a  concentrated 
form,  but  not  destroyed,  as  they  too  frequently  are,  by  the  operation : 
accordingly,  in  the  manufacturing  laboratory  of  the  Apothecaries'  Hall 
of  Ireland,  the  greatest  precautions  are  taken  to  ensure  success  in  the 
preparation  of  extracts ;  but  details  of  the  methods  belong  to  pure  phar- 
macy, and  are  unfitted  for  the  present  work. 

A  great  number  of  bodies,  that  have  been  from  time  to  time  announced  as  the 
active  principles  of  many  plants  containing  them,  are  really  but  such  extracts,  prop- 
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erly  prepared,  bat  still  not  the  pure  chemical  sabstanceB.  Thus,  from  colocynth, 
CoUfcyrUkine ;  from  hippo,  EmeUne ;  from  rhubarb,  Rheiney  ^.  It  ia  on  this  account 
that  many  bodies,  to  which  distinct  names  have  been  given  by  their  disooverers,  as 
chemical  species,  are  not  noticed  as  such  by  me. 

The  hitur  principle  of  the  Aloes  is  one  of  these  which  have  nerer  been  obtained 
chemically  pure,  and  yet  the  very  remarkable  products  of  the  action  of  nitric  acid 
on  it  show  that  it  is  a  truly  distinct  substance.  When  socotrine  or  hepatic  aloes 
are  digested  with  hot  nitric  acid,  red  fumes  are  abundantly  evdvc^,  and  four  dif> 
ferent  acids  produced,  for  the  accurate  examination  of  which  we  are  indebted  to 
Schunk.  They  are,  the  Aioetie  Acid,  the  Aloe-resinic  Add,  the  ChryMommie  Aeidf 
and  the  ChrysoUpic  Acid,  and  they  are  generated  by  successive  oxidation  of  the  bit* 
ter  principle  of  the  aloes,  in  the  order  in  which  their  names  stand. 

llie  AloiHc  Acid  is  a  yellow  powder,  insoluble  in  water,  but  forming  soluble  salts, 
of  which  that  with  potash  ciystaDizes  in  ruby-red  needles.  The  jloe-retinic  Acid 
is  soluble  in  water ;  its  potash  salt  uncrystallizable ;  its  combinations  with  the  me- 
tallic oxides  insoluble,  and  generally  brownish-red.  The  analyses  of  these  bodies 
are  not  yet  published. 

Hie  Chrysammic  Acid  is  a  greenish-yellow  crystalline  powder ;  it  is  very  spa- 
ringly soluble  in  water,  yet  tinges  it  purplish-red ;  it  is  more  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether, 
and  acids;  when  heated,  it  fuses,  and  ia  then  decomposed  with  a  slight  explosion, 
and  a  bright  but  smoky  flame ;  it  contains  nitrogen ;  its  formula  is  CuHs  .  NsOis-j^ 
Aq.  The  chrysammate  of  barytes  is  a  red  insoluble  powder.  The  chrysammata 
of  potash  is  the  most  insoluble  of  all  the  salts  of  potash,  requiring  1260  parts  of  wa- 
ter at  60°  for  solution,  and  may  hence  serve  as  an  excellent  reagent  for  that  alkali ; 
it  is  a  dark  red  crystalline  powder  when  precipitated,  but  when  it  crystalliates  from 
a  hot  dilute  solution,  it  forms  gold-coloured  plates. 

The  ChrysoUpic  Acid  is  distinguished  by  its  solubility  in  water ;  it  crystallizes  in 
beautiful  sold-coloured  plates,  closely  resembling  Picric  Acid,  with  which  it  is  isom- 
eric, its  mrmula  being  CtiHi  .  NsOu-l-Aq.  It  is  diBtingmshed,  however,  by  the 
much  greater  solubility  of  its  potash  salt,  and  by  the  action  of  heat,  as  it  may  be 
fused  and  volatilized  without  decomposition,  if  cautiously  heated. 


CHAPTER  XXVL 

OF  THB  COLOURING  MATTERS. 

The  substances  to  be  now  described  may  be  arranged  in  two  classes^ 
according  as  they  pre-exist  in  the  plant,  or  as  they  are  merely  products 
of  the  decomposition  of  other  bodies  which  are  not  coloured ;  of  these 
last  an  example  has  already  been  given  in  the  formation  of  phloridzeuie 
from  phloridzine* 

SECTION  L 

OF  THE  PRE-EXISTING  COLOURING  MATTERS. 

Colouring  Principles  of  Madder • 

The  dried  roots  of  the  rubia  tinctorum  constitute  the  madder  of  com- 
merce, which,  furnishing  the  well-known  Turkey  red,  is  perhaps  the 
most  important  of  the  dyestufis.  The  constitution  of  madder  is  very 
complex ;  it  contains  five  different  cdouring  matters  and  tw'o  colourless 
acids,  the  general  preparation  and  properties  of  which  are  as  follows : 

Madder  Purple^  or  Purpurine. — Madder  roots  are  to  be  well  washed 
with  water  at  80^,  then  boiled  several  times  in  a  strong  solution  of  alum, 
and  each  liquor  filtered  while  very  hot.  On  cooling,  a  red-brown  sub* 
stance  precipitates,  which  is  impure  Madder  Red ;  it  is  to  be  separated 
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hy  the  filter.  On  mdding  to  the  clear  red  aolation  some  sulpharie  aci 
the  madder  porple  U  throvn  down.  To  obtain  it  quite  pure,  it  is  to  1 
dissolved  in  boiling  alcoboL  and  the  solution  allowed  to  evaporate  slowl; 
It  separates  as  a  one  orange-red  crystalline  powder,  sparingly  soluh 
in  ooidv  but  more  essily  in  boiling  water.  The  aolation  is  rose-red ;  i 
soteiaaB  in  ether  and  alcohol  are  bri^  red.  Acids  turn  it  yellow ;  t 
kalies  tfinohre  it  with  a  rich  red  colour.  It  is  fusible,  and,  when  moi 
scroogly  heated,  a  portion  wihlimea  as  a  red  powder,  but  the  greater  pa 


Jiadder  Red,  or  Akzarimej  as  precipitated  in  the  preparation  of  pu 
purine,  is  to  be  puriiied  by  repeated  boiling  with  solution  of  alum,  to 
then  crystallixed  by  solutioa  in  ether  and  spontaneous  evaporation.  It 
a  brownish-yeliow  crystalline  powder.  When  heated,  it  sublimes,  foro 
ing  brilliant  orange  needles ;  it  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  more  so  i 
alcohol  and  ether.  Ammonia  dissolves  it  with  a  purple  red,  and  potas 
or  lime  with  a  violet  colour.  The  formula  QuHaOie  has  been  assign< 
to  this  body. 

Madder  Orange. — The  roots  are  to  be  digested  for  sixteen  hours  : 
eight  parts  of  water  at  70°  ;  the  infusion  is  to  be  filtered  and  set  aside 
small  orange  crystals  gradually  form ;  these  are  to  be  collected  sod  dfj 
solved  in  boiling  alcohol.  On  cooling,  the  madder-orange  crystallizes  a 
a  jrellow  powder.  When  heated,  it  fuses,  and  is  decomposed  in  gre^ 
part,  some  of  it  subliming  in  yellow  fumes ;  it  is  most  easily  soluble  i 
ether ;  it  dissolves  in  alkaline,  forming  brown-red  liquors. 

Madder  Yellow^  or  Xanihin. — The  cold  infusion  of  madder  is  to  \ 
mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of  lime  water.  The  dark-red  precipitai 
is  to  be  treated  with  dilute  acetic  acid ;  the  lime  and  the  yellow  dissolve 
any  traces  of  the  other  colouring  matters  are  removed  from  the  liquc 
by  a  woollen  cloth  mordanted  with  alum.  The  solution  is  to  be  the 
evaporated,  the  residue  dissolved  in  alcohol,  and  precipitated  by  suga 
of  lead  ;  the  scarlet  precipitate  separated,  and  decomposed  by  sulphurei 
ted  hydrogen.  The  liquor  so  obtained  gives,  on  evaporation,  the  xai 
thine  pure;  it  is  yellow,  uncrystallizable,  and  very  soluble  in  alcob 
and  water. 

Madder  Brown  is  totally  insoluble  both  in  alcohol  and  water.  Tl 
acids  which  exist  in  madder  are  but  very  little  known,  and  do  not  posset 
any  interest  either  technical  or  scientific. 

Of  these  colouring  matters,  the  i?ed,  or  Alizarine^  is  the  most  importar 
as  it  forms  with  an  alumina  mordant  the  magnificent  Turkey  Red.  Wii 
an  iron  mordant  it  gives  a  permanent  black,  and  with  mixed  mordan 
of  the  two,  various  intermediate  shades  of  purple.  The  great  complexii 
of  the  process  for  dyeing  Turkey  red  arises  from  the  difficulty  of  di 
solving  away  the  other  four  bodies,  so  that  only  pure  madder  red  nu 
remain* 

Alkarma  Redj  or  Anchusic  Acid. 

This  substance  eif^sta  in  the  roots  of  the  anchusa  tinctoria.    They  arc  to  be  w< 
boiled  in  water,  and  then  digested  in  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash  ;  on  the  a 
of  an  acid  to  this  liquor,  the  colouring  matter  precipitates ;  it  may  also 
ed  by  digesting  the  roots  in  alcohol  and  evaporating ;  it  is  a  dark- red  resi 
body,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  the  essential  oils  ; 
lines  with  alkalies,  forming  blue  solutions,  which  give  blue  or  crimson  lak 
■letallic  sahs.    The  formula  C17H10O4  has  been  assigned  to  this  body. 

is  the  ookMring  matter  of  various  species  of  caesalpini  (Brazil  wot 
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femambouc  wood).  The  decoction  of  the  wood  in  water  is  to  be  agitated  with  hy- 
drated  oxide  of  lead,  then  filtered  and  evaporated  to  dryness.  The  residue  is  to  be , 
treated  with  alcohol,  the  solution  mixed  with  water  and  gelatine,  which  throws 
down  a  quantity  of  tannic  acid,  then  filtered,  again  dried,  mixed  with  aicohol,  and 
filtered  to  separate  the  excess  of  gelatine,  then  again  CTaporated,  and  set  aside  to 
crystallize. 

When  pure,  brazililne  forms  orange  crystals ;  it  is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether ;  the  solutions  are  reddish-yellow ;  alkalies  and  most  metallic  ^ts  give  pur- 
ple, and  alum  a  red  precipitate,  with  the  solution  of  brazililne 

Santaline  exists  in  the  red  sanders  wood  (pterocarpus  santalinus).  Its  extraction 
and  properties  are  exactly  similar  to  that  of  the  Alcanna  Red.  Its  formula  is 
CieHsOs. 

Hctmatoxyline. — This  substance,  the  colouring  principle  of  the  logwood  (haema- 
toxylon  Campechianum),  is  frequently  met  with  naturally  crystallized  in  stellated 
groups  of  prisms,  sometimes  of  considerable  size,  in  clefts  of  the  wood ;  it  may  also 
be  prepared  by  a  process  similar  to  that  tlescribed  for  brazililne ;  it  is  slightly  bitter 
and  astringent ;  it  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  copiously  in  sdcohol  and 
ether,  forming  brownish-red  liquids.  Acids  colour  its  solutions  yellow,  alkalies 
purple ;  with  the  earths  and  metallic  oxides  it  forms  purple  or  blue  lakes. 

Safflotoer  Red,  or  Carthamine. 

The  petals  of  the  safflower  (carthamus  tinctorius)  contain  a  red  and  a  yellow  ma» 
terial ;  the  former  alone  is  of  technical  importance.  The  flowers  are  to  be  washed 
with  water  acidulated  with  acetic  acid  until  all  ttie  Safflotoer  Yellow  is  removed. 
By  digestion  then  in  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  the  carthamine  is  dissolved, 
and  may  be  precipitated  by  any  acid,  but  citric  acid  answers  best ;  it  forms  a  dark 
red  powder,  insoluble  in  water  and  in  acids,  and  but  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol  or 
ether ;  it  reddens  litmus,  and  gives  with  the  alkalies  yellow  solutions ;  its  com- 
pound with  soda  crystallizes  in  silky  needles ;  with  alumina  it  forms  a  beautiful 
red  lake,  RougCy  used  as  a  cosmetic  and  in  dyeing.  This  substance  is  much  em- 
ployed for  dyeing  silk  of  various  shades  of  pink  and  rose  colour. 

I  have  found  in  the  petals  of  the  salvia  fulgens  a  colouring  matter  possessing  con- 
siderable analogy  to  carthamine,  and  capable  of  being  substituted  for  it. 

Quercitrine. — ^This  substance  is  extracted  from  the  bark  of  the  quercus  infectoria 
by  simple  decoction  in  water ;  after  some  days  the  colouring  matter  separates  in 
crystals ;  or,  better,  by  digesting  the  bark  in  alcohol,  precipitating  the  tannin  by  gd- 
atine  and  evaporation :  when  pure,  it  resembles  very  minute  crystals  of  yellow 
prussiate  of  potash ;  it  is  easily  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  and  appears  to  pos- 
sess feeble  acid  properties.  Its  formula,  by  Bolley's  analysis,  appears  to  be  C16H9O9 
4~Aq.    With  metallic  oxides  it  gives  brilliant  yellow  lakes. 

Chrysorhamnine,     Xanthorhamnine, 

I  have  found  the  unripe  berries  of  the  rhamnns  tinctorius  (Persian  berries,  grains 
d' Avignon)  to  contain  a  substance  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  crystallizing 
from  its  ethereal  solution  in  minute  silky  needles  of  a  brilliant  yellow  colour ;  it 
gives  with  metallic  oxides  yellow  lakes.  When  cautiously  heated  it  fuses,  but  is 
not  volatile.  In  the  ripe  berry,  this  substance,  to  which  I  have  given  the  name 
ChryMorkamnine,  is  totally  replaced  by  another,  which  I  term  Xanthmhamnint, 
which  is  of  a  much  less  beautiful  yellow,  and  does  not  crystallize ;  this  change  is 
eflfected,  also,  by  boiling  the  chrysorhamnine  for  a  few  minutes  with  water,  or  by 
contact  with  alkalies.  The  xanthorhamnine  is  totally  insoluble  in  ether,  but  easily 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  water.  It  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  elements  of  water 
with  chrysorhamnine.  Its  silver  salt  is  yellow  when  first  thrown  down,  but  rap- 
idly becomes  black,  metallic  silver  separating,  and  a  colourless  organic  substance 
being  formed.  The  Persian  berries  are  much  used  for  dyeing  yellow,  but,  from  the 
processes  employed,  the  xanthorhamnine  alone  is  actually  brought  into  play. 

Lutecline  \s  the  colouring  principle  of  the  weld  (reseda  luteol^),  and  probably  of 
the  dyers'  broom  (genista  tinctoria).  Its  mode  of  preparation  resembles  that  of 
quercitrine.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether ;  it  combines  with  both  acids 
and  alkaUes,  forming  yellow  compounds.  With  alumina  and  the  oxides  of  tin  and 
lead,  it  gives  brilliant  yellow  lakes ;  with  iron,  a  dark  brown  precipitate. 

Marine  is  the  colouring  principle  of  the  yellow- wood  (morus  tinctorius) ;  it  is  pre- 
pared like  quercitrine,  with  which  its  properties  accurately  agree. 

OrcUine.^The  seed  of  the  biza  oreilana  are  imbedded  in  an  orange-red  colouriDg 
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matter,  which  is  separated  by  washings  and  a  kind  of  fermentation ;  when 
ed  from  the  liquors,  so  as  to  form  a  consistent  paste,  it  is  sent  into  commeroe  under 
the  names  of  Rocoui  Orleans,  or  Anotta.  To  obtain  the  colouring  principie  pore,  tke 
orango-red  mass  is  digested  in  alcohol,  and  the  solution  distilled  nearly  to  drynen; 
the  residue  is  then  treated  with  ether,  which  dissolves  the  orelline,  and  yields  it,  €■ 
evaporation,  as  an  orange-red,  somewhat  crystalline  powder ;  it  coloars  water  pale 
yellow ;  it  is  more  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  gives  with  ether  or  oils  deep  red  solntions; 
n  dissolves  in  alkalies,  and  is  precipitated  therefrom  by  acids.  With  alumina,  ox- 
ide of  tin,  and  oxide  of  lead,  it  gives  fiery  red  precipitates.  It  is  extensively  used 
in  dyeing,  and  sdso  to  heighten  the  colour  of  cheese  and  butter. 

Cureumifu  is  found  in  the  roots  of  the  curcuma  longa  (turmeric),  and  is  obtained 
by  treatment  with  boiling  alcohol,  evaporation  to  dryness,  and  digestion  of  the  resi- 
due in  ether,  which  dissolves  the  pure  colouring  matter,  and  yields  it  by  spontane- 
ous evaporation.  Curcumine  melts  at  104° ;  it  possesses  the  properties  of  a  resin ; 
alkalies  brown  it,  on  which  its  employment  for  a  test-paper  rests ;  acids  raider  its 
proper  yellow  much  paler,  except  boracic  acid,  which  stains  it  yeUowish-red. 

Berberine  exists  in  the  roots  of  the  berbehs  vulgaris ;  it  is  prepared  by  boiling  the 
roots  in  water,  and  evaporating  the  decoction  to  the  consistence  of  an  extract, 
which  is  to  be  treated  with  spirit  of  wine  as  long  as  this  acquires  a  bitter  taste. 
The  spirit  is  to  be  distilled  in  great  part  off,  and  the  residue  suffered  to  stand  in  i 
cool  place  for  twenty-four  hours ;  the  crystals  which  form  are  to  be  recrystallized, 
first  from  water,  and  then  from  alcohol.  Pure  berberine  forms  a  light  ciys^iUine  yel- 
low powder  of  a  strongly  bitter  taste ;  it  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  cold,  but  abun- 
dantly in  boiling  water  and  in  alcohol ;  it  is  insoluble  in  ether.  At  868^  it  melts, 
and,  if  farther  heated,  is  decomposed,  giving  ammoniacal  products;  by  chlorine 
it  i^  converted  into  a  brown-red  substance ;  it  combines  with  bases,  acting  feebly  as 
an  acid ;  its  alkaline  compounds  crystallize ;  those  with  the  earths  and  heavy  me- 
tallic oxides  are  insoluble,  and  generally  yellow ;  a  solution  of  it  precipitates  the 
iodide,  cyanide,  ferrocyanide,  and  sulphocyanide  of  potassium.  Berberine  contains 
nitrogen,  its  formula  being  N.C» .  HisOu. 

Cochineal  Redf  or  Carmine. 

This  very  remarkable  substance  differs  from  all  of  the  other  colouring  matters 
here  described,  in  being  a  product  of  the  animal  kingdom.  It  exists  in  many  in- 
sects of  the  genus  coccus,  as  the  coccus  cacti  (the  true  cochineal),  the  coccus  ilicis 
(kermes),  the  coccus  ficus  (lac  dye),  &c.  For  its  preparation  the  cochineal  is  to  be 
digested  in  ether  to  remove  a  quantity  of  fat,  and  then  boiled  in  alcohol  as  long  as 
this  is  coloured.  The  alcoholic  liquors,  being  mixed,  are  to  be  concentrated  by  dis- 
tillation, and  then  cautiously  dried ;  the  impure  carmine  thus  obtained  is  digested 
in  alcohol,  and  the  solution  mixed  with  ether,  which  precipitates  the  colouring  mat- 
ter quite  pure. 

It  is  a  purple  red  powder,  easily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether. 
It  melts  at  122°,  but  is  decomposed  by  a  high  heat ;  chlorine  turns  it  yellow ;  al- 
kalies colour  cold  solution  of  carmine  red,  but  it  becomes  yellow  by  exposure  to  the 
air  or  by  boiling.  With  alumina  it  forms  a  precipitate,  which  is  crimson  when  pre- 
pared with  a  cold,  but  violet  if  with  a  hot  solution.  All  metallic  salts  give  lakes 
with  the  alkaline  solution  of  carmine ;  that  of  the  protoxide  of  tin  is  a  rich  scarlet 
The  carmine  of  commerce  is  an  alumina  lake  more  or  less  pure ;  that  called  CJb- 
nese  Carmine  is  the  compouud  with  oxide  of  tin. 

The  carmine  contains  nitrogen ;  the  formula  N.Cas  .  HasOao  has  been  assigned  to 
it,  but  cannot  be  considered  as  definitely  established. 

Of  Indigo  f  and  the  Bodies  derived  from  iU 

The  blue  indigo  of  commerce  is  derived  from  the  leaves  of  a  variety 
of  plants  of  different  genera.  The  genus  indigofera  includes  a  number 
of  productive  species,  also  the  genera  nerium  and  isatis,  marsdenia,  as* 
clepias,  and  polygonum,  galega,  spilanthus,  and  amorpha.  Of  these  the 
great  majority  are  natives  of  the  tropics  ;  but  a  few,  as  the  isatis  tincto- 
ria  and  the  polygonum  tinctorium,  belong  to  temperate  regions,  the  for- 
mer being  indigenous  both  to  Ireland  and  to  England. 

The  indigo  is  secreted  in  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  leaf,  in  a  form  (white 
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indigo)  which  can  alao  he  artificially  produced ;  it  is  then  colourless, 
and  remains  so  as  long  as  the  tissue  of  the  leaf  is  perfect.  When  the 
leaf  begins  to  wither,  oxygen  is  ahsorbed,  and,  the  indigo  assuming  its 
colour,  the  leaves  become  covered  with  a  number  of  blue  points,  the  first 
appearance  of  which  shows  that  the  period  for  collecting  them  has  arri- 
ved. The  fresh  leaves  are  thrown  into  large  vats  with  some  water,  and 
pressed  down  by  weights.  After  some  time,  a  kind  of  mucous  ferment- 
ation sets  iq,  carbonic  acid,  ammonia,  and  hydrogen  gases  are  evolved, 
and  a  yellow  liquor  is  obtained,  which  holds  all  the  indigo  dissolved. 
This  is  separated,  mixed  with  lime-water,  and  then  exposed  to  the  air  un- 
til the  indigo  becomes  blue  and  insoluble,  and  is  completely  deposited  as 
a  precipitate.  The  theory  of  this  action  is,  that,  by  the  putrefaction  of 
the  vegeto-animal  matter  of  the  leaves,  the  indigo  is  kept  in  the  same 
white,  soluble  condition  in  which  it  exists  in  the  plant,  and  a  clear  solu. 
tion  of  it  being  thus  obtained,  it  is  precipitated,  according  as  it  absorbs 
oxygen,  in  a  much  purer  form  than  otherwise  could  be  effected. 

The  putrefying  pasty  mass  of  leaves  obtained  from  the  isatis  tinctoria 
constitutes  the  wood  or  toad  employed  in  the  hot  indigo  bath  for  dyeing 
cloth. 

The  blue  indigo,  as  thus  obtained,  is  still  a  mixture  of  several  bodies, 
as  indigo-red,  indigo-brown,  indigo-gluten,  which  are  removed  by  repeat- 
ed treatment  with  alcohol  and  dilute  acids  and  alkalies.  When  pure,  the 
precipitated  indigo  is  a  rich  blue  powder,  which,  when  rubbed  by  a  knife, 
assumes  the  colour  of  metallic  copper ;  it  is  perfectly  insoluble ;  when 
cautiously  heated,  it  sublimes  in  rectangular  prisms  of  a  dark  purple  col. 
our  and  metallic  lustre ;  its  vapour  is  of  a  rich  purple ;  it  contains  nitro- 
gen, its  formula,  as  fully  established  by  Dumas,  being  N.C,6#  H5O2. 

WkUe  Indigo, — When  indigo  is  acted  upon  by  deoxidizing  agents,  as 
protochloride  of  tin,  protoxide  of  iron,  or  sulphurous  acid,  it  loses  its  blue 
colour,  and  the  white  indigo,  which  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in 
alkaline  solutions,  is  produced.  Its  mode  of  preparation  is  simple  :  one 
and  a  half  parts  of  commercial  indigo,  two  and  a  half  parts  of  slacked 
lime,  and  two  parts  of  green  copperas,  are  to  be  well  mixed  up  with  six* 
ty  parts  of  water,  in  a  vessel  from  which  the  air  is  carefully  excluded. 
The  protoxide  of  iron,  formed  by  the  action  of  the  lime  on  the  copperas, 
peroxidizes  itself  at  the  expense  of  the  indigo  and  water,  and  the  white 
indigo  thus  formed  dissolves  in  combination  with  lime.  On  adding  mu« 
riatic  acid  to  the  clear  solution,  the  white  indigo  precipitates,  and  may 
be  obtained  dry,  as  a  crystalline  powder,  by  suitable  precautions  to  pre* 
vent  the  access  of  air. 

The  simplest  theory  of  this  process  should  be,  that  the  oxide  of  iron 
directly  abstracted  oxygen  from  the  indigo :  hence  the  names  of  Deoxidized 
Indigo  and  Indigogene  were  given  to  the  white  substance ;  but  the  anal- 
yses of  Dumas  have  proved  that  the  white  indigo  is  a  compound  of  hy- 
drogen with  the  blue  indigo,  its  formula  being  CieHs  •  N.Oa+H.  In  its 
formation,  therefore,  water  is  decomposed,  the  elements  of  it  combining 
respectively  with  the  blue  indigo  and  the  deoxidizing  body. 

On  the  properties  of  this  white  indigo  depend  the  important  application 
of  indigo  as  a  dyeing  material.  The  indigo  is  rendered  soluble  either  by 
lime  and  copperas  (cold  indigo  bath),  or,  being  diffused  through  warm  wa* 
ter  with  a  quantity  of  woad,  by  the  fermentation  of  which  ammonia  and 
hydrogen  are  evolvedf  a  soluble  compound  of  ammonia  and  white  indigo 
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is  obtained  (hot  indigo  bath) ;  the  former  is  employed  for  cotton,  and  the 
latter  for  woollen  cloth.  The  cloth  is  immersed  in  the  bath  until  it  has 
fully  imbibed  the  solution ;  it  is  then  exposed  to  the  air,  the  oxygen  of 
which  carries  off  the  hydrogen  of  the  white  indigo,  and  the  blue  insoluble 
indigo  attaches  itself  to  the  fibres  of  the  cloth  so  firmly  at  the  moment 
of  its  formation,  as  to  constitute  the  most  permanent  and  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  our  blue  dyes. 

Sulphate  of  Indigo. — When  blue  iudigo,  in  very  fine  powder,  is  digest* 
ed  with  strong  oil  of  vitriol,  for  which  purpose  the  German  or  fuming  suU 
phuric  acid  answers  best,  it  dissolves  in  great  part,  and  two  acids  are 
formed,  the  Sulphopurpuric  and  StUphindylic ;  the  former  is  the  prin« 
cipal  product  when  the  indigo  is  in  excess,  the  latter  when  the  oil  of  vit. 
riol  preponderates ;  they  are  separated  by  dilution  with  water,  the  8ul« 
phopurpuric  acid  being  insoluble,  while  the  sulphindylic  acid  dissolves. 

The  sulphopurpuric  acid,  though  insoluble  in  dilute  acids,  dissolves 
readily  in  pure  water ;  it  forms,  with  the  alkalies  and  earths,  blue  com« 
pounds,  which  are  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol.  By 
the  analysis  of  Dumas,  it  appears  to  consist  of  GsHio  •  Nf04+2S.Q|9  and 
in  its  potash  salt  to  contain  one  atom  of  alkali. 

The  sulphindylic  acid,  CmHs  .  N.08-|-2S.03,  when  dried  from  its  sola* 
tion  in  water,  forms  a  dark  blue  mass.  Its  salts  are  of  a  rich  blue  col- 
our ;  those  of  the  alkalies  are  soluble,  those  of  the  earths  and  metallic  ox- 
ides  insoluble  in  water.  They  consist,  according  to  Dumas's  analysis,  of 
an  atom  of  indigo,  two  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  one  of  base.  The  sulpho- 
purpuric and  sulphindylic  acids  thus  contain  the  same  organic  element 
(indigo),  but  in  different  proportions,  united  to  sulphuric  acid. 

Berzelius  considers  that,  besides  these  two,  there  are  generated,  by  the 
action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  indigo,  several  other  acids  of  complex  nature ; 
but,  as  we  possess  no  exact  results  concerning  them,  and  as  they  are 
of  no  technical  importance,  it  is  unnecessary  to  describe  them  in  detail. 

This  solution  of  indigo  in  oil  of  vitriol  constitutes  the  Saxon  Biue,  or 
Chemic  Blucy  used  extensively  in  dyeing ;  on  neutralizing  the  liquor  by 
an  alkali  (carbonate  of  soda),  and  immersing  the  tissue,  whether  wool, 
silk,  or  cotton,  the  indigo  combines  with  the  fibre  of  the  cloth,  and  the 
sulphuric  acid  remains  combined  with  the  alkali. 

By  the  gradaal  oxidation  of  indigo,  a  substance  is  foraied  which  crystallizes  in 
large  red  prisms,  and  is  termed  by  Laurent  Isatine;  its  formula  is  CicHs  .  N.O4.  If 
the  process  be  more  violently  carried  on,  the  constitution  of  the  indigo  is  broken  up, 
and  a  new  t3rpe  formed,  thus :  by  the  action  of  an  excess  of  nitric  acid  on  indigo, 
two  remarkable  bodies  are  formed,  the  Anilie  and  the  Picric  Acid*.  A  mixture  of 
one  part  of  fuming  nitric  acid  and  ten  of  water  being  brought  to  boil,  indigo  is  to  be 
addeid  in  fine  powder  as  long  as  any  eflervescence  occurs ;  the  liquor  is  to  be  then 
filtered  while  hot.  Both  acids  crystalUze  on  cooling ;  the  crystals  are  to  be  drain- 
ed, redissolved  in  water,  and  precipitated  by  acetate  of  lead ;  picrate  of  lead  foils ; 
anilate  of  lead  remains  dissolved,  and,  being  decomposed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
the  Anilie  Acid  crystallizes  in  white  needles ;  its  taste  is  bitter  and  acid ;  it  requires 
1000  parts  of  cold,  and  but  ten  of  boiling  water ;  its  salts  are  all  soluble ;  its  for- 
mula is  C14H4  .  N.O^+Aq. 

The  Picric  Acid  may  be  obtained  by  diffusing  the  picrate  of  lead  through  boiling 
water,  and  decomposing  it  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas ;  on  filtering  and  cooling, 
the  picric  acid  crystallizes.  It  may  be  obtained,  however,  much  purer  and  more 
abundantly  by  digesting  salicinc  in  nitric  acid  (p.  606),  and  directly  from  the  sub- 
stance which  exists  in  coal  gas  naptha,  termed  by  Laurent  hydrate  of  phenyl ;  it 
forms  yellow  prisms,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water ;  when  heated,  it  explodes,  as 
do  also  its  salts ;  its  potash  salt  requires  260  parts  of  cold  water  for  solution,  and 
it  is  hence  sometimes  used  as  a  reagent  for  that  alkali ;  its  fonnula  is  CisH».  NsO« 
-fAq. 
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AVben  indigo  is  mixed  with  a  strong  boiling  solution  of  caustic  potash,  it  dissohres, 
and  Ckrysandic  Add  is  formed,  which  may  be  precipitated  by  muriatic  acid  as  an 
orange-red  powder ;  it  dissolves  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  crystallizes  by  the  evap- 
oration of  the  solutions ;  its  formula  appears  to  be  CsgHio .  N.Gs-f-Aq.  By  exposure 
to  the  air  while  hot,  or  directly  by  contact  with  peroxide  of  manganese,  this  acid  is 
converted  into  another,  AnikramUc  Acid,  the  properties  of  which  are  remarkable ; 
it  is  soluble,  crystallizes,  gives  very  well-marked  and  ciystallizable  salts,  fuses  at 
875^,  and  sublimes  a  little  above  that  temperature  unchanged ;  if  it  be  strongly 
heated,  however,  it  ia  decomposed,  the  sole  products  being  carbonic  acid  and  a  vol- 
atile hquid,  AniUru.  The  formula  of  the  hydrated  anthraniUc  acid  ia  C14H7  .  N.O^^ 
and  it  gives  2C.0t  and  C18H7N. 

This  liquid,  anilene,  is  a  body  closely  analogous  to  the  melamine  (p.  526) ;  it  acts 
as  a  powerful  base,  combining  with  the  hydracids  directly,  and  with  the  oxacids  by 
including  an  atom  of  water ;  it  thus  resembles  ammonia.  These  important  sub- 
stances, for  whose  discovery  we  are  indebted  to  Fritzche,  are  stiU  under  examina- 
tion. 

Aai4ni  of  Chlorine  on  Indigo, — ^This  subject,  so  important  in  relation  to  the  theory 
of  the  bleaching  of  colouring  matters,  has  been  very  minutely  investigated  by  £rd- 
rosm,  of  whose  numerous  and  complex  results  the  elementary  nature  of  this  work 
will  allow  but  a  general  notice  to  be  given.  Dry  chlorine  has  no  action  on  indigo, 
but  in  presence  of  water  it  converts  it  into  a  yellow  mass,  from  which  is  separated, 
by  distillation,  a  substance  termed  Chlorvndoptejiy  which  sublimes  in  white  s^es 
and  needles ;  its  fonnula  is  GieHi .  OtCU ;  it  i»sparingly  soluble  in  water,  copiously 
in  alcohol  and  ether.  Ttus  appears  to  be  a  secondary  product.  The  substance 
which  remains  behind  in  the  retort,  on  being  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol,  yields,  on 
cooling,  red  prismatic  crystals  of  ChleriMotine :  its  formula  is  CieHiCl.  .  N.O9 ;  it  is 
hence  indigo,  in  which  an  equivalent  of  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  chlorine,  and  united 
to  an  atom  of  oxygen ;  with  an  excess  of  chlorine  it  gives  BickUrisatine,  which  con- 
sists of  CieH^Clg .  N.O3.  If  these  bodies  be  treated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
sulphur  is  set  free,  and  the  hydrogen  enters  into  combination ;  in  contact  with  pot- 
ash, the  elements  of  an  atom  of  water  are  assimilated,  and  an  acid  formed,  which 
unites  with  the  potash.  In  this  way  chlonsatine  gives  Chlorisatydj  CisHsCl. .  N.Os, 
and  Cblorisatic  Acid^S^uHiePl.  .  N.O4,  and  bichlorisatine  gives  two  corresponding 
bodiea 

If  chlorisatyd  be  heated,  it  produces  water,  chlorisatine,  and  a  violet  powder,  Chlo^ 
rindinct  which  has  the  formula  CieHsCl. .  N.0|,  and  is  hence  a  compound  of  indigo- 
hlue  with  chlorine.  By  heating  bichlorisatyd,  the  Bvchlorindine^  CieHsN. .  OtClt,  is 
similarly  formed. 

By  passing  chlorine  through  a  solution  of  chlorisatine  in  alcohol,  all  hydrogen  is 
removed,  and  a  substance  formed  which  crystallizes  in  pale  yellow  plates,  ami  has 
the  formula  CgOsCU  ;  it  is  termed  Chhraml.  By  the  secondary  reactions  of  these 
bodies,  a  number  of  others  are  generated;  which  it  is  not  necessary  specially  to  de- 
scribe. 

Notwithstanding  the  attention  devoted  by  the  most  distinguished  chemists  to  the 
compounds  and  derivatives  of  indigo,  the  theory  of  that  body  remains  very  obscure. 
The  derivation  of  picric  acid  from  the  body  CuHsO.-l-Aq.  {Hydrate  ofPlutnyl)^  dis- 
covered as  a  product  of  destructive  distillation  by  Laurent,  may  serve  as  a  connect- 
ing point  for  many  of  the  bodies  derived  from  indigo,  and  which  otherwise  had  ap- 
peared totally  unconnected.  Thus  the  picric  acid  is  evidently  formed  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  3N.O4  for  3H.  in  CuHsC,  and  the  anUene  is  probably  CuHs-l-N.Ha ; 
other  speculative  ideas  might  be  brought  forward,  but  I  shall  only  mention  that  the 
blue  indigo  contains  exactly  the  elements  of  cyanogen  and  benzyl,  CaN.-l-CuHsOt, 
and  that,  as  the  cyanogen  ia  converted  so  easUy  into  oxalic  acid  and  ammonia,  the 
derived  bodies,  which  contain  C14,  may  thus  have  their  origin. 

Of  the  Colouring  Matters  derived  from  the  Lichens. 

Many  species  of  lichen  contain  substances  which,  although  colourless  themselves, 
produce,  by  contact  with  air  and  ammonia,  the  rich  purple  or  blue  colouring  mat- 
ters constituting  the  archil  and  litmus  of  commerce.  The  species  of  hchen  that 
have  been  in  this  respect  most  accurately  examined  are  the  variolaria  dealbata  by 
Robiquet  and  Dumas,  and  the  rocella  tinctoria  by  myself 

The  usdul  substance  in  the  variolaria  is  termed  Oreine ;  it  is  obtained  by  digest- 
ing the  lichen  in  alcohol,  evaporating  to  dryness,  dissolving  the  extract  in  water, 
<concf>ntrating  the  sohitioii  to  the  thidnesB  of  a  sirup,  and  setting  it  aside  to  ciya* 
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tallize ;  it  forms,  when  qaite  pore,  coloariess  prisma  of  a  nanaeoos-iwcet  1 
fiisee  easily,  and  may  be  subluned  unaltered ;  its  formula  is  CiiH70,-f>S  A 
sublimed ;  when  crystallized  from  its  aqueous  solution,  it  contains  5  Aq. 

If  orcine  be  exposed  to  the  combined  action  of  air  and  ammonia,  exact] 
scribed  for  phloridxine  (p.  607),  it  is  converted  into  a  crimson  powder,  QrvdM 
is  the  most  important  ingredient  in  the  archil  of  commerce.  The  oroCine  i 
be  obtained  by  digesting  dried  archil  in  strong  alcohol,  CTaporating  the  sol 
a  water-bath  to  dryness,  and  treating  it  with  ether  as  long  as  anything  is  dii 
it  remains  as  a  dark  blood-red  powder,  being  sparingly  soluble  in  water  < 
but  abundantly  in  alcohol ;  its  formula  is  CuHi« .  N.O|.  The  orcelne  in  i 
howcTcr,  frequently  found  to  contain  less  oxyeen,  and  to  be  repreaentei 
formula  Ci^io .  N.0».  I  have  termed  the  first  kind  Alpka^orcenu,  and  tb( 
B(Ua-oreeine ;  in  properties  they  are  identicaL 

Orccine  dissolves  in  alkaline  liquors,  with  a  magnificent  purple  colour ;  i 
tallic  oxides  it  forms  lakes,  also,  of  rich  purple,  of  various  shades.  In  coot 
deoxidizing  agents  it  combines  with  hydrogen,  as  indigo  does,  and  forms 
crifM,  CisHio .  N.Orl-H.  When  bleached  by  chlorine,  a  yellow  substance  is 
CUororcdne,  the  formula  of  which  I  have  found  to  be  CuHio .  N.Or-hCl.,  ai 
to  the  other. 

In  the  roceUa  tinctoria  there  is  no  orcine;  the  origin  of  the  coloured  sul 
is  a  body  which  I  have  termed  Erythryline ;  it  is  soluble  in  ether  and  alcohi 
oble  in  water,  but  is  gradually  decomposed  by  it ;  its  formula  is  CsHicOt. 
action  of  the  air  it  is  gradually  changed  into  Erytkrim^  a  substance  which  i 
sparingly  in  cold,  but  abundantly  in  boiling  water,  from  which  it  separates 
ing  in  brilliant  micaceous  plates ;  it  is  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether;  its 
is  CzzHuOt.    By  prolonged  boiling  in  water,  erythrine  is  changed  into  a  su 
very  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  Amarythrine^  the  formula  of  which  is  Cb 
and,  finally,  by  the  still  farther  action  of  the  air,  Telerythrim  is  formed,  whk 
tallizes  in  small  grains,  and  has  the  formula  CsHtOis. 

If,  however,  in  addition  to  the  air,  ammonia  have  access  to  these  bo^ 
crimson  colour  is  produced,  and  Uie  two  varieties  of  orcelne  are  formed.  I  < 
the  oxidizing  stage  to  proceed  as  far  as  amarythrine,  and  that,  fay  combinat 
ammonia  and  oxygen,  a  substance  is  formed,  to  which  I  have  given  the  i 
Azoerythrine.  Its  formula  iB  CnHie  .  N.0|«-|-9  Aq.  By  the  loss  of  4C. 
6H.0.,  it  gives  alpha-orcelne,  CisHio .  N.Qi,  which,  absorbing  oxygen,  f 
forms  the  true  or  beta-orceine,  CisHm  .  N.Og. 

When  an  alkaline  solution  of  orcetne  is  exposed  to  the  air,  it  absorbs  mc 
gen,  and  a  substance  is  produced  which  constitutes  a  great  part  of  the  c( 
material  of  litmus.  I  have  termed  it  Azolitmine ;  its  formula  is  CisHb  .  N.O 
a  dark  red  powder,  which  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  or  ether,  and  but  sparingly 
in  water ;  it  dissolves  better  in  acid  liquors,  which  render  it  a  pale  red,  a 
alkalies  it  gives  the  rich  blue  colour  of  litmus.  With  the  earths  and  met 
ides  it  forms  purple  or  blue  lakes ;  with  deoxidizing  agents  it  is  decolorize 
ing  Ltueolitmine,  and  by  chlorine  a  yellow  substance  is  produced,  having 
mubi  CisHio .  N.0io4-Cl. 

Besides  the  bodies  of  the  erythrine  series,  the  lichen  rocella  contains  a  su' 
termed  Rocelline,  which  is  white,  fusible,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  akc 
ether ;  its  formula  is  CaeHsiOe.  By  exposure  to  the  air,  it  is  converted  int 
substance  of  a  rich  crimson  colour,  which  I  have  termed  ErytkroUu  Add;  t 
exists  in  archil,  and  is  separated  from  the  oroeTne  by  means  of  its  solubility 
Its  formuU  is  CmHszOs  ;  it  is  capable,  under  circumstances  which  are  not 
understood,  of  being  broken  up  into  two  substances,  which  are  both  found 
in  litmus;  they  are  ErytkroUint,  which  has  the  formula  Cf^HaO^,  and  E\ 
mine,  which  consists  of  CmHsOm.  The  erythroleine  and  erythroleTc  acid 
the  alpha  and  beta  orcelnes,  distinguished  only  by  their  composition ;  they 
■  same  colour,  are  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  copiously  in  alcohol  and  eth 
dissolve  in  alkaline  liquors  with  a  rich  crimson  colour,  and  give  crimson  lal 
the  metallic  salts.  The  erythrolitmine,  on  the  other  hand,  is  bright  red,  i 
rin^y  soluble  in  water  or  ether,  but  soluble  in  atoohol.  Alkalies  turn  it  bri| 
in  a  scdution  of  potash  it  dissolves,  but  its  compound  with  ammonia  is  i 
and  consists  of  C2eH«Oi2-|-N.H40. 

The  brief  history  of  these  substances  now  given  will  render  intelligible  thi 
of  mannftcture  of  archil  and  litmus,  and  the  principles  of  their  nse  in  the 
ia  the  labtmuoiy.    The  lidkens  einployed  are  fioaiid  np  with  water  to  a 
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pulp,  .and  this  is  then  mixed  with  as  much  water  as  makes  the  whole  thick-fluid. 
Ammoniacal  liquors  from  the  gas  or  iTory-black  works,  or  even  stale  urine,  are  from 
time  to  time  added,  and  the  mass  frequently  stirred,  so  as  to  promote  the  action  of 
the  air.  The  orcine  or  erythrine  which  existed  in  the  lichen  absorbs  oxygen  and 
ammonia,  and  forms  orceine ;  the  rocelline  absorbs  oxygen,  and  forms  eiythroleic 
acid ;  these  being  kept  in  solution  by  the  excess  of  ammonia,  the  whole  liquid  is  of 
an  intensely  rich  puiple  tint,  and  constitutes  ordinary  archil.  If  the  oxidizing  ac- 
tion of  the  air  be  allowed  to  go  too  far,  we  have  the  purple  colour  replaced  by  a 
shade  more  or  less  blue ;  the  orceTne  changes  to  azolitmine,  and  the  erythroleine 
gives  erythrotitmine ;  a  quantity  of  chalk  and  plaster  of  Paris  is  then  added  to  the 
liquor,  so  as  to  form  a  consistent  paste,  and  this,  cut  into  little  cubical  masses  and 
dried,  forms  the  Litmus  of  commerce.  From  the  constitution  of  archil  and  litmus, 
such  must  be  the  general  principles  of  the  manufacture,  although,  particularly  for 
litmus,  the  details  are  kept  very  secret  by  those  engaged  in  the  trade. 

The  use  of  litmus  paper  as  a  test  for  the  presence  of  a  free  acid  arises  firom  the 
bhie  colour  belonging  to  compounds  of  the  erythrolitmine  and  azoerythrine  with  an 
alkali,  and  as  th&  is  taken  by  even  the  weakest  acid,  the  red  colouring  materials 
are  set  free. 

Of  the  Colouring  MaUers  of  Leaves  and  Flowers. 

The  green  colour  of  plants  is  due  to  the  presence  of  a  substance  termed  Chlor* 
cphyU,  Even  deeply-coloured  plants  contain  but  very  little  of  it,  and  it  has  not,  as 
yet,  been  obtained  in  a  state  of  such  purity  as  that  any  formula  can  be  assigned  to 
It.  It  does  not  contaii^nitrogen ;  it  is  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether ;  it  is  dissolved  by  strong  acids,  and  precipitated  therefrom  by  dflution ;  it 
enters  into  union  with  bases,  and  gives  pale  green  lakes.  With  deoxidizing  agents 
it  shows  the  same  process  of  dec(Soration  as  most  other  bodies  of  this  class. 

Berzelius  has  noticed  that  there  are  really  three  kinds  of  chlorophyll :  the  first, 
which  exists  in  fresh  leaves,  dissolves  in  acetic  acid  with  a  rich  grass-green  col- 
our ;  the  second,  formed  from  the  first  by  drying,  gives  an  indigo-blue  solution  with 
the  same  acid ;  and  the  solution  of  the  third,  which  exists  principally  in  the  pyrus 
aria  and  other  dark-leaved  plants,  is  brownish-green.  So  excessive  is  the  colouring 
power  of  this  body,  that  Berzelius  has  calculated  that  the  entire  mass  of  leaves  of 
a  large  tree  seldom  contains  ten  grains  of  chlorophyll. 

It  is  known  that  in  autumn  the  leaves  of  many  trees,  as  the  sorbus  aucuparia, 
comus  sanguinea,  &c.,  assume  a  fine  red  colour,  while  the  foliage  of  others,  pArtic- 
nlariy  of  forest-trees,  becomes  bright  yellow.  Berzelius,  who  has  examined  the 
nature  of  this  change,  found  the  chlorophyll  to  be  replaced  in  such  leaves  by  a  red 
and  a  yellow  colouring  matter,  to  which  he  gave  respectively  the  names  Erytkro- 
phyll  and  XanthophyU,  The  former  is  an  extractive  matter,  easily  soluble  in  alctituA 
and  water ;  by  the  air  it  is  gradually  changed  into  a  brown  insoluble  matter;  wiUii^ 
alkalies  it  forms  rich  green  solutions,  and  with  metallic  oxides,  green  lakes ;  by 
acids  the  red  colour  is  restored ;  a  green  leaf  containing  chlorophyll  is,  however, 
not  reddened  by  an  acid.  It  is  remarkable,  that  all  trees  in  whose  leaves  erythro- 
pbyll  forms  in  autumn  bear  red  fruit,  as  the  cherry,  currant,  dec. 

XatUhophyU  is  a  deep  yellow,  fatty  substance,  which  melts  between  100°  and 
1S0°  ;  it  IS  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  copiously  in  alcohol  and  ether ;  its  so- 
lution, exposed  to  the  air  and  light,  is  rapidly  bleached :  alkalies  dissolve  it  sparing- 
ly with  a  yellow  colour,  which  is  bleached  by  light. 

We  possess  but  very  little  accurate  knowledge  of  the  colouring  matters  of  flow- 
ers :  they  constitute  a  very  remarkable  group  of  bodies,  closely  related  to  each 
other,  and  distinct  from  the  colouring  matters  that  have  been  as  yet  examined.  It 
lias  been  stated  that  the  colours  of  all  flowere  result  from  two ;  one  blue  (iltiMocy- 
on),  which  is  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol  reddened  by  acids,  rendered  green  by 
alkalies,  and  from  these  changes  producing  the  red,  and  all  intermediate  shades  of 
purple  and  violet ;  the  yellow  substance  {Anihoxanthine)  is  likewise  easily  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  water,  and  is  coloured  intensely  blue  by  oil  of  vitriol.  These  sub- 
stances possess  most  analogy  to  hematoxylin  and  to  safilower-yellow ;  but  it  is 
highly  probable  that  a  great  number  of  species  of  colouring  matters  exist  in  flowers 
as  they  do  in  woods.  The  quantity  present  in  the  flower  is  generally  so  excess- 
iveW  minute,  that  the  accurate  examination  of  their  properties  Is  exceedingly  dif- 
ficult. 
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On  some  general  Characters  of  Colourings  MaUerSf  and  an  ihe  Prmdjfks 

ofDyemg. 

In  addition  to  the  detailed  history  of  the  indiridual  colouring  mattery 
there  are  a  few  remarks  belonging  to  them  as  a  class  which  desenv 
notice. 

Under  the  heads  of  indigo  and  of  orceine»  I  have  described  the  formi*- 
lion  of  white  compounds,  by  the  action  of  deoxidizing  agents,  and  thit 
in  those,  which  are  the  only  cases  that  have  been  accurately  examined, 
it  resulted  from  the  direct  combination  of  hydrogen  with  the  colouring 
matter.  This  character  of  forming  a  colourless  compound  with  hydro- 
gen appears  to  belong  to  all  colouring  substances.  If  an  infusion  of  log- 
wood, of  cochineal,  of  violets,  of  immerin,  be  rendered  acid  by  mariatie 
acid,  and  a  slip  of  zinc  immersed  therein,  the  liquor  becomes  gradually 
colourless,  and  on  adding  ammonia,  a  white  lake  is  precipitated,  consist- 
ing of  the  hydruret  of  the  colouring  matter  combined  with  oxide  of  zinc 

With  oxygen  all  colouring  matters  appear  also  to  combine  to  form  bod- 
ies quite  or  nearly  destitute  of  colour.  Thus,  if  the  chr3rsorhamnate  of 
silver  be  boiled  in  water,  metallic  silver  separates,  and  oxidized  colour- 
ing matter  dissolves.  This  illustrates  the  manner  in  which  colours/iade, 
and  they  are  more  or  less  fugitive,  according  as  their  tendency  thus  to 
combine  with  oxygen  is  greater.  On  this  principle  was  foundcMi  the  oli 
process  of  bleaching,  by  exposing  the  cloth  to  the  conjoined  agencies  of 
water,  air,  and  light.  The  bodies  whose  colour  injured  the  whiteness  of 
the  cloth  were  gradually  changed  by  oxidation  into  others,  less  coloured 
and  more  easily  removable  by  washing.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  how. 
ever,  the  process  is  not  limited  to  simple  oxidation,  but  carbonic  acid  is 
evolved,  and  the  colouring  matter  is  totally  broken  up  in  constitution. 

The  colour  of  many  substances,  as  logwood,  archil,  litmus,  indigo,  of 
most  flowers,  &c.,  is  removed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  by  sulphur, 
ous  acid.  In  these  cases  there  is  direct  combination,  and  the  colour  is 
restored  by  expelling  the  combined  ^as,  by  heat,  or  by  a  strong  acid. 
For  commerce,  many  bodies,  particularly  those  of  a  yellow  colour,  are 
given  a  temporary  whiteness  by  stoving  or  smoking  with  sulphurous 
acid,  by  placing  them  in  a  room  where  sulphur  is  burned ;  this  is  done 
with  corn,  with  straw  for  hats,  with  sponges,  &c.  The  sulphurous  acid 
gradually  goes  off  afterward,  and  the  yellow  colour  returns. 

The  destruction  of  colours  by  means  of  chlorine  is  tho  most  important 
decomposition  to  which  this  class  of  bodies  is  subject,  as  on  it  the  modem 
processes  of  bleaching  all  our  woven  tissues,  paper,  &c.,  is  founded. 
Innumerable  niceties  in  the  application  of  coloured  patterns  on  cloth 
would  be  impossible,  and  the  art  of  the  calico  printer  restrained  to  very 
narrow  limits,  were  it  not  for  the  power  which  chlorine  gives  him  of  re- 
moving the  original  colour  from  any  chosen  space,  and  replacing  it  by 
others  of  various  tints.  The  theory  of  this  action  of  chlorine,  which 
had  been  formerly  thought  to  depend  upon  a  mere  oxidation  of  the  col- 
ouring matter,  water  being  decomposed,  has  been  shown  by  my  results 
with  orcelne,  and  confirmed  by  those  of  Erdman  on  indigo,  to  consist  ia 
the  formation  of  new  substances  containing  chlorine.  Tlie  chlorine  ia 
some  cases  replaces  hydrogen  ;  in  others  it  combines  directly  with  the 
colouring  matter ;  in  others,  again,  water  ia  decomposed,  and  the  prod* 
uct,  besides  containing  chlorine,  is  also  more  highly  oxidized.    The 
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action  of  chlorine  on  colouring  matter  is  therefore  subjected  to  the  same 
laws  as  when  it  acts  upon  other  organic  substances,  the  series  of  bodies 
derived  from  indigo  by  chlorine  having  much  analogy  to  the  series  of 
bodies  formed  with  alcohol  or  defiant  gas. 

In  relation  to  the  processes  of  dyeing,  colouring  substances  are  divi- 
ded into  two  classes,  the  subsUmtive  and  adjective.  The  substantive 
colours  are  those  which,  being  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  and 
having  a  strong  affinity  for  the  fibre  of  the  cloth,  combine  directly  with 
it ;  such  are  carthamine  and  indigo ;  the  adjective  colours  are  incapable 
of  so  permanently  fixing  themselves,  and  the  necessary  insolubility  and 
affinity  for  the  cloth  is  given  through  the  intervention  of  a  base  with 
which  the  colouring  substance  may  combine.  The  cloth  is  mordanted 
with  alumina  (p.  436),  or  iron  (p.  658),  or  tin  (p.  448),  or  mixtures  of 
these  metallic  oxides,  and  as  the  lakes  so  formed  are  of  difierent  colours, 
a  great  variety  of  tints  may  be  produced.  The  field  of  application  of 
substantive  colours,  also,  is  greatly  enlarged  by  the  use  of  mordants ; 
the  simple  colouring  matter  could,  of  course,  give  but  its  own  tints,  while 
it  forms,  with  the  bases,  lakes  of  various  colours. 

The  resources  of  the  dyer  are  by  no  means  limited  even  by  the  vast 
number  of  coloured  substances  described  in  the  present  chapter.  From 
the  mineral  kingdom,  some  of  the  richest  colours  are  now  procured,  as 
has  been  ahready  noticed  in  the  special  history  of  the  salts  of  chrome,  of 
iron,  of  copper,  of  lead,  of  manganese,  and  of  antimony.  It  is  remarka- 
ble, that  hitherto  no  true  green  colouring  matter  has  been  found  capable 
of  application  in  the  processes  of  dyeing,  the  only  greens  which  exist  in 
nature  being  the  chlorophyll  and  the  green  of  the  stems  of  buck-thorn 
(sap-green),  neither  of  which  is  capable  of  being  attached  to  cloth :  all 
greens  are,  therefore,  in  practice,  formed  by  the  superposition  of  a  blue 
(indigo  or  Prussian  blue)  and  a  yellow  (chromate  of  lesid  or  chrysotham* 
mine). 

The  details  of  the  processes  of  dyeing  and  printing  in  patterns,  al- 
though embracing  some  of  the  most  refined  applications  of  the  properties 
of  the  colouring  matters,  do  not  enter  into  the  plan  of  an  elementary  and 
general  work,  such  as  this  should  be. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

OF   THE  VEGETABLE   ALKALIES. 

The  substances  now  to  be  described  constitute  a  very  remarkable 
family  of  bodies.  They  exist  naturally  in  the  plants  from  which  they 
are  derived,  and  confer  upon  them  their  most  active  medicinal  prop- 
erties ;  they  act  as  bases,  forming,  with  few  exceptions,  well-char- 
acterized and  neutral  salts  even  with  the  strongest  acids,  and  they 
are  distinguished  from  most  substances  of  vegetable  origin  by  con- 
taining nitrogen.  The  presence  of  this  element,  indeed,  has  been 
considered  as  standing  in  immediate  connexion  with  the  source  of 
their  alkaline  power,  and  has  given  rise  to  theories  of  their  intimate 
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eonftitution,  of  which  I  shaU  notice  the  moet  iaportiiit  wk  Ike  e» 
elusion  of  their  special  histories. 

Q«tnin«.~<N.C» .  H^OO  or  Qu.    Eq.  163*  1  or  2039. 

The  bark  of  the  various  species  of  cinchona  contains  thorea  v^|e- 
table  alkalies,  combined  with  the  cinehonic  and  eiaehonaianBis 
acids-  already  described.  These  are  qoininei  cinehonine,  and  aii- 
cine  I  of  these,  the  quinine  is  by  far  the  most  importaaty  wad  ia  ga^ 
erally  extracted  from  the  yellow  bark»  The  coarsely-powdered  bad: 
is  to  be  boiled  with  eight  or  ten  parts  of  water,  to  which  two  parts 
of  muriatic  acid  have  been  added.  When  the  liqaor  will  disaoha 
no  more,  it  is  to  be  allowed  to  cool,  and  strained ;  lime  ia  thea  to 
be  added  in  very  fine  powder  until  the  liquor  baa  a  mariced  *Wn"M— 
reaction ;  the  precipitate  is  to  be  collected  on  a  linen  doth,  washri 
once  or  twice  with  water,  and  then  dried ;  from  thia,  boilmg  alco- 
hol dissolves  out  quinine  and  cinchonine ;  the  solution  being  mixed 
with  water,  the  alcohol  may  be  distilled  off  and  aaved ;  the  reaidae 
is  to  be  then  neutralized  by  dilute  snlphnrio  acid,  and  a  ali^t  ex- 
cess added  to  form  acid  salts.  On  evaporating  this  liquor  to  ^ 
proper  point,  the  sulphate  of  quinine  cryatallixea,  while  the  aalphale 
of  cinchonine  remains  in  solution. 

To  obtain  pure  quinine,  solution  of  sulphate  of  quinine  ia  to  ba 
decomposed  by  caustic  potash,  and  the  white  curdy  precipitate,  be- 
ing carefully  dried,  is  to  be  dissolved  in  the  smallest  poaaiUe  quaiH 
tity  of  spirit  of  wine.  By  then  allowing  it  to  evaporate  ^ontane* 
Qusly  in  a  warm  place,  the  pure  quinine  cryatallixea  with  an  atom 
of  combined  water. 

When  heated  cautiously,  the  quinine  abandons  ita  cr3ratal-water, 
and  then  fuses ;  its  taste  is  intensely  bitter ;  it  requires  ftOO  parts 
of  boiling  water  for  solution,  and  is  lumost  insoluble  in  cold  water ; 
it  dissolves  easily  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

The  salts  of  quinine  are  generally  cryirtallixable,  and  sduUe  ia 
alcohol  and  water ;  those  with  the  oxygen  acids  contain  an  atom  of 
water,  in  which  they  a?ree  with  the  salts  of  ammonia,  of  mdamins^ 
and  of  anilene  ;  it  combines  directly  with  the  hydracids. 

The  Muriate  of  Quinine^  ^Qu.-|-H.Cl.),  forms  pearly  needles.  It 
dissolves  easily  in  water ;  with  corrosive  sublimate  and  with  bichlo- 
ride of  platinum  it  forms  double  salts,  soluble  in  water,  and  crys- 
tallizable. 

The  Basic  Stdphaie  of  Quinine  is  the  most  important  preparation 
o{  this  base ;  its  manufacture  is  conducted  on  a  very  lai^e  acale, 
according  to  the  process  just  now  given  for  preparing  qnmine,  or 
various  analogous  methods.  When  crystallixed,  it  containa  water, 
its  formula  being  rQua+S.0,+8  Aq.).  It  effloresces  when  gently 
heated  or  in  very  ary  air,  giving  off  six  atoms  of  water  and  letaiir 
ing  two,  which  cannot  be  expefled  without  partial  decompoaitioB; 
it  is  but  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  requiring  thirty  parte  of  bmliaf 
and  74^  parts  of  cold  water ;  it  requires  eighty  jmiU  of  cold  alco- 
hol, but  much  less  of  hot ;  its  crystals  are  ainall  pearly  plates  off 
needles,  which,  when  heated,  phosphoresce  strongly  and  fnae  $  If 
a  strong  heat  it  is,  of  course,  totally  decomposed* 
The  Jfeuiral  Sulphate  of  Quinine  cryatallixea  in  MCtangohr  prisai^ 
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which  hmvo  the  formula  (Qu.  +  S.Oj  +  8  Aq.).  Tliey  effloresce  eosily, 
dissolve  in  ten  parts  of  water  at  60°,  and  undergo  aqiieouE  fusion  at 
21*2".  It  is  also  very  soluble  in  alcohol ;  though  neutral  in  couEti- 
tuiion,  its  solution  reddens  litmus. 

The  sulphate  of  quinine  of  commerce  is  sometimes  adulterated 
with  sulphate  of  lime  and  with  boracic  acid,  which  are  known  by 
remaining  when  the  organic  substance  is  burned  away,  and  also 
with  sugar  and  with  margaric  acid.  The  Utter  is  detected  by  its 
insolubility  in  dilute  acids;  the  former  by  washing  the  sample  with 
K  little  water,  and  precipitating  the  quinine  that  is  dissolved  by  a 
drop  of  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  when  the  taste  of  the  sugar 
is  recognised. 

Phosphatt  of  Qiiinine  cryatallizes  In  small  but  very  brilliant  nee- 
dles, which  are  Goluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 

The  Tannate  of  Quinine  is  formed  by  adding  solution  of  tannic 
acid  or  infusion  of  galls  to  any  salt  of  quinine.  A  white  precipi- 
tate appears,  which  is  totally  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in 
acetic  and  muriatic  acids. 

Ferropruasiafe  of  Quinine  is  formed  by  boiling  together  one  part 
of  sulphate  of  quinine  and  one  and  a  half  of  yellow  priissiaie  of 
potash  with  seven  parts  of  water.  The  newly-formed  salt  separates 
as  a  greenish-yellow  oily  substance.  When  the  liquor  is  cold,  it  is 
to  be  poured  off,  and  the  ferroprussiale  of  quinine  dissolved  in 
boiling  alcohol,  from  which  it  crystaUizes  in  gicenish-yellow  nee- 
dles by  spontaneous  eraporation. 

The  action  of  chlorine  on  quinine  and  its  salts  is  very  character- 
istic. If  sulphate  of  quinine  be  dissolved  in  a  large  quantity  of 
chlorine  water,  and  some  water  of  ammonia  added,  a  deep  green 
precipitate  is  formed,  and  the  liquor  becomes  also  intensely  green. 
To  the  body  so  formed  the  name  Dalleiochin  has  been  given.  If 
the  green  solution  be  evaporated  with  contact  of  air,  it  becomes 
dark-red  coloured,  sal  ammoniac  is  formed,  and  two  bodies,  of 
which  one  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  the  other  not;  the  former  is 
called  Ruaioc/tin,  and  the  latter  Melanockin.  Formule  have  been 
proposed  for  these  bodies,  but  as  no  security  for  their  accuracy 
has  been  given,  I  think  it  better  not  to  bring  them  forward.  These 
reactions,  combined  with  the  action  of  tannic  acid,  serve  as  testa 
for  quinine. 

CiTwAonine.— N.C„ .  HuO.  or  Ci.    Eq.  155-1  or  1939. 

This  alicali  exists  most  abundantly  in  the  gray  bark  (cinchona 
micrantha),  from  which  il  may  be  obtained  by  the  same  kind  of  pro* 
cess  as  the  yellow  bark  is  subjected  to  for  the  extraction  of  quinine ; 
but  it  is  usually  prepared  from  the  mother  liquors  which  remain 
after  the  crystallization  of  the  sulphate  of  quinine,  as  just  now  de- 
scribed ;  from  its  alcoholic  solution  it  crystallizes  in  thin  colourless 
prisms ;  its  taste  is  peculiar  and  bitter  ;  it  requires  2500  parts  of 
boiling  water  for  solution,  but  dissolves  easily  in  alcohol  and  in 
ether.  At  330"  it  fuses,  without  losing  weight.  Its  salts  resemble 
very  closely  those  of  quinine. 

Mariiue  of  Citichoniat,  Ci-|-H.Cl.,  crystallizea  easily  in  brilliant 
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interwoven  needles ;  it  fon^s  double  salts  with  the  metallic  chlo- 
rides, similar  to  those  of  quinine. 

Sulphate  of  Cinckonine. — The  boitc  sulphate,  Ci2+S.Og+2  Aa., 
crystallizes  in  rhombic  prisms ;  it  requires  fifty-four  parts  of  cold 
water  for  solution.  The  neutral  salt,  Ci.  -f  S.Os'-f-S  Aq.,  is  much  mote 
soluble,  and  crystallizes  in  large,  well-formed  rhombic  octohedroni. 
The  Tannate  of  Cinchonine  is  a  white  insoluble  powder.     ' 

In  contact  with  chlorine,  cinchonine  forms  a  dark  red  solution, 
and  after  some  time  a  brown  precipitate  appears.  If  iodine  and 
cinchonine  be  dissolved  together  in  alcohol,  and  the  liquor  evajh 
orated  spontaneously,  a  compound  crystallizes  in  safiTron-coloored 
needles,  which  is  described  as  Iodide  of  Cinchonme,  which  it  cannot 
be,  as  hydriodic  acid  is  formed. 

.^n'cine.— N.Cjo .  HuO,  or  Ar.    Eq.  171'1  or  2139. 

This  alkaloid  is  found  in  the  bark  known  as  China  de  cusco,  or 
arica  bark,  with  which  the  genuine  cinchona  bark  is  often  adulter- 
ated ;  the  tree  yielding  it  is  not  known.  It  is  obtained  by  precisely 
the  same  process  as  cmchonine  and  quinine  are  procured  from  the 
pale  and  yellow  barks. 

It  crystallizes  in  brilliant  white  needles ;  it  is  totally  insoluble  in 
water,  but  easily  dissolves  in  alcohol  and  ether.  These  solutions 
have  an  intensely  bitter  taste ;  by  nitric  acid  it  is  coloured  green  $ 
its  salts  have  been  but  very  little  examined,  but  they  appear  to  cor- 
respond very  closely  in  constitution  and  properties  to  the  salts  of 
quinine  and  cinchonine. 

Morphia.— N.C^  .  H«Oe  or  Mr.    Eq.  293-8  or  3673. 

To  this  body  is  due,  in  most  part,  the  medicinal  activity  of  opium, 
as  a  substitute  for  which  it  is  prepared  upon  a  very  large  scale- 
The  processes  adopted  in  the  British  pharmacopoeias  for  this  pur- 
pose are  very  simple,  and  deliver  a  product  which,  although  by  no 
means  chemically  pure,  is  yet  sufficiently  so  for  all  medicinal  ob- 
jects ;  as  they  are,  however,  more  especially  applied  to  the  prep- 
aration of  the  muriate  of  morphia,  I  shall  describe  them  under  that 
head. 

To  obtain  pure  morphia,  the  process  invented  by  Wittstock  is 
perhaps  the  best.  One  part  of  opium,  eight  of  water,  and  two  of 
muriatic  acid  are  to  be  digested  together  for  six  hours ;  when  the 
mixture  has  cooled,  the  brown  solution  is  to  be  poured  ofi^  and  the 
residue  treated  twice  more  with  water  and  acid.  The  liquors  so 
obtained,  being  mixed,  are  to  be  saturated  with  common  salt,  on 
which  they  become  milky,  and  after  a  few  hours,  a  brown  clotty 
precipitate  forms  ;  this  being  removed  by  the  filter,  ammonia  is  to 
DC  added  in  slight  excess,  and  the  whole  allowed  to  stand  for  twen- 
ty-four hours.  The  precipitate  which  forms  in  this  time  is  to  he 
collected  on  a  filter,  washed  with  a  little  water,  dried,  and  digested 
in  spirit  of  specific  gravity  0*820,  which  dissolves  out  the  morphia* 
By  distillation,  the  greater  part  of  the  spirit  is  removed,  and  the 
morphia,  being  dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  boiling  alcohol,  crys- 
tallizes on  cooling.  In  this  process  the  narcotine  is  separated  by 
the  addition  of  the  con[»mon  salt,  in  a  solution  of  which  it  ia  inaoh- 
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ble ;  the  meconic  acid,  codeine,  and  thebaine  remain  dissolv^ed  after 
the  addition  of  the  ammonia  in  excess,  and  the  other  principles 
present  in  the  opium  remain  in  the  mother  liquor  after  the  morphia 
crystallizes. 

The  process  of  Merck  is  founded  on  the  insolubility  of  morphia 
in  a  solution  of  sal  ammoniac,  and  its  solubility  in  lime-water. 
Opium  is  to  be  digested  in  three  times  its  weight  of  water,  then  ex* 
pressed,  and  this  repeated  three  or  four  times  ^  these  solutions  be* 
ing  mixed,  are  brought  to  boil,  and  milk  of  lime  added  in  slight  ex- 
cess ;  the  precipitate  which  forms  is  to  be  collected  on  a  strainer 
and  strongly  pressed ;  the  liquor  is  then  to  be  evaporated  until  it  is 
about  twice  the  weight  of  the  opium  employed,  and  to  be  then  fil* 
tered,  brought  to  boil,  and  for  each  pound  of  opium,  one  ounce  of 
sal  ammoniac  added  in  powder.  The  morphia  separates  in  crystals, 
and  may  be  purified  by  boiling  with  some  lime  and  ivory  black,  and 
precipitation  again  by  sal  ammoniac. 

Morphia  ci-ystallizes  in  right  rhombic  prisms,  as  in  the  figure,  t, 
u  being  primary,  and  m  a  secondary  plane,  containing 
2  Aq.,  which  they  lose  by  efflorescence  in  a  gentle  heat, 
and  become  opaque  ;  its  taste  is  strongly  and  permanent- 
ly bitter ;  it  is  almost  insoluble  in  water,  requiring  400 
parts  when  boiling,  and  separating  almost  completely  as 
the  liquor  cools.  The  solution  reacts  strongly  alkaline ;  it  dissolves 
readily  in  alcohol,  but  very  sparingly  in  ether.  It  dissolves  in  so- 
lutions of  the  caustic  alkalies  or  earths.  If  morphia  or  any  of  its 
salts  be  brought  into  contact  with  nitric  acid,  they  become  coloured 
red  ;  this  property  belongs  also  to  some  other  vegetable  alkalies, 
and  appears  not  to  be  possessed  by  morphia  when  absolutely  pure. 
With  chlorine  water,  morphia  is  first  coloured  orange-red,  and  then 
dissolved.  If  iodic  acid  be  brought  into  contact  with  morphia,  it  is 
immediately  decomposed,  and  iodine  set  free. 

If  morphia  or  any  of  its  salts  be  added  to  a  solution  of  sesquichlo- 
ride  of  iron,  the  solution  assumes  a  rich  blue  colour,  which  is  re- 
moved by  an  excess  of  acid,  but  returns  on  the  neutralization  of  it 
by  an  alkali.  With  tannic  acid  it  gives  a  copious  white  precipitate. 
By  these  remarkable  reactions,  the  recognition  of  morphia  is  ren- 
dered more  simple  than  that  of  any  other  body  of  its  class. 

Morphia  completely  neutralizes  the  strongest  acids,  forming  salts 
which  are  generally  soluble  and  crystallizable. 

Muriate  of  Morphia,  Mr.-fH.CL,  is,  for  medicinal  objects,  the 
most  important  compound  of  morphia ;  its  preparation,  as  directed 
by  the  British  pharmacopoeias,  is  as  follows:  the  soluble  parts  of 
opium  having  been  dissolved  out  by  digestion  in  water,  the  united 
liquors  are  to  be  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  a  sirup,  and  then 
cold  water  added,  by  which  a  quantity  of  feculent  matter  (apotheme) 
is  separated ;  the  clear  liquor  is  to  be  decomposed  by  a  slight  ex- 
cess of  chloride  of  lead  (London)  or  of  chloride  of  calcium  (Edin- 
burgh). The  meconate  of  morphia,  which  exists  in  the  opium,  be* 
ing  decomposed,  meconate  of  lime  or  lead  is  precipitated,  and  mu- 
riate of  morphia  remains  dissolved ;  the  liquor  is  to  be  carefully 
strained  and  evaporated  to  a  pellicle ;  on  cooling,  the  salt  crystalli- 
zes i  this  is  to  be  pressed  between  folds  of  oloth,  to  remove  tbs 
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dark  mother  liquoTi  and  then  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  digeitsd 
with  ivory  black,  and  recrystallized  until  the  crystals  become  po- 
fectly  white. 

The  product  of  this  method,  although  not  chemically  pure,  is  suf- 
ficiently so  for  medicinal  uses.  It  contains  codeine^  and  sometimei 
others  of  the  opium  alkaloids.  To  obtain  the  pure  salt,  pare  mo^ 
phia  should  be  dissolved  in  dilute  muriatic  acid,  and  the  solutioa 
crystallized. 

StUphates  of  Jifarphia. — The  neutral  sulphate,  which  crystallizes  ia 
groups  of  soft  needles,  and  dissolves  in  twice  its  weight  of  water, 
has  the  formula  Mr.H.O. .  S.0,+5  Aq.  The  BuulphaU  of  MorpkU 
does  not  crystallize. 

Acetate  of  Morphia  is  formed  by  dissolving  the  alkali  in  acetis 
acid,  or  by  decomposing  muriate  of  morphia  by  acetate  of  lead ;  it 
is  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  and,  after  the  muriate,  is  the  most 
important  salt  of  morphia. 

Morphia  is  precipitated  by  ammonia  and  by  tannic  acid  from  so- 
lutions of  any  of  these  salts. 

JVarco/tne.— N.C^e .  HbO„  or  Nr.    Eq.  5230  or  418. 

This  alkaloid  may  be  obtained  at  once  from  opium  by  digestion 
with  ether,  or  when  the  impure  morphia  is  thrown  down  by  ammo- 
nia, ether  dissolves  out  the  narcotine  from  it.  It  crystallizes  in  col- 
ourless rhombic  prisms,  which  are  generally  larger  than  those  of 
morphia ;  it  fuses  at  338°,  and  remains  liquid  until  cooled  to  266^ 
when  it  congeals  as  a  mass  of  radiated  needles.  It  is  almost  insol- 
uble in  water,  but  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether ;  its  salts  have 
but  little  stability,  few  of  them  crystallize,  and  most  are  decompo- 
sed by  dilution  with  much  water.  By  ammonia  and  tannic  acid  they 
are  precipitated. 

From  morphia,  narcotine  is  very  easily  distinguished  by  its  solu- 
bility in  ether,  insolubility  in  caustic  alkalies  and  earths,  and  its  not 
giving  the  reactions  characteristic  of  morphia  with  nitric  acid  or 
with  sesquichloride  of  iron.  But  if  narcotine  be  put  in  contact  with 
sulphuric  acid,  and  oxygen  is  supplied  either  by  the  air  or  by  a 
trace  of  nitric  acid,  it  becomes  red.  Under  these  circumstances, 
however,  morphia  becomes  green. 

Co(feine.— N.Cjs .  HaoOj  or  Cdn.    Eq.  3573  or  285-8. 

• 

This  alkali  remains  dissolved  after  the  morphia,  narcotine,  and 
other  substances  have  been  precipitated  by  ammonia.  The  filtered 
liquor  is  to  be  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  digested  in  solution  of 
potash ;  a  substance  remains  undissolved,  which  midually  becomei 
crystalline.  This  is  to  be  washed  with  water,  and  then  dissolved  in 
boiling  ether,  from  which,  by  spontaneous  evaporation,  the  codeme 
separates  in  colourless  prismatic  crystals,  which  contain  2  Aq. 

Crystallized  codeine  fuses  at  300^,  giving  off  its  crystal  water.  It 
dissolves  copiously  in  water  ;  the  solution  reacts  strondy  alkaliiie; 
it  is  insoluble  in  alkaline  liquors,  but  forms  with  acids  perfectly 
neutral  crystallizable  salts.  These  are  precipitated  copiously  ^ 
tannic  acid,  but  not  by  ammonia ;  it  does  not  produce  any  of  the 
reactions  described  as  characterizing  morphia.  Aa  none  of  its  salti 
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are  employed  in  phannacy  or  medicine,  they  need  not  be  specially 
noticed.  . 

Thebaine.^N.C^ .  HuO,  or  Tb.    Eq.  2542  or  203*4. 

The  watery  infusion  of  opium  being  treated  with  milk  of  lime,  so 
that  the  morphia  may  rest  undissolved,  the  precipitate  is  to  be 
washed  with  water  until  it  becomes  white,  and  then  dissolved  in  a 
dilute  acid.  From  this  solution  thebaine  is  precipitated  by  ammo- 
nia. The  precipitate  being  dissolved  in  ether,  and  the  solution 
evaporated,  pure  thebaine  crystallizes  in  colourless  short  rhombic 
prisms,  which  taste  sharp  and  stjrptic,  and  have  a  strong  alkaline 
reaction.  At  300°  it  fuses,  and  solidifies  then  only  when  cooled  to 
230°.  It  is  scarcely  soluble  in  water,  but  abundantly  so  in  alcohol 
and  ether. 

By  acids  thebaine  is  decomposed,  a  resinous  substance  and  a  salt 
of  ammonia  being  formed.  In  its  other  characters  it  completely 
resembles  narcotine. 

JSTarceine. — ^The  watery  solution  of  opium  is  to  be  heated  first  by 
ammonia,  which  throws  down  morphia,  narcotine,  thebaine,  and 
some  other  bodies,  and  these  being  removed  by  filtrations,  the  me- 
conic  acid  and  codeine  are  to  be  precipitated  by  an  excess  of  solu- 
tion of  barytes.  The  excess  of  barytes  being  then  removed  by  a 
current  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  the  filtered  liquor  is  to  be  evaporated 
to  the  consistence  of  a  sirup  and  set  aside  i  after  some  time  crys- 
tals form,  which  are  a  mixture  of  mecontne  (see  p.  610)  and  narcane. 
These  are  separated  by  ether,  which  dissolves  the  meconine,  and 
the  residual  narceine  being  dissolved  in  alcohol  and  decolorized  by 
animal  charcoal,  crystallizes,  by  the  cooling  of  its  solution,  in  deli- 
cate needles. 

It  tastes  bitter,  fuses  at  200°,  and  forms  a  crystalline  solid  on 
cooling ;  it  dissolves  in  230  parts  of  boiling  water  ;  it  is  very  solu- 
ble in  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  ether ;  its  solution  does  not  react  al- 
kaline, and  it  is  decomposed  by  strongs  acids ;  in  its  constitution, 
however,  it  resembles  the  true  vegetable  alkalies,  its  formula  being 

Pseudomorphiney  N.C^ .  HigOn,  occurs  but  very  rarely  in  opium. 
For  its  mode  of  preparation,  when  present,  I  shall  refer  to  the  lar- 
ger systematic  works;  in  its  .reactions  it  is  absolutely  identified 
with  morphia,  from  which  it  is  distinguished,  however,  by  its  com- 
position, by  crystallizing  in  plates,  and  by  not  forming;  any  well- 
characterized  salts,  although  it  dissolves  very  readily  in  dilute  acids. 

Sirychmne.—Nfi^ .  Htt04  or  Stc.    Eq.  4355  or  348. 

This  alkaloid  exists  associated  with  brucine  in  several  species  of 
strychos  (nux  vomica,  ignatia,  colubrina,  &;c.),  also  in  the  substance 
used  by  the  natives  of  Borneo  for  poisoning  their  arrows,  and  term- 
ed Upas-tieutOy  or  Woorara  ;  it  is  obtained  most  easily  from  the  Ig- 
natius's  beans,  which  contain  but  little  brucine ;  but,  as  these  are  not 
often  found  in  commerce,  the  nux  vomica  is  most  generally  em- 
ployed. The  seeds  are  to  be  boiled  for  some  time  in  strong  alco- 
nol,  which  dissolves  out  a  quantity  of  fatty  matter ;  being  then  dried 
in  a  stove,  they  are  easily  reduced  to  powder ;  this  powder  is  to  be 
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then  boiled  two  or  three  times  in  alcohol,  and  the  liquor  distilled 
until  the  greater  part  of  the  alcohol  has  come  o^er.  To  the  re»- 
due,  acetate  of  lead  is  to  be  added  as  long  as  any  precipitate  oc- 
curs ;  by  this  means  more  fat,  colouring  matter,  and  some  orgaaie 
acids  are  removed.  The  filtered  liquor  is  to  be  then  evaporated  so 
far,  that  from  sixteen  ounces  of  nux  vomica  it  amounts  to  six  or 
^ight  ounces.  To  this  quantity  two  drachms  of  magnesia  are  to  be 
added,  and  the  whole  allowed  to  stand  aside  for  some  days ;  tht 
precipitate  which  forms  is  to  be  collected  on  linen,  pressed,  dbried, 
and  dissolved  in  alcohol,  from  which  the  strychnine  crystallizes  oa 
cooling,  while  the  brucine  remains  in  the  mother  liquor.  As  the 
strychnine,  however,  is  not  yet  pure,  it  is  to  be  dissolved  in  dilate 
citric  acid,  and  the  solution  evaporated  to  a  pellicle.  On  cooling, 
the  nitrate  of  strychnine  crystallizes  in  brilliant  white,  soft,  feathery 
prisms,  while  the  nitrate  of  brucine  separates  afterward  in  large, 
hard,  rhombic  prisms.  From  sixteen  ounces  of  nux  vomica,  forty 
grafins  of  nitrate  of  strychnine  and  fifty  grains  of  nitrate  of  bracioe 
may  be  obtained ;  from  the  solution  of  the  pure  nitrate  in  water, 
the  strychnine  may  be  precipitated  by  ammonia,  and,  being  dissolv- 
ed in  spirit  of  wine,  it  crystallizes,  by  spontaneous  evaporation,  ia 
small  white  four^sided  prisms. 

Strychnine  has  an  intensely  bitter,  somewhat  metallic  taste ;  it 
requires  7000  parts  of  cold  water  for  solution  ;  and  yetj  if  one  part 
of  this  be  diluted  with  100  parts  more  of  water,  this  liquor  tastes 
strongly  bitter ;  it  is  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol  and  in  ether,  but 
dissolves  readily  in  spirit  of  wine.  With  acids  strychnine  unites, 
forming  well-characterized  and  crystallizable  salts  i  it  differs  from 
the  other  vegetable  alkalies  in  containing  two  atoms  of  nitrogen  in 
its  equivalent.  With  chlorine  strychnine  gives  a  white  precipitate ; 
also  with  tannin ;  when  completely  pure,  it  is  not  reddened  by  nitric 
acid,  but  such  as  it  exists  in  commerce  it  generally  is  so,  owing  to 
the  presence  of  traces  of  brucine. 

Muriate  of  Strychnine^  Stc.-f  H.Cl.,  crystallizes  in  crowded  rhom- 
bic needles,  which  dissolve  readily  in  water.  With  corrosive  sub- 
limate, with  bichloride  of  platinum,  and  with  cyanide  of  mercury, 
it  gives  insoluble  double  salts. 

Hydrocyanate  of  Strychnine  is  obtained  by  dissolving  strychnine  in 
prussic  acid ;  it  crystallizes  in  needles,  which  are  decomposed  even 
Dy  a  gentle  beat*  If  solution  of  sulphocyanide  of  potassium  be  ad- 
ded to  a  solution  of  any  salt  of  strychnine,  the  liquor,  when  agitated, 
deposites  the  Sulphocyanate  of  Strychnine  in  fine  radiated  needles, 
which  are  insoluble  in  water.  By  this  means  one  part  of  strychnine 
may  be  recognised  in  375  of  water,  and  hence  Artus  has  proposed 
this  reaction  as  the  best  medico-legal  test  for  "strychnine. 

Sulphate  of  Strychnine  forms  small  cubic  crystals,  which  contain 
4  Aq.,  and  are  soluble  in  ten  parts  of  water. 

The  charactera  of  the  Jfitrate  of  Strychnine  have  been  described  ia 
t^e  method  of  preparing  the  alkaloid. 

Strychnine  is,  perhaps,  after  pure  prussic  acid,  the  most  interna 
of  poisons.    It  kills  by  producing  tetanus. 
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^rvctne.— NjC^g .  HagOg  or  Br.    Eq.  408  or  5107. 

This  substance  is  found  associated  with  strychnine,  as  already  de- 
scribed, and  also  in  the  bark  of  the  false  angustura,  which  is  now 
known  to  be  the  strychnos  nux  vomica,  though  formerly  supposed 
to  be  the  brucia  antidysenterica,  whence  the  name  of  this  alkaloid 
is  derived.  Its  mode  of  preparation  from  the  nux  vomica  has  been 
sufficiently  described  in  tne  preceding  article. 

From  its  solution  in  spirit,  brucine  crystallizes  in  colourless 
rhombs,  containing  water,  which  they  abandon  on  melting  at  220^. 
It  dissolves  in  850  parts  of  cold  and  in  500  parts  of  boiling  water ; 
these  solutions  react  alkaline,  and  taste  intensely  bitter  $  it  dissolves 
readily  in  alcohol,  but  is  insoluble  in  ether. 

With  nitric  acid,  brucine  becomes  of  a  rich  red  colour,  which,  on 
the  addition  of  protochloride  of  tin,  changes  to  a  fine  violet^  this 
distinguishes  it  from  the  red  of  morphia,  which  is  completely 
bleached  bv  protochloride  of  tin  and  by  sulphurous  acid.  « 

With  chlorine,  brucine  gives  a  yellowish-red,  and  with  iodine  a 
chocolate-brown  precipitate. 

The  salts  of  brucine  have  a  bitter  taste,  are  generally  crystalliza- 
ble,  and  give  with  tannin  and  with  ammonia  white  precipitates. 

The  Curaruj  or  Urari  poison,  used  in  the  Indian  Archipelago  for 
poisoning  arrows,  contains  a  vegetable  alkaloid,  CurartnCj  which 
forms  a  yellow  uncrystallizable  mass,  which  dissolves  easily  in  wa- 
ter and  in  alcohol,  but  is  insoluble  in  ether ;  it  reacts  alkaline,  and 
combines  with  acids  i  its  salts  do  not  crystallize  ;  its  solution  is  pre- 
cipitated by  tannic  acid. 

The  tree  from  which  curara  is  derived  is  not  accurately  known, 
bat  is  supposed  to  be  a  strychnos. 

Delphinine.—N.C„  .  H,  A  or  De.  Eq.  2659  or  212-4.— This  sub- 
stance is  extracted  from  the  seeds  of  the  stavesacre,  delphinium 
staphisagrioy  by  digestion  in  water,  to  which  some  sulphuric  acid 
had  been  added.  The  acid  liquor  is  to  be  decomposed  by  a  slight 
excess  of  magnesia,  and  the  precipitate  being  washed  and  dried,  is 
to  be  boiled  in  alcohol,  which  dissolves  the  delphinine.  To  obtain 
it  quite  pure,  it  is  to  be  redissolved  in  a  dilute  acid,  boiled  with  ani- 
mal charcoal,  filtered,  precipitated  with  ammonia,  and  the  precipitate 
dissolved  in  alcohol,  from  which  the  delphinine  separates  on  cooling 
as  a  white  crystalline  powder. 

It  is  soluble  in  ether  and  alcohol ;  almost  insoluble  in  water ;  its 
solution  has  an  intolerably  sharp  taste ;  it-  melts  at  250° ;  chlorine 
turns  it  green ;  oil  of  vitriol  colours  it  red,  and  then  carbonizes  it ; 
its  salts  are  very  soluble,  but  crystallize  badly ;  Courbe  states  that 
the  stavesacre  contains  also  a  substance,  Stephysaine^  (N.C^b  •  Ha04 1), 
which  is  distinguished  by  its  insolubility  in  ether ;  it  is  a  yellow 
resinous  mass,  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolving  in  dilute  acids  with- 
out neutralizing  them. 

r«rfltfnn«.— N.C4 .  H,»0«  or  Ve.    Eq.  3647  or  289. 

This  alkaloid  is  found  in  the  roots  of  the  veratrum  album,  and  in 
the  seeds  of  the  veratrum  sabadilla  \  the  best  process  for  its  extrac* 
tion  is  that  given  by  Vasmer. 
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The  sabadilla  seeds  are  to  be  infused  in  water,  containing  an  oimce 
of  oil  of  vitriol  for  each  pound  of  seeds,  as  long  as  anything  is  & 
solved.  The  filtered  liquor  is  wine-yellow ;  it  is  to  be  accoratelj 
neutralized  by  carbonate  of  soda,  and  evaporated  to  the  consistent 
of  an  extract.  While  yet  warm,  alcohol  is  to  be  poured  on  it,  anl 
digested  until  everything  soluble  is  taken  up.  From  this  solutioi 
the  alcohol  is  then  to  be  distilled  off,  the  residue  digested  in  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  and  from  this  liquor  the  veratria  precipitated  by  ca^ 
bonate  of  soda.  The  precipitate  must  be  redissolved  in  a  dilute 
acid,  digested  with  ivory  black,  and  again  precipitated  by  a  carbon- 
ated alkali  in  order  to  obtain  it  pure. 

Pure  veratrine  appears  as  a  white  uncrystallized  resinous  p9wder ; 
it  melts  at  230^,  reacts  alkaline,  has  no  smell,  but  produces  violoit 
sneezing ;  its  taste  is  exceedingly  sharp,  but  without  bitterness ;  it 
is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol  and  ether ;  its 
salts  are  mostly  crystallizable  and  neutral,  but  if  mixed  with  much 
wat^r  they  are  decomposed,  acid  being  set  free,  and  a  basic  salt  pre- 
cipitated. Veratrine  itself  is  actively  poisonous,  and  is  mnch  used 
in  medicine,  but  none  of  its  salts  are  important. 

Sabadaiine.—N.Cn .  K^O^  or  Sa.    Eq.  2351  or  ^88'L 

This  body,  which  accompanies  veratrine,  is  separated  from  it  by  boiling  the  pre- 
cipitate DToduced  by  the  carbonate  of  soda  with  water.  From  the  uquor  the  sabadil- 
line  graauallv  separates  in  radiated  crystalline  needles,  of  a  pale  rose  coloar,  but 
when  purified  it  wcomes  white ;  its  taste  is  intolerably  sharp ;  it  is  sparingly  solnbte 
in  water  or  in  ether,  but  abundantly  soluble  in  alcohol ;  it  reacts  stxongly  alkaline, 
and  forms  crystallizable  salts  with  acids. 

Jervine. — NgCo  .  Hfl^  or  Je.    Eq.  5952  or  476. 

This  alkaloid  accompanies  veratrine  in  veratmm  album ;  it  is  prepared  Ij  a  pro- 
cess similar  to  that  for  veratrine,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  fadhty  with 
which  it  ciystallizes  from  its  alcoholic  solution,  and  by  the  very  sparing  solubility 
ofi  its  sulphate.  When  pure  it  is  white,  easily  fusible,  totally  decomposed  at  400^, 
nearly  insoluble  in  water,  but  copiously  soluble  in  alcohol.  Of  its  salts,  the  snU 
phate,  nitrate,  and  muriate  are  sparingly  soluble  in  water  or  in  mineral  adds;  the 
/uretate  dissolves  readily.  Muriate  of  jervine  forms,  with  bichloride  of  pUtinniii,  a 
very  sparingly  soluble  double  salt    Crystallized  jervine  contains  4  Aq. 

Colchicine. — (Formula  not  established.) 

This  alkaloid  is  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  the  meadow  saffron  (colchicnm  antom- 
nale)  by  digestion  in  a  mixture  of  weak  alcohol  and  sulphuric  add.  The  excess 
of  acid  in  the  liquor  is  to  be  then  neutralized  by  lime,  and  the  alcohol  distilled  ofL 
The  residual  liquor  is  to  be  decomposed  by  carbonate  of  potash  in  excess,  the  pre* 
cipitate  washed,  dried,  dissolved  in  absolute  alcohol,  decolorized  by  anixnal  charcoal, 
And  gently  evaporated,  a  few  drops  of  water  being  added.  The  pore  colchicine 
crystallizes  in  colourless  needles.  Its  taste  is  intensely  bitter,  bat  not  biting,  Ufcs 
that  of  veratrine,  nor  does  it  produce  the  violent  sneezing;  it  is  pretty  soluble  in  wa- 
ter, and  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether;  its  solution  reacts  feeuy  alkaline,  but 
neutralizes  acids  perfectly.  Tincture  of  iodine  precipitates  it  of  a  nch  orange  col- 
our. Nitric  acid  colours  it  dark  violet  and  blue.  Though  most  abundant  Id  the 
seeds,  all  parts  of  the  meadow  saffron  contain  colchicine. 

Emetine, — (Formula  not  establisheiL)  This  substance  exists  in  all 
those  plants  whose  roots  are  sent  into  commerce  under  the  name 
of  Ipecacuanha^  or  Hippo.  The  roots  are  to  be  powdered  and  digest- 
ed in  ether,  by  which  a  fatty  substance  is  taken  uj>.  They  are  then 
to  be  boiled  with  alcohol,  the  decoction  mixed  with  water,  and  the 
cpirit  distilled  off.  The  residual  liquor  is  to  be  filtered,  and  then 
boiled  with  magnesia  $  the  precipitate  is  to  be  dried  and  digested  in 
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alcohol,  which  dissolves  the  emetine.  This  solution  is  to  be  evap- 
orated to  dryness,  the  residue  dissolved  in  a  dilute  acid,  the  liquor 
boiled  with  ivory  black  until  completely  decolorized,  then  filtered, 
and  the  emetine  precipitated  by  an  alkali. 

When  completely  pure,  emetine  is  white  and  nearly  tasteless  ;  it 
is  very  poisonous;  scarcely  soluble  in  water  or  in  ether,  it  dis- 
solves readily  in  alcohol  $  it  possesses  strong  alkaline  properties ; 
its  salts  are  completely  neutral,  but  cannot  be  crystallized;  they 
dry  down  to  gummy  masses.  Tannic  acid  and  corrosive  sublimate 
produce  white  precipitates ;  iodine,  bichloride  of  platinum,  brown- 
ish-yellow precipitates  with  the  salts  of  emetine. 

5o/a»iiie.— N.C48 .  H»Oa  or  So.    Eq.  7519  or  601. 

This  alkaloid  is  found  in  the  berries  of  the  soLannm  nigrum ;  in  the  berries,  leaves, 
and  stems  of  the  solanum  dulcamara  (bitter-sweet)  and  tuberosum  (potato). 

The  powdered  stems  of  bitter-sweet  are  to  be  digested  with  spirit  of  sp.  gr.  0-866, 
mixed  with  one  third  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  liquid  is  to  be  supersaturated  with 
miilf  of  lime,  the  spirit  distilled  oS,  the  residue  washed  with  water,  and  what  reiaaina 
treated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  From  the  solution  thus  obtained  the  solanine  is 
to  be  precipitated  by  an  alkali,  washed  with  water,  dissolved  in  alcohol,  decolorized 
by  animal  charcoal,  and  then  obtained  by  evaporation.  It  forms  a  white  brilliant 
powder,  of  a  slightly  bitter,  nauseous  taste ;  it  does  not  brown  turmeric,  but  restores 
the  blue  colour  of  reddened  litmus ;  it  melts  a  little  above  212° :  it  is  almost  insolu- 
ble in  water,  sparingly  soluble  in  ether,  but  copiously  in  alconol.  With  acids  it 
£>nns  neutral  salts,  which  do  not  crystaUize,  and  are  strong  narcotic  poisons. 

The  injurious  properties  of  unripe  potatoes  result  from  the  presence  of  this  body. 
It  exists  abundantly  in  the  eariy  shoots  (under  ground)  and  buds  of  the  tubers. 

ChelerythHne, — (Formula  not  established.) 

This  subsumce  is  extracted  from  the  roots  of  the  chelidonium  majus  by  digestion 
with  dilute  «ilphuric  acid.  The  Uq^uor  so  obtained  is  to  be  evaporated  and  mixed 
with  ammonia.  The  brown  precipitate  which  falls  is  to  be  washed,  pressed  between 
folds  of  paper,  and  digested  m  alcohol  with  some  sulphuric  acid.  The  alcohotic 
solution  bemg  mixed  with  water  and  the  spirit  distilled  off,  the  residual  liquor  is 
precipitat»l  ay  ammonia,  and  the  precipitate  being  washed  and  dried  by  pressure,  is 
to  be  digested  in  ether,  and  the  ethereal  solution  evaporated  to  dryness.  The  mass 
80  obtained  is  then  du»sted  in  dilute  muriatic  acid,  which  leaves  a  resinous  sub- 
stance undissolved.  The  deep  red  liquor  evaporated  to  dr3mes8  and  washed  with 
ether,  leaves  a  mixture  of  muriate  of  cneler^thrine  and  muriate  of  cheledoline,  the 
former  of  which  is  dissolved  by  washing  with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  while  the 
latter  remains  undissolved. 

From  the  solution  of  the  muriate,  the  chelemhrine  is  precipitated  by  ammonia 
as  a  white  cuidy  powder.  From  its  ethereal  solution  it  remains  as  a  resmous  mass, 
which  remains  soft  for  a  long  time ;  it  is  insoluble  in  water:  its  solutions  in  alcohol 
and  ether  are  pale  yellow.  With  acids  it  forms  salts  01  a  rich  crimscm  colour, 
which  generally  crystallize.  Tannic  acid  produces  in  their  solutions  a  precipitate 
soluble  in  alconol. 

Chelidanine.^Nfi^o .  HaO,  or  Ch. 

The  preparation  of  this  substance  has  been  in  great  part  described  in  the  prece- 
ding article.  By  digesting  the  sparingly  soluble  muriate  with  ammonia,  then  dis- 
solving in.  sulphuric  acid,  and  precipitatmg  with  muriatic  apid,  it  is  ireea  from  all 
traces  of  chelerythrine,  and  finally  the  pure  chelidonine,  separated  by  ammonia,  is 
dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol,  from  which  it  cxystallizes,  on  cooling,  in  brilliant  col- 
ouriess  tables.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether;  it  tastes  bitter, 
and  reacts  alkaline ;  its  salts  are  colourless,  and  those  with  the  mineral  acids  ciys- 
tallize;  its  solutions  give  with  tannic  acid  a  precipitate. 

Aconitiru, — (Formula  not  established.) 

The  fresh-expressed  juice  of  the  monkhood  (aconitnm  napellus)  is  to  be  boiled 
and  filtered,  ana  the  clear  Uquor  mixed  with  an  excess  of  carbonate  of  potash.   Tbt 
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mixture  is  to  be  agitated  with  ether  as  long  as  anything  is  taken  up,  and  by  erapo- 
rating  this  solution  the  aconitine  remains.  From  the  dry  plant  or  (rom  the  sc«ii| 
the  aconitine  may  be  obtained  by  processes  similar  to  those  described  for  veratiine 
and  colchicine. 

Aconitine  partly  crystallizes  from  its  ethereal  or  alcoholic  solution  in  white  graiai. 
but  for  the  most  part  forms  a  colourless,  yitreous-looldng  mass;  it  tastes  sharp  and 
bitter,  and  is  intensely  poisonous ;  it  reacts  strongly  alkaline,  and  neutralizes  the 
strongest  acids ;  alkalies  precipitate  its  solution  white ;  chloride  of  gold  and  tannic 
acid  also  give  white  precipitates,  and  iodine  throws  it  down  orange. 

Atropine, — N.C34  •  HaOe  or  At. 

This  alkaloid  exists  in  all  parts  of  the  atropa  belladonna,  but  most  abondantlr  ia 
the  roots.  To  prepare  it,  the  iresh  roots  are  to  be  powdered  and^igested  in  alcohol, 
of  specific  gravity  0-820.  The  liquor  obtained  is  to  be  mixed  with  lime,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  part  to  twenty-four  parts  of  roots,  and  laid  aside  for  twenty-four  hocus 
with  frequent  agitation ;  the  mixture  is  to  be  then  filtered,  and  the  deposite  treated 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid :  the  filtered  solution  is  distilled,  and  the  spirit  being  thus 
removed,  the  residual  liquor  is  concentrated  by  evaporation  until  it  equals  one 
twelfth  of  the  roots  employed.  To  this  liquor,  when  cold,  is  to  be  added  a  strong 
solution  of  caibonate  of  potash,  until  a  dirty  brown  precipitate  occurs,  which  is  to 
be  removed  by  the  filter,  and  then  more  carbonate  ol  potash  added  as  long  as  any 
precipitate  is  formed.  This  last,  which  is  impure  atropine,  is  to  be  washed  with 
water,  then  dried,  and  dissolved  in  strong  alcohol,  the  solution  decolorized  by  boil- 
ing with  animal  charcoal,  filtered,  and  gradually  evaporated,  whereby  the  atropine 
separates  in  small  white  silky  prisms. 

The  taste  of  atropine  is  sharp,  bitter,  and  metallic.  It  dilates  the  pupil  perma- 
nently and  strongly ;  if  impure,  it  is  brown,  does  notcrystallize,  and  has  a  lM>rrible 
smell,  but  if  quite  pure  it  nas  no  smell ;  it  re<juires  9000  parts  of  cold  water  for  so- 
lution, but  dissolves  in  thirty-four  parts  of  boihng  water,  from  which  some  crystalli- 
zes by  cooling,  but  the  greater  part  is  decomposed ;  it  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol 
and  ether. 

The  alkaline  properties  of  atropine  are  feeble ;  most  of  its  salts  are  decomposed 
by  boiling  with  water  into  ammonia  and  a  substance  of  an  excessively  disagreeable 
smell ;  this  decon\position  is  instantly  effected  by  the  caustic  fixed  alkalies.  Most 
of  the  salts  of  atropine  crystallize;  tannic  acid  precipitates  their  solutions  white; 
the  chlorides  of  platinum  and  gold,  yellow ;  and  iodine,  orange-yellow. 

Belladonine.-^Fonnulsi  not  established.)  The  dried  root  of  belladonna  is  to  be 
mixed  with  a  strong  solution  of  caustic  potash  and  rapidly  distilled ;  the  distilled 
-liquor  is  to  be  decomposed  by  bichloride  or  platinum,  ana  the  white  preciratate  which 
forms  being  washed  and  dried,  is  to  be  mixed  with  carbonate  of  potash  and  gentlv 
heated.  Belladonine  sublimes  and  condenses  in  colourless  rectangular  prisms,  with 
a  penetrating  odour  like  ammonia;  it  dissolves  in  water;  the  solution  reacts  alka- 
line ;  it  is  not  very  poisonous ;  its  salts  resemble  closely  the  corresponding  salts  of 
ammonia. 

It  appears  to  me  likely  that  this  substance  is  a  product  of  the  decomposition  of 
the  atropine  by  the  caustic  potash,  and  does  not  exist  in  the  plant 

Daturine. — This  substance  is  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  the  thorn  apple  Tdatnra 
stramonium),  by  the  same  process  as  has  been  described  for  the  preparation  or  aconi- 
tine. From  its  solution  in  spirit,  it  crystallizes  in  very  brilliant  colourless  groups 
of  needles.  When  perfectly  pure  it  is  inodorous,  but  when  impure  it  smells  dis- 
gustingly narcotic;  its  taste' is  bitter,  and  like  that  of  tobacco;  it  dissolves  in  seven- 
ty-two parts  of  boiling,  and  in  250  of  cold  water,  in  twenty-one  of  ether,  and  in  three 
of  alcohol ;  it  melts  below  212°,  and  volatilizes  unchanged  at  a  stronger  heat  in  white 
clouds. 

A  solution  of  daturine  reacts  strongly  alkaline,  and  forms  crystallizable  neutral 
salts,  which,  like  pure  daturine,  are  vei^'  poisonous.  Towards  reagents  it  acts  Uke 
atropine. 

Hyoscyamiru. — This  alkaloid,  which  is  the  active  principle  of  the  henbane  (hyos- 
cjramus  niger  and  albus),  is  best  prepared  from  the  seeds,  in  the  same  way  as  atro- 
pine, except  that  to  the  spirit  in  which  the  seeds  are  digested  some  sulphuric  acid 
should  be  addetl.  It  cr>'stallizes  in  radiated  groups  of  silky  needles,  but  is  more 
usually  obtained  as  a  transparent  vitreous  mass.    In  its  properties  it  resembles  so 

ejrfec'tly  atropine  and  daturine,  that  they  need  not  be  specially  detailed.    It  neutral- 
es  acids  perfectly;  its  salts  are  intensely  poisonous;  they  are  decomposed  very 
easily,  even  by  boiling  with  water. 
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Co»ein«.— N.Cu  .  OuH.  or  Cn.     Eq.  1359  or  108«7. 

This  lemarkable  substance  is  the  active  principle  of  the -hemlock  (conium  macu- 
latum),  in  all  parts  of  which  it  exists,  but  is  more  easily  extracted  from  the  seeds. 
These  are  to  be  bruised,  mixed  with  one  fourth  of  a  strong  solution  of  caustic  pot- 
ash and  eight  parts  of  water,  and  distilled  as  long  as  the  water  which  comes  over 
has  any  smell.  This  is  to  be  neutralized  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  evaporated 
to  the  consistence  of  a  sirup.  The  residue  is  treated  two  or  three  times  with  a  mix« 
ture  of  one  part  of  ether  and  two  of  alcohol,  sp.  gr.  0*820,  wherein  the  sulphate  of 
conelne  dissolves.  From  this  solution  the  ether  and  spirit  are  distilled  off,  then  some 
water  added,  and  the  liquor  evaporated  to  dryness.  The  residue  is  to  be  mixed 
with  half  its  weight  of  strong  solution  of  potash,  and  rapidly  distilled  to  dryness. 
The  receiver  should  be  carefully  cooled.  The  oily  conelne  should  be  separated 
from  the  watery  liquor,  and  this  last  distilled  again  with  some  lime.  If  the  conelne 
contain  anunonia,  it  may  be  got  rid  of  by  exposure  for  a  few  hours  in  vacuo,  beside 
a  capsule  of  oil  of  vitriol. 

Pure  conelne  is  a  colourless  transparent  liquid,  of  sp.  gr.  0*89;  its  odour  is  highly 
penetrating  and  nauseating,  partly  like  that  of  the  plant;  its  taste  is  disp^ustingly 
sharp ;  it  is  extremely  poisonous.  100  parts  of  cold  water  dissolve  one  of  conelne. 
and  the  solution  becomes  turbid  when  heated.  Conelne  itseli'  dissolves  one  fourth  of 
water,  and  this  liquor  becomes  milky  even  b^  the  heat  of  the  hand  *,  it  mixes  with 
alcohol,  ether,  and  oils  in  all  proportions;  m  close  vessels  it  distils  unaltered  at 
370<>,  but  at  a  much  lower  temperature  if  water  be  present  When  completely  an- 
hydrous, coneine  has  no  alkaline  properties,  but  acts  very  powerfully  if  water  is 
present ;  it  saturates  acids  completely,  and  has  the  smallest  atomic  weight  of  any 
oiganic  alkali  known.  Its  salts  crystallize  but  imperfectly ;  they  are  decomposed 
by  much  water ;  they  dissolve  readily  in  water,  alconol,  or  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and 
ether,  but  in  pure  ether  they  are  insoluble.  Their  watery  solution  is  precipitated 
by  iodine,  sanron-yellow ;  and  by  tannic  acid,  white.  Conelne  itself  is  coloured  by 
nitric  acid  blood-red ;  by  exposure  to  the  air,  especially  if  warm,  coneine  is  decom- 
posed ;  it  becomes  brown,  ammonia  is  evolvea,  and  a  bitter,  inodorous,  resinous 
substance  is  produced,  which  has  no  poisonous  properties. 

JVtco^tne.— (Formula  not  established.) 

This  substance  is  the  characteristic  ingredient  of  tobacco  (nicotiana  tabacuin, 
and  many  other  species).  For  its  preparation,  precisely  the  same  process  is  to  be 
followed  as  has  been  described  for  coneine,  to  which  it  has  a  very  great  similarity. 
When  pure,  nicotine  is  a  colourless  oily  liquid,  of  a  pungent  tobacco  smell,  and  a 
sharp,  burning  taste ;  it  differs  from  all  other  oiganic  bases  in  mixing  with  water  in 
all  proportions ;  it  mixes  also  with  alcohol  and  ether.  When  anhydrous,  it  gives 
off  white  fumes  at  212°,  and  distils  at  480"^ ;  but  the  greater  part  of  it  is  decomposed. 
If  water  be  present,  it  distils  easily  at  a  much  lower  temperature. 

Nicotine  possesses  a  strong  alkaline  reaction,  and  neutralizes  acids  perfectly.  Its 
salts  are  generally  very  soluble,  some  cr3rstallizable,  inodorous,  but  with  a  strong 
tobacco  taste.     With  alkalies  they  evolve  the  characteristic  odour  of  the  plant. 

Menispermine. — N.Cis  •  Hia02.  This  substance  is  found  in  the  capsules  of  the  coc- 
culus  Indicus,  associated  with  picrotoxine  (page  609).  The  alcoholic  extract  is  to  be* 
boiled  with  acidulated  water,  and  when  the  picrotoxme  has  crystallized  from  the  fil- 
tered liquor,  an  excess  of  sdkali  is  to  be  added.  The  precipitate  is  to  be  dissolved 
in  alcohol,  decolorized  by  animal  charcoal,  and  evaporated  to  drvness.  The  residua 
is  to  be  digested  with  ether,  which  dissolves  Menispermine^  and  leaves  another  body, 
Paramenisperminef  undissolved. 

From  the  ethereal  solution,  menispennine  crystallizes  in  white  square  prisms.  It 
is  tasteless,  and  not  poisonous ;  it  forms  neutral  crystallizable  salts.  Tne  parame- 
nispermine  dissolves  in  acids,  but  does  not  neutralize  them. 

Cissampdine  exists  in  the  roots  of  the  cissampelos  pareira  (pareira  brava),  and  is 
prepared  by  the  same  kind  of  process  that  has  been  frequentlv  described.  From  the 
evaporation  of  its  ethereal  solution,  it  remains  as  a  yellowish,  transparent,  vitreous 
mass,  which  combines  with  water,  forming  a  white  powder  like  magnesia.  It  is  very 
easily  decomposed ;  it  is  a  powerful  organic  base ;  its  salts  form  gummy  masses, 
but  scarcely  crystallize. 

Cftaudne  exists  in  the  glaucium  luteum  (homed  poppy).  Its  preparation  is  sim- 
ilar to  that  of  aconitine ;  it  crystallizes  in  pearly  scales ;  it  possesses  the  same  range 
of  properties  as  the  other  vegetable  bases,  and  forms  crystallizable  salts.  The 
homed  poppy  contains  another  crystalline  principle  {CRdmco-picnnt),  which  appears 
also  to  act  as  a  base. 
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A  great  number  of  plants  are  stated  to  contain  organic  bases,  which,  however, 
have  been  as  yet  so  imperfectly  examined  and  described  as  to  render  their  iatiD* 
dnction  here  useless.  6f  such  substances,  the  most  important  are :  in  the  cioun 
tiglinm,  OmUminef  which  is  cr]rstalline,  but  is  not  the  active  principle ;  in  the  cthoa 
cynapium,  Cynafint^  crystalline ;  and  in  the  digitalis  poipurea,  DigUaHne^  which  ap- 
pears most  to  resemble  conelne. 

Of  the  Cotutitution  of  the  Vegetable  Alkaloids. 

From  the  period  of  the  first  discovery  of  this  class  of  bodies, 
chemists  have  endeavoured  to  ascertain  on  what  depended  the  ba- 
sic properties  by  which  they  are  so  remarkably  characterized.  The 
discovery,  by  Liebig,  that  eaqh  equivalent  of  an  organic  base  con- 
tained an  equivalent  of  nitrogen,  suggested  the  very  plaasible  idea 
that  they  contained  ammonia  ready  formed,  and  that  in  their  salts 
the  acid  was  neutralized  by  the  ammonia,  and  the  organic  substance 
remained  combined  with  the  salt,  as  it  had  been  with  the  anmionia 
before.  This  idea,  however,  cannot  be  sustained,  as  we  cannot  ob- 
tain ammonia  from  any  vegetable  alkaloid,  unless  by  processes 
which  totally  destroy  its  constitution,  and  which,  indeed,  eliminate 
ammonia  from  any  organic  substance  containing  nitrogen.  More- 
over, it  is  now  known  that  Liebig's  rule  is  not  universaSy  tmt;  the 
equivalents  of  strvchnine  and  of  brucine  contain  each  two  atoms  of 
nitrogen,  and  we  know  of  other  organic  bases,  as  melanine,  amiline, 
iervine,  and  urea,  in  which  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  in  the  equiva- 
lent goes  much  beyond  one  atom.  We  may  hence  conclude  that 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  vegetable  alkalies  contain 
ammonia,  or  owe  their  basic  properties  to  its  presence. 

Some  remarkably  simple  relations  of  composition  occur  among 
certain  bodies  of  this  class,  which  would  at  first  appear  to  throw 
light  upon  their  constitution.  Thus  morphine  and  codeine  differ 
in  composition  only  by  morphia  containing  an  atom  of  oxygen 
more ;  and  if  we  supposed  (N.Ck  •  Hao04)  to  be  a  compound  radical 
R.,  then  codeine  should  be  protoxide,  R.+O.,  and  morphia  deatox* 
ide,  R.+20.  In  like  manner,  if  we  take  the  cinchona  alkalies,  we 
find  them  to  differ  only  in  the  quantity  of  oxygen  they  contain,  and 
making  (N.CaoH,,)  a  compound  radical,  cincnonine  should  be  R.+ 
O.,  quinine  R.+^O.,  and  aricine,  R.+30.  These  remarkable  facts 
might  lend  considerable  support  to  the  idea  that  these  alkaloids  are 
oxygen  bases,  oxides  of  compound  radicals  \  but  a  closer  examina- 
tion of  their  relations  does  away  with  all  probability  of  its  truth. 
Thus,  if  morphia  were  R.-f20.,  then  by  muriatic  acid  we  should 
have  a  bichloride  formed,  R.-f  2C1.,  and  water  separated;  in  place 
of  which,  the  morphia  combines  directly  with  one  atom  of  muriatic 
acid,  and  so  in  all  other  cases ;  we  cannot  find  in  the  compounds  of 
these  vegetable  alkalies  any  of  the  laws  which  govern  the  formation 
of  salts  by  metallic  oxides.  In  addition,  the  salts  formed  by  these 
alkaloids  with  the  oxygen  acids  contain  an  atom  of  water,  which 
cannot  be  expelled  without  decomposition.  In  this  they  resemble 
anAmonia,  and  I  think  that  it  is  the  only  analogy  which  we  can  estab- 
liidi  by  the  facts  at  present  known  ]  but  whether,  in  these  vegetable 
alkalies,  the  nitrogen  makes  part  of  a  compound  radical  anuogoos 
to  amidogene,  remains  to  be  decided  by  future  investigations* 
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CHAPTER  XXVm. 

OF  THE  PBODUCTS  OF  THE  DECOMPOSITION  OF  WOOD  AND  THE  ALUBD 

BODIES. 

SECTION  I. 

OF  THE  SLOW  DECOMPOSITION   OF   WOOD.      CONSTITUTION  OF  ULMINE 

OF   TUEF  AND   COAL. 

The  gradual  decomposition  of  the  woody  tissues  of  plauts  gives 
origin  to  a  class  of  bodies  which  had  been  long  confounded  under 
the  name  of  Ulmint^  but  which  are  now  recognised  to  consist  of 
several  distinct  substances,  difiering  in  their  origin,  and  still  more 
essentially  in  their  properties.  From  the  influence  which  they  ex« 
ercise  in  agricultural  operations,  by  forming  an  element  of  the  soil^ 
and  their  importance  as  fuel,  by  constituting  the  great  mass  of  turf, 
they  deserve  a  somewhat  detailed  notice.  I  have  already  stated, 
that  by  the  action  of  acids  upon  sugar  (p.  532),  lignine,  starch,  and 
similar  bodies  (page  528),  brown  substances  are  produced,  the  com- 
position of  which  was  not  definitely  established.  Mulder  has,  how- 
ever, recently  reinvestigated  the  history  of  this  class  of  bodies,  and, 
from  his  known  accuracy,  his  results  may  be  looked  upon  as  satis- 
factory. 

When  sugar  is  acted  upon  by  a  very  dilute  acid,  and  the  liqnor 
not  allowed  to  boil,  two  brown  substances  are  formed,  of  which  one 
is  soluble  in  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  but  the  other  not.  For 
these  bodies  the  names  Sacchulmine  and  SacchtUmic  ^cid  may  be  re- 
tained. From  the  alkaline  solution  the  latter  may  be  precipitated 
by  any  stronger  acid.  These  bodies  are  insoluble  in  water  and  in 
alcohol.  The  formula  of  the  SacchtUmine  is  G40H16O14 1  that  of  the 
Sacchulmic  Add  is  C^oHuO,].  They  differ,  therefore,  in  the  former 
containing  the  elements  of  water,  which,  however,  cannot  be  expell- 
ed without  total  decomposition. 

If  the  sacchulmic  acid  be  dissolved  in  water  of  ammonia  and  pre- 
cipitated by  an  acid,  it  retains  a  quantity  of  the  alkali  \  and  if  the 
ammoniacu  solution  be  decomposed  by  a  metallic  salt,  the  precipi* 
tate  which  forms  is  a  double  compound  of  sacchulmic  acid,  ammo- 
nia  and  the  metallic  oxide.  It  was  the  unsuspected  existence  of 
ammonia  in  these  cases  which  produced  the  discordance  of  former 
results. 

If  the  sugar  be  acted  on  by  a  stronger  acid,  and  the  solution  kept 
boiling  for  a  considerable  time,  the  ulmine  bodies  disappear,  and  are 
replaced  by  two  dark  brown  or  black  substances,  possessing  very 
analogous  properties,  the  Sciccharo-humine  and  Saccharo^hnmic  AcvL^ 
This  change  takes  place  more  readily  if  the  air  have  free  access* 
Both  are  insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol ;  they  are  separated  by  al« 
kaline  liquors,  which  dissolve  the  acid  body.  From  this  solution  it 
is  thrown  down  by  any  stronger  acid.    The  composition  of  saccha- 
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ro-humine  is  expresseii  by  the  formula  C^oHiftOu ;  that  of  the  sao- 
charo-humic  a^id  by  C4oH,20,2.  Like  the  former  bodies,  these  differ, 
therefore,  in  the  elements  of  water. 

Mulder  found  that  access  of  air  was  not  necessary  for  the  forma- 
tion  of  sacchulmine  or  its  acid,  but  that  without  air  no  saccharo- 
humine  nor  its  acid  could  be  produced.  In  this  action,  even  with- 
out access  of  air,  formic  acid  appears,  al^houffh  but  in  small  quantity; 
at  the  same  time,  glucic  acid  (p.  534),  and  another  body  first  de- 
scribed by  Mulder,  ^poglucic  Acid^  are  generated. 

When  wood  remains  long  in  contact  with  air  and  moisture,  it  is 
gradually  converted  into  a  mixture  of  two  brown  substances,  which, 
from  their  having  been  originally  found  as  a  product  of  the  decom- 

{ position  of  elm,  are  speciafly  termed  Ulmine  and  Ulmic  ^cid.  The 
atter  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  water,  soluble  in  alkaline  solutions ; 
in  its  natural  state  it  contains  ammonia,  which  can  only  be  expelled 
by  boiling  with  caustic  potash,  by  which  the  greater  part  of  the  ul- 
mic acid  is  itself  decomposed.  Its  formula,  as  derived  from  the 
analysis  of  a  specimen  furnished  by  a  rotten  willow,  was  C^HaOa, 
being  isomeric  with  saccharo-humic  acid,  but  distinguished  from  it 
by  many  minor  characters,  especially  that  when  treated  with  acids 
it  retains  twice  as  much  ammonia  as  the  artificial  product.  Mulder 
considers  the  natural  ulmine  to  contain  more  hydrogen ;  its  formula 
should  then  be  C40H14O18,  and  by  the  continued  action  of  the  air  it 
should  change  into  ulmic  acid.  The  formation  of  these  bodies  from 
the  woody  fibre  results  from  the  absorption  of  oxygen  and  the  evo- 
lution of  carbonic  acid  and  water :  thus  four  atoms  of  lij^ine,  €« 
HaaOjs,  with  fourteen  of  oxygen,  produce  SC.Og  with  18H.0.,  and  9jk 
atom  of  ulmine,  C4oH|40,2. 

Another  kind  of  decomposition  to-  which  wood  is  subject  is  the 
conversion  of  the  ligneous  fibre  into  a  white  friable  substance,  which 
is  formed  abundantly  in  the  interior  of  dead  trees ;  its  composition 
is  found  to  be  expressed  by  the  formula  C33Ht70a4.  It  is  evidently 
formed  by  the  lignine  combining  with  oxygen  from  the  air  and 
with  the  elements  of  water,  and  then  giving  off  carbonic  acid  gas, 
CJiuOu  with  30.  and  3H.0.  forming  CaH^O,*  and  3C.0,. 

The  rotting  of  wood  is,  however,  by  no  means  necessarily  in- 
duced by  the  mere  presence  of  air  and  water ;  for  lifi^nine  may  be 
exposed  to  these  agents  for  centuries  without  being  sJtered  in  any 
sensible  degree.  Precisely  as  in  the  alcoholic  and  acetous  ferment- 
ations, it  is  necessary  that  an  azotized  substance  should  be  present, 
which,  being  first  decomposed,  and  forming,  probably,  crenic  and 
apocrenic  acids,  communicates  the  action  to  the  lignine  ;.the  albu- 
minous juices  which  exist  in  the  vessels  of  the  wood  act  thus  as  a 
ferment,  and  the  decomposition  of  the  wood  may  be  prevented  by 
precisely  the  same  methods  as  counteract  the  tendency  to  the  fer- 
mentation of  sugar  or  of  alcohol ;  any  deoxidizing  substance,  as 
sulphurous  acid ;  any  metallic  salt,  as  corrosive  sublimate  or  blue- 
stone,  which  may  combine  with  the  albumen  and  render  it  insolu- 
ble, will  thus  protect  wood  from  decomposition,  and  are  at  present 
extensively  used  as  preservatives  against  what  is  technically  termed 
the  dry  rot. 

It  is  by  a  similar  decomposition  that  the  roots  and  other  remains 
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of  plants  are  converted  into  a  substance  which^  by  virtue  of  its  di- 
rect absorption,  or  by  means  of  the  products  of  its  farther  change, 
contributes  powerfully  to  the  nutrition  of  the  succeeding  race  of 
plants,  and  thereby  constitutes  the  essential  element  of  every  fertile 
soil ;  but  though,  like  ulmine,  derived  from  the  rotting  of  vegetable 
matters,  and  for  the  most  part  of  the  same  composition,  the  organic 
substance  of  the  soil  is  by  no  means  identical  with  it.    It  would 
even  appear,  from  Mulder's  results,  that  the  vegetable  constituent 
of  the  soil  varies  in  composition  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
crop.    For  distinction,  I  shall  apply  to  the  ulmic  acid  of  the  soil  the 
name  of  Geic  Jtcid^  proposed  by  Berzelius.     To  extract  it,  the  soil 
is  washed  with  boiling  water  until  this  passes  away  quite  clear,  and 
then  boiled  with  carbonate  of  soda ;  the  brown  filtered  liquor  is 
precipitated  by  muriatic  acid,  and  the  precipitate  boiled  with  alco« 
nol  to  dissolve  out  two  organic  acids,  which  will  be  shortly  descri- 
bed.    In  this  state  the  substance  is  really  an  ammoniacal  salt,  its 
formula  being  C4oH|80,|+N.Hj+4H.O.,  and  even  by  caustic  potash 
it  cannot  be  completely  deprived  of  ammonia.     In  the  geic  acid  of 
a  meadow,  the  same  organic  element  was  found  to  be  united  with 
twice  as  much  ammonia;  and  in  one  case,  where  the  substance  had 
been  obtained  from  the  soil  of  an  orchard,  the  geic  acid  had  the 
formula  C4oH|20,4.     The  geic  acid,  Q^ygOy^i  though  isomeric  with 
the  saccharo-humic  and  ulmic  acids,  is  proved  not  to  be  identical 
by  numerous  minor  characters,  which  need  not  be  described  here. 

In  that  decomposition  of  vegetable  matter  which  gives  origin  to 
turf,  water  is  present  in  much  greater  quantity  than  in  any  of  the 
former  cases,  in  many  instances  the  plants  being  totally  immersed, 
and  so  matted  together,  from  their  mode  of  growth,  that  the  access 
of  air  must  be  very  much  prevented.  Hence  we  no  longer  find  in 
turf  the  comparatively  simple  decomposition  of  the  wood  into  an 
ulmine  and  an  ulmic  acid,  but,  in  addition  to  these  bodies,  the  turf 
allies  itself  to  the  varieties  of  coal,  in  containing  several  kinds  of 
fossil,  resinous,  and  waxy  substances,  which  are  produced  by  sec- 
ondary and  more  complicated  reactions.  Here  it  is  necessary,  how- 
ever, to  describe  only  such  constituents  of  the  turf  as  are  analogous 
to  those  already  noticed,  and  for  distinction  I  shall  term  them  Hu^ 
moua  and  Humic  .dcids.  The  former  is  found  principally  in  the 
light,  pale  brown  turf,  which  is  not  imbedded  in  water ;  the  latter, 
on  the  contrary,  in  the  heavy  black  turf,  to  which  water  has  b&d 
free  access.  They  are  prepared  precisely  as  noticed  for  the  geic 
acid,  the  turf  containing  in  abundance  the  same  org^ic  acids,  sol- 
uble in  alcohol,  as  does  vegetable  soil. 

The  Humous  ^cid  resembles  perfectly  in  its  properties  the  sac- 
chulmic  acid,  with  which  it  is  isomeric,  its  formula  being  C4oH|40,t9 
but  it  has  no  tendency  to  retain  ammonia  when  precipitated  by  an 
acid  from  its  combination  with  that  alkali.  The  Humic  Acid^  on 
the  contrary,  combines  with  ammonia  so  intimately  that  they  can- 
not be  separated  by  any  reagent ;  and  it  even  absorbs  ammonia  in 
the  laboratory,  from  the  small  quantity  of  the  ^as  which  may  be  set 
free  in  other  operations.  As  extracted  from  tne  black  turf,  its  for- 
mula is  C4oH,jO,5-|-N.H40.  It  is,  therefore,  when  free  from  ammo- 
nia, isomeric  ]¥ith  the  saccharo-homine,  but  differs  totally  in  com- 
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pyicioa  from  the  saccluuro-huiDic  acid,  with  which  it  is  so  identified 
Bi  pctvperties* 

The  azotiied  acids  which  have  been  noticed  ae  existing  in  veg^ 
tsbie  soil  and  in  turf,  are  termed  the  Crenic  and  Apocrenit  jfct2r; 
they  deriTe  their  origin  from  the  rotting  of  those  elements  of  die 
plant  which  conuin  nitrogen,  as  albumen,  &c.,  and  are  formed,  also, 
m  the  decomposition  of  animal  substances  under  peculiar  circum- 
stances ;  thus  certain  soft  minerals,  as  polishing  slate  and  rottei* 
stone,  contain  so  much  organic  matter  as  to  be  used  for  food  is 
time  of  distress  in  the  north  of  Europe,  and  Berzelius  found  this  to 
consist  of  crenic  acid,  formed  from  the  bodies  of  the  microscopie 
animals,  whose  silicious  skeletons  constitute  the  mineral  portion  of 
the  rock. 

These  acids  were  first  discovered  in  mineral  springs,  whence 
their  name  (^cpT^v/),  and  are  most  easily  obtained  pure  from  the 
ochery  deposites  which  form  on  the  sides  of  the  spring  and  in 
which  they  are  combined  with  oxide  of  iron  and  silica.  They  are 
separated  by  means  of  their  copper  salts,  the  white  crenate  of  cop- 
per being  soluble,  while  the  brown  apocrenate  of  copper  \9  insolii> 
ble  in  a  liquor  containing  free  acetic  acid  \  from  the  copper  salts 
they  may  be  set  free  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

The  Crenic  Acid  is  a  pale  yellow  gummy  mass,  of  an  astringent 
taste,  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  water ;  itsiformuk  is  N.C^  •  Hm 
On ;  by  exposure  to  the  air  it  changes  into  Apocrttdc  Acid ;  this 
is  brown,  of  an  astringent  taste,  reddens  litmus,  and  is  much  less 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  water  than  the  crenic  acid  ;  its  formula  u 

The  relations  of  these  acids,  and  of  the  several  species  of  nlmine 
to  the  nutrition  of  plants,  will  be  hereafter  considered. 

The  circumstances  under  which  coal  is  formed  have  been  already 
noticed  generally  in  p.  476  and  563,  but  it  remains  to  ezsmine  spe- 
cially the  mode  of  decomposition  to  which  the  wood  is  subjected 
during  that  change.  The  coal  appears  to  require  for  its  production 
that  the  ligneous  fibre  should  be  in  presence  of  water,  with  little 
or  no  access  of  air,  and  that  in  most  cases  the  temperature  shaU  be 
elevated.  Thus,  while  ulmine  is  produced  when  the  woody  mate- 
rial is  on  the  surface,  or,  at  least,  only  immersed  in  water,  the  for- 
mation of  any  of  the  varieties  of  coal  requires  the  conjoined  influ- 
ence of  moisture,  of  great  pressure,  arising  from  the  superposition 
of  beds  of  rock  or  soil,  of  a  high  temperature,  given  by  the  prox- 
imity of  volcanic  foci,  or  generated  by  the  decomposition  of  the 
wood  itself,  and,  finally,  that  the  access  of  air  shall  be  much  more 
limited  than  in  the  former  cases.  Then,  according  to  the  age  of 
the  geological  formation,  the  nature  of  the  superincumbent  rock, 
and  the  degree  to  which  the  temperature  is  raised,  the  coaly  mate- 
rial varies  in  composition.  The  more  recent  species  (LigmU  or 
Fpml  Wood),  which  peculiarly  belong  to  the  tertiarv  formations, 
are  characterized  by  the  perfect  preservation  of  the  organized 
stmcture  of  the  wood,  and  a  more  or  lees  deep  brown,  but  not 
Uack  colour.  Their  composition  may  generally  be  expressed  by 
tiMMMtfai  iriiieh  indicate  that,  without  any  absorption  of  oxygen  from 
«i  stattffial  sonroe,  the  wood  has  given  off  earbonie  acid  and  water. 
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In  the  coals  of  the  secondary  strata  (the  proper  coal  formation) 
great  diversity  of  constitution  exists,  depending  on  local  circam- 
stances.  It  would  appear  that,  where  the  conversion  from  lignite 
into  true  coal  is  perfect,  the  proportion  of  carhon  and  hydrogen  be- 
comes uniformly  GasH,2,  these  elements  being  united  with  small 
quantities  of  oxygen,  generallv  amounting  to  from  three  to  five 
atoms.  The  cannel  coal  of  Wi^an,  the  splint  coal  of  Workington, 
and  the  caking  coal  of  Newcastle,  have  been  ascertained,  by  John- 
stone, to  be  so  constituted.  Here,  also,  the  change  arises  from  the 
elimination  of  the  elements  of  water  and  carbonic  acid  from  the 
wood,  as  Ca6H240s4  produces  exactly  ^C.Oa  and  12H.0.,  with  Ca 
H12O4. 

When  the  mass  of  decomposing  vegetable  matter  has  been  sub- 
jected to  a  very  high  temperature,  as  by  the  direct  contact  of  vol- 
canic rocks,  it  oecomes  almost  completely  carbonized,  and  the  va- 
riety of  coal  termed  Anthracite  is  formed.  The  small  quantity  of 
hydrogen  and  oxygen  which  anthracite  contains,  can  only  be  refer- 
red to  traces  of  the  proper  coal  that  have  escaped  decomposition, 
and  if  pure,  it  would  be  a  Mineral  Coke^  identical  in  nature  with  the 
coke  artificially  prepared. 

The  formuliB  here  given  as  expressing  the  constitution  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  decomposition  of  wood,  are  to  be  considered  only  as 
illustrative  of  the  kind  of  reaction  which  goes  on  between  its  ele- 
ments ;  for  none  of  these  products  are  pure  chemical  substances  y 
they  form  no  definite  compounds  \  they  have  no  precise  equivalent 
number,  and  hence  it  is  only  for  illustration  that  a  formuki  can  be 
legitimately  employed  to  express  their  composition. 

The  following  table  contains  the  ordinary  composition  of  the  most 
important  varieties  of  coal  and  turf.  The  numbers  given  were  se- 
lected from  those  obtained  in  the  analyses  by  Richardson  and  Beg- 
nault. 
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Oukoo. 

Ititiii|n« 

^ 

tflOBOBk 
VslMOf 

lOOlMi. 

Turf 

68  09 

698 

3137 

4-61 

171 

Lignite 

71-71 

486 

3167 

177 

308 

S|£ntCoaI     .    .    . 

83-93 

6-49 

1086 

013 

368 

Cannel  Coal   .    .    . 

8376 

666 

804 

366 

360 

CbenyCoal   .    .    . 

84-84 

606  . 

8*43 

168 

368 

Caking  Coal  .    .    . 

87  96 

624 

641 

140 

371 

Anthracite      .    .    . 

9198 

893 

316 

094 

273 

At  the  same  time  that  the  great  masses  of  fossil  fuel  are  thus  gen- 
erated by  the  decomposition  of  wood,  a  great  number  of  other  pro- 
ducts make  their  appearance,  which,  although  much  inferior  in  quan- 
tity, possess,  at  least  in  some  cases,  considerable  interest.  Thus 
the  fire-damp  of  mines  (p.  563)  consists  in  most  part  of  marsh  gas, 
but  contains  in  some  cases,  also,  olefiant  ^as  and  free  hydrogen. 

Interspersed  through  the  masses  of  coal  are  found^small  quantities  of  a  great  va- 
riety of  bodies,  principally  carbohydrogens,  resembling  Uie  (rfls  and  stearoj>teDS  of 
Slants  closely  in  properties  and  constitution.  Thus  Ozockerity  or  /Vsst^  VFox,  is  found 
I  cavities  in  the  rocks  lying  upon  coal ;  it  is  brown,  of  a  foliated  structure ;  it  fuses 
at  143^.  Paraffinej  which  is  an  important  constituent  of  the  tar  produced  in  the 
destructive  distillation  of  wood,  is  also  found  associated  with  coal.  It  is  white, 
crystallizes  in  brilliant  plates;  it  fbses  at  111®,  and  may  be  distilled  unaltered;  it 
dinolves  readily  in  ether  and  akohol;  it  is  not  acted  upon  by  any  reagent,  whence 
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its  name  (painimajlnis).  Both  these  bodies  have  the  same  eompositioa  as  okfim 
gas,  consisting  of  C.H.  Many  waxy  fossil  substances  are  isomeric  with  oil  of  ob- 
pentine,  and  one,  which  is  interesting  as  being  the  matrix  in  which  the  native  di- 
nabar  of  Idria  is  imbedded  (page  4X&),  has  the  foimula  CnHti  it  is  termed  Urn- 
Hne. 

Others  of  these  products  are  liquid,  and  frequently  issue  forth  Irom  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  constituting  springs,  which,  from  theirinflammabilitj,  have  been  invested 
in  uncivilized  countries  with  a  sacred  character.  Such  liquids  are  known  as  Rtd 
Oil,  or  PHrrieum.  Some  specimens  of  it  that  have  been  accurately  examined  are, 
like  paraffine,  isomeric  with  olefiant  gas,  while  others  are  isomeric  with  oil  of  tOF 
pentine,  and,  absorbing  oxygen,  are  graduallv  converted  into  a  resinoiis  sobatanoe, 
AspAaUj  for  which  the  formula  C4oHaiOB  has  oeen  assigned. 

SECTION  n. 

OF  THE  PBODUCTS  OF  THE  DESTRUCTIVE  DISTILLATION  OF  WOOD,  COIL, 

AND  BE8IN. 

The  results  of  the  action  of  heat  on  an  organic  substance  are 
strictly  analogous  to  those  of  an  imperfect  combustion.  A  quanti- 
ty of  carbon  is  removed,  as  carbonic  acid,  and  a  quantity  of  hydro- 
gen, as  water.  The  other  products  contain,  therefore,  relatively 
less  oxygen.  If  the  substance  upon  which  we  operate  be  pare,  and 
the  heat  be  carefully  managed,  the  result  is  in  all  cases  perfectly 
simple  and  distinct,  as  where  acetic  acid  gives  acetone  ana  carbon- 
ic acid  ;  malic  acid  gives  water,  carbonic  acid,  and  maleic  acid ;  but 
if  the  temperature  change,  another  set  of  reactions  occurs,  and  oth- 
er products  are  generated,  which  arise,  properly  speaking,  from  the 
decomposition  of  the  first.  Thus  acetic  acid  gives  marsh  gas ;  ma- 
lic acid  gives  fumaric  acid.  Hence,  if  substances  be  taken,  throurh 
which,  either  from  their  mass  or  their  non-conducting  power,  the 
heat  cannot  be  uniformly  diffused,  a  number  of  different  reactions 
takes  place  in  different  portions  at  the  same  time,  according  to  their 
respective  temperatures ;  the  bodies  generated  in  the  interior  are 
altered  according  as  they  approach  the  surface,  and  hence  a  very 
high  degree  of  complexity  is  given  to  the  ultimate  results. 

when  the  substances  operated  on  are  not  pure,  but,  as  common  wood,  coal,  tnif^ 
&C.,  contain  various  organic  bodies  of  different  natures  mixed  together,  it  bea>mes 
quite  impossible  to  express  the  precise  reactions  which  occur,  and  the  niunber  of 
bodies  generated  becomes  very  great  It  is  to  the  classes  of  bodies  thus  produced 
that  I  wish  to  direct  attention  in  the  present  section,  as  in  all  cases  where  the  mode 
of  origin  of  a  pyrosenic  product  is  accurately  known,  I  have  described  it  in  connex- 
ion with  the  body  from  whence  it  is  usually  derived. 

According  as  the  object  of  the  process  is  the  manufacture  of  vinegar  or  of  tar,  the 
distillation  of  wood  is  very  differently  managed.    For  die  first,  a  ckst  iron  cyliiuier, 

'a,  is  built  into  a  loroace, 
^i!^  of  which  £  is  the  grate,  d 

'       '  ^  the  fire-door,  and  c;  e,  f  the 

flue,  which  winds  s^ral- 
ly  round  the  cylinder,  so 
as  to  heat  it  as  uniformly 
aspossiUe.  The  wood,  in 
pieces  which  fit  accutaie- 
Iv  the  interior  of  the  cylin- 
cier,  is  introduced  by  an 
opening  in  the  top,  which 
IS  then  closed  l^  the  fdaie 
b.  The  volatile  and  gas- 
eous products  of  the  dis- 
tillation pass  off  by  the 
tube^,  which  is  bent  li^ 


zag,  and  is  surrounded  at  i,  t  by  larger  tubes,  through  which  a  stream  of  cold 

constantly  passes.    This  water  is  supplied  tmaa.  a  reservoir,  %  by  die  cobs  i,  and. 
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entcnng  belov  at  tr,  passes  from  one  jaclcei  lo  another  b;  the  cross  gripes  a,  n,  and 
esciii>e$  ultimalelf  above  si  pi  this  cootiog  arrangemeal  being  a,  fonn  or  LiKbiv's 
condensing  tube  (p.  542),  convululei!,  as  il  were,  in  order  to  occupy  leas  room.  The 
liquids  which  are  thns  condensed  collect  in  the  tubs  r,  and  tbe  gases  which  com« 
over  are  allowed  by  the  cock  I  to  issoe  from  the  lube  i,  and,  being  set  on  fire,  play 
on  ih^JioiiDm  of  ibe  cylinder,  and  thui  economize  a  certain  quajiiity  of  [Uel, 

Thft  liquid  products  separate,  on  Manding,  inio  two  layers,  the  upjier  fbrroed  of 

oily  and  tarry  mailers,  the  lower  of  water,  acetic  acid,  pyroxylic  spiril,  &>c.    By  the 

conneciiug  tube,  this  heavier  liquid  passes  into  the  second  tub,  while  the  lar  remains 

ID  the  first    The  impure  acetous  liquor  is  neutralized  by  carbonate  of  lime;  the 

acetate  ortlme  decomposed  by  sulphaieof  soda  or sulphurei  of  sodiam )  the  acetaui 

of  soda  crystallized  and  fitseuin  order  to  eipll  the  adhering  tar,  theo  dissulred,  re- 

L   ciTsiallized,  and  decomposed  by  oil  of  vilnol.    Pare  acetic  acid  is  Ihos  obtained 

k  which  is  then  diluted  with  water  to  ihe  various  degrees  of  strength  required  in  cotj 

'  merce  (p.  557). 

When  the  acetous  liquor  has  been  neolialized  by  the  lime,  ii  is  eonceutralrd  bjr 
distillation,  whereby  a  spirituous  liquid  is  obtained,  vhich  is  termed  Pynat/lu  i^iril, 
and  has  a  close  analogy  to  alcohol  in  its  chaiaciers.  In  ihii  stale  it  is,  however,  a 
mixture  of  a  variety  of  bodies ;  some  of  these,  as  aldehyd  and  acetoiie,  have  beien 
already  noticed,  and  Ihe  others  will  now  bf  described,  Mr.  Scanlan  first  recognised 
Ihe  various  constituents  of  the  impure  pyro^ic  sjiiril,  and  their  history  was  accu- 
rately investigated  by  Dumas  and  Pelljot,  9Lomg  and  by  myself. 

The  impure  pyro^lic  spirit  havingpeen  depri^d  of  water  by  repeated  rectifica- 
tions over  lime,  as  much  chloride  ofcalcium  as  i[  can  dissolve  is  to  be  added  tail,  and 
the  mixture  allow^  lo  siaul  for  a  few  days.  Being  then  distilled  in  a  walar-bath, 
the  body  to  which  uie  naiflfe  of  pyioiylie  spirit  Is  specially  applied  remains  in  the 
retort,  combined  with  the  chloride  of  calcium,  white  there  distila  over  a  mixture  of 
two  liquids,  Xylii  and  Men!,  which  aic  5e{)aralpd  from  uch  other  by  frequent  reciifi- 
cation,  as  their  boiling  points  dlQer.  Besid^ these  thHe  bodies,  there  exist  in  the 
rough  tiqnor  an  oil,  MMol,  and  a  solid  substance,  discovered  by  Mr.  Scanlan,  and 
termed  EblaniM.  % 

;ctiaed 


This  last  body  remains  behind  when  tbe  spiril  is  rectmed  over  liine,  from  which 
it  is  separaiad  bj  adding  muriatic  acid,  and  bein^ben  dissolved  In  boiling  alcohol,  it 
ctystalliies  oo  cooling;  it  forms  deep  orange-yWiw  needles;  it  Rises  at  3S0".  and 
volatilixBB  in  a  current  of  air  or  of  v^aur,  but  is  aecAnposed  if  heated  by  itself;  it 
is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  alcoho^nd  volatile  oils;  sulphuric  acid  col- 


The  Ms&ii  coDtaios  no  orygen,«iis  formula  being  CiHi.  It  boils  at  350°,  and 
possesses  the  eeneral  characters  o^n  essential  oil. 

XvUt  resembles  alcohol  closely  fl  its  properiies.  Its  odour  is  agreeable  and  ethe- 
real; its  specific  gravily,  0816;  it  boils  at  143°;  with  acids  il  produces  ethereal 
compounds,  which  hVra  not  been  closely  examined;  its  formula  appears  lo  be 
CiiHiiOt- 

Mail  can  sctrcely  be  considered  as  having  been  as  ^l  obtain^  pure;  in  its 
properties  it  close^  resembles  lylil.  but  bas  a  nieher  boiling  point ;  ffi  formula  has 
been  staled  to  be  CgHgOi.  I  shall  have,  or^uiutner  occasion,  to  notice  the  probably 
constitution  of  these  bodies.  ^1 

The  proper  Pyrac^tic  Spirit  is  obtained  pffe  from  its  combination  with  chloride 
of  calcium  by  the  addition  of  water  and  distillation;  by  rectification  in  a  water- 
bath  with  diy  lime  it  is  freed  from  water.  Wheu  quite  pure,  it  is  a  colourless  ' 
liquid,  ofa  pecnliar  ammatic  smell;  it  bums  with  a  flame  still  less  Inminous  ibau 
that  of  spin»of  win^pitt  specific  gravity  is  O-TIld ;  it  boils  at  140° ;  iu  fonnula  is  ^ 
CiHtOt;  the  specific  gravt^  of  its  vapour  is  11105;  in  its  action  upon  Other  bodies, 
this  subntance  ranges  itself  completely  with  wine-alcohol,  and  ji  is  hence  frequently 
U-'rined  Mttkytic  Alcoial,  from  Ihe  Greek  wotds  /icdv  and  vXq.  In  the  history  of  its 
■:ombiii»t(ons,fl  will,  therefore,  be  sufficient  lo  fix  aiieution  on  those  points  which 
Q.re  more  specially  characteristic  of  it,  its  series  being  in  many  respects  more  com* 
plcie  than  that  of  ordinary  alcohol, 

Pyroiylic  spirit  combines  wilh  bases  and  with  salts  lo  form  compounds  similar  to 
Ihe  alcoales.    Il  is  decomposed  by  the  chlorides  of  zinc  and  alcnhol,  by  the  fluoridea 
nf  silicon  and  bAion;  mfihylic  ether  is  evolved,  the  reaciiocis  being  precisely  as  in    , 
the  case  of  oidinarr  alcohol, 

When'lreaicd  with  sulphuric  acii  ihe  roethylic  alcohol  produces  an  ether,  a 
eanie  acid,  and  a  heavy  oil.  precftly  similar  to  those  formed  by  spirit  of  wine.  J 
Bjil  the  reaction  is  much  more  distinct;  all  the  products  remain  properly  in  the  se- 4 
ries  of  the  methylic  alcohol,  no  gas  equivaleni  to  olefiaut  gas  being  evolved. 
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The  Mettflic  Ether  is,  at  ordmary  temperatures  and  pressures,  a  coloarleM  §u, 
of  an  ethereal  odour ;  it  bums  with  a  bine  flame.  Water  absorbs  thiitjr-seren  tioKt 
its  volume  of  it;  its  formula  is  CsHsO.;  it  hence  is  isomeric  with  wine-aloohol, 
with  the  vapour  of  which  it  has  the  same  specific  gravitj,  =1601-5^  but  iu  atoak 
weight  is  onlv  one  half  that  of  alcohol ;  it  combines  directly  with  anhjdiniis  tai- 
phuric  acid,  forming  a  heavy  oily  liquid,  and  with  the  other  acids  to  Ibrm  ^^*»np««ii» 
ethers.  For  the  same  reasons  as  have  been  fully  discussed  under  the  head  o^wiD^ 
alcohol,  it  is  assumed  to  be  an  oxide  of  a  compound  radical,  Melkjfl,  CiHa  or  Me., 
and  the  formula  of  the  pyroxylic  spirit  is  thererore  Me.O.4- Aq. 

The  Sulphameik^  Acid  is  formed  precisely  as  the  sulphovinic  acid,  which  il 
closely  resembles  m  properties,  except  that  it  may  be  obtained  crrslallised  in  whie 
needles  by  cautious  evaporation  of  itsAolution.    Its  Ibrmqla  is  Me.O. .  S.CH+S.Ok. 
^.O. ;  its  salts  are  generally  more  permanent,  and  crjrstallize  more  easily  than  the  ^ 
sulphovinates.  m 

Sulphate  of  Methyl — Me.O.+S.Os.  This  substance  passes  over  as  a  heavy  oil  ^ 
when  one  part  of  pyroxylic  spirit  is  distilled  with  five  or  six  parts  of  oil  of  vitriol, 
and  is  formed  also  by  the  direct  union  of  methylic  ether  and  dry  aglpharic  acid,  b 
has  a  strong  garlic  odour;  its  specific  gravity  is  l'39i;  ii  boils  at  STOo.  By  bofljag 
water  or  strong  bases,  it  is  immediately  removed  into  its  constitaents.  Widi  dry 
ammonia  it  forms  a  white  crystalline  mib,  Suiphamdkiflmif  which  consists  of  Me. 
O. .  S.Os+S.OsAd.  ^ 

Chloride  of  Meihyt^  CsHsCl.  or  Mcdifis  f^med  by  heating  a  mixture  of  eomaoa 
salt,  pjrroxylic  sgirit,  and  oil  of  i^ol.  A  pAnanent  gas  is  evolv<^,  which  may  be 
collectid  over  water,  which  absorbs  but  tmce  its  volume  of  it;  it  bams  with  a 
greenish-wbite  flame.  ^ 

Iodide  ofMeth/ifl^  CtHsI.  or  Me.I.,  is  prepared  by  distilBng  a  imxtnie  dipbospho- 
ms,  iodine,  and  pyroxylic  spirit.  On  the  addition  of  water  to  the  distiUed  liooor, 
the  iodide  of  methyl  separates  as  a^eavy  oily  liquid,  of  sp.  gr.  M37;  it  bous  at 
about  112«.  •  ^ 

Fluoride  of  Metkj/lf  d HsF.  or  MeJ*.,  is  formed  by  heating  a  mixture  of  salphate 
of  methyl  and  fluoride  of  ttotassium,  and  collecting  the  £;as  evolved  over  wam.  It 
is  colourless,  and  bums  with  a  whitish  flame,  evolving  fumes  of  hydrofluoric  acid. 

Methylene^mercaptan.  Sulphmr6l^MakifL—These  bodies  are  prepared  precisely 
as  the  corresponding  substances  Hhe  series  of  ordinary  alcohoL 

NUrate  of  Methyl,  Me.O. .  IVOs^  prepare^y  distilling  nitrate  of  potash,  pyrox- 
ylic spirit,  and  oil  of  vitriol,  mixed  ^ether  m  a  capacious  retort  The  reedTeis 
are  to  be  carefully  cooled,  and  a  geiK  heat  applied  to  the  retort  to  commence  the 
reaction,  which  then  continues  to  the  end  without  any  farther  external  heat.  The 
product,  wheif  purified  by  redistillation  over  sod^  oxide  of  lead,  is  a  cokmriess  H- 
quid,  neutral,  of  an  ethereal  odour;  it  bums  witAi  yellow  flame ;  its  sp.  gr.  is  1*188; 
it  boils  at  151  <>.  If  a  drop  of  it  be  heated  to  dOO^j  it  explodes,  and  this  takes  place 
much  more  easily  tf  there  be  a  quantity;  hence  its  distillaAn  must  be  very  can* 
tiously  conductea. 

Carbenn/ethyl^Acid  is  formed  by  passing  a  stream  of  dry  carbonic  acid  into  a  so- 
lution of  bar3ffis  in  pyroxylic  sjnrit.  Carbomethylate  of^barjrtes  forms  in  mimhe 
plates,  which  are  insoluble  in  smrit,  buL  dissolve  easily  in  water.  This  salt  rapidhr 
aecomposes  into  carbonate  of  oaryt^lree  carbonic  acid,  and  methylic  idoohoL 
With  chlorocarbonic  acid  and  sulphmt  of  carbon,  the  pyroxylic  spint  gives  com- 
pounds precisely  similar  to  those  already  described  in  the  series  of  ordinary  alcohoL 

Oxalate  of  Methyl,  Me.O. .  CsOt,  is  best  formed  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  eqoal 
parts  of  oxalic  acid,  pyroxylic  spirn,  and  oil  of  vitriol.  Thejgoduct  crystallises  in 
large  rhombic  plates;  it  fuses  at  121%  and  boils  at  3l3<^;  it^flUves  easify  in  water 
and  alcohol*  With  water  of  ammonia  it  produces  oxamid  azH  methylic  alcohol ; 
with  dry  ammonia  it  forms  a  crystalline  body,  Me.O. .  CgOrf  CfQiAd.,  Oxamethyln. 

Acetate  of  Methyl.-~Me.O, .  Ac.Os.  Formed  by  distilling  together  oil  of  vitriol, 
pyroxylic  spirit,  and  acetate  of  soda.  It  forms  a  colouriess  liquKl,  which  boils  at 
126"^ ;  its  specific  gravity  is  0*919.  The  substance  known  as  MesU  may  be  conski- 
ered  as  a  compound  of  methylic  alcohol  and  aldehyd,  (^HjO.+C^HsO.,  and  the 
xylit  is  probably  a  mixmre  or  that  body  with  the  acetate  of  methyl. 

The  combinations  of  methylic  ether  with  the  other  acids  resemble  so  closely 
those  of  vinic  ether  thai  they  need  not  be  specially  describe^.  • 

Products  of  the  Oxidation  of  Pyroxylic  Spvrii. 

If  pyroxylic  spirit  be  distill^  with  chromaff  of  potash  and  asnlphuiic  acid,  it 
totally  converted  into  carbonic  acid  and  water.  If  black  oxme  of  mancanev 
used,  and,  after  the  first  violent  effervescence  has  ceased,  a  gentle  heatDt  ap> 
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plied,  B  liquid  dislils  over,  which,  when  ci 
u  boils  >l  IW  i  ita  5p.  gr.  is  0-855 ;  it  is  h 

If  pjroiylie  spirii  be  broughi  inio  coniaci  with  oxygen  bj^  meana  or  spongy  plaii- 
Qum,  as  described  for  ordinary  alcohol  in  p.  6bi,  bydiogen  is  rcmoieil  and  uiygea 
Absorbed  in  eqnivoJeal  proponiao,  and  ihe  nethylic  alcohol  is  lotally  convened  inu 
hydraied  fbrmk  Add,  CitliOj  and  BO,  giving  3H.O.  and  C>HiOt-  lu  ihis  teac- 
[ioD  ibere  does  noi  appear  lo  be  aay  inteimediaie  slate  equivaleDt  [otbal  ofaldehyd, 
which  body  appears  to  be  without  a  represeniatire  in  ihe  pyroiylic  series,  ai  least, 
Mcept  in  combination.  For  pracdcol  purposes,  ihia  mode  of  pieparing  film ' 
is  ooi  had  recourse  to,  as  it  may  be  derived  m —  — "■■  '—  -i—  ".u-..;— 


1  easily  froin  the  oxidation  of  most 


The  formic  add  derived  its  name  from  existing  in  a  very  concentrated  form  in 
the  commoD  ant  (formic^t  nila),  and  produces  the  pain  of  Iheir  sting  on  being  in- 
jected into  the  puncture  which  the  animal  oiaiEes  ;  it  was  Ibnnerly  prepared  by  dib 
tilling  the  anis  with  a  little  water ;  but  the  process  of  Dbbereiner  is  now  generally 
followed.  It  consists  in  mixing  oae  part  ol  s(|Mh,  or  sugar,  or  laxtaric  acid,  with 
hUT  of  black  oiide  of  manganese,  four  of  wat^  and  four  of  oil  of  vitriol.  Con- 
Mderable  elfervescence  occurs,  owing  to  the  escape  of  carbo^M*^  Bt^id-  When  this  is 
over,  the  tnixiure  is  lo  be  distilled  until  four  and  a  half  parts  have  passed  over; 
Ihis  acid  liquor  is  10  be  neutralized  by  cartmnaie  of  soda,  and  the  fonaiate  of  soda 
crystallized  by  evaporaliou  and  coolii^.  Prom  this  salt  the  formic  acid  ntay  be  ob- 
tained in  any  required  degree  of  coacentratian,  by  diiittllation  with  oil  of  vitriol,  in 
precisely  (he  manner  described  for  acetic  acid  (p.  566). 

If  su0r,  or  stare  h,  or  barley  be  simply  heated  with  diinie  sulphuric  acid  ontil  it 
becomes  brown,  a  certain  quantity  of  lomiic  acid  is  produced,  along  with  ulmiiie  and 
almic  acid.  The  generation  of  Ibis  acid  as  a  product  of  the  decomposition  of  prus- 
sic  acid,  of  chloral,  and  of  hydraied  oxalic  acid,  has  been  already  noticed. 

Pore  hydrated  lormic  acid  is  a  limpid  colourless  liquid,  which  fumes  slightly  in 
ibe  air;  its  odour  Is  Iniensely  pungenlj  when  cooled  below  32°,  ii  crystallizes  in 
biilliant  plates;  it  boils  aiHi";  its  apecl&c  gravity  is  l-SSS,  In  Ihis  most  concen-  * 
■rated  form  il  Is  an  absolute  caustic  if  applied  to  the  skiii,  producing  a  sore  very 
difficult  to  heal  1  its  formula  is  CiU.O)+H.O.,  and,  lilte  acetic  acid,  it  is  supposed 
to  contain  a  radical,  FormyL,  CtU.  or  Fo.,  and  its  rational  formula  to  be  Fo.Ui-f-H. 
O.  Combining  wita  water,  it  Cirms  at  least  oue  other  definite  hjdraie,  the  fotmnla 
of  which  is  F0.O.+3H.O. 

The  resemblance  of  formic  acid  lo  acetic  acid  is  irery  close,  but  ihe^  ate  at  once 
disilngoished  by  their  l>ehaviour  to  certain  reagents.  When  healed  with  an  excess 
of  oil  of  vitriol,  il  is  decomposed,  with  lively  effervescence,  into  water  and  [:arbt)iiic 
oxide  [CiH.O»=C.Oi  and  HO.).  If  a  solulion  of  formiale  be  mixed  with  a  colrl  so- 
luiion  of  nitrate  of  silver,  a  white  crystalline  prccipitaie  of  formiate  of  silver  falls, 
which,  when  beaied,  is  totally  decomposed  into  melallic  silver,  water,  and  carbonic 
acid,  CiH.Oi-i-Ag.O.  giviag  SC.Oi  with  H.O.  and  Ag.  If  formic  acid  be  digested 
on  ted  oxide  of  mercury,  carbonic  acid  is  given  off,  and  a  sparin-ly  soluble  crystal- 
UlK  formiate  of  ihe  biack  oxide  of  mercury  is  produced :  ibis,  when  boiled,  is  total- 
ly decomposed,  metallic  mercury  separating,  and  carbonic  acid  and  water  being 

The  allcoliae  formiares  are  soluble  and  crystal lizable ;  Ihal  of  ammonia  cryslat 
liws  in  right  rhombic  prisms,  which  mell  at  '250°,  and  sublime  without  alteratioD. 
If  its  vapour  be  passed  through  a  red-hot  porcelain  lube,  it  is  totally  convejied  into 
pnissic  acid  and  water,  CiH.Oj+N.H,0.  giving  CiN.R  and  4H.O. 

Parmiak  aj  Sada  crystallizes  in  rhombic  prisms,  which  have  ihe  formula  Na.O, . 
Po.C^-|-3Aq.  When  heated,  it  uDdergoesaquemis  fusion,  u^y  a  liigheriempera- 
ton  is  decomposed.  A  solution  of  this  sail,  when  boiled  ^Pfa  the  salts  of  silver, 
mercury,  gold,  palladium,  or  platinum,  ptecipilaies  ihe  metal,  and  is  hence  useful  in 
analysis. 

FgrmiaU  of  Ba^il*i.~^a.O. -Fa.Ot-    It  is  obtained  in  lai^ 
riiombic  prisms,  as  in  the  figure,  where  «,  y  are  primacy,  and  ■ . 


e,  which  have  a  bitter  taste,  a 


tecmdaty  pli---.  ....__ 

by  the  air.    It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

Fbmialt  of  U.1IU  is  easily  produced  W  neutralizing  lime  with 

dilate  (brmic  acid ;  it  is  equally  soluble  tn  cold  and  in  hot  water, 

so  that  il  i^  only  obtained  crystatllzed  by  slow  evaptffslion;  it 

di^wlvi-s  in  ten  parts  of  cold  water;  it  is  in.'ujluble  in  alcohol. 

firrjnuiigcj  Leoi/.— Pb.O. .  Fo.Ot    If  formic  acid  be.  added  lo  a 

i:  of  lead,  this  salt  separates  after  a  short  time 

sa,  which  tm  anhydrons,  and  require  forty  pans 
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aco :  it  is  totally  insoluble  in  alcohol.  B^  the  Ibimatioii  of  this  salt,  the  Ibnaie 
&ciii  is  readily  distinguished  from  the  aceuc  acid,  and  the  two,  if  present  togetho, 
■isy  be  thus  separated. 

FanniaJte  of  Copper  crjrstaUizes  in  large  ihomboidal  prisms,  as  ia 
the  figure,  where  i,  «,  «  are  primary,  and  m  a  secondary  plane, 
which  are  very  regular,  tiansparent,  and  of  a  fine,  clear  blue  coloni. 
It  effloresces  in  dry  air. 

The  F&rmiaUs  of  Mavmrif, — That  of  the  red  oxide  is  Teiyaolabk', 
it  can  only  exist  at  ordinary  temperatures:  by  a  very  genile  heat  ii 
changes  into  the  Ibrmiate  of  the  black  oxide,  and  this,  wImbu  boikd, 
gives  metallic  mercury,  as  already  described  among  the  tests  fiv 
formic  acid.  The  formiate  of  the  black  oxide  may  also  be  prepared 
by  mixing  solutions  of  formiate  of  soda  and  of  subnitrate  of  mercury ;  it  separates 
in  small  pearly  plates  of  four  and  six  sides,  which  may  be  dried  between  mlds  of 
dotting  paper,  and  have  a  fine  silky  lustre. 

ChLmdes  and  Iodides  of  I\rFmyl.-m^henf  under  the  influence  of  powerful  reagents, 
the  constitution  of  the  compounder  ace^l  or  elayl  is  broken  up,  a  series  of  bodies 
is  generally  produced,  which  are  supposea  to  contain  as  their  radicai  formvL  Thus, 
by  the  acDon  of  chlorine  on  the  chloride  of  elayl,  a  heavy  oily  liquid  is  formed,  Cg 
H.Clg  or  Fo.Cli,  Biddoride  ofFormyl;  and  by  acting  on  chloral  by  caustic  poUsh, 
ibrmic  acid  is  produced,  and  a  heavy  oily  liquid,  which  is  termed  Ckhnform^  and 
consists  of  C«H.Cl3  or  Fo.Cls,  being  PercUaride  of  F^frmyL  This,  which  is  the  most 
interesting  of  these  bodies,  is  easily  prepared  by  disiillmg  alcohol,  acetone,  or  py- 
roxylic  spirit  with  chloride  of  lime ;  it  is  colourless,  of  an  agreeable  ethere^odoor; 
its  specinc  gravity  is  1*480;  it  boils  at  141^ :  the  specific  gravity  of  its  vlpoor  is 
4'llb ;  with  an  excess  of  chlorine  iigives  bichloride  of  carbon. 

Periodidg  of  JF\frmyL  Iodoform^  Fo.Is,  is  produced  by  adding  caustic  potash  to  a 
solution  of  iodine  in  alcohol  until  it  is  completely  decolorized,  bat  ayoimng  an  ex- 
cess of  alkali;  on  then  evaporating,  the  iodoform  is  deposited  inbrilUant  gold-col- 
oured plates ;  it  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  very  soluble  m  alcohol  and  ether :  it  vola- 
tilizes at  218° ;  with  potash  it  ^ves  iodide  of  potassium  and  formiate  ot  potash. 
There  exist  also  bromides,  cyamdes^  and  sulphurets  of  foimyl,  which  do  not  require 
notice. 

By  acting  on  the  methylic  ether  and  on  the  chloride  of  methyl  with  chlorine, 
Regnault  obtained  two  series  of  bodies,  which  fisllow  precisely  die  same  prindpies 
of  constitution  as  have  been  described  fully  when  speakirj^  of  wine-alcohol  (p.  m). 
Malaguti  also  obtained,  from  the  oxalate  and  acetate  oimethyl,  bodies  similar  to 
those  generated  by  chlorine  with  the  ordinary  oxalic  and  acetic  ethers,  and  hence 
it  is  o^y  necessary  to  say  that  all  the  conclusions  there  drawn  respecting  the  nature 
of  these  bodies,  and  the  theory  of  the  chlorine  radicals,  may  be  appUra  to  explain 
the  origin  of  the  bodies  derived  from  the  methylic  alcohol  also. 

.  Products  of  the  Distillation  of  Coal. 

The  products  of  the  distillation  of  coal  in  close  YeBsels  possets 
a  remarkahle  analogy  to  those  that  haye  been  now  described,  and, 
indeed,  in  many  instances,  are  identical  with  them.  Thus  the  gas- 
eous products  are  marsh  gas,  olefiant  gas,  and  carbonic  acid.  The 
liquid  products  consist  of  various  bodies  closely  analogous  to  pe- 
troleum, and  the  solids  consist  of  napthaline  and  paraffine.  The 
relative  proportijM  of  these  products  vary  with  the  temperature. 
The  lower  the  Mh  employed,  the  less  gas,  and  the  more  solids 
and  liquids  are  produced ;  the  higher  the  temperature,  the  greater 
is  the  quantity  of  carburetted  hydrogen  ;  but,  for  the  purposes  to 
which  the  practical  process  is  applied,  the  temperature  must  not 
be  raised  too  high,  for  then  the  gas  evolved  would  be  mostly  marsh 
gas  and  pure  hydrogen,  which  possess  little  illuminating  power, 
while  a  great  deal  of  illuminating  power  may  be  derived  from  the 
Tap4>urs  of  some  high^  volatile  liquid  products.  In  the  manufac- 
liiit»  of  coal  gas  for  the  purpose  of  illumination,  the  object  is,  there- 
6m««  to  maintain  a  temperature  too  high  for  the  production  of  moch 
Mflkaluie  or  paraffine,  but  not  high  enough  to  produce  hydrogea 
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r  marsh  gas,  and  thus  obtnin  the  greatest  possible  qusntity  of  a 
s  product  of  olehaut  gas  and  vapours  of  liquid  carbohydio- 


of  the  \ 


>od,  coal  always  coa- 
ind  heDce  ammo- 


From  the  auJ- 

filtered  through 


gen! 

From  the  album 
tains  a  certain,  though  small  quantity  of  nitrogen,  a 
nia  is  evolved  in  its  distillation.  The  gas  liquor  aa 
tensively  used  la  the  manufacture  of  sal  ammoniac, 
phates  existing  in  the  plants,  or  in  water  which  has 
the  bed  of  coal,  or  from  iron  pyrites,  which  is  generally  associated 
abundantly  with  the  rocks  of  the  coal  formation  (p.  363),  a  sraall 
quantity  of  sulphur  alurays  exists  in  coal,  which  is  evolved  during 
the  distillation  as  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  requires  to  be  care- 
fully separated  from  the  other  gases,  which  is  efTected  by  washing 
them  with  the  milk  of  lime,  which  absorbs  also  the  carbonic  acid. 
The  apparatus  used  for  making  coal  gas  does  not  dilTer  in  principle, 
although  very  much  in  arrangement,  from  that  figured  in  p.  ti42. 
The  ammoniacal  liquor  and  the  tar  are  collected  in  the  tubs,  and 
the  gas,  in  place  of  being  burned  at  the  orifice  of  the  lube  a,  is  con- 
ducted to  the  purifiers,  and  thence  to  the  gasometers  for  use. 

Most  or  the  subsianues  produced  in  ihia  prucess  have  been  already  □o<><:ed.  It 
only  renmins  now  li>  describe,  as  briefly  as  possible,  the  properties  ol'  vxch  oibers  as 

Of  NafUiaiitit  avd  io  Djrivaiiixs.—ThiE  substance  is  a  ve re  usual  product  of  the 
decoiaposiLion  of  Diganiu  substances  by  heat;  it  j$  obtained  uiuDdonU)' by  recti lyins 
coal-gas  lar;  it  crystalliies  in  wliiw  silvery  plates;  its  specific  gravity  is  HMS;  it 
melts  at  136",  and  boils  at  413°,  but  sublimes  rapidly  at  much  lower  temperatures ; 
ii  bums  with  a  strung  smoky  Same ;  its  smell  is  powerful  and  very  peculiar ;  It  is 
insoluble  in  water,  but  abundantly  soluble  in  ether,  alcohol,  and  oils;  its  formula  il 
CnH>;  the  speciBe  ^rily  or  its  vapour  Is  44S8.  It  is  reaiarkable  lor  the  number 
af  compounds  to  which  it  gives  rise.  When  dieesied  with  nitric  acid,  it  fonns  two 
combi nations ;  the  first,  Niinmaj^Malid,  crystallizes  in  sulphur-yellow  prisms;  its 
formula  is  Cx)Ht.N.04;  the  second,  MtnnupiMfAyd,  is  awhile  crystalline  powder, 
having  the  formula  Cnlli .  N.Oi.  Both  these  bodies  are  insoluble  in  water,  but  dis- 
solve easily  in  alcobol  and  ether,  front  which  solutions  they  crystallize  on  cooling. 
When  nitronaotlialid  is  distilled  with  lime,  a  substance  is  obtained  which  resem- 
bles eblanine  (p.  &13)  in  properties,  but  consists  of  CnHiO.  Laurent  termed  it 
Oiidt  a/  .\apUaiac. 

Chlorine  furmjs  with  napthaline  a  heavy  oily  liquid,  which  has  the  bnnala  CaiHi 
CIi.  tt  gradually  evolves  mnriatie  acid  gas,  and  deposites  a  crystalline  substance. 
This  change  ts  eCTecIed  immediately  by  heat  or  bv  a  base.  This  solid  body  is  term- 
ed Oiiaimapllidid :  it  consists  of  CdHiCI.  If  this  be  melted  and  submitted  to  the 
contlnned  action  of  chlorine,  hydrogen  is  removed  and  a  crystalline  solid  formed, 
aiomapUuleii/d,  CioHiCb.  By  acting  on  napthaline  with  an  excess  of  chlorine, 
and  distilling  the  product,  a  solid  substance  is  obtained,  which  crystallizes  in  largs 
prisms,  and  has  the  ronuula  CsHaCli.  All  of  these  bodies  ore  insoluble  in  water, 
but  dissolve  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

When  these  chlorine  compounds  are  boiled  In  nitric  acid,  a  *eries  of  substances 
-«■«  obtained  containing  chlorine  and  oxygcu.  Thus  fiom  Cs>HtCli  is  formed  C» 
Hi.OiGlt.  which  is  a  brilliant  yellow  cnstalltne  matter,  insoluble  in  water,  and 
milling  at  906°.  By  Iknher  treatment  with  nitric  acid,  the  CUomafOuiUf.  Aa'd  is 
formed,  the  formula  of  which  is  CnHi.OiCli,  This  Ixxly  is  insoluble  <n  water,  bnt 
dissolves  in  ether,  and  crystallizes,  on  cooling,  in  short,  brilliant  yellow  prisms;  i( 
melts  at  400°,  and  may  be  Bublimed  imchanged.  With  bases  il  forms  well-cbarac- 
lerized  salts,  which  are  orange  or  red-coloured;  those  of  the  alkalies  and  earths  ara 
soluble  and  crystallizable;  tnose  of  the  heavy  metals  are  insoluble  in  water.  In 
^^"S  process  there  is  also  formod  a  substance  which  does  not  conlain  chlorine  ;  it  rt- 

lolea  closely  benzoic  acidi  it  is  termed  JVaptAaHe  Add.bat  its  composiiion  i<  not 

--*     "  1;  anotherjirodactnoticed by Marignocia  ao  acid  possessing  the  letaatk- 
tntion  of  C.Cl, .  N.O*. 
slion  of  sulphuric  acid  on  napthaline  varies,  as  the  acid  Is  hydrated  or  an> 
In  the  latter  case,  sulphurous  acid  is  evolved  and  a  scries  uf  products 
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formed,  i^hich  have  been  described  by  Berzelins  as  foUows:  StdpkammpiAmUm,  Cg 
H^.  S.Oa,  crystallizes  in  white  plates,  which  melt  below  2l9o  to  a  cokmrless  liquidj 
SuiffhonapdaUd,  CmHio.S.02,  is  a  snow-white  powder,  which  may  be  separated 
from  the  former  by  means  of  its  insolubility  in  cold  alcohol.  In  aadition  to  these 
bodies  there  are  formed  two  acids,  the  SuipkimapUaHc  and  the  SulpkonapUdc ;  they 
are  isolated  by  taking  advantage  of  the  insolubility  of  the  barytes  salt  of  the  latter  n 
cold  alcohol,  and  then,  by  decomposing  the  barytes  salts  hy  dilate  sulphuric  add, 
these  organic  acids  may  be  obtamed  crystallized.  The  »tlpk<maptJUc  Acid  funis 
soft  crystalline  scales,  of  a  soapy  feel,  like  talc,  which  taste  bitter  and  sour.  Its  for- 
mula 4  GszHg .  S40it+3  Aq. ;  it  combines  with  two  atoms  of  fixed  base.  The  M- 
^umavUiMUc  Acid  forms  a  hard  crystalline  mass,  which  is  acid  and  bitter,  inodorous, 
fusible  below  312° ;  it  is  very  deliquescent;  its  formula  is  C»Ht .  SgOs.  The  sain 
of  these  acids  are  all  soluble  in  water.  There  is  still  another  acid  product,  termed 
by  Berzelius  Sulpfu^Utdc  Acid,  the  constitution  of  which  is  not  knonm. 

Notwithstanding  mat  few  subjects  have  been  so  often  investi^^BUed  as  the  histoiy 
of  napthaline  and  its  derivatives,  there  are  few  bodies  whose  theory  is  more  obscuie. 
It  would  appear  that  all  its  hydrogen,  or  at  least  six  atoms  of  it,  is  capable  of  re- 
placement by  chlorine  or  nitrous  acid,  and  there  does  not  exist  any  distinct  charac- 
ter by  which  the  existence  of  a  compound  radical,  either  primitive  or  derived,  as  a 
basis  of  these  combinations,  could  with  reason  be  assumed.  The  hypothesis  of 
Marignac  is,  that  napthaline  itself  is  a  compound  of  two  carbohvdrogens,  CnH4+ 
C4U4,  by  the  diverse  action  of  reagents  upon  which  the  various  bodies  may  be  de- 
rived; but  this  idea  does  not  afford  sufficient  advantages  to  justify  its  adoptiOB. 

ParanapUUitine.— This  substanee  is  associated  with  napthaline  in  the  ns-tar,  aad 
is  isomeric  with  it,  its  formula  being  C»Ht ;  it  differs  in  its  fUsing  and  tx^ing  points, 
which  are  very  much  higher ;  it  may  be  distilled  unaltered ;  it  is  insoluble  in  water, 
very  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol  or  ether,  but  copiously  so  in  oil  of  turpentine ;  its 
relations  to  other  bodies  are  not  well  known ;  witn  nitric  acid  it  produces  a  cokmr- 
less  ciystalline  body,  having  the  formula  CiftH40i. 

The  liquid  products  of  the  distillation  of  coal  have  been  an  yet  studied  only  by 
Laurent,  of  the  most  interesting  of  whose  results,  as  yet,  but  the  general  nature  baa 
been  published.  This  liquid,  which  is  properly  termed  Cka-naptka,  ccmtains  a  cm- 
taUine  solid,  which  volatilizes  without  decomposition,  and  acts  as  an  acid:  its  ror- 
mula  is  CiiH»0.-fAq.  Its  discoverer  considers  it  as  a  hydrated  oxide  of  a  com- 
pound radical,  which  he  terms  Pkewflt  itcombines  with  potash  and  barytes,  forming 
cr3rstalline  compounds.  With  sulphuric  acid  it  forms  Sulpkofikenic  Aad,  CitHfO. . 
S.Os+S.Os .  H.O.,  which  forms  salts  resembling  the  sulphovinates ;  with  chlorine  it 
forms,  first,  Chiaropkenesic  Acid,  C1SH3  .  ClsO.+Aq.,  which  crystallizes  in  rfaombo- 
hedruns,  and  possesses  a  very  nauseous  odour;  and  aAerwaird  Chlofophenic  Add^ 
the  formula  ol  which  is  CiaHj .  CbO.-f  Aq. 

With  nitric  acid,  the  hydrated  oxide  or  phenyl  produces,  first,  NUrepkmesic  Acid, 
Ci«Hj(N208)0.-|-Aq.,  and  by  continuing  the  action,  the  NUrophenic  Acid,  CmHi 
(NsOiOO.-l-Aqu  wmch  is  the  Picric  Add  described  p.  618,  as  ronned  from  indigo 
and  salicine.  This  phenyl  series  appears,  therefore,  to  be  the  final  result  of  the  ox- 
idation of  a  great  number  of  organic  bodies.  As  yet,  our  knowledge  of  the  proper- 
ties of  these  bodies  is  not  sufficiently  detailed  to  justify  any  discussion  of  their  na- 
ture, but  the  connexion  with  the  bodies  derived  from  indigo  is  exceedingly  remark- 
able. If  we  consider  the  radical  as  CiaHs,  then  amilene  is  Amidide  o/Pkentfl,  and 
all  ihe  characters  of  its  salts  are  easily  explained.  The  substance  termed  by  Lau- 
•  rent  Odoraibmc,  C12HJCI2,  is  probably  CnHiCl.+H.Cl. 

In  preparing  olefiant  gas  for  the  purposes  of  illumination,  by  the  destructive  dis- 
tillation of  resin,  a  number  of  substances,  some  solid,  others  liquid,  are  produced, 
which  have  been  examined  by  Pelletier  and  Walter.  Those  not  already  described 
are  as  follows :  Retisteren,  a  white  crystalline  solid,  which  melts  at  153®  and  boils  at 
617^.  In  its  properties  it  resembles  napthaline ;  its  formula  is  C»Hi4.  Retind  is 
a  colourless  liquid,  tasteless  and  inodorous;  specific  gravity  =0-9;  it  boils  at  460**; 
its  formula  is  ChHi  ,  being  isomeric  with  benzin ;  the  specific  gravity  of  its  vapour 
is  7*25.  Retinaptka  is  a  colourless  liquid,  of  an  agreeable  odour;  its  specific  i^vi- 
tv  is  0-86;  it  boils  at  22Go;  its  formula  is  CuHg.  Rctinyl,  also  a  liquid,  boils  at 
300*;  it  consists  ofCigHii,  being  polymeric  with  mesitylene. 

When  the  gas  obtained  by  the  aesiruciive  distillation  of  oil  is  stronglv  compress- 
ed, a  liquid  separates,  which  was  found  by  Faraday  to  contain  three  distinct  sub- 
stances. Of  these  the  most  abundant  was' the  lienzin  described  already  (page  571), 
as  produced  in  the  decomposition  of  benzoic  acid.  Of  the  others,  one' is  known  as 
Faraday's  Quadric4wbwrei  of  Hydrogen ;  it  is  also  formed  abundantly  in  the  distillation 
of  caoutchouc;  its  specific  gravity  is  0-687;  it  boils  below  33*;  it  combines  with 
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cUoriae,  [brmJQg  a  heavy  oil :  i(  is  isomeric  wiih  oleAanl  gxs,  iis  foniiula  being  Ct 
Ht,  and  ihe  specific  grarilf  of  ils  vapour  Li  double  thai  of  Ae  gas,  being  1'962.  The 
tbini  liquid  boils  al  183°.  Its  rormula  is  probably  C(H,,  being  isomeric  with  medt- 
ylene  and  retinyl. 

During  an  elaborate  examination  of  the  nature  of  the  tar  produced 
from  the  destructive  distillation  of  wood,  Reichenboch  described  a 
number  of  bodies,  of  which  one,  Kreoaote,  has  become  of  much  in- 
terest, from  its  remarkable  properties,  but  the  others  are  still  very 
little  known.  For  the  preparation  of  kreosoU,  the  tar  is  rectified  by 
successive  diet  illations,  until  the  oil  which  passes  over  becomes 
heavier  than  water,  and  iheu  digested  with  a  solution  of  caustic 
potash,  which  disaolves  the  kreosote  ;  when  this  liquor  is  exposed  to 
the  air,  it  becomes  brown,  and  being  then  neutralized  by  an  acid, 
the  kreosote  separates.  This  process,  of  solution  in  an  alkaline 
liquor  and  precipiistion  by  an  acid,  is  to  be  repealed  until  Ihe  solu< 
tion  is  no  longer  browned  by  exposure  to  the  air  j  the  kreosote  is 
then  pure.  It  is  an  oily,  colourless  liquid,  with  a  penetrating  odour 
of  smoke;  its  taste  is  sharp  and  burning;  its  specific  gravity  is 
1037  ;  it  boils  at  400" ;  it  burns  with  a  strong  smoky  Dame  ;  with 
water  it  unites  in  two  ways:  100  parts  of  water  dissolve  1-25  of 
kreosote,  and  100  parts  of  kreosote  take  up  ten  of  water  ;  the  solu- 
tion is  quite  neutral  ;  kreosote  mixes  with  ether,  alcohol,  and  acetic 
acid  in  all  proportions.  It  unites  with  alkalies  and  with  acids,  but 
without  appearing  to  form  any  definite  compounds,  and  it  is  not  cer- 
tain that  it  has  ever  been  obtained  really  pure.  The  formula  as- 
signed to  it  is  C„H,Oi. 

The  moat  remarkable  property  of  kreosote  is,  that  it  coagulates 
albumen  and  the  colouring  matter  of  the  blood,  and  these  bodies  are 


flesh,  im 
tendency  t 

antiseptic  principle  ii 


I  putrefy  e 


I  longer  susceptible  of  putrefaction.     Fibrine,  < 

solution  of  kreosote  for  some  minutes,  has  no 
!ven  if  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun  after- 
name  derived  (xP^'^^  aw^u).     Kreosote  is  the 
pyroligueous  acid,  and  in  turf  or  wood  smoke. 
If  placed  on  the  tongue,  it  makes  a  white  mark,  with  violent  pain. 
Its  use  as  a  caustic  remedy  for  toothache  is  well  known. 

Kapnimuir  accompanies  kraosole  in  tar;  il  is  a  colourless  liquid ;  It  smells  like 
rum ;  wiLh  oil  of  vilriol  it  funns  a  purple  solution ;  it  boils  at  360°.  Pkainar  is 
also  liquid;  ii  boils  at  b\Sf;  ii  combines  with  bases,  Cetlrirrt  crystallizes  in  fine  red 
needles,  insoluble  in  all  liquids  cicein  oil  of  vitriol  and  kreosote,  the  former  pro- 
ducing a  blue,  and  Ihe  latter  s  purple  solution.  PiUakai  fbn£s  a  dark  blue  solid 
mass,  which,  vbeo  rubbed,  assumes  a  golden  lustre ;  it  contains  nitrogen ;  it  is  in- 
soluble in  water,  but  dissolves  in  acids,  and  is  thrown  down  again  by  alkalies. 
Wilh  meiaJlie  salts,  its  solution  gives  blue  precipitates,  which  may  be  attached  by 
mordants  upon  woollen  and  cotton  cloths.  The  coaslilation  of  these  bodies  has  not 
been  eiamined. 

By  the  action  of  reagenta  on  the  coal-gas  naptba,  Runge  obtained  a  series  of  bod- 
iB9,  a  re-eiamiUBtion  of  which  would  be  of  the  highest  interest  to  science ;  tber  are 
liquid,  and  appear  to  possess  strong  alkaline  properties,  and  generate  salts,  which 
with  one  {Cgaiui)  are  of  B  rich  blue  colour.  They  belong  apparently  to  the  saioe 
class  of  bodies  as  anikne. 

By  the  destructive  distillation  of  animal  subsiance-i,  a  series  of  oilyJ>odles  is  pen- 
cilled, of  a  strong  odour  (Aninuii  OUof  Dippel,  Oil  e/ HarltAom),  which  isdr'"-'— ' 
by  Uoverdorben  as  a  miiiure  of  several  boilies,  to  which  be  has  ^ven  nami 
as  we  possess  no  accurate  knowledge  whatsoever  of  their  properties,  1  do  n< 
i(  neeeMaty  to  give  Ms  account  of  Aeir  prepaiatioo. 


is  described 
jt  think 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

f 

OF  THE  CHEMICAL  FHSNOMSKA  OF  YEGBTATION. 

In  the  seed  of  a  plant,  the  gerine  of  the  future  iudindual  is  associated 
with  one  or  more  organs,  termed  cotyledons,  which  contain,  in  general, 
starch  and  some  form  of  azotized  matter,  as  albumen,  gluten,  or  legu- 
mine,  which  substances  are  so  disposed  in  order  to  supply  the  nutriment 
necessary  for  the  development  of  the  embryo,  until  its  organs  are  fitted 
for  the  collection  of  nutriment  from  external  sources. 

The  first  act  of  growth  in  the  seed  is  termed  germMnaUon^  and  is 
accompanied  by  a  remarkable  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  cotyle- 
donous  mass.  For  perfect  germination,  it  is  necessary  that  the  seed  be 
moderately  supplied  with  water  and  with  air,  and  that  it  be  either  in  the 
dark,  or  exposed  but  to  little  light ;  all  these  circumstances  are  perfectly 
secured  'by  the  ordinary  mode  of  sowing  seeds  in  a  moistened  soU,  which 
shall  be  so  loose  as  to  admit  air,  and  yet  exclude  the  light. 

A  seed  so  circumstanced  gradually  swells  to  much  beyond  its  original 
volume,  and  its  temperature  rises ;  it  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air,  and 
evolves  water  and  carbonic  acid,  and  the  starch  of  the  cotyledon  gradu- 
ally disappears,  being  changed  into  sugar.  From  the  point  of  the  seed 
where  the  embryo  is  situated,  two  shoots  spring  forth,  one  of  which,  the 
radical^  takes  its  direction  downward  into  the  soil,  while  the  other,  the 
phunuloj  strikes  up  towards  the  air,  to  become  the  origin  of  the  stem  ; 
according  as  this  growth  proceeds,  the  quantity  of  sugar  in  the  seed 
diminishes,  and  by  the  time  that  the  radical  is  fit  for  the  performance  of 
its  functions,  as  root,  in  absorbing  nutriment  from  the  soil,  nothing  re- 
mains  of  the  seed  but  its  ligneous  husk,  which  in  some  cases  completely 
perishes  under  ground,  but  in  others  rises,  and,  assuming  the  functions  of 
leaves  (seed-leaves),  assists  in  providing  nutriment  for  the  young  plants, 
until  the  stem  has  been  furnished  with  leaves  by  which  it  may  act  upon 
the  surrounding  air. 

This  process  of  germination  is  artificially  produced,  for  the  purposes  of 
the  arts,  by  the  operation  of  malting ;  the  grain  is  steeped  in  water  until 
it  has  absorbed  the  proper  quantity  of  it;  it  is  then  spread  on  the 
floor  of  the  maithousc,  and  its  temperature  prevented  from  rising  too 
high  by  the  mass  being  frequently  spread  out,  and  new  surfaces  ex- 
posed to  the  air.  When  the  seed  contains  the  maximum  quantity  of 
sugar,  that  is,  when  the  conversion  of  the  starch  is  most  complete, 
and  yet  before  much  sugar  has  been  assimilated  by  the  germe,  which 
is  practically  found  to  be  when  the  radical  has  grown  as  long  as  the 
grain,  but  does  not  project  beyond  it,  the  young  plant  is  killed  by  ex- 
posing the  malted  corn  to  a  current  of  hot  dry  air  in  the  malt-kiln,  and 
the  malt  is  then  employed  as  a  source  of  sugar  in  the  fermentative  pro- 
cesses of  the  brewer  and  distiller. 

The  saccharine  fermentation  which  thus  furnishes  nutriment  for  the 
young  plant  in  the  first  stage  of  its  existence,  resembles  the  transforma- 
tion of  starch  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid,  described  in  p.  528,  and  is  ex- 
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cited  by  the  presence  of  a  peculiar  ferment  produced  by  the  decomposi- 
tion of  the  vegetable  albumea  which  the  seed  contains.  This  active 
substance  is  termed  Diaitate ;  it  docs  not  pre-enist  in  the  seed,  but  is 
itself  produced  by  the  action  of  the  air  and  water  upon  the  albumen ;  it 
is  Dot  identical  with  the  ferment  which  induces  the  alcoholic  fermenta- 
tion, but  they  appeat^to  be  but  aiicuesijive  stages  of  llie  decornpoalLion  of 
the  same  substance.  The  diastase  may  be  obtained  solid  by  bruising 
malt  with  a  small  ijuantity  of  water,  and  expTesaing  the  liquor  j  to  this 
alcohol  is  to  be  added,  which  precipitates  a  quantity  of  unaltered  albu* 
men,  and  on  evaporating  the  filtered  liquor  to  dryness,  the  diaaiase  re- 
mains, though  by  no  means  pure;  il  is  a  white  gummy  masaj  it  is  pre- 
cipitated by  infusion  of  galls  and  most  metallic  salts;  one  part  of  it  rap- 
idly and  completely  converts  a  solution  of  3000  parts  of  starch  in  water, 
first  into  dextrine,  and  finally  into  grape-sugar.  It  has  been  suggested 
by  Saussurc  that  diastase  is  identical  with  the  substance  termed  mucin 
in  p.  637,  but  ibis  is  doubtful ;  il  contains  nitrogen,  and  is  most  proba- 
bly, OS  already  staled,  the  first  product  of  the  puirefaclioa  of  the  gluten 
or  albumen. 

When  the  process  of  germination  is  over,  the  plant  is  found  provided, 
by  its  roois  and  leaves,  with  the  means  of  procuring  such  nutriment  as 
its  future  oHicea  require,  from  the  atmosphere  and  the  soil.  For  the 
constitution  of  its  proper  ligneous  tissue,  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen 
are  required,  and  these  serve  also  for  the  formation  of  the  majority  of  its 
excreted  products,  as  sugar,  gum,  starch,  resin,  oils,  and  acids  ;  but,  in 
addition,  nitrogen  is  required;  and  although  the  proportion  of  nitrogen 
in  any  plant  is  small,  compared  with  that  of  the  other  elements,  yet  it 
is  of  great  importance  as  a  constituent  of  the  active  principles  of  most 
medicinal  plants,  as  the  vegetable  alkalies,  amygdalioe,  &c. ;  and  of  still 
higher  interest,  as  Bouslngault  has  shown  the  nutritive  power  of  each 
plant,  when  used  as  food,  to  be  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  nitrogen 
which  it  contains.  In  every  plant  there  exists  also  certain  inorganic 
elements,  acids,  and  bases,  which,  though  small  in  quantity,  are  yet  ea- 
KDlial  to  its  healthy  growth.  The  examination  of  the  modes,  chemical 
BJid  vital,  by  which  these  various  substances  are  supplied  to  the  plant 
and  assimilated  by  its  organs,  constilulea  an  important  branch  of  vege- 
table physiology,  which  can  here  be  but  superficially  sketched  ;  and,  in 
its  relation  to  practice,  the  manner  of  supplying  these  materials  so  as  to 
favour  the  growth  of  plants,  and  develop  their  most  useful  principles, 
ntut  be  the  basis  of  every  system  of  enlightened  agriculture. 
Of  the  Assimilation  of  Carbon  by  Plants. 

Id  describing  the  constitution  of  the  atmosphere  (p.  26S),  I  have  had 
already  occasion  to  notice  the  beautiful  provision  by  which  the  two  great 
classes^of  organized  beings  mutually  compensate  for  the  change  which 
each  produces  in  its  nature,  and  thus  retain  it  in  the  condition  most 
conducive  to  the  healthful  existence  of  both.  That  while  the  animal,  in 
his  respiration,  throws  off  carbonic  acid  and  absorbs  oxygen,  the  plant, 
from  the  surfaces  of  its  green  leaves,  in  sunlight,  absorbs  carbonic  acid 
and  gives  out  oxygen.  It  only  remains  here  to  examine  the  circumstan- 
ces ufthis  change  with  reference  to  the  other  functions  of  the  plant. 

As  water  is  abundantly  absorbed  by  plants,  both  with  the  roots  and 
I  ieavcs,  the  assimilation  of  carbon  from  the  air  should,  with  it,  supply  at 
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once  the  elements  of  the  woody  matter,  as  well  as  of  those  other  bodies, 
as  sugar,  starch,  and  gum,  which  contain  oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  the 
proportions  to  fotm  water.  But  this  respiratory  function  of  the  leaves 
does  not  in  reality  possess  the  simplicity  and  uniformity  of  efiect  which 
has  been  just  assigned  to  it.  It  is  found  that  the  absorption  of  carbonic 
acid  and  the  liberation  of  oxygen  occur  only  under ^the  influence  of  sun- 
light, and  from  the  green  portions  of  the  plant,  while  the  coloured  por- 
tions, as  the  flowers  and  fruits,  and  even  the  green  leaves  during  the 
night,  absorb  oxygen  and  give  out  carbonic  acid,  thus  tending  to  u* 
crease  the  vitiation  of  the  atmosphere  produced  by  animab  in  place  of 
counteracting  it.  The  existence  of  these  opposing  actions  had  indooed 
some  physiologists  to  doubt  whether  they  did  not  neutralize  each  other, 
and  hence  to  seek  for  the  source  of  the  carbon  of  the  plant  in  the  action 
of  the  roots  upon  the  organic  substances  of  the  soil.  But  the  experi- 
ments of  Daubeny  have  conclusively  established  that  a  healthy  plant 
evolves  so  much  more  oxygen  in  the  day  than  it  absorbs  during  the 
night,  and  inversely  absorbs  so  much  more  carbonic  acid  during  the  day 
than  it  evolves  at  night,  as  may  satisfactorily  account  for  the  growth  of 
the  woody  material  of  the  plant,  and  compensate  for  the  influence  of  ani- 
mal respiration  and  combustion  upon  the  air. 

It  has  been  already  shown,  that  the  grains  of  starch,  when  elaborated 
by  the  organs  of  the  plant,  possess  a  structure  totally  different  from  that 
which  characterizes  bodies  constituted  in  virtue  of  mere  affinity,  and 
more  analogous  to  certain  animal  organs,  as  the  crystalline  lens  of  the 
eye.  In  the  different  varieties  of  starch,  it  is  not  difficult  to  trace  the 
gradual  transition  to  lignine,  and,  as  stated  in  page  530,  ordinary  wood 
still  retains  in  the  tubes  and  cells  formed  by  the  arrangement  of  the  par- 
ticles of  lignine,  a  considerable  quantity  of  unaltered  starch.  In  the  roe* 
dulla  of  various  trees,  the  passage  from  starch  to  lignine  is  still  more 
evident.  Now  for  the  formation  of  starch  there  are  required  but  water 
and  carbon,  its  formula  being  CuHioOio,  and  this  I  consider  as  the  actual 
result  of  the  true  respiratory  process  of  the  plant ;  carbonic  add  being 
absorbed,  and  an  equal  volume  of  oxygen  being  exhaled,  the  carbon  is 
assimilated  by  the  vital  power  of  the  plant,  and,  with  the  elements  of 
water,  produces  a  substance  partially  organized  in  structure,  the  starch 
globule.  The  outer  layer  of  this  gradually  increasing  in  density,  and 
water  being  separated  from  the  internal  portion,  should  give  a  cell,  or,  by 
the  reunion  of  many,  a  continuous  fibre  or  tube  of  true  lignine.  The 
change  being  simply  the  loss  of  water,  the  formula  of  the  lignine  becomes 
CisHgOg.  The  nature  of  the  starch  globule,  and,  hence,  the  structure  and 
physical  properties  of  the  ligneous  fibre,  varies  in  different  plants.  Thus 
I  consider,  in  the  adult  plant,  starch  to  be  the  first  product  oT  the  assimi- 
lation of  carbon  and  water,  that  it  is  already  possessed  of  a  low  degree 
of  organization,  and  is,  in  structure  and  composition,  adapted  for  the 
change  (growth  rather  than  transformation)  into  true  wood. 

By  contact  with  the  albuminous  or  fermentative  principles,  the  starch, 
whether  accumulated  in  the  seed  or  roots,  or  distributed  throughout  the 
substance  of  the  plant,  undergoes  changes  of  an  opposite  kind.  Its  or- 
ganized  character  is  lost ;  it  successively  forms  gum  and  sugar.  We 
cannot  yet  form  cane-sugar  artificially  from  starch,  but  we  can  have  no 
doubt  that  it  arises,  as  grape-sugar  does,  from  the  catalytic  metamorphosis 
of  the  starchy  arrested,  in  virtue  of  the  vitalpowerof  theplant»at  a  point 
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where  we  cannot  seise  it  id  the  laboratory.  These  are  the  truly  aulri- 
tiou9  elemfnls  of  the  pltint,  whether  desigaed  for  the  support  of  the  adult 
individual,  or,  collected  in  proper  reservoirs,  to  serve  for  the  eustenaoce 
of  the  fuiure  individual  in  the  seed. 

lo  the  conversion  of  the  starch  into  the  oumerous  secondary  products, 
aa  acids,  colouring  matters,  oil S)  &c.,  the  presence  of  which  characterizes 
the  generality  of  plants,  we  may  find  the  source  of  that  inverse  respira- 
tory action  which  so  much  masks  the  real  and  simple  nutritive  process, 
or  the  circumstances  of  the  formation  of  these  bodies,  we  have  an  exam- 
ple admirably  illustrative  of  the  point,  in  the  conversion  of  lignine  into 
ulmioe.  Here,  though  the  change  would  at  6ret  appear  to  require  only 
the  loB3  of  the  elements  of  water,  we  lind  it  lu  be  much  more  profound  ; 
the  constitution  of  the  lignine  is  totally  broken  up  ;  oxygen  is  abundant- 
ly absorbed  from  the  air  ;  a  quantity  of  its  carbon  is  carried  off  as  car. 
bonic  acid,  and  aquantity  of  its  hydrogen  as  water.  This  action,  which 
may  be  looked  upon  as  equivalent  to  the  various  processes  of  secretion 
performed  upon  the  blood  by  the  organs  of  animals,  by  which  substances 
adapted  to  the  use  or  structure  of  differeni  parts  are  there  deposited, 
white  others  unfilled  for  the  purposes  of  the  organized  being  are  thrown 
off,  is  carried  on  by  the  leaves,  probably  by  all  portions  of  the  surface  of 
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3  the  source  of  the  continued  exhalation  of  water  and  car- 


c  acid  which  occurs.  During  the  day,  and  especially  in  bright  si 
shine,  the  assimilating  power  of  the  plant  being  in  full  action,  carbonic 
acid  is  taken  in,  and  oxygen  given  out ;  during  the  night,  while  the  plant 
is  in  repose,  this  nutritive  action  ceases.  Through  the  whole  lime,  how- 
ever, the  process  of  the  secretion  is  carried  on,  water  and  carbonic  acid 
given  off,  though  in  such  proportion  only  as  to  secure  at  the  end  of  the 
twenty-four  hours  an  excess  of  assimilated  carbon  sufficient  fully  to  se- 
cure and  account  for  the  rapidity  of  growth. 

The  changes  of  constitution  which  accompany  the  ripening  of  fruit 
deserve  to  be  considered  more  in  detail  than  those  of  which  the  general 
nature  has  been  just  noticed.  If  we  examine  the  composition  of  a  young 
apple,  we  find  it  to  be  nearly  tasteless,  and  lo  consist  of  a  loose  ligneous 
tissue,  in  which  is  imbedded  a  quantity  of  ordinary  starch  ;  as  its  growth 
proceeds,  the  starch  diminishes  in  proportional  amount,  and  the  fruit  be- 
comes intensely  sour,  from  the  presence  of  tartaric  acid  ;  after  some  time 
the  acidity  becomes  of  a  much  less  disagreeable  kind,  and  the  tartaric 
acid  is  found  to  be  replaced  by  malic  acid  ;  and  in  the  tiext  and  conclu- 
ding stage  of  maturity,  this  acid  disappears,  its  place  being  taken  by  pec. 
ttoe  and  by  sugar.  During  the  whole  of  these  actions,  oxygen  is  absorb- 
ed from  the  air,  and  water  and  carbonic  acid  given  off.  Their  theory  is 
aimply  indicated  :  thus  starch,  which  is  C„H,oO,g,  absorbing  140.,  pro. 
duces  S  .\q.  and  4C.0„  with  tartaric  acid,  C,H,0,g ;  and  of  this,  three 
atoms,  absorbing  60.,  produce  80.0,  and  4  Aq.,  with  two  atoms  of  malic 
acid,  3(C|H,0().  The  change  of  tartaric  to  malic  acid  may  also  occur 
without  the  absorption  of  oxygen  from  the  air,  as  fl(C,H,0|o)  may  pro- 
duce 5(C,H,0,)  with  80.0,  and  4  Aq. ;  but  as  fruits  do  not  npen  in  close 
vessels,  unless  when  they  absorb  oxygen,  the  former  is  more  probably 
the  process  which  aciually  takes  place.  The  formation  of  the  pectioe 
and  sugar  from  the  malic  acid  may  be  produced  by  the  absorption  of  ox- 
y^D  and  the  giving  off  of  water  and  carbonic  acid,  as  §(CaH,Oi)  with 
"  "1.0.  and  50.,  prwluce  pectine.  C„H,:0„  sugar,  a(C,.H„Oi,)  with  16C. 
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Ot>  That  neither  pectine  nor  sugar  is  derived  originally  from  the  starch, 
is  evident,  as  the  starch  a:boands  but  in  the  very  earliest  stage,  and 
gives  place  to  the  tartaric  acid,  while  the  increase  in  quantity  of  the 
gelatinous  and  saccharine  matter  is  proportional  to  the  disappearance 
of  the  acid  constituents  of  the  fruit. 

When  our  knowledge  of  the  ultimate  effect  of  the  complex  actions  of 
plants  upon  the  atmosphere  was  still  uncertain,  it  was  considered,  and 
upon  very  rational  grounds,  that  the  plant  was  indebted  for  its  carbon  to 
the  organic  substances  of  the  soil,  and  the  necessity  for  a  continued  sup. 
ply  of  animal  or  vegetable  manure  to  keep  up  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  was 
thus  satisfactorily  explained  ;  it  was  considered  that  the  roots  and  leaves 
remaining  from  the  preceding  crop,  or  intentionally  mixed  up  with  the 
soil,  were  converted,  as  already  described,  into  ulmine,  which,  either  by 
itself,  or  in  combination  with  inorganic  bases,  was  taken  up  by  the  ab- 
sorbing rootlets  of  the  plant,  carried  into  its  vessels,  and  assimilated  to 
the  constituents  of  its  tissues ;  for,  in  fact,  if  we  examine,  at  any  moment, 
any  kind  of  fertile  soil,  we  find  it  to  contain  abundance  of  a  kind  of  ul- 
mine (geic  acid,  p.  639) ;  we  find  this  ulmine  to  be  a  product  of  the  de- 
composition of  the  organic  substances  used  as  manure  ;  we  find  that,  in 
barren  soils,  the  ulmine  is  either  absent,  or  it  exists  in  another  isomeric 
form  (humine,  &c.),  and  hence  the  vegetation  appeared  distinctly  con- 
nected with,  and  attributable  to  the  quantity  of  geine  present.  But,  not- 
withstanding such  plausible  evidence,  Liebig  has  brought  forward  very 
strong  proof  that  the  action  of  the  ulmine  can  be  but  secondary  towards 
the  nutrition  of  the  plant.  His  arguments  are  derived  from  the  facts ; 
first,  that  the  plant  may  fully  vegetate,  though  totally  unconnected  with 
the  ground,  as  has  been  proved  by  experiments  upon  cellular  plants,  sus- 
pended in  the  air,  and  supplied  with  water ;  second,  that,  from  the  insol- 
ubility of  every  kind  of  ulmine,  either  free  or  when  combined  with  earthy 
bases,  which  alone  are  presented  in  sufficient  quantity  in  the  soil,  it  can- 
not be  directly  absorbed  by  the  rootlets  of  the  plant,  which  totally  reject 
every  kind  of  solid  matter  ;  and,  third,  that  if  we  compare  the  quantity  of 
ulmine  in  a  soil  before  the  growth  and  afler  the  collection  of  a  crop,  we 
find  the  diminution  to  be  so  small  when  compared  with  the  great  quanti- 
ty of  carbon  contained  in  the  mass  of  vegetable  matter  that  has  been  ob- 
tained,  as  fully  to  prove  the  produce  of  carbon  in  the  crop  to  bear  but  an 
indirect,  if  any,  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  ulmine  in  the  soil.  The  true 
office  of  the  organic  matter  in  the  soil  appears  to  be,  that,  by  its  gradual 
decomposition,  a  constant  supply  of  carbonic  acid  is  afforded  to  the  plant, 
by  which,  during  the  first  stages  of  its  development,  and  while  destitute 
of  the  expanse  of  leaf  requisite  to  collect  the  necessary  quantity  of  nutri- 
ment from  the  air,  a  more  concentrated,  and,  as  it  were,  richer  food  is 
applied  to  the  absorbing  roets,  and  its  healthful  and  rapid  growth  thus 
provided  for  ;  it  is  not,  therefore,  the  ulmine  of  the  soil,  but  the  organic 
matter  generally,  in  changing  into  ulmine,  that  may  supply  carbon  to  the 
young  plant,  the  office  of  the  soil-ulmine  (geic  acid)  being  difierent,  as 
will  be  shortly  shown ;  and,  even  in  this  action  of  the  organic  matters, 
the  functions  of  the  plant  remain  the  same,  being  the  absorption  of  car- 
bonic acid  and  evolution  of  oxygen. 

Assimilation  of  Nitrogen  by  Plants. 
The  organic  substances  which  contain  nitrogen  belong  to  two  classes ; 
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those  of  the  first,  which  caostitute  the  active  or  characteristic  principles 
of  many  plants,  although  of  much  interest  in  relation  to  medicine  ana  to 
abstract  science,  are  of  very  little  importance  with  reference  to  the  growth 
of  the  plant,  and  its  use  as  food.  The  bodiea  whose  origin  and  proper- 
ties  are  here  of  interest,  belong  to  tlial  class  of  vegetcanimal  substan. 
cos,  as  albumen,  gluten,  legumine,  of  whose  extraordinary  power  in  in- 
ducing catalytic  d ecomp oh i lions  of  other  bodies  I  have  so  olien  Bpoken  ; 
lliey  are  found  in  all  parta  of  the  plant,  dissolved  or  diffused  through  its 
juices,  but  especially  collected  where  transformations  necessajy  for  growth 
or  gerniinalion  are  to  be  accomplished.  Although  present  in  but  small 
quantity,  no  function  of  the  plant,  in  any  stage  of  its  existence,  could  be 
accomplished  without  their  aid.  The  converaion  of  starch  into  sugar  for 
the  nutrition  of  the  germe ;  of  starch  or  ligniue  into  the  vast  variety  of 
secretory  products  in  the  adult  plants  ;  the  elaboration  of  the  fruit,  its  ri- 
pening, and  even  the  ultimate  destruction  of  the  vegetable  tissues,  have 
ibeir  origin  in  a  series  of  actions,  induced  and  maintained  by  communi- 
cation from  the  active  fermentation  of  these  azolised  materials. 

Not  merely  does  the  presence  of  this  class  of  ftodies  regulate  the  prop- 
er performance  of  the  functions  of  the  plant,  but  they  play  an  equally  im- 
portant part  in  favouring  the  assimilation  of  vegetable  matter  when  used 
as  food  by  animals.  Bousingault  has  shown  by  experiments,  to  which 
1  shall  have  occasion  again  to  refer,  that  in  herbivorous  animals,  the  to- 
tal quantity  of  nitrogen  assimilated  for  the  growth  of  its  muscular  and 
other  tissues  is  derived  from,  and  equal  to  that  contained  in  the  vegeta- 
ble substances  used  as  food,  and  that  hence,  to  ascertain  the  nutritive 
value  of  any  organic  aubGtance,  it  is  only  necessary  to  determine  the  quan- 
tity of  nitrogen  which  it  contains.  The  results  so  calculated  agree  with 
the  mean  experimental  results  of  the  most  enlightened  agriculturists, 
within  limits  as  narrow  as  could  he  expected  in  experiments  of  that  kind, 
and  may,  by  farther  research,  be  brought  to  still  greater  accuracy. 

Like  the  carbon,  the  nitrogen  of  plants  is  obtained,  in  great  part,  by 
absorption  from  the  air,  but  yet  it  is  not  merely  gaseous  nitrogen  which 
ia  assimilated.  The  atmosphere  always  contains  a  quantity  of  ammonia, 
derived  from  the  putrefaction  of  organic  bodies.  This  is  absorbed,  and 
passes  into  the  constitution  of  a  new  set  of  plants,  and  from  them  to  an- 
knals,  to  be  again  thrown  into  the  air  after  their  death,  and  thus  circulate 
from  age  to  age,  entering  into  the  constitution  of  each  successive  race  of 
organized  beings.  We  cannot  refer,  however,  the  total  quantity  of  ni- 
trogen in  plants  to  this  one  source  j  for  if  the  produce  of  one  year  deri. 
ved  its  nitrogen  only  from  the  decomposition  of  the  plants  of  the  previous 
year,  the  total  quantity  should  be  constant ;  whereas  experience  teaches 
us  that,  by  proper  methods,  the  quantity  of  vegetables  produced  on  a  soil 
may  be  continuously  increased,  and  for  this  the  nitrogen  must  be  derived 
strictly  by  absorption  from  the  air. 

Plants  vary  exceedingly  in  thefacilily  with  which  they  derive  nitrogen 
from  the  air,  whether  by  direct  absorption  of  gas  or  as  ammonia.  Thus 
trefoil  vegetates  and  thrives  nearly  as  well  when  planted  in  pure  sand, 
and  supplied  only  with  water  and  air,  as  when  sown  in  ordinary  soil ; 
and  when  fully  grown,  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  is  found  to  be  increased 
iwenly.six  per  cent, ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  wheat  grows  but  slowly  un- 
der the  same  circumstances,  makes  no  attempt  to  (lower,  and,  on  analy- 
■fclhe  whole  plant  is  found  to  contain  even  a  little  less  nitrogen  than 
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had  origiDally  existed  in  the  seed.  Wheat  has,  therefore,  no  power  to 
assimilate  nitrogen  from  the  air,  while  trefoil  possesses  that  chwider  ii 
probably  iu  greatest  vigour.  Yet  wheat,  when  fully  grown,  is  rich  ii 
nitrogen  ;  its  seed  is  more  nutritious  than  that  of  any  other  eoro,  as  k 
contains  more  gluten ;  its  nitrogen  must,  therefore,  he  derived  from  la- 
other  source :  it  is  extracted  from  the  organic  matters  of  the  8<hI. 

Without  entering  here  into  the  question  of  the  nature  of  nMunnei^ 
which  will  require  especial  consideration,  it  may  he  stated  that,  though 
wheat  is  thus  peculiar  in  deriving  its  supply  of  nitrogen  exclusively  froa 
the  soil,  yet  all  plants  do  so  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  Id  the  soil,  how. 
ever,  the  nitrogen  is  not  present  uncombined.  It  is  evolved  as  ammooit 
from  the  decomposing  organic  substances  of  the  manures,  and  hence  an- 
imal manures,  as  producing  more  of  it,  are  proportionally  richer.  It 
has  been  already  noticed  (p.  689)  that  the  ulmine  of  the  soil  is  always 
combined  with  ammonia,  which  it  retains  with  exceeding  ibroe.  But  in 
presence  of  strong  bases,  such  as  lime,  which  all  fertile  soils  contain,  the 
ulmine  is  slowly  decomposed,  the  elements  of  carbonic  acid  and  of  am- 
monia are  eliminated  frem  it,  and  these  both  being  in  a  state  fit  for  ab- 
sorption by  the  rootlets  of  the  plant,  are  assimilated,  and  supply  carboo, 
nitrogen,  and  water.  Independent  of  the  ammonia  derived  from  the  or- 
ffanic  substances  actually  contained  in  the  soil,  much  of 'that  diffused 
Uirough  the  atmosphere  is  carried  to  the  roots  of  plants  by  showers  of 
rain,  and  by  the  direct  absorption  of  the  gas  by  the  porous  clay.  There 
are  few  specimens  of  clay,  especially  if  they  contain  iron,  which  do  not 
give  out  ammonia  when  heated,  and  the  absorption  occurs  with  greater 
power  when  the  clay  has  been  strongly  dried.  Hence  the  increaMd  fer- 
tility often  given  to  a  soil  by  burning  the  surface  to  the  depth  of  a  few 
inches. 

JissimilaUon  of  Hydrogen. 

I  have  described  (p.  658)  as  the  source  of  the  carbonic  acid  evolved 
by  plants  during  the  night,  the  conversion  of  the  starchy  substance,  which 
I  conceive  to  be  that  first  elaborated  by  the  plant,  into  the  various  se- 
cretory products,  acids,  colouring  matters,  dec.  But  there  are  many 
classes  of  important  vegetable  products  in  which  hydrogen  so  fer  pre- 
dominates, that  we  must  conceive  for  their  formation  water  to  be  decom- 
posed, and  its  oxygen  to  be  evolved,  either  free  or  in  combination  with 
carbon.  Of  such  bodies,  glycerine,  all  of  the  fixed  and  many  of  the  vol- 
atile oils,  wax,  and  caoutchouc,  are  examples.  The  secretory  action 
may  thus,  in  place  of  opposing  that  of  the  respiration  of  the  plant,  cxAn- 
cide  with  it  in  result,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  substances  formed, 
since,  if  all  the  carbon  of  the  starch  remains  in  the  constitution  of  the 
secretion,  oxygen  is  evolved  from  the  water  which  is  decomposed  to  sup- 
ply the  necessary  quantity  of  hydrogen. 

Of  the  Inorganic  Constituei^  of  Plants. 

If  we  make  a  plant  vegetate  in  water  which  holds  dissolved  small  qoan- 
titles  of  inorganic  salts,  we  find  that,  as  long  as  the  plant  remains  in 
health,  it  exercises  upon  these  salts  a  remarkable  discretionary  power  of 
absorption,  taking  up  some  and  rejecting  others,  which  pass  into  its  sub- 
stance only  when,  by  the  death  or  weakness  of  the  plant,  the  liquor  enters 
the  tubes  by  merely  physical  capillarity.    If  a  plant,  whose  tissues  have 
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been  thus  imbibed  with  saline  matters  by  its  own  spontaneous  power  of 
absorption,  be  placed  in  a  vessel  of  pure  water,  it  will  be  found  to  give 
out  certain  of  the  saline  matters  it  had  taken  up,  but  to  retain  others. 
In  this  manner  we  may  recognise  the  action  of  inorganic  salts  upon  plants 
to  be  of  three  kinds  :  first,  directly  poisonous,  which  are  rejected  by  the 
plant  as  long  as  it  is  in  health,  and  to  this  class  belong  most  substances 
poisonous  to  man ;  2d,  those  to  which  the  plant  appears  indifferent,  which 
are  taken  up  by  it  and  given  off  again,  without  any  apparent  influence  on 
its  growth ;  and,  3d,  those  which,  when  absorbed  by  the  plant,  are  assim. 
ilated  to  its  proper  tissues,  and  are  not  given  up  by  the  plant  to  water  in 
which  it  may  be  immersed* 

The  bodies  of  this  last  class  are  all  combinations  of  alkalies  and  earths, 
and  principally  with  organic  acids ;  they  form  the  ashes  of  the  plant 
when  the  organic  matter  is  burned  away,  and  then  always  possess  an  al- 
kaline reaction  from  the  formation  of  carbonates.  As  a  general  princi- 
pie,  we  may  say  that  each  plant  requires  for  its  healthy  growth  inorganic 
substances  in  certain  quantity  and  of  a  certain  nature  ;  but  replacement 
of  one  base  by  another  may  occur  in  certain  cases,  without  positive  injury 
to  the  plant.  Thus  the  plants  which  yield  soda  when  grown  upon  the 
seashore  (salsola,  salicomia),  if  transplanted  to  the  interior,  gradually 
lose  the  soda,  and  acquire  potash  in  its  place ;  so  that,  after  a  generation, 
no  trace  of  the  former  alkcdi  remains.  The  ashes  of  oaks  or  pines  grown 
upon  a  granitic  or  basaltic  soil  contain  abundance  of  magnesia  and  of 
potash,  while  trees  of  the  same  species  will  flourish  on  a  limestone  soil, 
and  in  their  ashes  lime  will  be  the  predominant  ingredient.  But  these 
cases  of  substitution  of  one  base  for  the  other  in  a  plant  are  still  but  rare 
exceptions  to  the  principle,  that  each  kind  of  plant  requires  for  its  vigor- 
ous  and  healthy  growth  to  be  supplied  with  inorganic  substances  of  a 
•  specific  nature  and  in  certain  quantity* 

It  is  this  principle  which  determines  the  more  successful  cultivation  of 
certain  plants  in  certain  soils.  Thus,  if  we  examine  the  composition  of 
the  ashes  of  wheat,  we  find  abundance  of  silica,  phosphoric  acid,  magne- 
sia, lime,  and  potash*  If  we  sow  wheat  in  a  soil  which  contains  neither 
potash  nor  phosphoric  acid,  some  of  the  materials  necessary  for  the  per- 
fection of  the  plant  being  absent,  the  crop  cannot  be  productive ;  but  if 
we  previously  manure  the  soil  with  bonedust,  with  ashes  of  weeds,  or 
other  substances  which  may  supply  the  necessary  inorganic  elements, 
these  will  be  absorbed,  and  the  plants  obtain  their  full  development. 
Even  when  the  quantity  of  the  required  inorganic  base  is  but  exceeding- 
ly minute,  it  will  still  be  collected  by  the  vital  action  of  the  plant  in  the 
necessary  qusuitity.  Thus,  in  most  sea*plants,  iodide  of  magnesium  ex- 
ists in  such  proportion  as  that  it  affords  the  universal  source  of  iodine  for 
all  technical  and  scientific  objects ;  and  yet  that  salt,  which  is  excess- 
ively soluble,  is  removed  by  the  plant  from  the  sea-water,  which  con- 
tains but  minute  traces  of  it,  and  is  retained  in  the  vegetable  tissue  by  a 
power  which  prevents  its  being  washed  out  again.  It  is  this  power  of  a 
plant  to  search  for  and  remove  from  the  soil  all  traces  of  those  inorganic 
bases  which  it  most  requires,  that  renders  many  soils  incapable  of  bear- 
ing successive  crops  of  the  same  kind,  without  the  intermediate  applica- 
tion of  suitable  mineral  manures.  But  if  the  soil  be  of  such  nature  as  to 
contain  itself  those  elements,  it  may  become  truly  inexhaustible  for  the 
growth  of  most  species  of  plant.     It  is  hence  that  soils  formed  by  the  de« 
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composition  of  basaltic  rocks  or  of  modern  lavas  are,  for  every  kind  of 
crop,  some  of  the  roost  productive  ;  the  facility  with  which  these  rocb 
are  decomposed  by  the  action  of  air  and  water,  provides  a  constant  sup- 
ply of  soil  absolutely  new,  and  from  the  constitution  of  these  rocks,  the 
great  variety  of  their  mineral  components  renders  such  soil  abundant  in 
every  element  that  plants  in  general  require. 

Of  the  Constitution  of  Soils  and  of  Manures. 

From  what  has  been  already  said,  it  is  easy  to  judge  of  the  circuro. 
stances  which  render  a  soil  barren  or  productive,  but  from  the  importance 
of  the  subject  to  vegetable  physiology  and  to  agriculture,  it  requires  more 
detailed  examination. 

The  organic  elements  of  the  plant  being  derived  for  the  most  part  from 
the  atmosphere,  the  office  of  the  soil,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  is  re- 
duced to  supplying  to  the  roots,  during  those  periods  when  there  is  not 
a  sufficient  expanse  of  foliage  to  absorb  nutriment  from  the  air,  the  car- 
bonic acid  produced  by  the  gradual  rotting  of  the  ligneous  matter,  and 
ulmine,  and  ammonia  from  the  azotized  elements  of  the  manure.  For 
this  purpose  the  soil  is,  in  respect  to  its  mineral  composition,  unimpor- 
tant ;  it  should  be  porous,  in  order  to  admit  of  the  easy  penetration  of  the 
rootlets,  and  to  allow  free  access  of  oxygen  to  the  organic  matter  to  form 
carbonic  acid ;  it  should  yet  be  close  enough  to  retain  moisture  in  the 
average  intervals  of  rain,  in  order  that  the  water  necessary  for  vegeta* 
tion  may  not  be  absent. 

These  physical  conditions  are  not,  however,  combined  in  any  one  kind 
of  mineral  material.  If  we  take  a  soil  of  pure  sand  or  of  pure  limestone, 
we  find  them  so  loose  and  porous  that  the  water  filters  oft  almost  imme- 
diately after  falling,  and  the  plants  necessarily  perish.  If  a  soil  consist 
of  pure  clay,  its  tenacity  would  be  such  as  totally  to  prevent  the  access  . 
of  air,  and  all  growth  of  the  absorbing  filaments  of  the  roots.  To  com- 
bine the  two  proper  conditions  of  a  soil,  the  clay  should  be  mixed  with 
the  porous  material,  in  proportions  which  vary  with  the  nature  of  the 
plant  to  be  cultivated ;  and  thus  the  simplest  soil,  in  order  to  fulfil  its 
physical  conditions,  as  supplemental  to  the  atmosphere,  should  contain  two 
mineral  substances,  of  which  one  should  be  clay,  and  the  other  lime  or 
silica ;  and  as  in  practice,  unless  for  some  special  object,  the  presence  of 
caustic  lime  would  prove  injurious  to  the  absorbing  rootlets,  this  should 
be  present,  combined  with  carbonic  acid,  as  in  any  of  the  usual  varietiea 
of  limestone  rocks. 

The  proper  action  of  the  soil,  that  which*  it  exercises  independently  of 
its  office  in  replacing  the  atmosphere,  is  to  supply  to  the  plant  those  in- 
organic constituents,  the  importance  of  which  have  been  already  shown. 
For  this  purpose,  a  far  greater  complexity  of  constitution  is  required. 
Thus  there  is  no  plant  that  does  not  contain  both  lime  and  silica,  and 
hence,  in  the  simplest  soil,  both  must  be  present.  There  is  scarcely  a 
plant  whose  ashes  do  not  contain  a  fixed  alkali,  generally  potash ;  and 
hence  minerals  which  may  yield,  by  their  decomposition,  the  necessary 
quantity  of  that  base,  should  be  present  in  a  fertile  soil.  For  most  plants, 
also,  magnesia  must  be  supplied ;  and  for  many,  and  especially  the  vari- 
ous kinds  of  corn,  phosphoric  acid.  In  average  soils,  most  of  these  bodies 
are  naturally  present  in  the  necessary  degree.  When  the  soil  has  origi- 
nated in  the  decomposition  of  granitic  or  of  slaty  rocks,  the  silica,  the  al- 
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nmina,  and  the  potash  are  abundantly  supplied  from  feldspar  and  from 
mica ;  lime  and  magnesia  also  may  be  derived  from  associated  minerals ; 
but,  in  general,  it  is  necessary  to  add  lime  to  such  soils,  in  order  that  the 
quantity  necessary  to  full  fertility  may  be  present.  In  purely  limestone 
soils,  clay  and  silicious  gravel  must  be  added ;  and  to  make  up  the  defi- 
ciency in  potash,  the  ashes  of  other  plants  and  cinders  of  coal.  If  the 
soil  be  purely  silicious,  the  addition  of  clay  and  lime  (marl)  may  bring  it 
to  the  proper  composition* 

In  these  few  words  are  contained  the  theory  of  what  are  termed  miner- 
al manures,  with  few  exceptions.  In  adding  lime  or  marl,  bonedust  or 
cinders,  to  a  soil,  we  either  render  its  physical  condition  of  porosity  and 
tenacity  more  suitable  to  the  circumstances  of  the  plant,  or  we  supply 
some  ingredient  which  was  either  primitively  deficient  in  the  soil,  or  had 
been  removed  from  it  by  a  previous  crop  of  the  same  kind.  On  this  last 
condition  is  founded  also  the  necessity,  in  an  economic  agriculture,  of 
alternating  crops  which  take  up  from  the  ground  materials  of  different 
kinds.  Thus,  if  wheat  be  grown  upon  a  soil,  the  rocky  substance  of  which 
is  rich  in  potash  and  phosphoric  acid,  the  crops  will,  after  a  few  years,  be 
unproductive,  and  the  soil  impoverished,  because  the  rock  decomposes  too 
slowly  to  supply  materials  for  the  wheat  as  fast  as  they  are  required ;  but 
if  we  take  from  that  soil  a  crop  of  wheat  but  once  in  three  years,  and  in- 
terpose some  other  plant,  as  trefoil,  which  takes  up  but  little  potash  and 
DO  phosphoric  acid,  the  soil  has  time  to  recover  its  constitution,  and  the 
series  of  crops,  thus  arranged  in  rotatory  order,  so  far  from  impoverishing 
the  soil,  may  bring  it  to  a  higher  degree  of  richness,  by  the  additions  made 
to  its  azotized  organic  components  by  the  roots  and  rejected  leaves  of  the 
various  crops  which  are  left  upon  it,  and  the  manure  derived  from  the  con- 
sumption of  its  produce  by  animals* 

The  advantage  of  a  rotation  of  crops  may  be  thus  deduced  from  the 
necessity  of  the  soil  renewing  its  mineral  constituents,  by  the  gradual 
decomposition  of  the  subjacent  rocky  matter  (subsoil).  But  the  obser- 
vations of  Macaire  and  Decandolle  indicate  another  and  not  less  im- 
portant reason  for  its  use.  These  physiologists  have  found,  that  from 
the  rootlets  of  a  plant  the  same  process  of  excretion  is  carried  on  as  by 
its  stem  and  leaves,  and  that  brown-coloured  substances  are  exuded, 
which  possess  much  analogy  with  tannin,  and  which  are  poisonous  to 
plants  of  the  same  kind  when  dissolved  in  the  water  with  which  their 
roots  are  supplied.  On  the  other  hand,  the  excretory  products  of  one 
plant  may  be  used  without  injury,  and  even  advantageously,  for  the 
growth  of  another  plant  of  a  different  natural  family ;  and  in  this  respect 
the  grasses  and  the  leguminous  plants  are  most  remarkable.  It  is  hence, 
probably,  for  example,  that  wheat  unfits  the*  soil  for  the  growth  of  an- 
other crop  of  wheat,  not  merely  by  removing  the  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid  which  is  required  for  the  perfection  of  its  parts,  but  it  also  gives  out 
a  substance  poisonous  to  a  plant  of  the  same  kind,  but  which  acts  bene- 
ficially upon  the  rootlets  of  a  leguminous  plant,  favouring  its  growth, 
while  the  soil  has  time  to  regain  from  the  subsoil  the  inorganic  mate- 
rials of  which  it  had  been  deprived. 

The  utility  of  manures  may  now  be  easily  understood ;  their  action  is 
either  as  bone-earth,  marl,  lime,  cinders,  or  silicious  gravel,  to  supply  to 
the  soil  some  mineral  ingredient  in  which  it  had  been  deficient,  or  te 
provide,  as  by  the  ordinary  vegetable  or  animal  manures,  soot,  &c.,  or« 
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ganic  matter,  which,  by  its  decomposition,  may  give  out  carbonic  add 
and  ammonia  for  the  nutrition  of  the  young  plants.  In  aonne  few  cant 
the  action  of  manures  is  more  indirect ;  thus  the  leguminous  plants  (tie* 
foil)  require  but  little  inorganic  matter,  but  much  ammonia,  and  yet 
there  is  no  manure  so  efficient  in  the  promotion  of  their  growth  as  plas- 
ter of  Paris  (sulphate  of  lime).  The  plant,  however,  contains  no  sul- 
phate of  lime ;  it  is  not  absorbed.  The  action  of  this  manure  appears 
to  be,  as  was  first  suggested  by  Liebig,  that,  acting  on  those  substances 
of  the  ulmine  family  which  always  retain  a  large  quantity  of  amnxNua 
intimately  united  in  the  soil,  it  forms,  by  double  decomposition,  ulmats 
of  lime  and  sulphate  of  ammonia,  which  last,  being  soluble,  is  easily  ab- 
sorbed by  the  rootlets  of  the  plant,  and  the  nitrogen  assimilated  to  its 
tissues. 

With  regard  to  organic  manures,  their  great  value  depends  on  the  pro- 
portion  of  nitrogen  they  supply.  In  plants,  the  great  mass  of  nitrogen  is 
always  deposited  in  organs,  as  the  seed,  the  tuber,  ^kc.,  which,  for  that 
very  reason,  are  sought  after  and  collected  by  man,  either  as  (bod,  or  fisr 
medicinal  purposes,  from  the  active  (azotized)  principles  they  contain. 
The  roots,  stems,  and  leaves  of  plants,  such  as  are  rejected  in  the  col- 
lection of  the  crop,  contain  little  nitrogen,  they  being  rejected  as  useless 
for  that  very  reason.  Hence  the  residue  of  a  former  season  may  manure 
the  land  abundantly  so  far  as  carbon  is  concerned,  but  be  quite  incapable 
of  supplying  nitrogen,  and  in  providing  materials  for  a  future  abundant 
crop.  The  object  of  the  agriculturist  must  be,  so  far  as  organic  mate- 
rial is  concerned,  to  supply  nitrogen,  especially  for  such  plants  as  the 
different  species  of  corn,  which  are  incapable  of  deriving  that  important 
element  directly  from  the  atnnosphere.  The  value  of  an  organic  manure 
may  therefore,  for  practical  purposes,  be  considered  as  being  measured 
by  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  which  it  contains,  and  the  directness  or  in- 
directness of  the  benefit  derivable  from  it  depends  upon  the  manner  in 
which  the  nitrogen  is  combined.  If  mere  ammoniacal  salts  be  used,  or 
materials,  as  animal  manures,  urine,  dec,  which  soon  form  ammoniacal 
salts  by  their  putrefaction,  the  whole  benefit  of  the  manure  is  given  to 
the  crops  immediately  succeeding  its  application ;  but  if  organic  sub- 
stances be  employed  which  resist  decomposition,  their  nitrogen  is  evolved 
but  slowly ;  and  though  little  immediate  amelioration  be  observed  from 
their  addition  to  the  soil,  their  influence  is  gradually  and  steadily  exerted, 
and  becomes  ultimately  sensible  to  the  full  degree  proportional  to  the 
nitrogen  they  contain. 

A  mode  of  restoring  to  the  soil  the  principles  it  had  lost  by  indiscreet 
cultivation,  is  that  o^  fallowing.  It  is  a  method  synonymous  with  an 
ignorant  and  improvident  agriculture.  The  soil  having,  by  over  work, 
lost,  on  the  one  hand,  some  of  its  essential  mineral  ingredients,  requires 
time  to  gather,  by  the  decomposition  of  the  underlying  subsoil  or  rock, 
a  proper  quantity  of  them  to  supply  the  elements  of  the  succeeding  crops, 
and  having  been  deprived  of  its  organic  elements,  especially  the  nitrogen, 
it  must  be  allowed  to  gain  from  the  atmosphere  a  suitable  quantity  of  am* 
monia,  or  by  the  gradual  rotting  of  the  roots  of  the  preceding  crop,  a  quan- 
tity of  carbonic  acid  suitable  to  the  wants  of  that  which  is  to  follow.  But 
all  of  these  effects  may  be  more  perfectly  and  more  profitably  secured  by 
the  intervention,  in  a  succession  suitably  arranged,  of  other  crops,  which 
exercise  upon  the  soil  actions  alternately  opposed.     Thus,  if  we  arrange 
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that  wheat,  which  probably  removes  from  the  soil  a  greater  quantity  and 
a  greater  number  of  elements  than  any  other  crop,  shall  be  succeeded  by 
sown  grasses,  for  forage  or  hay,  which,  as  they  are  not  allowed  to  mature 
thdr  seeds,  exercise  but  little  deteriorating  action ;  these,  again,  by  oats, 
the  exhausting  power  of  which  is  but  one  sixth  that  of  wheat ;  then  peaso 
or  beans  manured ;  that  these  be  followed  by  barley,  the  exhausting  power 
of  which  is  one  third,  and  this  by  a  manured  green  crop,  the  soil  may  be 
brought  into  a  condition  superior  to  that  from  which  we  had  set  out,  and 
the  series  may  be  recommenced  with  wheat,  the  soil  being  every  season 
economized.  This  is  but  one  of  the  many  kinds  of  rotation  which  have 
been  found  by  experienced  agriculturists  to  be  as  beneficial  in  practice  as 
theory  indicates  that  they  ought  to  be ;  and  no  other  reason  can  be  assign- 
ed for  allowing  a  field  to  lie  idle  every  second  or  third  year,  but  ignorance 
on  the  part  of  the  farmer  of  what  could  otherwise  be  done  with  it. 

It  remains  only  to  notice,  in  relation  to  the  theory  of  the  growth  of 
plants,  a  few  additional  circumstances  connected  with  the  formation  of 
some  of  their  peculiar  principles.  It  is  not  unusual  to  hear,  from  even 
intelligent  agriculturists,  objections  to  the  cultivation  of  certain  plants,  on 
the  grounds  of  their  exhausting  the  soil  too  much.  A  plant  exlmusts  the 
soil  only  in  consequence  of  its  forming  in  proportional  quantity  some  sub* 
stance,  the  elements  of  which  are  derived  from  the  soil,  and  which  con- 
stitute in  almost  every  case  the  valuable  portion  of  the  plant.  Wheat 
exhausts  the  soil,  because  it  derives  therefrom  the  large  quantity  of  nitro- 
gen which  its  grain  contains ;  but  it  is  precisely  that  great  quantity  of 
nitrogen  which  renders  wheat  more  valuable  in  the  market  than  oats  or 
barley.  Tobacco  exhausts  the  soil,  because  it  takes  up  abundance  of 
nitrogen,  with  which  it  forms  its  nicotine  ;  the  more  of  the  active  princi- 
ple the  plant  produces,  the  more  it  exhausts  the  soil ;  but  in  the  same 
proportion,  the  greater  value  does  it  possess  when  sold.  To  produce 
indigo,  nitrogen  must  be  supplied  to  the  plants  by  abundance  of  rich 
manure ;  no  crop  is  more  exhausting  ;  but  without  the  nitrogen  no  col- 
ouring matter  could  be  formed,  and  the  plant  would  be  completely  worth- 
less. Examples  of  this  kind  might  be  adduced  in  any  number;  but  these 
suf&cc  to  place  in  a  distinct,  though  popular  aspect,  the  general  principle, 
that  where  a  plant  exhausts  the  soil,  especially  as  to  its  nitrogen,  it  is  for 
the  production  of  the  substance  which  gives  the  plant  its  commercial 
value  and  importance,  and  that  hence  the  quantity  of  manure  necessary 
for  the  production  of  an  abundant  crop  is  fully  repaid  by  the  improved 
quality  of  the  produce. 

Without  seeking  to  enter  into  the  general  question  of  the  influence  of 
the  physical  agents  on  vegetation,  which  for  its  discussion  would  require 
more  extended  limits,  and  lead  to  considerations  too  &r  removed  from 
chemistry  to  justify  its  introduction,  I  shall,  in  concluding  this  sketch  of 
the  chemistry  of  vegetation,  notice  the  peculiar  action  which  light  exer- 
cises upon  plants.  It  is  not  merely  that  it  acts  as  a  general  stimulus,  and 
thtis  provokes  the  activity  of  nutrition,  which  determines  the  ultimate  re- 
sult of  the  purification  of  the  atmosphere  by  plants,  and  that  its  withdraw.' 
al  is  followed,  with  plants  as  with  higher  beings,  by  a  torpor  and  tendency 
to  rest,  which  closes  their  petals,  and  folds  their  leaves  at  night.  But  in 
the  production  of  the  coloured  parts  of  plants  the  agency  of  light  is  indis. 
pensable.  A  plant  which  grows  in  darkness,  as  in  the  gallery  of  a  mine, 
no  matter  to  what  size  its  form  may  reach  by  means  of  a  copious  supply 
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of  food,  remaios  soft,  its  wood  unformed,  its  coloar  pale ;  the  cMoropfa^ffl 
not  being  generated,  unless  under  the  influence  of  light.  For  culuiarf 
purposes,  precisely  this  effect  is  produced  by  covering  up  the  atems  of 
celery  and  asparagus,  the  softness  and  whiteness  admired  upon  the  table 
being  the  evidence  of  the  sick  and  abortive  organization  oi  the  stem. 

The  action  of  light  in  fovouring  the  production  of  colour  in  plants  is, 
however,  accompanied  by  a  more  material  change.  The  petala,  and  all 
coloured  parts  of  plants,  except  the  leaves,  absorb  oxygen  from  the  air. 
This  is  precisely  what  we  find  a  number  of  bodies  to  effect,  when  pass- 
ing from  their  colourless  condition  to  that  in  which  their  proper  colour 
is  displayed.  Thus  white  indigo  becomes  blue  by  abeorlnng  oxygen. 
Thus  rocelline,  by  absorbing  oxygen  and  giving  off  water,  forms  ery- 
throlitmic  acid.  It  is  thus,  too,  by  deoxidizing  agents,  we  may  remove  the 
colour  from  logwood,  archil,  and  the  flowers  of  most  plants,  and  restore 
their  tints  by  again  admitting  it.  Frequently,  also,  the  generation  of  the 
coloured  substance  is  accompanied  not  merely  by  an  absorption  of  oxy. 
gen,  but  by  an  escape  of  carbonic  acid ;  this,  which  is  shown  in  the  hi- 
boratory  in  forming  orceine  ft'om  erythrine,  appears  to  take  place  in  the 
tissues  of  most  flowers,  which  rapidly  give  out  carbonic  acid  for  some 
time  after  they  have  first  opened. 

In  similar  actions,  carried  on  in  the  laboratory  by  means  of  chloriae, 
the  influence  of  light  in  furthering  the  removal  of  hydrogen,  and  even  of 
carbon,  if  water  be  present,  is  most  remarkable,  and  illustrates  the  opera- 
tion of  that  physical  agent  in  producing  the  colours  of  plants  in  a  distinct 
and  satisfactory  way.  This  action  has  been,  however,  so  fully  noticed 
in  describing  the  general  chemical  agencies  of  light  (p.  172)  and  the  ac- 
tion of  chlorine  on  colouring  matters  (p.  622),  that  I  deem  it  necessary 
only  to  refer  to  what  has  b^n  there  said  upon  the  subject. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

OF  ANIMAL  CHEMISTRT. 

In  describing  the  various  classes  of  organic  bodies  which  have  hitherto 
come  under  our  notice,  I  have  made  no  distinction  as  to  their  animal  or 
vegetable  origin,  for  the  point  of  view  under  which  they  were  then  con. 
sidered,  and  the  properties  which  they  manifested,  were  independent  of 
their  source.  It  was  thus  with  ethal,  the  fatty  acids,  and  colouring  mat- 
ters ;  and,  indeed,  in  many  instances,  the  same  substances  were  found  to 
be  products  of  both  kingdoms  of  organized  nature.  In  the  present  chap, 
ter  I  purpose  to  describe,  so  far  as  our  accurate  knowledge  extends,  the 
chemical  history  of  those  bodies  which  I  characterized  in  another  place 
(p.  468)  as  being  rather  organized  than  organic;  as  constituting,  not 
merely  a  product  of  the  vital  operations  of  the  being,  but  the  mechanism 
itself  by  which  these  vital  operations  are  carried  on ;  as  making  part  of 
the  tissues  essential  to  its  proper  organization  and  life,  and  as  being, 
while  in  connexion  with  the  animal,  and  participating  in  its  life,  protect- 
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ed  from  the  truly  chemical  reactions  of  their  proper  elements,  wliich, 
after  tlw  death  of  the  animal,  especially  in  contact  with  air  and  water, 
rapidly  assume  simpler  Torms  of  union,  and,  breaking  up  the  complex  an- 
imal tissue  into  a  crowd  of  binary  compounds,  induce  the  chaogc  well 
linown  as  piUre/action. 

In  connexion  with  these  substances,  which  form  the  basis  of  the  tissues 
and  organs  of  the  animal  frame,  1  will  bring  under  survey  the  processes 
by  which,  from  the  atmosphere,  or  from  the  materials  of  our  food,  lb? 
■ubstauce  of  our  organs  is  coulinually  renewed,  their  growth  provided 
for,  and  the  conditions  necessary  for  the  continuance  of  health  and  life 
maintained.  The  functions  of  respiration  and  of  digestion,  so  far  as  the 
chemical  phenomena  which  they  embrace  are  hnown ;  the  composition  of 
those  secretions  and  excretions,  whose  agency  in  the  furtherance  of  those 
processes  has  been  studied,  will  here  be  described  ;  and,  finally,  the  com- 
position of  those  excretions  which  have  for  their  office  the  separation  of 
elements  unlit  for  the  nutrition  of  the  beings,  or  which  are  not  intended 
for  its  support. 

In  each  of  these  divisions  1  shall  add  to  the  description  of  the  compo- 
sition and  properties  of  these  tissues  or  secretions  in  the  state  of  health, 
such  facts  in  reference  to  the  modifications  introduced  by  disease,  as 
have  been  observed  with  proper  accuracy. 

t  SECTION  L 

OF  THB  COUFOSITION  OF  THS  AMIUAL  TISS0B3. 
A.  Of  the  AlbumiTwua  Materials  of  the  Titsves. 
Of  Fibrine. 
This  substance  constitutes  the  basis  of  the  muscular  tissue,  and  forms 
important  constituent  of  the  blood.  In  the  latter  it  exists  dissolved 
during  life,  but  separates  after  death  or  extraction  from  the  body,  produ- 
cing, with  the  colouring  material,  the  phenomenon  of  coagulation.  In 
the  muscles,  the  fibrine  is  arranged  in  a  truly  organized  and  living  con- 
dition, conati  luting  the  contractile  fibres,  in  which  it  is' so  interwoven 
with  nervous  and  vascular  filaments  as  to  render  its  isolation  impossible. 
To  obtain  pure  fibrine,  therefore,  we  have  recourse  to  blood,  which,  if  im- 
mediately on  being  drawn  it  be  briskly  agitated  with  a  Utile  bundle  of  twigs, 
does  not  coagulate,  but  the  fibrine  is  deposited  on  the  twigs  in  soft  tenacious 
masses,  which,  being  washed  lo  remove  any  adhering  colouring  matter, 
and  digested  in  alcohol  and  ether  to  remove  same  traces  of  fatty  substan- 
ces which  adhere  to  it,  constitute  pure  fibrine,  which  may  be  dried  by  a 
gentle  heat,  and  appears  then  as  a  yellowish  opaque  mass,  hard,  tasteless, 
and  .inodorous  :  if  it  bo  at  all  transparent,  this  results  from  traces  of  ad- 
hering fat.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether  ;  it  absorbs,  how. 
ever,  so  much  water  as  to  treble  its  weight,  and  thereby  recovers  the 
volume,  soflnesB,  and  flexibility  it  possessed  before  being  dried.  This 
moisture  is  not  sensible  to  the  hand,  but  by  strong  pressure  between  folds 
of  bibulous  paper  it  may  be  removed,  and  the  fibrine  rendered  complete- 
ly dry.  When  boiled  with  water  for  a  great  length  of  time,  fibrine  is  de. 
composed  and  dissolves,  but  it  does  not  form  any  kind  of  gelatine. 

Fibrine  is  remarkable  for  decomposing  deuloxide  of  hydrogen  rapidly 
by  catalytic  force  (p.  235, 258),  evolving  oxygen.     Several  of  the  animal 
"    oea  produce  this  elfect,  though  not  containing  fibrine.     Albumen  is, 
rever,  totally  destitute  of  it. 
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Fibrine  absorbs  cold  oil  of  vitiioU  and  swells  up  to  a  yellow  tran8|» 
rent  jelly.  On  the  addition  of  water,  it  shrinks  up  and  becomes  hani ; 
but  if  all  the  excess  of  acid  be  washed  away,  the  residual  mass,  which  is 
a  neutral  compound  of  ilbrine  and  sulphuric  acid,  dissolves  in  pure  water. 
With  nitric  acid,  fibrine  evolves  nitrogen  and  nitric  oxide,  and  forms  a 
yellow  powder,  xanthoproteic  acid,  to  which  I  shall  shortly  recur.  Tri- 
basic  phosphoric  acid  and  acetic  acid  dissolve  fibrine.  The  solution  is 
precipitated  by  the  mineral  acids  and  by  caustic  potash,  an  excess  of 
which  last,  however,  redissolves  the  precipitate.  The  mono,  or  bibasic 
phosphoric  acids,  act  as  sulphuric  acid  towards  fibrine.  If  perfectly  drj 
fibrine  be  digested  in  strong  muriatic  acid,  it  swells  up,  and  after  a  few 
minutes  dissolves  into  a  rich  dark  blue  liquid.  No  gas  is  evolved.  This 
blue  liquor  is  precipitated  by  yellow  prussiate  of  potash. 

Fibrine  is  dissolved  even  by  a  dilute  solution  of  caustic  potash,  and 
appears  thereby  to  neutralize  the  alkali  almost  completely.  This  sola* 
tion  is  coagulated  by  alcohol  and  by  acids,  but  not  by  heat.  The  pre. 
cipitates  given  by  acetic  and  tribasic  phosphoric  acids  are  redissolved  by 
an  excess. 

If  sulphate  of  soda  or  nitrate  of  potash  be  a^ded  to  newly-drawn  blood, 
its  coagulation  is  prevented ;  and  if  fibrine  be  digested  in  a  strong  solution 
of  nitre,  it  dissolves,  forming  a  thick  liquid,  which  is  coagulated  by  beat, 
by  alcohol,  and  acids,  and  is  precipitated  by  the  salts  of  mercury,  lead,  and 
copper,  and  by  yellow  prussiate  of  potash.  This  property  of  fibrine  will 
again  come  under  notice. 

The  composition  of  fibrine  is  expressed  by  the  formula  CkoH^bo  .  N^p 
Omo+P-Ss*  It  contains,  besides,  minute  quantities  of  lime  and  magne- 
sia, so  that,  when  incinerated,  it  leaves  0*77  per  cent,  of  sulphates  and 
phosphates  of  those  bases. 

Of  Albumen. 

This  substance  is  even  more  extensively  distributed  through  the  animal 
frame  than  fibrine.  Like  fibrine,  it  exists  in  two  conditions,  one  soluble, 
and  the  other  insoluble  in  water ;  but  whereas  the  fibrine  becomes  insol- 
uble almost  instantly  on  being  withdrawn  from  the  body,  albumen  may 
retain  that  state  for  an  indefinite  time,  and  its  history  is  therefore  more 
complete.  In  its  soluble  form  it  exists  in  the  blood,  the  egg,  in  the  serous 
secretions,  in  the  humours  of  the  eye,  &c. ;  in  the  soluble  or  coaguUUed 
form,  it  constitutes  a  portion  of  most  of  the  solid  tissues.  Albumen  de- 
rives its  name  from  its  constituting  the  mass  of  white  of  egg. 

Soluble  Albumen, — This  is  obtained  in  the  solid  form  by  evaporatA 
to  dryness,  at  a  temperature  which  does  not  exceed  120°,  the  saHft  « 
blood,  or  white  of  egg,  the  membranous  investments  of  the  latter  Jm^ng 
been  torn  up  by  triturating  with  some  angular  fragments  of  glass.  ^f^Tbe 
dry  mass  is  yellow,  transparent,  hard,  tough,  and  contains,  besides  the 
albumen,  the  salts' and  some  other  constituents  of  the  blood,  or  white  of 
egg,  in  miMM|uantity.  These  are  extracted  by  digestion  in  alcohol 
and  ether,  wniCTi  leave  the  albumen  pure.  When  thus  completely  dry, 
it  may  be  heated  beyond  212°  wij^Juwt  passing  into  the  coagulated  condi* 
tion.  If  digested  >o  cold  water,  it  gii^dually  swells  up,  and  finally  dis. 
solves.  This  solut!o6,  when  heated  to  a  temperature  between  140^  and 
150°,  coagplates.  If  (Uiute,  the  solution  may  even  be  heated  to  165^ 
without  coagulating,  aijl,jrhen  present  in  very  small  quantity,  the  albu- 
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men  may  not  separate  until  the  water  boils.  When  once  coagulated  in 
this  manner,  albumen  is  totally  insoluble  in  water ;  it  is  changed  into  its 
second  form.  The  solution  of  albumen  is  precipitated  by  alcohol,  by 
acids,  and  metallic  salts,  exactly  as  the  solution  of  fibrine  in  saltpetre. 
The  only  distinction  that  can  be  drawn  between  the  two  is,  that  the  saline 
solution  of  fibrins  is  partially  decomposed  by  the  addition  of  a  large  quan- 
tity of  water. 

The  precipitates  yielded  by  solution  of  albumen  with  metallic  salts  are 
mixtures  of  two  distinct  substances,  one  a  compound  of  albumen  with  the 
acid,  the  other  a  compound  of  albumen  with  the  metallic  oxide  ;  the  for- 
mer is  generally  somewhat  soluble,  the  latter  insoluble ;  and  hence  results 
the  application  of  albumen  as  an  antidote  to  mineral  poisons,  as  corrosive 
sublimate  and  bluestone. 

Albumen  is  also  coagulated  by  many  organic  bodies,  as  tannic  acid 
and  kreosote,  which  last  acts  catalytically,  as  a  very  minute  quantity  of 
it  coagulates  a  large  quantity  of  albumen,  without  entering  into  combina- 
tion with  it. 

CaagukUed  Albumen  is  obtained  by  heating  serum  of  the  blood,  or  white 
of  egg,  to  between  140°  and  150°,  so  that  they  solidify ;  washing  the  mass 
with  water,  digesting  with  alcohol  and  ether  until  all  soluble  is  removed, 
and  then  drying  with  care.  Thus  prepared,  it  retains  some  inorganic 
salts,  principally  phosphate  of  lime,  from  which  it  may  be  obtained  free 
as  follows :  The  serum  of  the  blood  is  to  be  coagulated  by  muriatic  acid ; 
the  coagulum  washed  with  acidulated  water,  and  then  so  much  pure  water 
added  as  may  dissolve  it.  This  solution  being  then  decomposed  by  car- 
bonate  of  ammonia,  the  pure  albumen  is  separated  as  a  flocculent  white 
precipitate. 

When  dry,  it  is  yellow  and  transparent ;  in  every  chemical  character 
except  its  relation  to  deutoxide  of  hydrogen,  it  identifies  itself  with  fibrine, 
and  it  is  hence  unnecessary  to  repeat  the  details  of  these  reactions ;  in 
its  composition  it  is  very  closely  related  to  it ;  their  organic  element  is 
the  same,  and  they  ditTer  only  in  the  quantity  of  sulphur,  the  formula  of 
albumen  being  CmoHoo  •  N]ooOg4o+P-S4.  The  quantity  of  ashes  remain- 
ing from  albumen  is  greater  than  from  fibrine. 

The  comparative  history  of  these  bodies,  as  now  given,  leads  to  con- 
siderable doubt  as  to  how  far  they  are  chemically  distinct,  although  their 
physiological  characters  are  so  difierent.  Mulder,  to  whose  accurate 
researches  we  are  indebted  for  the  greater  part  of  our  knowledge  of  the 
constitution  of  these  bodies,  looks  upon  both  as  compounds  of  the  real 
organic  substance,  which  he  terms  Proteine^  with  sulphurets  of  phos- 
phorus. In  fact,  the  sulphur  and  phosphorus  may  be  removed  by  very 
simple  methods,  and  the  body  (protelne)  which  then  remains  deserves 
attentive  study. 

When  albumen,  fibrine,  cheese,  or  fiesh  is  freed,  by  digestion  in  wa- 
ter, alcohol,  and  ether,  from  all  bodies  soluble  in  these  Uquids,  and,  by 
dilute  muriatic  acid,  all  earthy  salts  have  been  removed,  it  is  to  be  dis« 
solved  in  a  dilute  solution  of  caustic  potash,  and  heated  to  120%  whereby 
the  sulphur  and  phosphorus  form  phosphate  of  potash  and  sulphuret  of 
potassium.  From  the  filtered  liquor  the  proteino  may  then  be  precipi- 
tated by  acetic  acid,  -wbich  must  be  added  only  in  very  slight  excess,  as 
otherwise  the  precipitate.' would  be  redissolved. 
.   Protelne  forms  grayish-white  gelatinous  flocks,  which,  when  dried,  be* 

4  P 
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come  hard  and  yellow,  and  give  an  amber-coloured  powder.  It  absorbi 
water,  swells  up,  and  regains  the  appearance  it  had  before  being  dried. 
By  long  boiling  with  water  it  is  decomposed  and  dissolved. 

Proteine  dissolves  in  all  very  dilute  acids,  forming  neutral  compounds 
which  are  insoluble  in  strong  acid  liquors,  and  are  hence  precipitated  oa 
the  addition  of  strong  acids,  except  the  acetic  and  tribajsic  phosphoric 
acids.  With  oil  of  vitriol  it  combines  as  described  under  the  head  of 
fibrine,  and  forms  Proteowlphuric  Acid.  It  combines  also  with  earthy 
•and  metallic  oxides,  forming  insoluble  compounds,  which  are  identical  in 
characters  with  those  obtained  with  albumen. 

The  composition  of  proteine,  as  found  by  Mulder,  and  confirmed  by 
the  analyses  of  its  acid  and  basic  combinations,  is  expressed  by  the  for- 
mula C«>Hk  .  NftOta.  We  may  evidently  consider  albumen  and  fibrine 
as  compounds  of  proteine ;  for  if  we  represent  proteine  by  the  symbol 
Prt.,  albumen  becomes  Prt«+P*S4*  and  fibrine  is  Prtao+P-^  I  consider, 
however,  that  the  state  of  combination  of  these  bodies  xequires  some  fiur. 
ther  consideration. 

It  is  found  that  proteine  constitutes  the  basis,  not  merely  of  the  animal 
substances  now  under  examination,  but  that  it  is  obtained  also  from  ve- 
getable albumen,  gluten,  and  legumine  (p.  538),  and  constitutes  the  pure 
caseous  matter  of  milk,  and  that  the  similarity  of  properties  and  compo- 
sition in  these  bodies  is  such  as  to  justify  us  in  looking  upon  them  as 
identical.  We  have  seen  that,  between  albumen  and  fibrine,  the  dis. 
tinctive  chemical  characters  are,  if  any,  so  tiivial  as  to  leave  no  firm 
ground  for  their  distinction  in  that  way ;  and  if  we  examine  the  evidence 
of  their  being  compounds  of  proteine  with  sulphur  and  phosphorus,  we 
shall  find  them  quite  inconclusive.  First,  it  is  not  certain  that  such  sul- 
phurets  of  phosphorus  exist  as  P.Sg  and  P.S4 ;  second,  the  compounds  of 
sulphur  and  phosphorus  do  not  manifest  any  tendency  whatsoever  to 
combination ;  and,  third,  in  all  the  reactions  of  albumen  and  fibrine,  the 
proteine  on  the  one  hand,  the  sulphur  and  phosphorus  on  the  other,  act 
as  if  they  were  totally  distinct.  I  look  upon  albumen  and  fibrine,  while 
in  connexion  with  the  body,  as  organized  and  living  substances,  in  whose 
functions  the  minute  quantity  of  sulphur  and  phosphorus  may  act  an  im- 
portant part  as  a  catalytic  body.  The  proteine  I  consider,  not,  with 
Mulder,  as  the  basis  of  our  tissues,  but  as  the  simplest  product  of  their 
decomposition.  It  enters  in  combination  with  acids  and  with  bases,  as 
indigo  or  morphia  do,  which  I  look  upon  as  totally  foreign  to  the  char- 
acter of  a  body  possessed  of  vital  properties. 

Having  thus  described  what  I  consider  to  be  the  true  place  of  proteine, 
in  relation  to  albumen  and  fibrine,  I  shall  briefly  notice  some  of  its  de- 
rived compounds. 

Chloroprote'ic  Acid  is  formed  by  passing  chlorine  into  a  solution  of  al- 
bumen. It  is  as  white  powder.  Its  formula  is  C«>Hn  .  NjO„+C1.04. 
By  ammonia  it  is  decomposed,  nitrogen  being  evolved,  and  a  white  sub- 
stance formed,  Oxyproteine^  the  formula  of  which  is  C40H31  .  NjOu. 

The  formation  of  XaiUhoproieic  Acid^  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on 
fibrine,  has  been  already  noticed.  It  is  an  orange.yellow  powder ;  when 
washed  from  adhering  acid,  tasteless  and  inodorous,  but  reddens  moist 
litmus  paper.  Insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  it  unites  with  acids, 
forming  compounds  which  are  pale  yellow,  and  insoluble ;  with  bases  it 
forms  soluble  salts,  generally  deep  red  coloured.    Its  formula  ia  C^JU^  • 
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B.  Of  the  Gelatinous  Canstituenis  of  the  Tissues^ 

Of  Gelatine. 

When  the  skin,  cellular  or  serous  tissues,  tendons,  and  some  forms  of 
cartilage,  as  that  of  bones,  are  boiled  in  water,  they  dissolve  in  great  |>art, 
and  form  a  solution  which  gelatinizes  on  cooling.  Some  of  these  tissues, 
as  the  skin,  dissolve  easily,  and  almost  completely ;  others  dissolve  but 
partly,  and  leave  behind  a  quantity  of  coagulated  albumen.  In  most 
kinds  of  cartilage,  a  very  prolonged  boiling  is  necessary  to  extract  any 
sensible  quantity  of  gelatine.  These  various  tissues  are  thus  found  to 
consist  of  albumen  and  gelatine,  united  in  various  proportions,  and  each 
presenting  various  degrees  of  condensation  of  texture,  but  by  boiling  they 
may  be  completely  separated  from  each  other. 

The  gelatine  is  known  in  commerce  as  the  material  of  isinglass  and  of 
common  glue.  When  pure  it  is  colourless  and  transparent,  very  spa- 
ringly soluble  in  cold  water,  by  contact  with  which,  however,  it  swells 
up  and  soflens.  In  hot  water  it  dissolves  readily,  and  on  cooling,  forms 
80  strong  a  jelly,  that  with  j^th  part  it  is  a  consistent  solid.  It  is  insolu. 
ble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  When  a  solution  of  gelatine  is  long  exposed 
to  the  air,  or  frequently  heated  and  cooled,  it  undergoes  a  commencement 
of  putrefaction,  and  loses  its  property  of  gelatinizing.  The  composition 
of  gelatine,  by  Mulder's  analyses,  is  expressed  by  the  formula  CiaHjo  • 

The  action  of  reagents  on  gelatine  is  in  some  cases  of  high  interest. 
By  digestion  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  as  with  caustic  potash,  the  same 
results  are  obtained.  Ammonia  is  evolved,  a  white  crystalline  body 
{Leucine)  and  a  sweet  substance  {Sugar  of  Gelatine)  are  formed.  They 
are  separated  from  each  other,  and  from  some  less  important  products, 
by  repeated  crystallizations.  From  its  alcoholic  solution,  Leucine  sep* 
arates  in  bHlliant  colourless  plates.  It  feels  greasy,  is  tasteless  and  ino- 
dorous  ;  heated  to  336^,  it  sublimes  totally  unchanged.  It  dissolves  in 
twenty-eight  parts  of  cold  water,  but  requires  625  parts  of  alcohol,  and  is 
insoluble  in  ether  ;  its  formula  is  CisH^ .  N.O4.  It  combines  with  nitric 
acid  to  form  Nitroleucic  Acid,  which  crystallizes  in  brilliant  needles,  and 
forms  with  bases  neutral  salts.    Its  formula  is  CuHis .  N.04+N.05Aq. 

The  Sugar  of  Gelatine  crystallizes  from  its  solution  in  alcohol,  by  spon- 
taneous evaporation,  in  large  prisms,  which  are  colourless,  taste  sweet, 
and  feel  gritty  between  the  teeth.  It  is  decomposed  by  heat.  At  60^  ijt 
dissolves  in  five  parts  of  water,  but  it  is  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether.  The  crystals  consist  of  CieHu  .  NfOn+S  Aq.  It  forms,  with 
bases,  well-characterized  compounds,  and  unites  also  with  nitric  acid. 

When  acted  on  by  chlorine,  gelatine  is  converted  into  a  white  floccu. 
lent  substance,  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolved  by  an  excess  of  gelatine. 
Its  composition  is  expressed  by  the  formula  Cgfl^  .  NgC^+Cl.Of,  con- 
sisting,  therefore,  of  four  atoms  of  unaltered  gelatine  and  one  atom  of 
chlorous  acid.  Grelatine  is  not  precipitated  either  by  solutions  of  ordina- 
ry  or  of  basic^alum  ;  but  if  a  solution  of  common  salt  be  also  mixed,  the 
gelatine  falls  down,  combined  with  alumina,  as  it  decomposes  the  muri- 
ate of  alumina  which  is  then  formed.  On  this  principle  is  founded  the 
manufacture  of  white  leather,  by  a  kind  of  tanning  with  alum. 

The  most  important  compound  of  gelatine  is  that  with  tannic  acid, 
which  constitutes  ordinary  kiather.    This  reaction  is  so  distinct,  that  (mo 
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part  of  gelatine  in  5000  of  water  is  at  once  detected  by  the  infusion  o( 
gallfi.  The  constitution  of  the  precipitate  varies  according  as  one  or 
other  of  these  nmterials  is  employed  in  excess,  the  tannic  acid  and  ge- 
latine being  capable  of  uniting  in  at  least  three  diifferent  proportions ;  100 
parts  of  dry  gelatine  combine  with  186  parts  of  tannic  acid,  when  tho 
fatter  is  in  great  excess :  this  compound  contains  an  atom  of  each  ingre* 
dient. 

The  technical  applications  of  gelatine  are  numerous,  and,  for  the  most 
part,  well  known.  For  glueing  together  wood,  paper,  &c.,  thickening 
colours,  filling  up  the  pores  of  writing  paper,  and  as  isinelass  and  calyer 
feet  jelly,  an  article  of  food,  it  is  abundantly  employed ;  but  its  most  im« 
portant  use  is  in  the  manufacture  of  leather.  The  skins  are  cleaned  by 
digestion  with  lime  and  scraping  with  a  knife,  from  the  hair  and  epider* 
mis  on  the  one,  and  the  loose  cellular  tissue  on  the  other  side,  and  then 
steeped  in  pits  containing  an  infusion  of  oak  bark,  valonia,  sumach,  or 
other  of  the  substances  rich  in  tannic  acid  (p.  601).  At  first  the  tan* 
ning  liquor  is  used  very  weak,  as  otherwise  the  surface  of  the  skin  wouki 
become  impervious,  and  the  interior  could  not  afterward  be  tanned ;  but 
having  passed  through  a  succession  of  liquors  gradually  becoming  strong* 
er,  the  skins  are  in  the  last  pit  interstratified  with  oak  bark,  and  so,  for  a 
considerable  time,  submitted  to  the  action  of  the  tannic  acid  in  its  high. 
est  state  of  concentration,  until  the  conversion  into  leather  is  complete 
throughout  the  entire  substance.  They  are  then  removed,  and  subjected 
to  finishing  and  cleaning  processes,  which  I  need  not  notice. 

Many  chemists  consider  that  gelatine  is  merely  a  product  of  the  de- 
composition of  albumen  or  fibrine  by  boiling  water,  and  not  a  true  con* 
stituent  of  the  tissues*  I  beUeve  this  idea  to  be  incorrect  on  the  fbllow. 
ing  grounds :  First,  pure  fibrine,  or  albumen,  gives  no  gelatine  by  boil* 
ing ;  second,  in  the  process  of  tanning,  the  tannic  acid  combines  with  ge- 
latine in  a  skin  which  has  never  been  boiled ;  and,  third,  that  we  can 
easily  understand  why  some  tissues  give  gelatine  more  easily  than  others 
by  the  different  degrees  of  condensation  in  their  structure  ;  but  I  rather 
consider  that  gelatine  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  organized  tissue,  of 
the  skin  or  cellular  membrane  that  proteine  does  to  the  fibrine  of  the 
blood,  being  really  a  product  of  its  death  and  decomposition,  though  the 
only  representative  of  it  which  we  can  have. 

Chondrine, — Those  cartilages  in  which  bone  is  not  deposited,  are  re- 
solved by  boiling  into  a  substance  possessing  much  analogy  to  gelatine, 
but  still  distinguished  from  it  by  the  following  properties  :  it  precipitates 
solutions  of  alum,  sulphate  of  iron,  and  acetate  of  lead,  and  is  precipita- 
ted by  acetic  acid,  none  of  which  bodies  have  any  action  on  ordinary  ge- 
latine, which,  however,  chondrine  resembles  in  all  its  other  characters ; 
in  composition,  however,  it  differs,  its  formula  being,  by  Mulder's  anal- 
ysis, CieHis .  N,07 ;  it,  however,  contains  a  trace  of  sulphur,  its  complete 
formula  being  C^Ufa  •  N4oO,4o+S.  The  physiologist  Muller,  to  whom 
the  discovery  of  chondrine  is  due,  considers  that  the  skeleton  of  cartila- 
ginous fishes  yields  a  third  variety  of  gelatine.  <' 

C.  OfihefaUy  Constituents  of  the  Tissues. 

The  fatty  bodies  already  described  in  Chapter  XXIII.,  although  con- 
tributing essentially  to  the  support  of  the  animal  frame,  are  mere  secre- 
tions, and  do  not  form  any  portion  of  its  organized  tissues.    The  sub- 
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-Stances  properly  included  under  the  present  head  are  the  constituents  of 
the  nervous  tissue,  such  as  it  is  found  in  the  brain,  the  spinal  cord,  and 
nerves. 

In  the  composition  of  the  brain  it  is  possible  to  distinguish  at  least 
three,  perhaps  five,  distinct  substances  of  a  fatty  nature ;  the  most  char* 
acteristic  and  important  is  termed  Cerehrote :  its  mode  of  preparation 
can  easily  be  gathered  from  its  characters  ;  it  is  a  white  powder,  taste- 
less and  inodorous,  feeling  not  at  all  greasy,  but  like  starch ;  when  heat- 
ed, it  does  not  melt  until  it  has  become  brown,  and  in  greaU  part  decom- 
posed ;  it  is  insoluble  in  water,  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol  or  ether  when 
cold,  but  abundantly  when  hot ;  on  cooling,  it  is  deposited  from  its  alco« 
holic  solution  as  a  white  powder,  not  at  all  crystalline ;  it  is  not  acted 
upon  by  alkalies.  In  composition  it  resembles  albumen,  containing  a 
large  quantity  of  nitrogen,  with  sulphur  and  phosphorus  in  minute  quan-  • 
tity,  but  its  precise  formula  cannot  be  considered  as  being  yet  established. 

Cerehrol  is  a  liquid  reddish  oil,  having  the  odour  of  fresh  brain,  and  a 
disagreeable  rancid  taste.  It  is  soluble  in  all  proportions  in  ether  and 
in  oils,  but  only  moderately  so  in  ak:ohol.  It  contains  the  same  elements 
as  the  cerehrote,  and  apparently  in  nearly,  if  not  exactly,  the  same  pro- 
portions ;  but  the  analyses  of  Couerbe,  who  alone  has  examined  their 
composition,  are  not  authentic  enough  to  be  brought  forward.  The  cer- 
ebrol  is  not  saponifiable,  nor  is  it  in  any  way  altered  by  digestion  with 
caustic  alkalies.  . 

In  addition  to  these  two  bodies,  the  brain  contains  a  large  quantity  of 
a  substance,  which,  from  having  been  first  discovered  as  a  constituent  of 
biliary  calculi,  is  termed  Cholesterme :  it  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dis- 
solves abundantly  in  boiling  alcohol,  from  which  it  crystallizes,  on  cool- 
ing, in  brilliant  plates ;  it  melts  at  290^,  and  sublimes  partially  by  a 
stronger  heat ;  it  dissolves  readily  in  ether  ;  it  is  not  altered  by  caustic 
alkalies  ;  its  formula  is  CasHaoO.  By  treatment  with  hot  nitric  acid,  it 
is  converted  into  a  substance  which  crystallizes  in  yellow  needles,  and 
forms,  with  bases,  yellow  salts.  This  is  Cholesteric  Addy  the  formula  of 
which  appears  to  be  C^H^a  •  N.Ou. 

Couerbe  has  described  as  constituents  of  the  brain  two  other  fatty  bod- 
ies, Cephalot  and  Stearocenol :  they  are  brown  coloured  resinous  bodies, 
which,  I  consider,  will  most  probably,  on  re-examination  of  the  subject, 
be  found  to  be  impure  or  decomposed  mixtures  of  cerehrote  and  ccpha- 
lol.  I  hence  only  indicate  their  supposed  existence.  The  cholesterine 
I  look  upon  as  being  deposited  in  the  brain  as  ordinary  fat  is  in  the  cel- 
lular tissue,  or  in  the  substance  of  other  organs,  and  not  as  making  up  an 
essential  portion  of  the  nervous  tissue.  This  idea  is  strengthened  by  the 
foct  that  the  cholesterine  frequently  aggregates  in  the  brain  in  masses, 
forming  one  variety  of  the  fatty  tumours  of  that  organ. 

D.  Of  the  SaUne  and  Extractive  ConstitttetUs  of  the  Tissues* 

We  find  in  all  the  animal  tissues  small  quantities  of  a  great  variety  of 
salts,  the  same  as  those  which  will  be  hereaAer  noticed  as  existing  in  the 
blood,  to  the  presence  of  which  in  the  substance  of  the  tissues  they  are 
probably  due.  In  the  tissue  of  the  bones  and  teeth,  however,  these  sa- 
line matters  are  deposited  in  much  greater  quantity,  and  in  disease  and 
in  old  age  bony  deposites  occur  in  all  those  tissues  which  yield  true  ge- 
latine on  boiling..  The  composition  of  the  bones  and  teeth  will  be  here* 
after  noticed. 
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The  extractive  matters  of  the  tissues,  like  the  extractive  matter  of 
plants  (p.  612),  do  not  pre-exist  as  such,  but  are  formed  by  the  decom- 
position, by  protracted  boiling  in  water,  of  the  fibrine,  albuineOf  gelatine^ 
&c.,  which  they  really  contain.  Berzelius  has  pointed  out  the  existence 
of  a  great  number  of  different  substances  that  are  thus  generated,  d 
which  two  need  here  only  require  notice.  For  the  first,  the  name  Oma» 
zome  may  be  retained,  and  the  name  Zomidine  applied  to  the  second. 
Ozmazome  is  soluble  in  water,  and  also  in  absolute  alcohol ;  it  cannot 
be  dried  by  heat,  but  forms  a  semifluid  of  an  acid  and  salty  taste,  which 
evolves  powerfully  the  odour  of  concentrated  decomposing  urine.  Its 
solution  in  water  is  yellow ;  it  is  precipitated  by  the  salts  of  mercury* 
lead,  and  tin. 

The  zomidine  is  insoluble  in  alcohol ;  it  dries  down  to  a  brown  extract, 
-  of  a  strong  and  agreeable  odour  of  soup.  It  dissolves  in  water  in  all 
proportions.  Its  solutions  are  precipitated  by  the  salts  of  lead  and  tin^ 
but  not  by  corrosive  sublimate  or  tincture  of  galls.  When  heated  it 
gives  out  an  odour  of  roasting  meat,  the  taste  and  smell  of  which  are 
indeed  due  to  its  formation.  Both  ozmazome  and  zomidine  contain  ni- 
trogen. 

Cfihe  Composition  of  the  Tissuesy  a$id  of  ike  Secretums  in  Health  and  m 

Dieease. 

Having  described  thus  the  constituents  of  the  tissues  individually,  I 
shall  now  present  such  results  as  have  been  hitherto  obtained  as  to  the 
qusmtitative  composition  of  the  organized  tissues  formed  by  their  reunion, 
their  secretory  products,  and  morbid  alterations. 

Of  the  Skinj  Epidermis,  and  its  Modifications, — The  skin  of  animals 
is  a  congeries  of  finely-constructed  organs,  sensitive  and  secretory,  im- 
bedded in  a  peculiar  tissue,  which  is  one  of  those  most  easily  yielding 
gelatine,  whence  the  process  of  tanning  skins.  The  relative  proportions 
of  solid  and  liquid  matter  in  a  skin  freed  from  adhering  fat  and  cellular 
membrane,  but  soft  and  imbibed  with  its  natural  proportions  of  water, 
was  found  by  Wienhalt  to  be, 


Proper  cataneous  tissues,  inclading  blood- )  32-53 

vessels  and  nerves J 

Albumen 1-54 

Extractive  soluble  in  alcohol 0*83 

Do.        soluble  only  in  water  ....      760 
Water 57-50 


..100-00. 


On  the  surface  of  the  skin  there  is  secreted  a  substance,  which, 
though  varying  in  anatomical  structure  and  appearance  exceedingly,  as 
it  forms  the  fine  epidermis,  the  nails,  proper  horn,  the  tortoise-shell, 
feathers,  hairs,  dec,  is  yet,  throughout  all  their  shapes,  identical  in  chem- 
ical character,  and  may  be  described  as  the  same  substance.  The  best 
example  of  horn  is  that  which  covers  the  process  of  the  frontal  bone  in 
the  ox.  It  varies  in  colour,  is  translucent,  tough,  and  elastic.  When 
heated  beyond  212°,  it  soAens  without  being  decomposed,  and  may  then 
be  bent,  moulded,  and  soldered,  on  which  properties  many  of  its  uses 
depend.  It  is  scarcely  farther  acted  on  by  water  even  after  an  ebulli- 
tion of  several  days.  When  treated  by  strong  acids,  horn  is  softened, 
and  becomes  soluble  in  water.  Heated  with  solution  of  caustic  potash, 
it  evolves  ammonia,  dissolves,  and  the  liquor  contains  sulphuret  of  potas- 
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sium  and  an  organic  8ul)8tance»  precipitable  by  an  acid.  The  composi- 
tion of  these  products,  or  of  horn  itself,  has  not  been  accurately  exam- 
ined. 

The  principal  mass  of  hair  is  composed  of  the  same  substance  as  horn, 
but  the  colour  is  due  to  an  oil,  which  may  be  extracted  by  ether.  If, 
by  virtue  of  the  sulphur  contained  in  hair,  a  solution  of^  litharge  in  lime- 
water  blackens  the  hair,  nitrate  of  silver  blackens  the  hair  also,  but 
by  the  deposition  of  the  metal.  When  horn  or  hair  is  strongly  heated, 
it  fuses,  gives  off  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  gases  of  a  characteristic 
disagreeable  smell ;  if  air  be  present,  it  burns  with  a  brilliant  flame. 
The  perspiration  from  the  surface  of  the  skin  varies  in  nature  according 
to  the  part  of  the  body ;  it  is  generally  acid,  contains  traces  of  albumen, 
&tty  matter,  and  the  salts  of  the  blood.  It  often  contains  a  volatile 
odorous  principle,  characteristic  of  the  animal  by  which  it  is  secreted. 

Of  the  Cellukw  and  Serous  Tissues, — These  tissues  are  constituted  of 
gelatinous  material,  similar  to  that  in  the  skin,  and  hence  dissolve  by 
boiling  in  water,  being  converted  into  gelatine.  In  the  natural  condition 
of  these  membranes  their  surfaces  are  moistened  by  a  watery  liquid, 
which,  accumulating  in  excessive  quantity,  gives  rise  to  the  dropsies  of 
the  cavities  or  of  the  cellular  tissue.  This  serum  of  the  cavities  is  clear 
and  colourless.  It  reacts  alkaline  ;  its  specific  gravity  I'OIO  to  1*020; 
its  composition,  though  liable  to  fluctuate,  is,  in  general,  as  found  by 
Berzelius, 


Albumen 1*66^ 

Substance  soluble  in  alcohol  .    .      3*33 

AlSu^e'chlorides-    !    !    !    !    !     g^  ^100(H»  nearly. 

Earthy  phosphates 0*09  I 

Water 987-56J 


In  the  serum  of  dropsical  effusions  I  have  found  stearine,  elaine,  and 
urea.     This  observation  has  also  been  made  by  Marchand. 

The  cells  of  the  cellular  tissue,  in  which  fat  is  usually  deposited,  are 
of^en  filled  up  by  an  albuminous  material,  having  considerable  analogy 
to  caseiim.  It  is  thus  that  the  diflfused  hardening  of  the  cellular  tissue 
and  the  local  white  tumours  have  their  origin.  Tendons,  aponeuroses, 
and  fibrous  membranes  are  similar  in  their  chemical  relations  to  the  cel- 
lular and  serous  tissues. 

Of  the  Muscular  Tissue. — ^From  what  has  been  already  said  of  fibrine, 
it  is  evidently  the  essential  element  of  the  muscular  tissue,  and  it  only  re- 
mains here  to  give  the  numerical  results  of  two  analyses  of  beef  muscle, 
made  by  Berzelius  and  Braconnot.     They  found  in  100  parts. 

Muscular  fibre  (with  vessels  and  nerves)    .  15*80 )  iq.iq 

Cellular  tissue  giving  gelatine 190  J  ^^  *° 

Soluble  fdbumen  and  colouring  matter    .    .  2*20   .  1*70 

Alcoholic  extract  with  salts 1*80   .  1-94 

Watery  extract  with  salts 105   .  0*15 

Phosphate  of  lime 006    .  ... 

Water  and  loss 77*17   .  77*03 

Composition  of  the  Brain, — The  most  exact  analyses  of  the  brain  that 
we  possess  are  those  by  Lassaigne.  The  diflerently  coloured  portions 
diflTer  essentially  in  their  nature,  as  he  found  in  100  parts. 
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T  cruila  petrosa  of  the  teeth,  which  exists  moat  developed  in  her- 
biferous  luiimala,  has  the  same  composition  m  bone. 

In  the  invertebrate  aaimale,  the  internal  skeicton  is  replaced  by  an  ex- 
ternal shell,  which  contains  cartilage,  with  earthy  salts,  similar  to  those 
of  proper  bone,  but  in  diflerent  proportions,  the  carbonate  of  lime  prepon- 
derating. Thus  the  shells  of  crabs  and  lobsters  contain  &om  fifty  to 
sixty  per  cent,  of  carbonate,  and  but  from  three  to  six  of  phosphate  of 
lime,  the  rest  being  animal  matter.  Oyster-shells  conlaio  biit  a  trace  of 
animal  mailer,  being  almost  pure  carbonate  of  Ume ;  and  the  substanco 

^termed  cuttle-fish  bone  has  the  same  composition  nearly  as  crab-shells. 

^B  SECTION  11- 

^^^tt  THE  COMPOSITION   OF  THE  BLOOD,  AND  THE  PHENOMENA  OF   RESPI- 

^H^  BATION. 

Blood  is,  in  the  higher  classes  of  aoimals,  an  opaque,  thick,  red  fluid ; 
its  specilic  gravity  about  1'055  ;  it  has  a  saily  and  nauseous  laste,  and  a 
peculiar  smell,  resembling  that  of  the  animal  whence  it  had  been  derived. 

When  the  blood  of  any  red-blooded  animal  is  allowed  to  rest,  ii  grad. 
ually  forms  aeon  jelly,  from  which,  after  some  time,  a  thin  yellowish  fluid 
(serum)  separates,  while  the  red  jelly  or  coagulum  contracts  in  volume, 
and  acquires  greater  consistence.  If  this  coagulation  of  ibe  blood  takes 
place  slowly,  the  upper  portion  of  the  coagulum  becomes  white  or  pale 
yellow,  forming  thus  the  huffy  coat.  There  ia  no  doiibl  thai  the  blood, 
while  in  connexion  with  the  animal,  participates  in  its  life,  and  the  phe- 
nomena of  coagulation  are  to  be  referred  to  a  new  arrangement  of  its 
materials  consequent  on  the  loss  oflhat  vitality. 

The  serum  of  ihe  blood,  when  coagulation  has  been  perfect,  is  of  a  yel- 
lowish, sometimes  greenish  colour  ;  it^  taste  ia  dull  and  salty ;  its  spe- 
cific gravity  about  1-023 ;  it  is  thick-fluid,  like  olive  oil ;  when  healed  to 
140°,  it  coagulates. 

If  WB  examine  under  tha  microscope  the  appearance  presented  by 
blood,  we  find  that  it  consists  of  a  great  number  of  minute  red  particles 
swimming  in  a  neorly  colourless  liquor.  These  red  particles  are  flatten- 
ed disks,  in  man  and  the  mammalia  round,  in  other  animals  elliptical. 
Their  size  is  variable,  being  in  man  from  ^g'^s''^  '^  tiVt'^  <''  '"'  ■■)<^h  '■> 
diameter,  but  larger  in  most  other  animals.  In  the  frog  they  are  about 
ttVi'^v  They  consist  of  a  central  colourless  nodule,  and  an  investing 
ring,  which  is  coloured  red  by  a  material  (Hemalo*ine),  which  may  be  ~ 
dissolved  out  without  the  constitution  of  the  globule  being  otherwise  es- 
sentially altered. 

The  blood  contains  a  large  quantity  of  albumen,  partly  dissolved,  and 
remaining  in  the  serum  after  coagulation,  partly  in  a  solid  state,  forming 
the  great  mass  of  the  globules.  In  the  living  body  the  blood  contains 
altQJibriM  in  solution,  but  this  separates  soon  after  extraction  from  the 
body  ;  it  assumes  a  solid  form,  and  investing,  as  a  sponge,  the  red  glob- 
ules, forms  with  them  ihe  coagulum.  .  The  librine  is  thus  the  element 
active  in  the  coagulation  of  the  blood,  the  globules  being  bul  passively 
engaged  in  it.  In  addition  to  these  essenti si  organic  elements,  the  Uood 
contains  a  variety  of  salts,  as  common  salt,  phosphates  of  magnesia,  am. 
monia,  and  lime,  lactates  of  soda  and  magnesia.  The  best  analyses  of 
Uie  blood  are  those  by  Lecaau,  and  the  resulta  for  blood  and  aerum  are, 
■  It  they  contain, 

40 
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Blood  gtotales *W^  •—-•*» 

Fibrine 41 

Albomeu 6-61  SIS 

Pattj  snbstancM '37  -34 

ExtracliTe  matters '30  '46 

Alkaline  aalti -M  -7S 

Eaithytalts -31  -09 

Water  .    .  - "»<»  »-10 

lata *  l* 

He  found  these  proportioiis  liaUe  to  fluctuatioD,  and  to  vary  aeconliiH| 
to  'iba  eex.  The  maxima  and  minima  of  each  cooatitueat  which  be  fmma 
for  the  human  eubject  of  each  sex  were, 


c™.«-. 

Water      .... 

80-6 

73!  IM81 

760U 

H'M 

4-86    a  8 

500 

Sluhules  .... 

1M« 

lIOSlfl-71 

7  14 

Fibrine    ,     .     .     . 

■4  (      !«)[     -31 

■M 

The  fetty  Bubatance  of  the  blood  is  a  mixture  of  cholesterine  with  ■tearie 
and  oleic  acids,  and  a  peculiar  folty  substance,  termed  ^eroline,  the  hiatorr 
of  which  ia  yet  incomplete,  and  which  differs  from  choleaterine  ma«  ia 
contaiaing  nitrogen.  None  of  the  phosphuretted  fata  of  the  brain  appe«r 
to  exist  in  blood. 

The  chemical  history  of  fibrine  and  albumen  having  been  already  ^vca, 
it  remains  only  to  describe  the  peculiar  colouring  matter,  for  the  moM 
accurate  knowledge  we  possess  concerning  which  we  are  indebted  to 
Lecanu's  elaborate  researches  on  the  blood.  His  method  of  preparing 
hematosine  is  as  follows  : 

Blood,  which  has  been  freed  from  fSbrine  by  beating  with  a  twi^  is  to 
be  mixed,  with  coDtinusl  agitation,  with  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  its 
own  weight  of  water,  until  the  whole  mass  solidifies  to  a  brown  pulp, 
from  which  the  acid  liquor  is  to  be  then  drained  ofi*  on  filtering  paper, 
and  the  last  portions  removed  by  washing  with  alcohol.  The  mass  thus 
obtained,  which  is  a  mixture  of  Eulphates  of  albumen  and  of  hematonoe, 
is  to  be  boiled  in  successive  portions  of  alcohol  as  long  as  this  becomes 
brown.  The  liquors,  being  filtered  when  cold,  are  to  be  neutralized  bf 
ammonia,  by  which  albumen  and  much  sulphate  of  ammonia  are  precip- 
itated, while  a  compound  of  hematosine  and  ammonia  remains  diMolred. 
This  solution  is  to  be  then  evaporated  in  awater.bath  to  dryneaa^and  the 
residue  washed  with  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  to  remove  the  salts  and 
fatty  matters  which  were  contained  in  it.  Being  then  redissolved  in  al- 
cohol by  means  of  ammonia,  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  washed  again 
with  water,  the  hematosine  remains  pure,  but  in  its  coagulated  form. 

It  is  a  dark  brown  mass,  tasteless  and  inodorous;  when  heated,  it  does 
not  melt,  but  swells  up  and  evolves  ammoniacal  products ;  it  is  insoluble 
in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether ;  it  fa[ms  with  the  mineral  acids  compounds 
which  are  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol.  By  caustic  alkalies 
it  is  dissolved  with  a  blood-red  colour,  and  these  combinations  are  soluble 
in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  Hematosine  contains  neither  phospbonis 
nor  sulphur,  but  iron  in  large  quantity  (6-64  per  cent.).  By  Mulder's 
analysis,  the  formula  of  hematosine  is  C^H^Na .  0,Pe.  It  heix^e  Ina  do 
connexion  with  proteine  or  albumen.     The  atate  in  which  the  iroo  ezitfs 
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in  hcmaiosiae  has  been,  even  up  to  the  preseol  day,  an  object  of  much 
discussion  among  chemists  i  but  with  the  knowledge  we  now  possess  of 
hematosiae  io  its  pure  form,  we  mual  consider  Ibe  iron  to  be  an  integral 
part  of  its  organic  conslilution,  as  sulphur  is  in  albumen,  or  arsenic  in 
alkarsine;  and  the  opinion  of  ila  being  oxidized,  and  combined  with  the 
true  organic  element  as  a  kind  of  salt,  can  no  lunger  be  supported.  If  a. 
solution  of  hematosine  be  acted  on  by  chlorine  gas,  a  while  Bocculent 
precipitate  is  produced,  and  the  solution  cootains  chloride  of  irou. 

Although  hematosiue  is  the  colouring  material  of  the  globules  of  the 
blood,  it  is  present  but  in  very  small  quantity ;  100  parts  of  dried  glob- 
ules containing  but  from  four  to  five  of  pure  hematosine.  In  the  blood 
globule,  the  hematosine  is  in  its  uncoagutated  state,  and  possesses  prop- 
erties somewhat  different  from  those  of  its  coagulated  form,  as  prepared 
by  the  process  above  given.  A  solution  of  lbs  coloured  blood  globules 
in  water,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  becomes  of  a  brighter  red  colour,  be- 
ing thus  partially  arterialized.  When  evaporated  at  a  temperature  of 
120°,  it  gives  a  dark  red  mass,  v^hich  ia  completely  soluble  in  cold  water. 
Its  solution  coagulates  at  155°,  leaving  the  liquor  clear  yellow.  It  is  co- 
agulated also  by  alcohol  and  by  acids.  The  hemalosiae  then  passes  into 
the  insoluble  condition  already  described. 

I  have  hitherto  spolien  of  the  cotourless  ingredient  in  the  blood  glob- 
ules as  beingalbunien,  with  which,  indeed,  it  is  almost  identical  in  proper- 
lies,  hut  siilT  differs  in  some  points.  It  has  been  termed  Globuline.  Ia 
its  UDCoagulated  condition  it  cannot  be  separated  from  hematosine,  and 
ia  there  distinguiahed  from  albumen  principally  by  being  Insoluble  even 
in  a  very  dilute  saline  solution,  which  dissolves  albumen  readily.  ~  It  ia 
hence  that  the  globules  swim  unaltered  in  the  serum  of  the  blood,  but  are 
readily  dissolved  by  pure  water.  On  this  principle  is  founded  a  method 
of  isolating  the  blood  globules.  If  the  blood,  when  extracted  from  the 
vein,  be  received  in  a  vessel  containing  a  solution  of  Glauber's  salt.  coag. 
uiation  is  prevented,  as  the  fibrine  remains  dissolved,  and  by  filtering  the 
liquor  so  obtained,  the  serum  and  water  pass  off,  and  the  globules  remain 
mixed  only  with  a  little  of  the  salt.  The  globuline  cannot,  however,  be 
separated  from  the  hematosine  except  by  acids,  which,  as  described  in 
the  preparation  of  hematosine,  then  combine  with  the  giobuline.  Mulder  ' 
found  the  organic  element  in  the  sulphate  of  globuline  to  have  the  com- 
position of  proteine  (see  p.  666). 

AlUration  of  the  Blood  in  Diieoie. — The  examination  of  the  state  of 
the  blood  in  disease,  although  presenting  important  relations  to  patholo' 
gy  and  to  practice,  has  been  hitherto  conducted  in  a  manner  loo  discon* 
necled  and  superficial  to  afford  satisfactory  results.  This  branch  of 
chemical  pathology  has,  however,  been  taken  up  by  the  illustrious  An- 
dral,  who,  in  conjunction  with  M.  Gavarel,  has  published  the  results  of 
the  analysis  of  the  blood  in  360  cases  of  disease,  in  a  memoir,  from  whose 
publication  may  be  dated  the  commencemeat  of  a  true  pathology  of  this 
fluid. 

In  the  method  which,  by  the  advice  'of  Dumas,  (hey  adopted,  the  quan- 
tity of  Kbriiie,  of  globules,  of  ihe  solid  materials  of  the  serum  (which  may 
be  considered  as  albumen),  and  the  quantity  of  water  in  each  specimen 
of  blood,  were  determiaed.  The  pure  hematosine  was  not  isolated,  and 
the  salts  were  considered  as  sufficiently  important  to  necessitate  Iheir 
ration  only  in  certain  cues.     As&fioiiitofcomparison,  they  assume 
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as  the  standard  of  healthy  blood,  that  1000  parts  contain  790  of  water, 
127  of  globules,  three  of  fibrine,  and  eighty  of  solid  constituents  of  tbs 
serum,  of  which  eight  are  inorganic ;  which  numbers  almost  coincide  witk 
Lecanu's  analysis,  as  already  given*  Their  resea^tches  have  enabled 
them  to  recognise  four  classes  of  diseases  in  which  the  compositioQ  of 
the  blood  is  essentially  altered,  though  in  different  wa3rs. 

The  first  class  presents  as  a  constant  alteration  an  tnemease  m  Ik 
quantity  qfJUnine ;  it  includes  diseases  remarkably  different  in  their  lo» 
cality  and  form,  but  all  belonging  to  the  class  of  aeuie  infUmamathmt. 
In  some  cases  (k  morbid  deposition,  as  in  tubercle  and  cancer,  a  similar 
increase  in  the  quantity  of  fibrine  is  found,  but  it  may  be  doubted  wbetb. 
er  it  be  due  to  the  abnormal  growth,  or  to  the  inflammatory  action  wfaich 
accompanies  it. 

In  the  second  class,  the  Jibrine  remams  statumarp^  or  even  diminishee 
in  quantity^  while  the  ghMes  increaee  m  proportion  to  the  /brine.  The 
diseases  which  belong  to  this  class  are  eontinued  fevere  wiihotU  local 
infianrnation^  and  some  form  of  cerehral  hemorrhages. 

In  the  third  class,  the  fibrine  remaining  unchanged,  there  is  a  remark- 
able dimimaioH  m  the  qmmiiijf  of  the  globules  ;  of  these  diseases  chlorosis 
may  be  taken  as  the  example ;  and  in  the  fourth  class,  it  is  no  longer 
the  fibrine  or  globules  which  are  the  subject  of  the  morbid  change,  but 
the  quantity  of  albumen  in  the  semm  is  dmimshed.  Of  this  class  of  a& 
fections  Bright*s  disease  is  the  type. 

Without  entering  into  the  details  of  these  researches,  which  are  ex. 
eluded  by  the  limited  extent  of  this  work,  I  shall  merely  present  in  the 
following  table  an  example  of  the  constitution  of  blood  in  each  of  these 
classes  of  morbid  alteration. 


ComtiliMBli. 

HMllh. 

latClui. 

UCIiik 

adClMa. 

«hCtei. 

Fibrine    .... 

3 

7 

S 

3 

3 

Gtobules .... 

127 

1S5 

136 

47 

83 

Albumen     .    .    . 

7% 

78 

69 

76 

66 

Salts 

8 

7 

7 

8 

7 

Water     .... 

790 

783 

786 

867 

850 

The  appearance  of  albumen  in  the  urine  in  Bight's  disease  is  erident- 
ly  connected  with  its  diminution  in  the  serum.  'Die  oily  materials  whidi 
are  usually  found  in  the  blood,  and  the  remarkable  diminution  which  oc- 
curs, not  so  much  iof  the  globules  as  in  the  hematosine,  had  not  attracted 
Andral's  attention  in  the  memoir  now  described.  These  oily  substances 
are  of  the  same  nature  as  the  proper  iatty  matters  of  the  blood,  but  pres- 
ent in  excessive  quantity. 

It  has  been  observed  that  in  cholera  the  blood  becomes  so  thick  as  to 
arrest  the  circulation,  and  contains  from  thirty  to  forty-five  per  cent,  of 
solid  matter  ;  it  is  then,  also,  less  strongly  alkaline  than  healthy  blood. 
This  is  connected  probably  with  the  matters  vomited  and  evacuated, 
which  are  strongly  alkaline,  and  contain  a  quantity  of  albumen. 

The  blood  has  been  found  occasionally,  in  cases  of  diabetes  wielKtaSf 
to  contain  traces  of  sugar ;  the  great  discordance  of  the  results  obtained 
may  perhaps  result  firom  the  sugar  being  conteined  in  the  blood  only  for 
a  short  time  aAer  meals,  and  Uien  being  rapidly  evacuated  by  the  kid- 
neys. In  jaundice  the  ffreen  colouring  matter  of  the  bile  has  been  ob- 
served in  the  sertim  of  the  blood.  Other  observations  of  morbid  constit- 
uents of  the  blood  are  too  indefinite  te  justify  me  in  occupying  space 
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with  them.  The  obserratioa  of  Barruel,  that,  by  healing  the  blood  of 
any  animal  with  a  little  oil  of  vitriol,  the  odour  of  the  animal  is  ao  pow- 
erfully evolved  as  to  be  easily  recoguiaed,  appears  well  founded,  and  may 
be  useful  in  medico-leg&l  questions,  where,  however,  it  should  be  em- 
ployed with  exceeding  circumspection. 

Of  Respiraiion. — la  the  living  body,  the  blood  in  the  veioa  and  arter- 
ies is  well  known  lo  dilTer  remarkably  in  colour,  in  the  former  being  of 
•  dark  purple  red,  and  in  the  latter  of  a  bright  vermilion  colour.  Tha 
change  from  the  venous  (o  the  arterial  state  is  effected  during  the  pas- 
sage of  the  blood  through  the  capillary  vessels  of  the  lungs,  where  it  it 
exposed  to  the  action  of  an  extensive  surface  of  atmospheric  air,  while 
the  arterial  blood,  in  traversing  the  general  capillary  system  of  the  body, 
assumes  the  dark  red  condition  in  which  it  is  returned  to  the  heart  by 
the  veitis.  Even  out  of  the  body,  this  change  of  colour  is  produced 
when  venous  blood  ia  exposed  to  the  air,  especially  if  agitated  therewith, 
and  still  more  with  pure  oxygen ;  even  the  globules,  when  separated 
from  the  serum  and  dissolved  in  water,  become  brighter  in  colour,  and 
partially  arlerializcd  by  exposure  lo  the  air.  Yet,  although  the  vital 
properties  of  the  blood  depend  essentially  upon  this  change  of  colour,  wa 
are  not  yet  able  to  connect  it  with  any  altcralion  in  the  composition  of 
the  conalituenia  of  the  blood,  or  even  in  their  relative  proporliona.  Ar- 
terial and  venous  blood  contain  sensibly  the  same  quantity  of  water, 
fibrine,  globules,  albumen,  and  salts  ;  and,  by  analysis,  the  composition  of 
these  bodies  ia  found  to  be  identical,  no  matter  what  kind  of  blood  they 
are  derived  from.  To  trace  the  difference  of  nature  between  arterial 
and  venous  blood,  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  study  it  under  other  points 
of  view  than  its  proumate  or  elementary  composition,  so  far  a^  we  have 
yet  examined  it. 

The  air  which  has  been  employed  in  respiration  is  found  to  have  un. 
dergono  an  important  change  of  constitution  ;  its  volume  ia  but  slightly, 
if  at  all,  altered^  but  a  quantity  of  oxygon  has  disappeared,  and  is  re. 
placed  by  carbonic  acid,  in  generally  au  equal  volume.  Air  which  has 
been  ouee  respired  is  found  lo  contain  from  three  to  four  per  cent,  of 
carbonic  acid  ;  aad  if  the  same  quantity  of  air  be  continually  breathed, 
the  animal  dies,  with  all  symptoms  of  narcotic  poisoning,  when  the  car- 
bonic acid  has  accumulated  to  from  eight  to  ten  per  cent.  The  action  of 
the  air  in  expiration  is  therefore  lo  remove  carbon  from  the  blood.  The 
quantity  so  taken  from  the  system  in  twenty-four  hours  is  very  large, 
and  makes  up  the  principal  portion  of  that  element  which  we  take  in 
with  our  food ;  yet  auch  is  the  activity  with  which  its  assimilation  pro- 
ceeds, thai  no  perceptible  change  in  the  solid  elements  of  the  blood  can 
be  detected. 

It  was  at  one  time  a  much  disputed  point  whether  the  carbon  so  separ- 
ated from  the  syatem  was  directly  secreted  from  the  lungs,  and  burned 
off*,  as  it  were,  by  contact  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  or  whether  the 
oxygen  was  first  abaorhed  by  the  blood,  and  carried  by  the  circulation  to 
every  portion  of  the  body,  where  ii  combmed  with  the  carbon,  which 
was  there  present  in  excess,  and  the  carbonic  acid  so  produced,  being 
dissolved  by  the  venous  blood,  was  thrown  off",  on  arriving  at  the  surface 
of  the  atmosphere,  in  the  lungs.  The  progress  of  science  has,  however, 
finally  decided  in  &vaur  of  the  latter  view,  to  which  the  fullest  confirms- 

n  has  been  given  by  the  careful  and  elaborate  experiments  of  Magnua. 
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He  found  that  both  arterial  aad  venous  blood  hold  dissolved  quantities 
of  gases,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  carbonic  acid,  which  amount  to  from  one 
tenth  to  one  twentieth  of  the  volume  of  the  blood.  The  proportions  of 
these  gases  to  each  other  are  difierent  in  arterial  and  venous  blood ;  the 
oxygen  in  arterial  blood  being  about  one  half  of  the  carbonic  acid,  while 
in  the  venous  blood  it  seldom  amounts  to  more  than  one  fifth.  The  dif- 
ference is  jgreatest  in  young  animals,  and  probably  is  proportional  to 
their  activity  of  nutrition.  The  quantity  of  nitrogen  appears  to  be  the 
same  in  both  kinds  of  blood,  making  from  one  filth  to  one  tenth  of  the 
gaseous  mixture. 

The  physico^hemical  conditions  of  respiration  are  simply  explicable 
upon  these  results.  By  the  principle  of  gaseous  difiusion  (p.  267),  the 
fine  lining  pulmonary  membrane  being  permeable  to  gases  when  the 
venous  blood  arrives  at  the  surface  of  the  lungs,  a  portion  of  the  car- 
bonic acid  which  it  contains  is  evolved,  and  a  quantity  of  oxygen  gasab* 
Borbed  in  place  of  it.  These  two  quantities  are  not  necessarily  equal  at 
each  moment,  though  ultimately  they  become  so,  and  hence  the  volume 
of  oxygen  absorbed  is  generally,  though  not  universally,  equal  to  that  of 
the  carbonic  acid  given  out.  There  appears,  from  the  presence  of  ni- 
trogen  in  equal  quantity  in  both  kinds  of  blood,  to  be  an  absorption  and 
evolution  of  that  gas,  simply  from  physical  laws,  and  independent  of  any 
direct  application  of  it  to  the  nutrition  of  the  animal ;  hence  the  volume 
of  nitrogen  in  air  is  sometimes  increased,  and  at  others  diminished,  by 
respiration,  and  an  animal  evolves  much  nitrogen  when  respiring  an  ar- 
tificial atmosphere  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  while  Bousingault  has 
shown  the  rate  of  nutrition  of  an  animal  to  be  proportional  to  the  quan- 
tity of  nitrogen  it  receives  as  food,  and  that  none  of  that  principle  is 
really  assimilated  from  the  air. 

It  is  still  not  by  any  means  easy  to  decide  upon  the  cause  of  the  change 
of  colour  which  occurs  in  the  blood  during  respiration ;  for  this  should 
appear  connected,  not  merely  with  the  presence  of  certain  gases  in  the 
blood,  but  upon  a  true  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  hematosine,  which 
analysis  cannot  direct.  Stevens  first  directed  attention  to  the  remarka- 
ble influence  which  saline  bodies  have  upon  the  colour  of  the  blood.  If 
dark  venous  blood  be  put  in  contact  with  a  solution  of  common  salt, 
Glauber*s  salt,  nitre,  or  carbonate  of  soda,  it  becomes  as  vermilion-col- 
oured  as  if  it  had  been  truly  arterialized.  On  the  contrary,  the  presence 
of  carbonic  acid  impedes  this  action,  and  gives  to  blood,  so  reddened  by 
a  salt  not  in  excess,  the  dark  tint  of  venous  blood.  If  we  consider,  there- 
fore, the  arterial  tint  to  be  due  to  the  natural  combination  of  the  colour- 
ing matter  with  the  saline  constituents  of  the  serum,  thih  will  be  darken- 
ed when,  by  passing  through  the  capillary  system,  the  blood  takes  up  an 
excess  of  carbonic  acid ;  and  again,  in  the  lungs,  when  the  carbonic  acid 
is  replaced  by  oxygen,  the  vermilion  colour  is  restored,  not  by  any  active 
agency  of  the  oxygen,  but  by  the  natural  tint  of  saline  hematosine  be- 
coming evident.  Although  this  theory  of  the  change  of  colour  is  by  no 
means  free  from  objections,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  better  founded  than 
any  other  that  has  been  proposed. 

Animal  Heat. — The  phenomena  of  respiration  consisting  mainly  in 
the  conversion  of  carbon  into  carbonic  acid  by  union  with  oxygen,  the 
heat  which  is  developed  in  the  body  of  all  red-blooded  animals  has  been 
tiaturally  referred  to  that  source ;  and  as  we  know  that  the  change 
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from  the  arterial  (o  ihe  venous  coadilion  of  the  blood  occurs  at  every 
point  of  the  system,  the  almost  complete  equality  of  temperature  through- 
out the  body  in  health  is  expiaioetl.  That  the  great  source  of  heat 
is  the  respiratory  process,  is  abundaotly  proved  by  the  temperature  be- 
ing highest  io  those  animals,  and  m  the  same  animal  at  those  periods 
when  the  circulation  is  moat  rapid,  and  the  quantity  of  air  consumed  the 
greatest ;  but  it  has  been  calculated  that  the  heat  evolved  by  the  combus- 
tion of  the  quantity  of  carbon  thrown  olT  from  the  body  in  twenty 'rour 
hours  is  not  more  than  eight  tenths  of  the  <iuantity  generated  in  the  body 
during  that  time,  and  the  origin  of  the  remainder  must  be  found  in  the 
action  of  the  muscles  and  in  the  nervous  power,  which  appears  of  itself 
to  be  a  distinct  source  of  animal  heat. 

SECTION  HI. 


COMPOSITION    OP    THB    DIGESTIVE    OR6ANS    AND    OF    TBSIR.    SECRETIONS. 
CHEMICAL    PHENOUSNA    OF    DIGESTION. 

Mucat. — The  lining  membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal  is  moistened 
with  a  liquid  poaaeaaing  many  characters  of  the  vegetable  mucus  (traga- 
canthine,  p.  530),but  containing  nitrogen.  It  is  a  thick  tenacious  sub- 
stance, which  contains,  dissolved  in  the  water  through  which  it  is  diffused, 
the  ordinary  salts  of  the  scrum  of  the  blood  ;  it  swells  up  with  water  to 
a  considerable  mass,  but  without  dissolving ;  it  dissolves  in  alkaline  li- 
quors, and  is  precipitated  therefrom  on  the  addition  of  an  acid  and  by 
tincture  of  galls;  the  mucus  from  different  ports  of  the  mucous  membrane 
is,  however,  by  no  means  identical  in  properties. 

The  liquid  secreted  by  the  internal  sur&ce  of  tite  stomach,  the  Gastric 
Juice,  which  exercises  an  important  influence  on  digeation,  dificrs  essen- 
tially in  its  characters  from  mucus.  When  the  stomach  is  empty  and 
contracted,  it  contains  only  ordinary  mucua  ;  but  if  even  indigestible  sub- 
BtaDces  be  introduced,  and  still  more  after  taking  proper  food,  a  liquid  is 
abundantly  poured  out,  which  is  colourless  or  very  pale  yellow,  and  con- 
tains a  very  small  quantity  of  solid  matter  (two  per  cent.),  which  consists 
principally  of  inorganic  salts  (common  salt  and  sal  ammoniac,  with  a 
trace  of  a  salt  of  iron) ;  it  is  specially  characterized  by  the  presence  of  a 
notable  quantity  of  free  muriatic  ocid,  the  proportions  of  which  appear  to 
vary  with  the  activity  of  the  digestive  powers  at  the  time.  This  gastric 
juice  possesses  the  remarkable  properly  of  softening  down  and  dissolving 
fibrine  and  albumen,  and  thus  converts  the  masaea  of  food  into  the  uni- 
form pulp  {Chifme),  from  which  the  absorbing  vessels  of  the  small  inies* 
lines  take  up  the  nutritious  elements. 

If  we  form  an  artificial  gastric  juice  by  mixing  together  the  muriatic 
acid  and  sails  in  the  proper  proportions,  it  is  found  to  be  totally  incapa- 
ble of  dissolving  the  materials  of  the  food,  and,  indeed,  to  be  quite  inac- 
tive towards  digeation.  The  organic  material  of  the  gastric  juice,  a1. 
though  its  quantity  be  so  minute,  is  therefore  essential  to  its  powers,  and 
these  may  be  perfeclly  conferred  upon  the  previously  inactive  artificial 
juice  by  the  addition  of  a  little  of  the  mucus  of  the  stomach,  or  by  sleeping 
in  the  acid  liquor,  for  a  short  time,  a  small  portion  of  a  mucous  membrane, 
nod  filtering  the  liquor.  For  this  purpose  it  is  not  even  necessary  to  use 
the  mucous  membrane  ofthe  stomach,  for  that  of  the  bladder  has  been  found 
to  net  equally  well.  The  substance  which  is  dissolved  out  ofthe  membrane 
a  these  cases  has  been  termed  Peptiae.    It  has  not  been  obtained  in  a 
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truly  isolated  or  pure  form,  but  its  properties  are  very  remarkaible*  For 
its  full  activity  it  requires  the  presence  of  a  free  acid,  as  the  artificial  cas* 
trie  juice  becomes  much  less  active  in  dissolving  food,  when  nrnitraUsed  by 
an  alkali,  though  it  retains  other  properties,  as  that  (^coagulating  milk  liks 
rennet.  If  the  artificial  gastric  juice  be  precipitated  by  acetate  of  lead, 
the  precipitate  washed,  and  then  decomposed  by  salphuret  of  hydrogen, 
the  solution  thus  obtained  possesses  all  the  digestive  powers  of  the  juice. 
Hence  the  pepsine  and  muriatic  acid  act  together  in  combining  with  oxide 
of  lead.  The  process  given  by  Schwann  for  preparing  the  best  artificial 
gastric  juice,  is  to  mix  water  with  2}  per  cent,  of  muriatic  acid,  of  spe- 
cific gravity  1*18,  and  digest  therein  the  mucous  membrane  of  a  "^^w^ 
for  twenty-four  hours,  then  to  filter. 

Pepsine  appears  to  be  completely  decomposed  by  contact  with  alcohol, 
or  by  the  heat  of  boiling  water.  Its  powers  are  destroyed,  also,  by  de- 
oxidizing substances.  The  solution  of  albumen  and  fibrine  in  gastric 
juice  is  essentially  difierent  from  their  solution  in  muriatic  acid,  as  in  the 
former  case  the  quantity  of  acid  is  very  minute  in  relation  to  the  quantity 
of  material  dissolved,  and  after  solution  the  acid  still  remains  quite  un* 
combined. 

Fremy  has  discovered  that  the  peculiar  fermentative  process,  which 
sometimes  spoils  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  and  which  I  have  deecribed 
(p.  536)  as  the  mucous  fermentation,  is  capable  of  being  induced  by  ood« 
tact  with  mucous  membrane  (by  pepsine  t).  He  has  found  that  sugar  of 
milk  may  thus  be  converted  to  an  unlimited  extent  into  kctic  acid,  do 
other  product  appearing.  The  vegetable  ferments  are  able  to  produce 
the  same  effect,  but  in  a  difierent  staee  of  decomposition  from  that  in 
which  they  induce  the  saccharine  or  alcoholic  fermentations. 

The  action  of  the  stomach  in  digestion  appears,  therefore,  to  be,  so  fitf 
as  our  actual  knowledge  extends,  a  purely  catalytic  fermentative  action ; 
one  in  which  the  active  excitant  is  an  organic  substance  {Pepshu)  secre. 
ted  by  the  mucous  surface,  and  whose  properties  are  developed  by  the 
presence  of  muriatic  acid,  which  is  secreted  at  the  same  time.  The  new 
products  into  which  the  food,  fibrine,  albumen,  gluten,  starch,  oils,  sugar, 
dec,  are  converted,  and  which  collectively  constitute  the  white  uniform 
pulp  termed  by  physiologists  Chymes  have  not  been  made  the  subject  of 
accurate  chemical  research. 

In  the  mouth  the  mass  of  nutritive  material  is  acted  on  by  a  liquid 
which  is  secreted  by  the  salivary  glands,  the  SaHva.  It  is  alkaline,  and 
holds  in  solution  not  one  per  cent,  of  solid  matter,  which  contains  some 
carbonate  of  soda  and  common  salt,  admixed  mucus,  a  trace  of  sulphocy* 
anide  of  potassium,  and  a  peculiar  organic  body  termed  by  Tiedemann 
and  Gmelin  Salivary  Matter,  This  last  substance  is  soluble  in  water ; 
its  solution  is  not  coagulated  by  heat,  nor  precipitated  by  tincture  of  galls, 
corrosive  sublimate,  acetate  of  lead,  nor  by  acids.  The  pancreas,  though 
so  similar  in  structure  to  the  salivary  glands,  has  a  difierent  secretion  ; 
it  contains  no  salivary  matter,  nor  any  sulphocyanide  of  potassium,  but 
albumen  and  some  salts ;  it  is  generally  slightly  acid. 

Composition  of  the  Bile. — The  precise  part  which  this  remarkable  se* 
cretion  performs  in  the  animal  economy  is  not  yet  fully  known.  It 
has  been  the  subject  of  repeated  and  accurate  chemical  examination, 
although,  from  the  facility  with  which  its  elements  are  transformed  into 
other  bodies,  1^  the  action  of  the  reagents  employed,  every  succeeding 
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snalysis  has  led  to  dilTerent  reaulu.  1  shsll  only  notice  the  late  researcbea 
uf  Gineliii,  Demarcay,  and  fierzelius. 

In  the  elaboraie  wurk  aa  djgeslioo,  undertaken  ia  conjunction  with 
Tiedemann,  tiniclln  analyzed  principally  the  bile  of  the  ox,  from  which, 
however,  as  Tur  aa  observatiuns  have  been  made,  bunian  bile  does  not 
appe&r  easeniially  ta  diffur.  He  obtained  t'rom  it  a  volatile  body  having 
the  odour  ormuskfCholesterine,  margaric  and  oleic  acidH,  a  peculiar  acid, 
the  Cholic  Add ;  colouring  maltera,  BilioTy  Resin,  Biliary  Sugar,  Tau* 
mu,  a  glutinous  substance,  caseiim,  salivary  mailer,  ozmazoine,  and  a 
number  of  sails  of  organic  and  inorganic  aotds.  Demar9By  looks  upon 
all  of  these  substances  as  being  produced  by  the  reactions  used,  and  de- 
nies that  any  of  them  really  exist  in  the  bile.  He  conaiders  the  bile  to 
be  a  soda-soap  of  a  peculiar  fatty  acid,  the  CholeXc  Acid,  that  is,  a  Cho. 
leaie  of  Soda.  The  choleic  acid  is  obtained  by  dissolving  one  purt  of  the 
alcoholic  extract  of  ox-gall  in  100  parts  of  water,  and  mixing  the  solution 
with  two  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  ten  of  water.  By  gradual 
evaporation  of  the  liquor,  oily  drops  separate,  it  is  to  be  then  cooled, 
ftnd  these  drops,  which  are  common  fat,  removed.  On  then  standing  for 
eight  or  ten  houra,  the  choleic  acid  gradually  separates,  and,  being  digest' 
ed  with  ether  to  remove  some  adhering  fat,  is  pure.  It  is  a  brittle  yel- 
low-while mass,  tastes  bitter,  aoflens  by  a  heat  of  250°,  but  does  not 
really  melt ;  it  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  abundantly  in  alcohol  and 
ether.  It  forms,  with  bases,  salts  which  do  not  crystallize  ;  its  formula 
WAS  found  to  be  CuHk  .  N.Ou. 

When  the  alcoholic  extract  of  the  gall  is  boiled  for  a  long  time  in  con- 
tact with  an  excess  of  muriatic  acid,  the  choleic  acid  is  decomposed,  and 
the  most  remarkable  products  are  the  Taurine  of  Gmelin,  and  a  new  acid, 
the  Choioidic  ^eid.  The  latter  is  a  fatty  acid,  not  voliitile,  yellow,  of  a 
bitter  taaiti ;  it  forms  a  sot^  mass  with  warm  water,  but  without  dissolving  i 
it  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  these  solutions  redden  lit* 
rous.  By  Dumas's  analysis  the  formula  of  this  body  appears  to  be  C^ 
HijO,.  It  does  not  contain  nitrogen.  The  Taurine,  which  remains  in 
the  acid  liquor  from  which  the  choioidic  acid  separates,  is  obtained  by 
evaporation,  and  mixing  with  alcohol,  from  which  solution  it  crystallizes 
gradually  in  six-sided  prisms,  which  are  perfectly  neutral ;  it  fuses  and  is 
decomposed  by  a  strong  heat ;  it  dissolves  in  twelve  and  a  half  parts  of 
cold,  and  in  less  of  boiling  water,  but  requires  573  pans  of  spirit  of  wine 
for  solution ;  it  is  scarcely  acted  on  even  by  the  strongest  acids,  and  is 
not  precipitated  by  aoy  metallic  salt;  its  formula  is  remarkable,  being 
CgH, .  N.Oig,  including  the  elements  of  binoxalale  of  ammonia  and  2  Aq. 

If  thn  bite  be  treated  with  an  excess  of  a  strong  alkali,  the  choleic  acid 
is  totally  broken  up  into  ammonia  and  the  Cholic  Acid  of  Gmehn.  It 
crystallizes  from  its  hot  aqueous  solution  in  delicate  silky  needles,  of  a 
brilliant  white  colour ;  its  taste  is  at  once  acid  and  sweet ;  by  heat  it  is 
melted  and  decomposed  ;  it  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  copious- 
ly in  alcohol ;  its  solutions  redden  litmus  ;  it  contains  no  azote  ;  its  for- 
mula being,  aa  determined  by  Dumas,  C^HkOio- 

DemarQny's  examination  of  the  bile  appears  thus  quite  satisfactory  in 
showing  that  the  cholic  ocid  and  the  taurine  are  secondary  products,  and 
be  considered  the  other  substances  found  byGmelin  lo  be  choleic  or  cho- 
ioidic acids  io  an  impure  form.  But  Berzelius,  who  has  been  occupied  in 
'  e  re- examination  of  the  subject,  has  decided  that  the  choleic  acid  of 
4  K 
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Demar^ay  is  really  the  body  which  is  impurei  being  a  mixture  of  the  tnw 
biliary  substance  (BUmf  Gmelin's  Biliary  Sugar)  with  the  biliary  resioi. 
He  found  that  when  the  alcoholic  extract  of  the  bile  is  mixed  with  suU 
phuric  acid,  no  precipitate  appears  for  a  considerable  time*  showing  that 
the  substance,  which  really  exists  in  the  bile  combined  with  soda,  is  com- 
pletely soluble  in  water,  and  it  is  only  by  its  gradual  change  that  the  pre- 
cipitate (choleic  acid)  occurs.  By  digesting  this  substance  with  ether, 
he  removed  from  it  a  resin,  which,  by  possessing  acid  properties,  and  by 
means  of  combination  with  barytes,  is  shown  to  be  a  mixture  of  two  dis- 
tinct acid  resins,  FelUc  Acid  and  ChoUmc  Add,  The  material  insolu- 
ble in  ether  is  the  true  Bilin ;  it  is  not  acid,  of  a  bitter  taste,  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  water  in  all  proportions,  but  insoluble  in  ether ;  when  heat- 
ed, it  becomes  soft,  and  burns  like  a  resin ;  its  watery  solution  is  rapidly 
decomposed,  especially  if  warmed ;  by  contact  with  acids  or  alkalies,  it 
is  immediately  changed  in  constitution :  the  substances  produced  are  dif- 
ferent, according  as  the  degree  of  alteratioa  is  more  or  less  advanced* 
Those  more  important  are  the  following : 

The  Biliary  maUer,  which  is  the  state  in  which  the  greater  part  of  the 
bilin  exists  in  ordinary  bile,  being  the  first  product  of  its  decomposition, 
is  a  white,  bitter  substance,  which  has  a  marked  acid  reaction,  and  is  de- 
composed by  oxide  of  lead  into  bilin  and  BiUfeUmic  AcH  which  ia  the 
choleic  acid  of  Demar^ay.  The  formation  of  taurine  is  accompanied  bj 
that  of  another  body,  Dyslysinf  which  is  a  colourless  resinous  substance, 
very  sparingly  soluble  in  water.  The  fellinic  and  cholinic  acid  have 
been  noticed  above. 

When  the  bile  has  been  kept  for  a  long  time,  it  is  decomposed  by  a 
kind  .of  fermentation,  and  two  acids  formed,  termed  the  FeUoMc  and 
Cholanic  Acids:  they  are^hite earthy  powders  sparingly  soluble  in  wa- 
ter ;  the  former  melts  only  far  above  212^ ;  the  latter  is  very  easily  fu- 
sible. 

The  Colouring  MaUerofthe  Bile  is  present  during  health  in  but  small 
quantity,  but  in  disease  it  sometimes  accumulates  so  as  to  produce  solid 
masses.  When  pure,  it  is  a  reddish-yellow  powder,  which  is  scarcely 
soluble  in  water  or  in  alcohol,  but  dissolves  easily  in  solution  of  caustic 
potash.  This  solution  is  of  a  clear  yellow  colour,  but  when  exposed  to 
the  air  it  becomes  deep  green,  absorbing  oxygen.  This  change  is  re- 
markably produced  by  nitric  acid,  and  it  is  indeed  the  reaction  by  which 
the  presence  of  the  bile  in  the  serum  of  the  blood,  in  the  urine,  in  the  skin 
and  eyes,  &c.,  may  be  shown  in  cases  of  jaundice.  If  too  much  nitric 
acid  be  not  added  at  once,  the  yellow  liquor  becomes  at  first  green,  then 
blue,  violet,  and  finally  red,  all  these  changes  occurring  in  a  few  seconds. 
After  a  moment  the  red  colour  also  disappears,  the  solution  becomes  yel- 
low, and  the  colouring  matter  is  found  to  be  totally  decomposed.  The 
solution  of  the  colouring  matter  in  potash  is  precipitated  by  muriatic  acid 
in  deep  green  flocculi,  which  dissolve  in  nitric  acid  with  the  effect  al- 
ready  noticed,  and  are  soluble  in  caustic  ammonia  and  potash,  with  a 
rich  emerald.green  colour.  These  reactions  show  that,  by  a  process  of 
oxidizement  from  the  original  yellow  substance,  green  and  red  materials 
may  be  generated,  in  which  forms  the  colouring  matter  exists  naturally 
in  various  animals,  according  as  their  bile  is  yellow,  green,  or  reddish, 
and  also  gives  rise  to  the  concretions  of  various  kinds  that  are  deposited 
in  disease.  The  most  common  kind  of  gallstone  consists,  however,  of 
cholesterine. 
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This  yellow  material  Berzelius  names  BUifuhrin.  He  coDsiden  the 
green  colouring  matter  present  in  healthy  bile  to  be  identical  with  chio- 
rophyir(p.  621). 

The  bile  contains  generally  about  nine  percent,  of  solid  matter ;  but  in 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  its  constituents,  it  is  evidently  im- 
possible to  assign  the  numerical  proportions  in  which  they  exist. 

The  substance  found  in  the  bile,  and  termed  Erytkrogen  by  Bizio,  is 
too  apocryphal  to  require  any  notice. 

The  examination  of  the  farther  processes  of  digestion  involves  consid- 
erations too  purely  physiological  to  be  entered  into. 

Chyle  and  Lymph* — The  nutritive  materials  extracted  from  the  food 
by  the  absorbing  vessels  of  the  intestine  is  thrown  into  the  thoracic  duct, 
where  it  meets  with  another  fluid,  which  is  transmitted  to  the  same  vessel 
from  all  parts  of  the  body  by  the  colourless  veins  or  lymphatics.  The 
fluid  from  the  intestines  is  termed  Chyle^  that  from  the  body  generally  is 
termed  Lymph,  It  is  the  mixture  of  these  that  alone  has  been  examined, 
for  the  vessels  which  carry  either  separately  are  too  minute  to  allow  of 
the  extraction  of  their  contents  in  a  pure  form. 

When  taken  from  the  thoracic  duct  a  few  hours  aAer  a  meal,  when, 
probably,  the  chylous  element  prevails,  it  is  a  whitish,  opaque  liquid  like 
milk,  with  generally  a  reddish  shade  ;  a  short  time  after  separation  from 
the  body  it  coagulates ;  the  clot  is  at  first  pale,  but  it  soon  becomes  light 
cinnabar  red  ;  the  milkiness  of  the  serum  is  due  to  the  presence  of  oil ;  it 
contains  albumen,  and  coagulates  by  heat.  Except  that  it  is  more  dilute, 
and  that  the  hematosine  is  for  the  most  part  absent  (not  yet  formed),  the 
chyle  and  lymph  have  the  same  composition  as  the  blood.  It  appears  to 
vary,  however,  with  the  nature  of  the  food,  as  Dr.  Prout  found  the  chyle 
of  dogs  fed  on  vegetables  to  contain  a  much  smaller  quantity  of  albumen 
than  when  they  had  had  animal  food.  Dr.  Prout  also  indicates  in  chyle  the 
existence  of  a  substance  which  he  terms  Ineipieni  AUmmen,  which  is  not 
coagulated  by  heat,  except  after  the  addition  of  acetic  acid.  The  prop, 
erties  of  this  form  of  albumen,  however,  are.  not  fully  known.  The  re- 
sults of  their  analyses  of  chyle  are  here  given  ;  that  by  Berzelius  was 
the  chyle  of  a  horse,  kiUed  some  time  after  having  fed  abundantly  with 
oats ;  and  of  those  by  Dr.  Prout,  No.  1  was  from  a  dog  supported  on 
vegetable,  and  No.  2  of  a  dog  supported  on  animal  food.  100  parts  con- 
tained, 
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SECTION  rv. 

CONSTITUTION   OF  THE  USINB  IN  HSALTH  AND  IN  DISBASB. 

The  nature  of  this  secretion  has  at  all  periods  been  an  object  of  con- 
siderable interest  to  the  physician  and  to  the  chemist,  from  the  indica- 
tions which  changes  in  its  composition  give  of  disease  of  important  or- 
gans, and  from  the  number  and  interest  of  the  organic  substances  it  con- 
tains. As  in  almost  all  other  branches  of  animal  chemistry,  Berzelius 
first  determined  accurately  its  constitution,  and  lately  Lecaou  has  aaoer- 
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tmined  with  great  care  the  limits  to  which  the  proportioos  of  its  ingredl 
entt  may  vary  in  health,  and  thus  establiahed  a  oorred  baaia  of  oomptr* 
ison  for  urioe  in  the  various  conditions  of  disease. 

The  specific  gravity  of  urine  varies  from  1016  to  1080.  In  geneit], 
if  the  excretion  exceeds  in  quantity  thirty-two  ounces  in  tweoty4on 
hours,  the  specific  gravity  fidls  proportionally  below  1080 ;  but  if  te 
quantity  be  under  thirty-two  ounces,  the  specific  gravity  for  a  man  in  ac 
tive  health  is  generally  1030,  but  less  fi)r  women.  Tlie  important  oigaa- 
ic  constituents  of  the  urine  are  Urea  and  Uric  Addf  which  will  reqidro 
a  detailed  and  special  examination ;  the  otlier  principles,  though  nnmer* 
ous,  being  of  less  moment,  need  be  only  noticed  in  the  following  state- 
ment of  §erzelius*s  general  analysis  of  the  urine.  He  founcLlOO  parts 
to  contain, 

Water 933-00^ 

Urea 30-10 

Free  lacde  acid,  lactate  of  ammonia,  and  I  ^m.^A 

animal  exoact i 

Uric  acid 1-00 

Macos  of  the  bladder    . 0*38 

Sulphates  of  potash  and  soda 6W 

Phosphates  or  soda  and  ammonia  .    .    •    .  4-59 

CommoQsalt 4*46 

Sal  ammoniac 1*50 

Phosphates  of  lime  and  magnesia  ....  1<X)| 

SiUca OOaJ 

Ufffl.— NjC, .  OA  or  Ur.     Eq.  60  or  750. 

The  artificial  formation  of  this  remarkable  substance  in  various  ways, 
has  been  noticed  already  in  many  places  (as  511,  515).  It  may  be  ob- 
tained from  urine  by  evaporation  to  the  consistence  of  a  thick  sirup  in  a 
water-bath,  and  mixing  Uie  mass  remaining  with  three  times  its  volome 
of  nitric  acid,  specific  gravity  about  1*25,  which  had  been  perfectly  fineed 
from  all  traces  of  nitrous  acid  which  it  might  contain,  as  this  last  instant- 
ly decomposes  urea.  The  liquor  forms  a  crystalline  pulp,  which,  being 
kept  carefully  cool,  may  be  freed  from  the  liquor  by  draining  and  press, 
ure  between  folds  of  paper.  The  impure  crystallized  nitrate  of  urea  thus 
obtained  is  to  be  dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  boiling  water,  and  re. 
crystallized  by  cooling.  These  crystals  being  again  dissolved  in  water, 
are  to  be  digested  with  animal  charcoal  to  remove  the  colouring  matter, 
and  then  with  an  excess  of  carbonate  of  lead,  until  completely  neutraL 
The  solution  so  obtained,  being  evaporated  very  carefully  in  a  water-bath 
to  dryness,  is  to  be  treated  with  boiling  alcohol,  and  filtered.  The  pure 
urea  separates  from  the  alcoholic  solution,  on  cooling,  in  brilliant  white 
four-sided  prisms. 

Urea  is  much  more  simply  and  economically  obtained  by  the  transform- 
ation of  cyanate  of  ammonia,  for  which  purpose  the  process  given  by 
Liebig  answers  best.  • 

An  impure  cyanate  of  potash  is  prepared  by  roasting  yellow  prussiate 
of  potash  (as  described  p.  515),  and  this  is  mixed  with  a  solution  of  sul- 
phate  of  ammonia  in  water,  and  the  whole  then  boiled  with  alcohol,  which 
dissolves  out  urea,  and  leaves  the  sulphate  of  potash  undissolved.  On 
cooling,  the  urea  crystallizes,  and  may  be  obtained  quite  pure  by  anoth- 
er crystallization  from  alcohol. 

The  taste  of  urea  is  fresh  like  nitre ;  its  reaction  is  quite  neutral ;  it 
is  inodorous.    When  heated  to  220^,  it  mehs,  and  at  a  higher  tempera* 
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tare  is  decomposed,  giving  carbonic  and  cyanuric  acids  and  ammonia. 
It  dissolves  in  less  than  its  own  weight  of  water  at  60°,  producing  great 
cold,;  it  is  soluble  in  much  less  boiling  water.  If  the  urea  be  quite  pure, 
its  solution  remains  for  a  long  time  unaltered  ;  but  if  it  contains  any  tra- 
ces of  an  azotized  substance  which  putrefies,  this  acts  as  a  ferment,  and 
the  decomposition  extending  to  the  urea,  this  assimilates  the  elements  of 
water,  and  is  totally  converted  into  carbonate  of  ammonia,  N  C|  •  OgH^ 
and  II4O4  producing  2(C.O  +N.H4O.).  It  is  this  decomposition  that 
renders  urine  alkaline  in  a  few  hours,  generally,  after  it  is  voided.  Urea 
dissolves  in  five  parts  of  cold  and  one  of  boiling  alcohol.  In  ether  it  is 
almost  insoluble. 

In  contact  with  strong  acids,  urea  is  decomposed,  givins  off  carbonic 
acid,  and  forming  an  ammoniacal  salt.  When  the  acids  are  dilute,  it  unites 
with  them,  although  without  neutralizing  them,  and  forms  crystalline 
compounds,  of  which  but  a  few  have  been  accurately  examined.  The 
oxygen  salts  of  urea  resemble  those  of  the  vegetable  alkalies,  melamine, 
ammonia,  6^.,  in  containing  an  atom  of  associated  water. 

Nitrate  of  Urea  (Ur.H.O.+N.Os)  crystallizes  in  large  brilliant  plates 
by  the  cooling  of  its  solution.  It  is  pleasantly  acid,  and  is  soluble  in  al- 
cohol, but  much  more  so  in  water ;  if  heated  rapidly,  it  explodes.  It  is 
sparingly  soluble  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  whence  the  addition  of  a  great  ex- 
cess of  nitnc  acid  serves  as  a  test  for  the  presence  of  urea,  this  salt  be- 
ing precipitated  in  bright  pearly  scales. 

Oxalate  of  Urea  (Ur.H.O.-fCjO,)  crystallizes  in  long  rhomboidal 
tables.  It  tastes  acid ;  it  b  copiously  soluble  in  boiling  water,  but  crys- 
tallizes almost  completely  out  on  cooling,  as  100  of  water  retain  but  4  of 
the  sah.     It  is  still  less  soluble  in  alcohol. 

Lactate  of  Urea  crystallizes  in  fine  plates  and  needles ;  i(  is  very  solu- 
ble. There  is  reason  to  consider  that  the  urea  is  naturally  combined 
with  lactic  acid  in  the  urine.   The  other  salts  of  urea  are  not  important. 

The  quantity  of  urea  secreted  in  health  appears  pretty  regular  in  the 
same  individual,  when  the  diet  remains  the  same,  and  not  to  depend  upon 
the  quantity  of  liquor  excreted.  It  varies,  however,  very  much  in  differ- 
ent individuals,  and  is  much  more  abundant  in  men  in  active  age  than  in 
women  or  in  old  men.  Thus  Liecanu  found  the  quantity  of  urea  secreted 
in  twenty-four  hours,  by  men  in  the  prime  of  age,  to  vary  from  850  to 
500  grains ;  in  women  it  varies  from  150  to  430  grains ;  while  with 
old  men  the  limits  were  80  and  180  grains.  In  children  the  quantity  is 
still  smaller,  and  infants  secrete  scarcely  a  trace  of  urea. 

Uric  Add^  and  the  Bodies  derived  from  it. 

The  uric  acid  exists  in  the  urine  of  all  carnivorous  animals.  In  birds, 
reptiles,  and  many  insects,  it  is  voided  with  the  excrements,  and  the  urine 
is  in  such  a  state  of  concentration  as  to  form  a  white  mass,  nearly  solid, 
which  consists  almost  totally  of  urate  of  ammonia.  In  the  small  islands 
of  the  South  Sea,  which  are  inhabited  by  great  flocks  of  aquatic  birds,  it 
accumulates  in  such  quantity  as  to  be  an  article  of  commerce,  being 
brought  to  South  America,  and  even  to  Europe,  under  the  name  of ^^tioiu^ 
and  used  as  manure.  In  many  diseases  it  is  generated  by  the  system  in 
abnormal  quantity,  and  constitutes,  free  or  combined  with  bases,  the  gouty 
and  arthritic  concretions,  and  many  forms  of  vesical  calculus. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  chemist,  the  uric  acid  is  most  easily  obtained 
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from  the  white  solid  excrements  of  the  larger  serpents  in  the  menagerMiL 
This  is  to  be  boiled  in  a  solution  of  caustic  potash,  and  the  filtered  liquor 
decomposed  by  the  addition  of  muriatic  acid  in  excess.  The  precipiute 
should  be  boiled  in  water  for  some  time»  then  well  washed  and  dried.  It 
crystallizes  in  minute  brilliant  white  scales,  which  are  very  slightly  sola* 
ble  in  boiling  water ;  the  solution  reddens  litmus ;  it  is  tasteless ;  it  dis> 
solves  in  oil  of  vitriol,  forming  a  crystallizable  compound,  which  is  de- 
composed on  the  addition  of  water :  the  action  of  nitric  acid  is  difbreot* 
When  heated,  it  is  decomposed,  giving  a  great  variety  of  products,  urea, 
hydrocyanic  and  cyanuric  acids,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  6ic^  Its  Ibnno- 
la  is  N4C10  •  H40i ;  its  salts  are  not  well  characterized  ;  those  of  the  al* 
kalies  are  very  sparingly  soluble,  and  are  decomposed  by  all  acids  except 
the  carbonic  acid.  The  Urate  of  Ammmia  is  the  material  of  the  white 
excrement  (dry  urine)  of  birds  and  serpents.  The  UraU  of  Soda  is  the 
principal  material  of  gouty  deposltes.  The  uric  acid  is  specially  inter- 
esting for  the  number  of  important  bodies  to  which  it  gives  origin  by  the 
action  of  reagents,  and  of  which  some  are  also  products  of  the  organixap 
tion ;  for  our  accurate  knowledge  of  these  we  are  indebted  to  the  recent 
investigations  of  Liebig  and  Wohler. 

AUanknn. — This  substance  exists  in  the  waters  of  the  allantois  of  the 
cow,  being  contained  in  the  urine  of  the  foetus,  from  which  it  may  be  ex. 
tracted  by  evaporation  and  crystallization.  It  is,  however,  much  more 
easily  formed  from  uric  acid.  Freshly.prepared  peroxide  of  lead  is  to  be 
added  to  uric  acid,  diffused  through  twenty  parts  of  boiling  water  as  long 
as  its  colour  is  destroyed.  The  boiling  liquor  is  to  be  filtered,  evapora- 
ted till  crystals  begin  to  form,  and  then  allowed  to  cool.  The  aUantoin 
crystallizes,  and  the  mother  liquor  contains  abundance  of  urea.  At  the 
same  time,  oxalate  of  the  protoxide  of  lead  is  produced,  2(N4C|9 .  H4Q1) 
and  6H.O.  with  4Pb.O„  producing  4(C,0,+Pb.O.) ;  with  urea,  2(Sg 
G2 .  H40g),  and  allantoln,  N4C8  •  H5O5.  On  this  reaction  Liebig  founds 
a  theory  of  the  constitution  of  uric  acid,  to  which  I  shall  have  occasion 
again  to  recur.  He  considers  it  to  contain  urea  ready  formed,  and  a  hy- 
pothetic substance,  for  which  he  proposes  the  names  of  Urily  or  Cyoiiav- 
alic  Jlcid^  it  being  oxalic  acid  in  which  oxygen  is  replaced  by  cyanogen, 
CA+Cy.  Thus  uric  acid,  N4C,o  .  H40e=NA  •  H40a+2(C,0«Cy.). 
In  forming  allantoin  on  this  view,  the  urea  is  set  free,  and  the  cyanox- 
alio  acid,  with  oxygen  and  water,  gives  oxalic  acid  and  allantoln. 

Allantoin  forms  rhombic  prisms,  which  contain  an  atom  of  water.    It 

is  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  and  perfectly  neutral.     By  boiling  with  a 

strong  alkali,  it  combines  with  the  elements  of  water,  giving  oxalic  add 

and  ammonia.     It  does  not  form  a  definite  compound  with  any  base  but 

oxide  of  silver. 

AJloocan.—T\ie  prodncts  of  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  uric  add  present  coasideiw 
able  interest,  from  their  number  and  connexion.  On  adding  one  pan  of  uric  acid 
gradually  to  four  parts  of  strong  nitric  acid,  it  is  dissolved  with  much  heat,  and  co- 
pious disengagement  of  carbonic  acid  and  nitroeen.  The  rise  of  temperature  being 
prevented  as  much  as  possible,  the  liquor  solidifies  on  cooling  to  a  mass  of  granular 
crystals,  which  are  to  oe  drained,  and  then  recr3rstallized  firom  the  smallest  possible 
quantity  of  boiling  water.  This  is  AUaxan;  its  crystals  are  short  right  rhombic 
prisms,  brilliant  and  colourless.  In  dry  air  they  effloresce,  losing  6  Aq. ;  at  a  higher 
temperature  it  crystallizes  in  oblique  rhombic  prisms  which  are  anhydrous,  and  have 
the  formula  NfCt .  H4O10 ;  its  solution  in  water  reddens  litmus,  and  stains  the  skin 
purple ;  when  neutralized  by  an  alkali,  it  strikes  an  indigo-blue  colour  with  a  proio- 
salt  of  iron ;  it  is  decomposed  by  almost  all  reagents,  producing  a  series  of  bodks 
that  will  be  successively  examined;  its  origin  consists,  probably,  in  the  oiyl  being 
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oxidized  by  oxygen  from  (he  nilrlc  acid,  leariog  bypanitrous  acid,  which,  reacting 
!>□  ihe  urea,  gives  ihe  miiiure  or  the  carbonic  acid  ajid  nitrogcD  gaaes.  The  allox- 
au  iTiity  thus  M  con&idereil  as  a  hydrated  deutozide  or  luyl. 

AUfXanic  Acuta  Ibrmed  by  acting  on  alloxan  with  sirang  alkalies  or  by  bamet; 
when  seuaraied  (ram  its  combinaiions  by  a  siioiiget  acid,  it  crystallizes  in  culou^ 
is»i  DCMles,  which  hare  a  strong  acid  reaction ;  iu  aikaline  sails  ue  soluble ;  those 
with  the  earths  and  heavy  metaillc  oxides  apanogly  soluble ;  it  is  insoluble  ia  wa- 
ter;  iu  fbrmiila  is  NiCi .  UiOiWhen  dry,  tM  alloxan  having  lost  the  elements  of 
two  atoms  of  water.  When  a  solution  oralloxanateorbaryiesit  boiled,  or  when  a 
solucioD  of  alloxan  is  gradually  added  to  a  boiling  «jlution  of  sngar  of  lead,  another 
aciil  IS  Ibrmed,  Maoxalic  diid,  which  in  Ihe  laller  case  precipitates  an  insoluble  salt 
of  lead,  and  the  liquor  contains  uteai  ihe  aUoxan  breaking  up  into  NiCi .  HiOi  and 
-""  "    -■-  -h  is  ther -■■■'—     '  ■■- ■ ^'    -■---■-■ •--■-■--  -■    -- 


3Ct0t,  which  is  the  constitution  of  the  mesoxalic  acid,  whu:h  has  probably,  there- 
fore, an  iwmeric  oxide  of  carbon  ^CiOi)  lor  its  base,  and  belong;  to  the  same  group 
as  the  toellilic  and  rliodizonic  acids  (p.  196).  By  oxidizing  agents,  the  nwsoxalie 
acid  is  coDvcrted  into  carbonic  acid;  thus,  with  a  solution  of  niirate  of  silver,  it 
gives  a  clear  yellow  precipitate,  which,  when  boiled,  is  converted  into  caitnnic 
add  and  meiallic  silver. 

MfC^nuUnu:  Acid.— I!  a  soluiion  of  aUoian  in  water  of  ammonia  be  healed,  a 
brownish-yellow  precipitate  falls,  which  is  m^eomeliaaie  of  aramimiii,  by  boiling 
which,  or  by  wosfiiiig  with  dilute  sulphuilc  acid,  ihe  ammonia  is  removed,  and  the 
mycomelinic  acid  remaios  as  a  yellow  jelly,  which  dries  lo  a  coarse  yellow  powder, 
ll  is  sparingly  soluble  in  waier;  its  salu  are  gelatinous,  sparingly  soluble  Hocks; 
ihe  formula  of  the  acid  is  NfC'i.  H|Oi,  being  isomeric  with  anhydrous  allaniom, 

PaTaiattic  Actd. — If  alloxan  be  healed  wiih  an  excess  of  nitric  acid,  it  dissolves, 
oitrogeu  gas  is  evolved,  and,  on  cooling,  the  new  acid  sepaj^les;  it  is  also  easily 
procured  from  uric  acid  by  using  an  excess  of  nitric  acid  \  it  forms  colourless,  trans- 
parent, six-sided  ptisms,  and  taslea  like  oxalic  acid.  It  is  partly  volatilized  and 
partly  decomposed  by  heal.  If  ihc  crystals  he  heated  to  912°,  they  assume  a  reddish 
colour  i  the  luttnula  of  ihe  crystallized  acid  is  NiCgO^+S  Aq. ;  hence  alloxaa  with 
20.  produces  SC.Oi,  with  4H.0.  and  NiOgO..  By  contact  with  bases,  this  acid  is 
decomposed,  producing  the  Oxaium  Acid.  This  is  best  prepared  by  dissolving  pa- 
r^anu:  acid  in  caustic  ammonia,  boiling,  and  then  letting  the  liqnor  cool ;  it  forms 
a  mass  of  small  brilliant  while  crj^ials  of  oxaluraie  ot  ammonia.  The  oialuric 
acid  it  alsoaptoductuf  other  reactions  on  uric  acid,  some  of  which  will  be  special- 
ly noticed  hereafiei.  li  is  a  strong  acid,  and  is  obiained  free  by  dissolving  us  am- 
uonia  salt  in  bailing  water,  adding  an  excess  of  dilute  muriaiic  acid,  and  rapidly 
cooling,  when  the  oxaluric  acid  separates  as  a  white  or  slightly  yeUow  powder  i  if 
long  boiled  in  water,  it  is  decomposed  into  oxalic  acid  and  oxalate  of  urea,  of  which 
it  contains  the  elemeais,  its  formula  being  NiCg .  HsOi+Aq. 

nionurie  Aad.—lC  sulphurous  acid  gas  be  passed  throiigh  a  taturaied  solution 
□f  alloxan  onlil  the  liquor  begins  id  smell  siroogly  of  the  gas,  and  then  ammoiiiB  be 
added  in  excess,  after  some  lime  brilliant  while  rhombic  tables  form,  which  are 
thionurate  of  ammonia.  By  recrjslallization,  this  salt  generally  becomes  pale 
rose-red,  but  is  not  altered  in  constitution.  To  obtain  the  acid  free,  a  solution  of 
this  ammonia  Mtlt  is  Uj  be  precipitated  by  acetate  of  lead,  and  the  thionurate  of  lead 
decomposed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  By  evapoiation  of  the  liquor,  the  acid  re- 
mains as  a  wQiie  semi  crystalline  massi  ii  is  easily  soluble  in  waler,  reddens  lit- 
mus strongly;  its  formula  is  NjCi .  HiOuSi:  it  contains  thus  the  elements  of  one 
atom  of  alloxan,  one  of  ammonia,  and  two  of  sulphurous  acid ;  it  is  a  bibasic  acid. 
If  a  strong  solution  of  tbionnric  acid  be  boiled,  it  becomes  turbid,  and  soon  solidifies 
to  a  mass  of  brilliant  silky  crystals,  while  the  liquor  contains  much  sulphuric  acid  j 
the  crystalline  substance  being  drained  and  washed  with  cold  water,  in  which  it 
scarcely  dissolves,  is  termed  iframd!  it  is  while,  soluble  iu  dilute  alkaline  liqaors, 
and  precipiialed  therefrom  unchanged  by  the  addition  of  an  acid,  but  by  sirongal- 
kalies  it  is  decomposed,  ammonia  being  evolved,  and  uramilic  acid  formed.  The 
formula  of  uramil  is  NaCi .  UiOi;  the  thionuric  acid  might  be  considered  as  bisul- 
fdiate  of  uramil.  The  UramiMc  Acid  is  formed  by  Ihe  action  of  acids  and  alkalies 
on  uramil ;  it  crystallizes  in  colourless  needles,  which  dis.solve  in  acids  and  alkalies, 
forming  with  ihe  latter  well-defined  salts;  its  formula  is  NtCn  .  HigOit. 

ilAiiEiiA(i>K,— This  substance  is  formed  as  a  product  of  the  moderate  oxidation 
of  uric  acid,  or  it  may  be  obtained  by  acting  on  alloxan  with  deoxidixinB;  agents. 
Uric  acid  is  to  be  diffused  through  boiling  waier,  and  the  dilute  nitric  acid  added 
lULll  a  perfect  solution  is  obtained.  On  filtering  and  cooling,  the  alloxautiae  grad- 
ually crystallizes.  The  mother  liquor  contains  much  urea.  If  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gas  Tias  "  ■     ■-■--■-      --.-—--'■-"  __._i..._^.j        j.-j-.i.i 
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loxan,  and  immersing  therein  a  slip  of  zinc;  the  alloxan  is  deoxidized  by  the 
cent  hydrogen.  By  the  galvanic  batteiy  alloxan  is  resolved  into  oxygen  and  albx* 
antiDe.  It  is  sparingly  solable  in  cold,  bat  mnch  more  in  boiling  water,  and  ciys- 
tallizes  in  short  oblique  rhombic  prisms  which  contain  3  Aq.,  which  they  lose  only 
by  a  heat  above  30u^.  The  solution  of  alloxantine  reddens  iitmoa,  Imt  does  not 
form  salts  with  bases,  being  immediately  decomposed  by  contact  with  theoL  In 
formula  is  NtCg .  H«Oio.  '^ 

By  oxidizing  bodies,  as  nitric  acid,  chlorine,  or  oxide  of  silver,  it  is  immediatelr 
converted  into  alloxan.  If  treated  by  an  excess  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  more  su- 
phur  is  set  free,  and  the  liquor  becomes  strongly  acia.  The  bodv  thus  fbimed,  if 
mixed  with  alloxan,  regenerates  alloxantine  from  both.  If  neutralized  by  caibooaic 
of  ammonia,  a  white  crystalline  preci^tate  forms,  which  is  a  salt  of  ammonia,  of 
which  the  formula  is  NsUs  .  HtOs.  Laebig  considers  it  to  contain  a  body  which  he 
terms  the  Dialuric  Add^  the  formula  of  which  is  NiCt04,  being  isomenc  with  the 
cyanoxalic  acid  or  uryl  already  noticed.  The  DiaiuraU  of  Ammvnia  is  therefine 
NSC8O4+N.H4O.+3  Aq.  It  may  be  produced  by  adding  hydroanlphoret  of  anmo- 
nia  to  a  saturated  solution  of  uric  acid  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  or  by  acting  on  allozan 
with  zinc  and  muriatic  acid  in  excess.  Though  white  when  ust  produced,  it  be- 
comes rose-red  by  drying,  and  at  312**  blood-rra,  and  loses  ammonia.  It  is  by  no 
means  established  that  this  body  is  a  true  ammoniacal  salt  as  described  by  LieUgi 
or  that  the  dialuric  acid  really  exists.  Berzelius  looks  upon  it  as  a  compomd  01 
alloxantine  and  alloxantine-amide. 

By  boiling  with  .sal  ammoniac,  alloxantine  is  converted  into  oramil  and  aUoxan. 
while  muriatic  acid  becomes  free.  By  the  action  of  oxygen  upon  an  ammoniacal 
solution  of  alloxantine,  uramil,  oxaluric  acid,  and  mvcomelinic  acid  are  generaled. 

Murexid. — This  remarkable  substance  ma^  be  proauced  by  a  variety  of  reactioiis, 
none  of  which  are,  however,  quite  constant  m  their  result.  On  evaporating  a  solu- 
tion of  uric  acid  in  very  dilute  nitric  acid  until  the  liquor  becomes  fleah-red,  and 
then  adding  dilute  water  of  ammonia  in  slight  excess^  and  cooling,  the  murexid 
ciystallizes.  In  this  process  a  very  slight  excess  or  deficiency  of  any  of  the  inne^ 
dients  prevents  success,  and  Gregory  proposes,  as  the  most  certain  method,  to  dis- 
solve four  parts  of  alloxantine  and  seven  of  hydrated  alloxan  in  940  parts  of  boil- 
ing water  and  eighty  of  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  when  the  murexid  ciys- 
tallizes bv  gradual  cooling.  By  the  action  of  uramil  and  ammonia  it  may  also  be 
generated,  and  is  the  ordmary  source  of  the  purple  colours  that  are  produced  in 
manv  of  the  reactions  already  described. 

Tne  Murexid^  the  name  of  which  is  derived  from  the  murex,  the  shell-fish  fimisk- 
ing  the  Tyrian  purple,  crystallizes  in  short  rhombic  prisms  of  a  gamet-red  colour, 
and  by  reflected  light  have  a  green  metallic  lustre.  It  dissolves  sparingly  in  cold, 
copiously  in  boiling  water;  it  is  insoluble  in  ether  and  alcohol.  Gregory  has  found 
that  it  is  sometimes  soluble,  and  at  others  insoluble  in  water  of  ammonia,  whence 
he  suggests  that  two  different  bodies  have  been  confounded  under  this  name.  It 
dissolves  in  caustic  potash,  with  an  indigo  blue  colour,  which  disappears  by  heat, 
ammonia  being  evolved ;  it  does  not  appear  to  combine  with  bases ;  its  formula  is 
N5C12 .  HeOg.  Bv  the  mineral  acids  and  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  it  is  decompo- 
sed, ammonia,  alloxantine,  alloxan,  and  dialuric  acid  being  evolved,  besides  an- 
other body  termed  Murexan.  This  substance  is  more  abundantly  produced  hj  dis- 
solving murexid  in  a  boiling  solution  of  potash,  and  when  the  blue  colour  has  to- 
tally disappeared,  adding  sulphuric  acid  m  excess.  It  precipitates  in  white  silky 
crystalline  scales ;  its  formula  is  NfCe  .  H4O5 ;  it  dissolves  in  caustic  alkalies  with- 
out neutralizing  them.  If  its  solution  in  ammonia  be  exposed  to  the  air,  oxygen  is 
absorbed  and  murexid  regenerated. 

The  murexid  was  long  since  described  by  Prout  under  the  name  of  Pvrptiutleof 
Amnumia;  and  Fritzsche  has  revived  the  idea  that  it  is  really  an  ammoniacal  salt 
of  a  distinct  acid,  Purpuric  Add^  By  the  double  decomposition  of  murexid  with 
salts  of  potash,  barytes,  lead,  and  silver,  he  has  obtained  puipurates  of  these  bases, 
the  formula  of  which  shows  the  acid  to  be  composed  of  WsCn  .  H4O1P.  The  mu- 
rexid  is,  accordine  to  this  chemist,  composed  of  NeCi< .  HsOn^NflCw  .  H/)ie+ 
N.H4O.  The  evidence  brought  forward  by  Fritzsche  against  Liebig's  view  is  very 
strong. 

In  the  urine  of  herbivorous  animals,  and  occasionally  in  children,  the  uric  acid  is 
replaced  by  a  different  body,  the  Hippuric  Acid^  which  exists  therein  combined  with 
soda.  The  urine  of  horses  and  cows  is  to  be  evaporated  to  one  eighth  of  its  volume, 
and  mixed  with  muriatic  acid,  which  produces,  after  some  time,  a  yellowish  eiys- 
talline  precipitate.  This  is  to  be  dissolved  by  boiling  with  some  lime;  chloride  of 
lime  is  to  be  added  to  the  liquor  until  it  is  nearly  decolorized,  and  the  smell  of  o^oe 
has  disappeared;  being  tiien  digested  with  ivmy  black  aad  filtered,  the  pure  adijs 
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separated  by  muriatic  acid.  By  the  cooling  of  the  liqaor  it  crystallizes  in  delicate 
auky  needles  or  rhombic  prisms ;  its  taste  is  very  slightly  bitter,  but  it  reddens  lit- 
mus strongly.  When  heated,  it  melts,  and  is  then  decomposed,  giving  a  crystalline 
sublimate  of  benzoic  acid  with  ammonia  and  prussic  acid.  It  is  very  sparingly 
soluble  in  cold,  but  copiously  in  boiling  water;  very  soluble  in  alcohol.  By  nitric 
acid  and  other  oxidizing  agents,  it  is  decomposed,  and  benzoic  acid  is  formed.  Its 
salts  are  all  soluble  and  cr]rstallize ;  they  resemble  the  benzoates  exactly.  The  for- 
mula of  the  cnrstallized  acid  is  N.Cis .  H8O5+ Aq.  The  constant  transformation  of 
this  acid  into  benzoic  acid  has  given  origin  to  manv  theories  of  its  constitution.  It 
has  been  supposed  by  some  to  contain  benzoic  acid  ready  formed,  by  others  benza- 
mid,  and  by  others  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  but  none  of  these  views  have  even  much 
pn>lMJ>ility  in  their  favour. 

Of  the  Urine  in  Disease.     Urinary  Ckiladi. 

To  the  pathologist  and  physiciaoy  the  indications  of  disease  of  the 
urinary  and  digestive  organs,  furnished  by  changes  in  the  composition 
of  the  urine,  are  most  yaluable.  The  majority  of  the  substances  which 
are  taken  into  the  circulation,  but  are  incapable  of  assimilation  to  our 
organs*  are  thrown  off  by  this  secretion,  and  hence  a  variety  of  medicinal 
substances  may  be  traced  to  it  af\er  having  been  ingested,  sometimes  quite 
unaltered,  at  others  modified  in  their  nature.  Thus,  if  alkaline  salts  of  or. 
ganic  acids  be.  taken  into  the  stomach,  the  orga)uc  material  is  oxidized, 
probably  during  the  action  of  respiration,  while  the  alkali  passes  into  the 
urine  in  the  state  of  carbonate.  If,  however,  the  organic  acid  be  taken 
uncombined,  it  escapes  decomposition,  and,  passing  into  the  urine,  pro- 
duces an  abundant  precipitate  of  salts  of  lime,  in  the  case  of  the  tartaric 
and  oxalic  acids. 

Iodide  of  potassium  and  iodine  pass  into  the  urine,  the  latter  as  hy. 
driodic  acid.  Some  organic  bodies,  as  asparagine  and  oil  of  turpentine, 
are  decomposed,  and  the  products  which  they  form  are  excreted,  giving 
to  the  urine  peculiar  odours,  in  the  latter  case  like  that  of  violets.  Ni. 
trate  of  potash,  yellow  prussiate  of  potash,  and  most  other  alkaline  and 
earthy  salts,  pass  into  the  urine  unchanged.  The  majority  of  colouring 
matters  are  thrown  out  of  the  system  by  means  of  this  secretion,  while 
others,  as  cochineal  and  litmus,  are  not  so  given  off. 

The  mineral  acids,  alcohol,  camphor,  most  metallic  salts,  do  not  pass 
into  the  urine  in  any  sensible  degree. 

Urine  in  Diabetes, — The  most  remarkable  change  in  the  nature  of  the 
urine  occurs  in  diabetes  mellitus.  It  is  voided  in  great  quantity.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  very  high,  from  1030  to  1050,  and  it  is  found  to  con. 
tain  a  very  large  quantity  of  grape-sugar,  and  very  little  urea.  It  was 
supposed  that,  in  this  disease,  urea  ceased  to  be  formed  by  the  system, 
and  was  replaced  by  sugar ;  but  I  have  shown  that,  although  the  quantity 
of  urea  is  very  small  in  any  one  specimen  of  the  urine,  yet  the  total 
quantity  is  so  much  increased,  that  in  twenty-four  hours  the  natural 
quantity  of  urea  is  secreted  ;  the  secretion  of  sugar  being  an  act  of  faulty 
digestion,  and  totally  unconnected  with  the  urea.  These  results  have 
been  fully  confirmed  by  M acgregor.  The  diabetic  urine  sometimes  con. 
tains  albumen,  which  arises  from  complication  of  other  forms  of  disease. 

As  the  average  composition  of  urine  in  diabetes,  the  following  may  be 
taken,  analyzed  by  myself.  Its  specific  gravity  was  1*0363 ;  it  contained 
in  1000  parts,  water  913,  sugar  60,  urea  6*5,  salts>  extractive  matters, 
and  uric  acid  20*5.  This  patient  made  in  volume  about  four  times  the 
healthy  quantity  of  urine  in  twenty-four  hours. 

Vriie  m  Dropsies. — In  these  diseases,  particularly  where  associated 
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with  disease  of  the  kidne3rs,  the  iirine  is  not  increased  in  quantity ;  its 
specific  gravity  is  very  low,  1005  to  1015,  and  it  contains  but  very  little 
urea,  but  generally  albumen,  and  sometimes  caseum.  In  these  cases,  the 
urea,  which  is  deficient  in  the  urine,  is  found  in  the  serum  of  the  blood 
and  in  the  dropsical  effusions.  In  some  states  of  the  system,  which  do 
not  appear  connected  with  any  distinct  disease,  milk  passes  into  the  urine, 
in  which  as  well  the  butter  as  the  caseunx  may  be  detected.  Such  cases 
have  even  been  met  with  in  males.  In  jaundice  the  colouring  material 
of  the  bile  passes  abundantly  into  the  urine,  and  may  be  detected  by 
nitric  acid.  The  natural  elements  of  the  urine  are,  however,  not  altered 
in  quantity. 

Blue  and  Black  Urine. — The  urine  has  been  observed  coloured  deeply 
blue  by  a  peculiar  organic  substance,  which,  however,  has  not  been  ac- 
curately examined.  Braconnot  found  that  it  contained  nitrogen,  and  was 
reddened  by  acids,  and  the  colour  restored  by  alkalies.  But  Sprangeo- 
berg  found,  in  the  case  he  observed,  that  acids  dissolved  the  blue  sub. 
stance  without  changing  its  colour.  Moncet  observed  in  the  urine  of  a 
child  a  black  matter  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alkalies.  Prout, 
who  also  observed  this  substance,  termed  it  melanic  acid. 

In  many  states  of  the  system,  particularly  in  arthritic  rheumatism, 
there  is  a  great  tendency  to  the  formation  of  uric  acid,  and  the  urate  of 
ammonia  is  deposited  under  the  form  of  a  crystalline  precipitate  when 
the  urine  cools.  It  is  usually  mixed  with  more  or  less  of  a  yeliowish-red 
body,  which  is  not  purpurate  of  ammonia  (murexid),  as  Prout  supposed, 
but  a  peculiar  organic  substance,  ^luble  in  alcohol,  which  deserves  more 
minute  examination.  The  deposition  of  this  excess  of  matter  in  the 
joints  and  sheaths  of  the  tendons,  produces  the  gouty  concretiomSf  which 
consist,  for  the  most  part,  of  urate  of  soda. 

In  other  conditions  of  the  system,  the  formation  of  phosphatic  salts 
predominates,  and  precipitates  occur  in  the  urine  which  are  generally 
more  crystalline  and  less  highly  coloured  than  those  of  uric  acid  or  of 
urates.  As  these  different  conditions  of  the  secreting  organs  require 
different  modes  of  treatment,  it  is  necessary  to  be  able  simply  to  distin- 
guish between  these  two  kinds  of  sediment.  It  is  sufficient  to  remark, 
that  the  uric  acid  deposite  is  soluble  in  alkalies  and  insoluble  in  dilute 
acids,  while  the  phosphatic  sediments  dissolve  in  dilute  acids,  but  not  in 
alkaline  liquors,  even  though  decomposed  by  them. 
^  The  uric  acid  and  the  inorganic  salts  of  the  urine  are  afterward  de* 
posited  in  the  bladder,  and  form  urinary  calculi. 

The  Uric  Acid  Calculus  is  probably  the  most  common.  It  is  recog- 
nised by  being  decomposed  by  heat ;  being  soluble  in  caustic  alkalies, 
and  precipitated  by  acids.  When  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  evaporated 
and  moistened  with  water  of  ammonia,  it  gives  the  rich  purple  colour  of 
murexid. 

The  Urate  of  Ammonia  Calculus,  in  addition  to  the  characters  of  uric 
acid,  gives  off  ammonia  when  dissolved  in  solutions  of  caustic  potash. 

The  Phosphate  of  Lime  Calculus  fuses  with  difficulty,  or  not  at  all, 
before  the  blowpipe.  It  is  dissolved  by  muriatic  acid,  and  precipitated 
by  caustic  ammonia  from  this  solution  as  a  white  powder  not  crystal- 
line. 

The  Ammoniaco-magnesian  Phosphate  Calculus  is  generally  cnrstal* 
line  in  structure ;  before  the  blowpipe  it  gives  off  anunonia,  ana  ulti- 
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nalely  melts,  though  with  difficulty.  It  also  gives  off  ammonia  when 
boiled  with  caustic  potash.  It  dissolves  in  dilute  acids,  and  is  precipita- 
ted as  a  crystalline  powder  on  the  addition  of  caustic  ammonia. 

The  two  latter  calculi  often  form  together,  and  produce  the  Triple 
Phosphate,  or  Fusible  Calculus.  This  melts  readily  before  the  blowpipe, 
and  if  dissolved  in  a  dilute  acid,  it  gives  with  oxalic  acid  a  precipitate  of 
oxalate  of  lime,  and  then,  with  an  alkali,  a  crystalline  deposito  of  ammo- 
niaco-maffnesian  phosphate. 

All  of  these  various  deposites  may  occur  in  the  bladder,  either  success- 
ively, and  form  the  Alternating  Calculus^  or  together,  forming  the  Mixed 
Calculus.  The  recognition  of  these  species  will  depend  on  the  careful 
mpplication  of  the  methods  by  which  each  component  may  be  known,  as 
luready  described. 

It  is  not  very  unfrequent  to  meet  with  calculi  formed  of  materials  which 
do  not  exist  in  healthy  urine,  but  are  produced  by  the  decomposition  of 
its  natural  constituents.  Thus  the  Mulberry  Calculus,  so  called  from  its 
usual  external  form,  consists  of  oxalate  of  lime.  When  ignited  it  leaves 
caustic  lime,  which  browns  wet  turmeric  paper  strongly,  dissolves  in 
muriatic  acid,  and  is  precipitated  by  adding  oxalate  of  ammonia.  Cal- 
culi have  been  found  also,  though  rarely,  consisting  of  carbonate  of  lime 
and  of  carbonate  of  magnesia. 

The  most  remarkable  calculi  of  this  class,  however,  are  those  formed 
of  the  Cystic  Oxide  and  Xanthic  Oxide,  substances  of  purely  organic  na- 
ture. The  latter  body  is  yellow,  soluble  in  alkalies,  and  is  precipitated 
by  the  addition  of  an  acid.  It  dissolvea^in  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  but 
not  in  muriatic  or  oxalic  acids.  Its  formula  is  N4C10 .  H4O4.  It  con. 
tains,  therefore,  the  same  carbon,  nitrogen,  and  hydrogen  as  uric  acid, 
but  less  oxygen,  whence  the  name  Uric  Oxide  has  been  proposed  for  it. 
The  Cystic  Oxide  Calculus  consists  of  small  yellow  crystalline  plates, 
\rhich  dissolve  in  alkalies,  and  crystallize  out  again  on  the  addition  of  an 
acid,  by  an  excess  of  which  the  cystic  oxide  is,  however,  redissolved. 
When  heated  strongly  it  is  decomposed,  evolving  sulphurous  acid  and 
ammonia*  It  forms  definite  salts  with  the  nitric  and  muriatic  acids.  Its 
formula  is  N.CeHe  .  O4S2. 

When  blood  is  effused  into  the  bladder,  the  fibrine  is  occasionally  ag- 
gregated  as  a  calculus,  the  recognition  of  which  is  very  simple,  from  what 
has  been  said  of  the  properties  of  fibrine  (p.  663). 

Those  who  would  wish  for  more  detailed  information  of  the  properties 
of  calculi,  and  of  the  composition  of  the  urine  in  health  and  disease,  I 
would  refer  to  the  truly  classical  work  of  Doctor  Prout  on  the  Diseases 
of  the  Stomach  and  Urinary  Organs. 

SECTION  V. 

OF  THE  BULK,  AND  OTHER  NATURAL  AND  MORBID  PRODUCTS,  NOT 
INCLUDED   IN  THE  PRECEDING   SECTIONS. 

Some  of  the  most  remarkable  constituents  of  milk  have  been  al- 
ready described,  as  lactic  acid  (p.  536),  the  sugar  of  milk  (p.  535), 
the  butter,  fats  (p.  589).  It  only  remains  to  notice  the  general  com- 
position of  milk,  and  the  properties  of  the  Caseiim  or  curd.  It  is 
well  known  that,  by  standing,  milk  abandons  the  greater  part  of  its 
batter,  which  separates,  with  other  substances,  as  Cream.    Berzelius 
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found  the  cream  from  cows'  milk  to  have  specific  gravity  1*0244, 

and  to  consist,  in  100  parts,  of  4*5  of  butter,  separated  by  agitalioa, 

3*5  of  caseijm,  with  some  butter,  separated  by  coagulation,  and  92 

of  whey.     The  skimmed  milk  had  a  specific  gravity  of  1*0348,  and 

contained  in  100  parts : 

Caseous  matter  with  some  butter    ....  3*600^ 

Sugar  of  milk 3500 

Alcoholic  extract  with  lactic  acid  ....  0-600 

Chloride  of  potassium 0170 

Alkaline  phosphates 0025 

Earthy  phosphates  and  a  trace  of  iron     .    .  O230 

Water  f  . 92-875J 

The  following  table  presents  the  best  results  that  have  been  as  yet 
obtained  on  the  average  composition  of  the  milk  of  different  animals : 


lOOKXl 


Specific  gravity  . 
Water  .... 

Extractive     .    . 

Caserne    .    .    . 
Butter  .... 
Sugar  .... 

Ashes  .... 

• 
• 

• 
• 
• 

Humaa. 

Muw. 

AmB$. 

Cowv. 

Step. 

nap. 

10323 

1  0395 

10322 

10320 

10380 

88*36 

1-24 

340 
253 
425 

0-22 

88  68 

•  • 

1-82 
0-75 
8-75 

•  • 

9047 

•  « 

195 
129 
629 

•  • 

8591 

•        • 

700 
393 
2-87 

029 

582 

(Cream 

11-5) 

153 

5-8 

42 

•       • 

6574 

290 

1740 
1620 

(Salts 
150) 

The  butter  of  human  milk  is  more  solid  than  that  of  the  cow,  and  appears  to  con- 
tain no  botyrine. 

The  Caseiim  or  Caseine  is  capable  of  existing  in  a  solnble  and  ai 
insoluble  condition,  like  albumen.  In  milk  it  is  principally  dissolved, 
but  a  part  insoluble,  united  with  the  butter,  produces  the  emulsiTe 
appearance  of  the  milk.  On  adding  sulphuric  acid  to  skimmed  milk, 
the  caserne  precipitates,  combined  with  the  acid,  as  a  white  coagfu- 
lum,  which,  being  washed  with  water  so  as  to  remove  all  adhering 
milk,  and  then  digested  with  carbonate  of  barytes,  the  caserne  dis- 
solves in  the  water,  and  may,  by  filtration,  be  freed  from  all  traces 
of  the  butter,  sulphuric  acid,  or  barytes.  The  caserne  may  also  be 
precipitated  by  alcohol,  and  when  the  curd  is  digested  with  ether 
to  remove  all  traces  of  butter,  it  may  be  looked  upon  as  pure. 

The  solution  of  caserne  in  water  is  thick,  like  mucilage ;  it  smells 
as  boiled  milk,  and  dries  down  to  an  amber-coloured  mass,  which  is 
again  soluble  in  water.  The  solution  is  coagulated  by  all  acids, 
even  acetic  acid,  particularly  when  hot,  and  by  alcohol.  In  relation 
to  acids,  caserne  is  similar  to  albumen,  except  that  to  acetic  acid ; 
the  constitution  of  its  precipitates  being  precisely  similar. 

The  coagulated  condition  of  caselne  is  not  produced  by  boiling, 
but  only  by  the  digestive  principle  (rennet,  pepsine),  as  already  de- 
scribed (p.  679).  When  thus  coagulated,  caseine  is  absolutely  un- 
distinguished from  coagulated  albumen  in  its  properties.  It  con- 
tains a  considerable  quantity  of  bone-earth  (phosphate  of  lime), 
amounting  to  five  or  six  per  cent.,  in  intimate  combination.  Its  or- 
ganic element  was  found  by  Mulder  to  be  proteine,  of  which  ten  at- 
oms are  combined  with  one  of  sulphur,  the  fbrmula  of  caseine  being 
C^nHaiQ.  N9oO,2o+S.  It  contains  no  phosphorus,  but  to  each  atom 
80  expressed,  two  atoms  of  bibasic  phosphate  of  lime. 

When  coagolated  caseine  containing  water  (cheese)  is  kept  for 
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B  long  lime,  it  undergoeH  a  remarkable  kind  of  decomposition,  nnd 
a  substance,  cryetallizable  and  soluble  iu  water,  is  obtained,  termed 
by  Braconnot  .'Iposepedine.  By  Mulder's  experiments  it  appears, 
bowever,  to  be  impure  leucine  (p.  667) ;  and  the  Caseous  Oxide  and 
Cateic  -Acid  of  Prout  appear  also  to  be  the  same  bodies  as  have  been 
already  noticed  as  formed  from  the  decomposition  of  the  other  pro- 
teine  substances. 

By  contact  with  caseine,  sugar  of  milk  is  rapidJy  converted  into 
lactic  acid,  which  precipitates  the  caseine,  without,  however,  really 
coagulating  it ;  hence,  on  neutralizing  the  acid,  the  caseine  redis- 
solves,  and  may  react  on  a  new  quantity  of  sugar.  In  this  manner 
Freniy  has  shown  that  the  Lactic  Fermentation  may  be  carried  on  to 
an  indefinite  extent. 

ConHiiiition  of  Eggs.— The  shell  of  hens'  eggs  consists  of  from 
90  to  95  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime,  one  to  five  of  phosphate  of 
lime,  and  two  to  five  of  animal  matter.  Internally  it  is  lined  by  a 
membrane  analogous  to  epidermis.  The  while  of  egg  is  a  concen- 
trated solution  of  albumeu,  contained  in  the  cells  of  a  delicate  mem- 
brane, in  the  centre  of  which  the  yolk  is  suspended.  The  nutritive 
material  of  the  yolk  consists  of  albumen  and  an  oil ;  also  a  yellow 
colouring  matter  analogous  to  that  of  bile.  The  Oil  of  E^s  is  ob- 
tained by  expressing  the  egg  boiled,  and  partly  torrefied  j  it  is  red- 
dish-yellow, thick,  and  solidified  by  cold;  it  soon  becomes  rancid  ; 
the  solid  portion  of  it  appears  to  be  cholesterine ;  the  liquid  con- 
tainB  phosphorus  and  nitrogen,  nnd  is  not  BOponifiable.  When  the 
young  animal  ia  developed  during  incubation,  the  qunntily  of  phos- 
phoric acid  in  iia  bones  ia  exactly  represented  hy  the  quantity  of 
phosphorus  in  the  yolk  and  white  ;  but  as  these  bodies  contain  very 
little  lime,  that  earth  must  be  derived  from  the  shell,  which  becomes 
thin  and  brittle  as  the  animal  advances  in  growth. 

Liqvor  of  (ht  Jimnios. — This  fluid,  in  which  the  fictue  is  immersed 
before  birth,  appears  to  be  identical  in  constitution  with  the  liquor 
etTused  from  serous  surfaces  in  dropsy  (p.  671).  The  Liquor  of  the 
•^llantoig  of  the  cow,  which  is  really  the  urine  of  the  foetus,  is  of 
the  same  nature,  but  contains,  in  addition,  a  small  quantity  of  nllan- 
toin,  the  artificial  formation  of  which  is  described  p.  6S6. 

Black  Pigment  of  ike  £>.— This  substance  ia  insoluble  in  water 
and  alcohol.  It  is  decomposed  by  strong  acids  and  alkalies.  Caus- 
tic potash  dissolves  it,  forming  a  yellow  liquor,  from  which  acids 
throw  down  a  clear  brown  powder.  The  action  of  nitric  acid  is 
nearly  the  same.  The  Cvtlle-fisA  Ink  has  much  analogy  whh  the 
black  matter  of  the  eve,  giving,  when  dried,  a  black  powder,  insol- 
uble in  water,  Hlcohol,  and  ether,  which  dissolves  in  nitric  acid  ond 
potash  with  a  reddish-yellow  colour,  from  which  solution  a  yellow- 
ish powder  falls  when  it  is  neutralized.  The  true  nature  of  these 
black  colouring  matters,  and  their  relation  to  th«  melanic  acid  of  . 
Prout,  which  sometimes  appears  in  the  urine,  would  deserve  atten- 
tive study. 

The  Humours  of  ike  Eye  consist  of  water,  holding  in  solution  al- 
bumen Id  small  quantity,  with  the  salts  which  usually  accompany 
it.     The  crystoUine  lens  consists  of  albumen,  itt  a  state  of  beautiful 
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and  complex  organization,  amounting  to  about  thirty-eight  per  cenL 
of  the  entire  mass,  which  contains  about  sixty  of  water. 

Cerumen,  Wax  of  the  Ear. — This  substance  contains  an  albami* 
nous  material  insoluble  in  water,  a  solid  and  a  liquid  fat  soluble  ia 
ether,  and  a  deep  yellow  matter  soluble  in  alcohol  and  insoluble  in 
ether,  to  which  its  colour  and  very  disgrusting  taste  are  due ;  an* 
other  constituent,  which  appears  to  be  peculiar  to  this  secretion,  is 
brown,  insoluble  in  caustic  potash ;  it  most  resembles  horn  in  its 
properties,  but  is  still  quite  distinct  from  that  body. 

Pus, — This  remarkable  morbid  secretion  has  generally  a  specific 
gravity  of  1*030.  It  consists  of  a  clear  liquor,  in  which  float  a  great 
number  of  yellow  globules,  of  various  sizes,  the  largest  oi  which 
are  about  twice  the  size  of  the  globules  of  the  blood.  Pus  loses 
by  drying  86*1  of  water  in  100  parts,  and  hence  contaiils  13*9  of 
solid  material,  from  which  alcohol  takes  5*9  of  fatty  and  extractive 
matters,  and  leaves  7*4  per  cent,  of  a  residue,  which  consists  of 
coagulated  albumen,  the  solid  globules,  and  a  substance  peculiar 
to  pus. 

The  globules  of  pus  appear  to  consist  of  coagulated  albumen. 
The  serum  pontains  two  liquids,  both  coagulable  by  heat.  One  is 
albumen,  the  other  Pyirij  which  is  characterized  by  being  coagula- 
ted both  by  heat,  by  acetic  acid,  and  by  a  solution  of  alum.  Giiter- 
bach,  who  has  recently  examined  pus  with  great  care,  finds  the  only 
certain  distinction  between  pus  and  mucus  to  be,  that  the  pus  glob- 
ules sink  always  in  water,  while  the  mucus  swims.  If  the  suspect- 
ed liquid  be  dried,  the  extraction  of  the  fatty  substance  by  ether 
should  decide  very^  positively. 

Ambergris. — This  substance,  which  is  generally  found  floating  on 
the  seacoasts  of  tropical  islands,  is  known  to  be  an  intestinal  con- 
cretion of  the  spermaceti  whale,  analogous  to  the  gallstones  of 
cholesterine  in  other  animals.  Its  principal  ingredient  is  the  m^m* 
breiney  which  is  obtained  by  solution  in  boiling  alcohol,  whence  it 
crystallizes,  on  cooling,  in  fine  needles.  It  is  white,  tasteless,  of  a 
very  agreeable  odour ;  it  is  not  saponifiable  ;  its  formula  is  CsHsO. 
By  boiling  with  nitric  acid  it  produces  ambreic  acid,  which  crystal- 
lizes from  its  solution  in  alcohol  in  small  colourless  tables ;  it  red- 
dens litmus,  but  "is  scarcely  soluble  in  water ;  it  forms  well-defined 
yellow  salts  with  the  alkalies;  its  formula  appears  to  be  CkHm* 
N.Ou. 

SECTION  VI. 

OF   THE   PRESERVATION   AND   PUTREFACTION  OF   ANIMAL   MATTERS. 

From  the  greater  complexity  of  composition  of  animal  substancesp 
their  decomposition  is  more  rapid,  and  its  products  more  diverse, 
than  in  the  case  of  organic  bodies  of  vegetable  origin ;  while  the 
carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen  give  origin  to  the  various  kinds  of 
ulmine  and  other  substances  of  the  same  class,  the  nitrogen  is  gen- 
erally  evolved  as  ammonia,  and  the  sulphur  as  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen. It  is  the  presence  of  these  bodies  that  give  to  putrefying  sub- 
stances the  disagreeable  odour  by  which  that  process  is  distinguish* 
ed  from  mere  mouldering  or  rotting. 
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Even  during  life  the  constituent  particles  of  the  body  are  in  a 
continual  state  of  change,  being  absorbed  and  thrown  out  of  the 
Bystem,  while  others  are  assimilated  in  their  place.  Any  part  of 
our  constituents,  liquid  or  solid,  which  becomes  unfitted  H>r  this 
vital  function,  is  thereby  killed,  and  must,  if  not  got  rid  of,  induce 
the  death  of  the  individual.  Hence  precisely  the  same  means  which 
give  to  animal  substances  the  fixity  of  constitution  which  belongs 
to  true  chemical  compounds,  and  thus  preserve  them  from  decom- 
position by  the  disturbing  action  of  their  own  elements  (as  when 
we  coagulate  albumen  by  an  acid,  by  corrosive  sublimate,  or  by 
sulphate  of  copper),  produce,  if  applied  to  the  living  body,  the 
death  of  the  part  or  of  the  whole  being,  by  depriving  the  blood  or 
the  tissue  of  the  mutability  of  constitution  which  is  required  for  the 
functions  of  the  animal  frame. 

It  is  thus  that  the  generality  of  metallic  poisons  act  in  producing 
death.  Being  absorbed  into  the  system,  they  unite  with  the  albu- 
men and  fibrine  of  the  blood,  and,  converting  them  into  the  insolu- 
ble compounds  which  we  form  in  the  laboratory,  unfit  them  for  the 
continued  absorptive  and  secretive  offices  which,  as  organs,  while 
they  live  they  must  fulfil.  If  the  injury  be  local,  and  limited  in  ex- 
tent, the  part  so  coagulated  may  be  thrown  ofi^,  and  after  a  certain 
time  the  functions  return  to  their  proper  order.  If  the  mass,  or  the 
importance  of  the  affected  parts  be  greater,  the  system  cannot  so 
get  rid  of  the  portions  which  have  thus  been  removed  from  the 
agency  of  life  to  submit  to  merely  chemical  laws ;  on  the  contrary, 
the  vital  powers  of  the  remaining  portions  of  the  animal  are  so  much 
weakened  in  the  effort  that  general  death  is  caused. 

For  putrefaction  it  is  thus  necessary,  1st,  that  the  force  of  vitali- 
ty, which  governs  so  completely  the  mere  chemical  tendencies  of 
the  elements  of  our  tissues,  be  removed  ;  2d,  that  there  shall  not  be 
present  any  powerful  chemical  reagent  with  which  the  organized 
material  may  enter  into  combination,  and  thus  the  divellant  tenden- 
cies of  the  affinities  of  its  elements  be  overcome  ;  3d,  that  water  be 
present  in  order  to  give  the  necessary  mobility ;  4th,  that  oxygen 
be  present,  or  at  least  some  other  gas,  into  the  space  occupied  by 
which  the  gaseous  products  may  be  diffused ;  and,  lastly,  that  the 
temperature  shall  be  within  moderate  limits,  putrefaction  being  im- 
possible below  32^  and  above  182". 

The  agency  of  the  first  of  these  preventive  powers  need  not  be 
farther  noticed.  The  second  is  extensively  employed  in  the  prepar- 
ation of  bodies  for  anatomical  purposes,  by  baths,  or  injections  mto 
the  arteries,  of  solutions  of  corrosive  sublimate,  acetate  of  alumina, 
sulphate  of  iron,  tannin,  wood  vinegar,  and  kreosote  ;  this  last  body, 
however,  does  not  appear  to  act  by  direct  combinations,  but  by  the 
complete  ^catalytic)  coagulation  it  produces  in  all  the  tissues  of  the 
body  that  nave  proteine  for  their  base.  The  necessity  for  the  pres- 
ence of  water  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  by  drying  the  animal  sub- 
stances, they  are  completely  preserved.  It  is  thus  that  the  bodies 
of  those  perishing  in  the  Arabian  deserts  are  recovered  years  sub- 
sequently, dried,  but  completely  fresh.  Alcohol  and  common  salt 
act  in  preserving  animal  bodies  by  their  affinity  for  water.  If  a 
piece  of  flesh  be  covered  with  salt,  the  water  gradually  passes  from 
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tlie  pores  of  the  flesh,  and,  diBBolving  tb 
does  not  wet  the  flesh  (p.  540),  hut  trie 
ter  necesaary  for  putrefaction  is  thui 
■trengtheiiing  alcohol  in  a  bladder  (p.  i 
eiple.  Fourth,  by  excluding  oxygen,  th 
tarded,  precisely  as  the  fermentative  u 
juice  (p.  538)  cannot  begin  until  a  Btno. 
■orbed.  It  is  thus  that  meat  whieh  is 
and  then  boiled  for  a  moment,  u  presei 
oxyeen  of  the  air  remaining  then  in  th< 
product  of  that  minute  change  being  eo 
not  proceed  farther.  A  high  temperatt 
agnutting  the  aiotixed  materials;  atemi 
ing  the  water,  acts  as  if  the  tissue  hac 
putrefaction  is  arrested. 

During  putrefaction,  at  a  stage  prior ' 
ed,  a  peculiar  organic  subslance  is  genei 
poisonous  properties,  and  the  blood  of] 
itB  effects  is  found  to  be  quite  diaorgan 
plied  to  wounds.  The  blood  of  orer-di 
duce  effects  similar  to  those  of  Tenom< 
received  in  dissection  are  sometimes  f( 
sequences.  The  communicatian  of  disi 
been  very  ingeniouBly  ascribed  by  Lie! 
of  the  communication  of  decompositioi 
small  quantity  of  diseased  organic  matti 
the  system  by  absorption,  acts  as  a  fer 
in  the  mass  of  blood  until  this  becomes 
.of  its  functions,  and  the  animal  is  killeii 
thus  copiously  present,  is  exuded  fromi 
a  contagious  character  to  the  disease, 
blood,  or  is  secreted  in  pustules,  ice,  coi 
the  disease  may  be  communicated  to  ai 
In  the  decomposition  of  vegetable 
maleficent  products  may  be  evolred,  an 


animal,  by  whom  they  are  absorbed,  in 
tion,  produc  "" 


e  the  effects  of  Malaria  anc 
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Abflinthiine,  611. 
Absorption  of  Light,  45. 

of  Heat,  96. 

Acechloryl,  664. 
Acetal,  654. 
Acetone,  561. 
Acetyl,  554. 
Acid,  Acetic,  566. 

Adipic,  586. 

Aldehydic,  656. 

Althionic,  646. 

Al06tic,  613. 

AnchtLBic,  614. 

Anilic,  618. 

Antimonious,  Antimonic,  986. 

Arsenic,  877. 

Anenioos,  376. 

—  Auric,  405. 
— ^  Azulmic,  618. 

Boletic,  604. 

Boracic,  826. 

Bromic,  818. 

Butyric,  689. 

Carbonic,  486. 

— —  Capric,  Capro'ic,  589. 

Catechutannic,  Catecbnie,  608. 

Caincic,  605. 

Chloric,  304 

— ^  Chloroacetic,  564. 

ChlorochFomic,  450. 

Chlorous,  305. 

—  Chromic,  372. 

Chrysammic,  613. 

Chrysolepic,  613. 

Cinchonic,  Cinchonatannic,  604. 

Cinnamic,  572. 

Citric,  597. 

Colophonic,  579. 

Columbic,  375. 

Crenic,  Apocrenic,  640. 

Croconic,  496. 

Crotonic,  590. 

Cumenic,  Cumen-sulphuric,  676. 

Cyanic,  614. 

Cyanuric,  616. 

Delphinic,  589. 

Elaidic,  586. 

EUagic,  602. 

Ethionic,  646. 

Eugenic,  678. 

Formic,  646. 

Fulminic,  516. 

Fungic,  604. 

GaUic,  601. 

Glttcie,634. 


4T 


Acid,  Hippuric,  688. 

Humous,  Humic,  639. 

Hydriodic,  316. 

Hydrobromic,  318. 

Hydrochloric,  307. 

Hydrocyanic,  617. 

Hydrofluoboric,  827. 

Hydrofluoric,  319. 

Hydroflnoeilicic,  326. 

Hydrozanthic,  660. 

Hypoantimonius,  385. 

Hypochlorous,  304. 

Hyponitroos,  276. 

Hypophosphorous,  296. 

Hyposulphuric,  291. 

HypoBulphuroos,  290. 

Iodic,  313. 

Jsethionic,  646. 

Kinoic,  604. 

Krameric,  606. 

Lactucic,  604. 

Lipic,  586. 

Manganic,  866. 

Margaric,  683. 

Mellitic,  496. 

Metaphosphoric,  299. 

Methionic,  546. 

Molybdic,  461. 

Muriatic,  307. 

Myristic,  588. 

Nitric,  277. 

Nitromuriatic,  310. 

Nitrous,  276. 

Oleic,  584. 

Osmic,  374. 

Oxalic,  493. 

OxaloYinic,  650. 

Pahnitic,  688. 

: —  Paracyanic,  514. 

—  Perchloric,  806. 

—  Periodic,  314. 

—  Permanganic,  366. 

—  Phosphomesitic,  661. 

—  Phosphoric,  297. 

—  Phosphorous,  296. 

—  Picric,  618. 

—  Pimelic,  686. 

—  Pinic,  678. 

—  Purpuric,  688. 

—  Racemic,  596. 

—  Rhodizonic,  496. 

—  Saccharic,  532. 

—  Saccharohumic,  687. 

—  Sacchuhnic,  632. 
-  Sebadc  586. 
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Acid,  Selenioiis,  Selenie,  294. 

SiUcic,  323. 

— -  Stannic,  370 

Stearic,  682. 

Succinic,  MO. 

Sulphomeaitic,  661. 

Sulphuric,  286. 

Sulphurous,  284. 

SyMc,  678. 

Tannic,  697. 

Tantalic,  376. 

Tartaric,  692. 

Tellurous,  Telluric,  389. 

Titanic,  376. 

Tungstic,  874. 

—  Valerianic,  668. 

Vanadic  373. 

Verdous  and  Verdic,  606. 

Acids,  Polybasic,  413. 

Acroleon,  586. 

Actions  by  Contact,  286. 

Adhesion  of  Solids  to  LiquidB,  19. 

Uroliths,  367. 

Affinity,  Chemical,  167. 

Order  of,  169. 


influenced  by  Cohesion,  164w 

Elasticity,  168. 

Light,  172. 


Measure  of;  202. 

Aggregation,  States  of,  16. 
Air,  Atmospheric  262. 
—  Expansion  of,  48. 
Alabaster,  431. 
Albumen,  Animal,  663. 
Alcohol,  Ordinary,  640. 
Alembroth,  Salt  of;  461. 
Algarotti,  Powder  of,  463. 
Alkalies,  330. 
Alkalimetry,  489. 
Alkaline  Earths,  330. 
Alkarsine,  Alkargene,  663. 
Anantoine,  686. 
Alloxan,  686. 
Alloxantine,  687. 
Alum,  436. 
Aluminum,  Alumina,  349. 

Salts  of,  436. 

Amber,  579. 

Ambergris,  Ambrelne,  694. 
Amidogene,  500. 
Amilic  Alcohol,  667. 
Ammelinc,  526. 
Ammonia,  498. 

Ordinary  Salts  of;  607. 

Amygdaline,  569. 
Analcime,  40. 
Analysis,  Nature  of,  10. 

Organic,  482. 

Anatase,  375. 
Anhydrite,  431. 
Animal  Charcoal,  480. 

Electricirr,  138. 

Antimonial  Powder,  464. 
Anlimoniuret  of  Hydrogen,  388* 


Antimony,  384. 

Detection  of;  388. 

Oxide  of;  386. 

Salts  of;  463. 

Sulphurets  of,  886. 

Antimony  Crocus,  Glasses  o(  886. 

Apotheme,  612. 

Aqoa-regia,  310. 

Arabine,  630. 

Aricine,  626. 

Arseniate  of  Iron,  462. 

Potash,  452. 

Silver,  461. 

Arsenic,  376. 

Acids  of,  377. 

Antidote  to,  384. 

Detection  of,  381. 

Salts  of,  461. 

Sulphurets  of,  379. 

Arsenite  of  Copper,  466. 

Potash,  462. 

Silver,  461. 

Arseniuret  of  Hydrogen,  378. 
Atmosphere,  262. 

Composition  oi;  26S. 

Effect  of  Respiration  m^ 

268. 

Extent  and  Form  ot,  270. 

Pressure  oi,  269. 

Atmospheric  Electricity,  126. 

Atomic  Theory,  217. 

Atoms,  PhjTsical  and  Chemical,  219. 

Specific  Heat  o^  66. 

Atropine,  634. 
Aurates,  406. 
Azote,  260. 
Azure  Blue,  447. 

Balance,  Electrical,  113. 

Barium,  342. 

Chloride  of,  429. 

Sulphuret  of;  344. 

Baiytes,342. 

Salts  of,  429. 

Batteries,  Constant,  136. 

Galvanic,  131. 

BeU  Metal,  393. 

Benzyle  Compounds,  670. 

Bile,  Constitution  of  the,  680. 

Bileine,  Bilifuhrine,  682. 

Bismuth,  3M^ 

Ofides  of;  398. 

Salts  of,  458. 

Sulphuret  of;  398. 

Blende,  367. 
.  Blue,  Azure,  447. 
'  —  Thenard'^  447. 

Boiling  Points  of  Liquids,  83. 

Boracic  Acid,  Boron,  338. 

Boracite,  436. 

Borax,  428. 

Boron,  Fluoride  of,  327. 

Brass,  394. 
I  Bromates,  318. 
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Bromide  of  Sulphur,  818. 
Bromine,  317. 

Chloride  of;  818. 

Bronze,  393. 
Bnicine,  631. 

Cadmium  and  its  Compoottds,  869. 

Salts  of,  448. 

Caffeine,  608. 

Calamine,  367. 

Calc  Spar,  345. 

Calciom  and  its  Oxides,  345. 

Salts  of,  430. 

Sulphuret,  347. 

Camphene,  576 
Cantharidine,  609. 
Caoutchouc,  Caoutchine,  680. 
Capacity  of  Bodies  for  Heat,  63. 
Caramd,  533. 
Carbon,  Forms  of,  476. 
Carbonates,  486. 
Carbonic  Acid,  485. 

Oxide,  492. 

Carburets,  485. 

Cannine,  616. 

Carthamine,  615. 

Caseiim,  Caserne,  691. 

Catalysis,  235. 

Cementation,  360. 

Cerebrot,  Cerebrol,  669. 

Cerium  and  its  Compounds,  351. 

Chalk,  345. 

Chameleon  Afineral,  356. 

Chemical  Action  of  Galvanism,  129. 

Affinity,  156. 

Formdae,  156. 

Nomenclature,  149t 

Rays  of  Light,  173. 

Chemistiy,  Origin  and  Object  of,  9. 

Derivation  of,  10. 

Chloral,  564. 

Chlorate  of  Potash,  304, 424. 

Chloride  of  Aluminum,  435. 

Antimony,  453. 

Arsenic,  452. 

Barium,  429. 

Bismuth,  458. 

Boron,  326. 

Calcium,  430. 

Chrome,  449. 

Cobalt,  446. 

Copper,  455. 

Gold,  465. 

Hydrogen,  307. 

■  Iodine,  317. 

Iron,  444. 

Lead,  457. 

Magnesium,  434. 

•  Manganese,  443. 

Mercury,  461. 

Nickel,  446. 

.  Palladium,  466. 

Platinum,  466. 

■  Potassiuoii  421. 


Chloride  of  Rhodium,  466. 

Selenium,  311. 

SiUcon,  323. 

saver,  459. 

Sodium,  426. 

Strontium,  429. 

Sulphur,  810. 

Tin,  448. 

Titanium,  454. 

Zinc,  447. 

Chlorine,  300. 

Compounds  with  Oxygen,  804. 

Chlorophyll,  621. 
Chondrine,  668. 
Chromates  of  Lead,  458. 

• Mercury,  464. 

Potash,  449. 

Chrome  Alum,  449. 

Iron,  371. 

Chromium,  371. 

Oxide,  Acid  of,  371. 

Salts  of,  449. 


Chiysorhamnine,  615. 
Chyle  and  Chyme,  679. 
Cinchonine  and  its  Salts,  625. 
Cinnabar,  402. 

Factitious,  408. 


Circular  Polarization,  41. 
Classification  of  Bodies,  288. 
Cobalt,  366. 

Salts  of,  446. 


Cocculine,  609. 
Cohesion  and  Affinity,  168. 
Columbine,  609. 
Columbium,  375. 

Salts  of,  461. 

Combination,  Laws  of,  202. 
Combustion,  Slow,  173. 

Theories  of,  185. 

Communication  of  Motion,  235. 
Conduction  of  Heat,  91. 
Coneine,  635. 
Constant  Battery,  136. 
Contact,  Actions  by,  235. 
Cooling  of  Bodies,  103. 
Copper,  390. 

Alloys  of,  393. 

Oxides  of,  892. 

Pyrites,  890. 

Salts  of,  453. 

Sulphurets  of,  898. 


CiystaUine  Forms,  23. 
Crystals,  Dimorphous,  227. 

Isomorphous,  221. 

^-«— —  Polarization  by,  88. 

Systems  of,  26. 

Currents,  Galvanic,  126, 197. 
Cyanogen,  513. 

Daguerreotype  Images,  175. 
Definite  Proportions,  202. 
Dew,  Nature  of;  104. 
Dextrine,  331. 
Diamond,  477. 
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BiaBUse,  Bil. 

Diflerential  Thwroometer,  60. 

DimorphlHm,  837. 

DistillatHin,  B3. 

SiveJIent  Affiniliea.  167. 

Dinsihiiity  of  Matter,  17- 

Double  DecOmpoution,  107. 

Relraction,  34. 

Dynamic  Electricity,  19S. 

Ebullition,  83 
ElaatLFity  o(  Gnsea,  19. 
VapnurB,  78. 

uid  AffiDilj-,  IBB. 

Glaterine,  609. 

Etejl,  MS. 

ElectiTe  DecMopoaition,  1S7. 

Electrical  Attrsction,  IIS. 

• Balance,  IIS. 

-  Ballerj,  1». 


le. 


,  Electricity,  Diatribution  ol,  110. 

Dynamic,  128. 

Inlerlerence  of,  \IX 

Naioro  of,  lOB. 

of  the  Air,  ISO. 

Poaittre  and  NegatiTO,  114. 

Statical,  107. 

Tbeoriea  of,  I  la. 

Electrics  and  Non-electrica,  107. 
Electro- clitiinical  Tlieones,  187. 
Electro-Tnagnetism.  145. 
Electrolysis  and  Electrodes,  194. 
Electrotype,  130. 
Elements,  Nature  of,  9. 

Classification  of.  338. 

Emetine,  G3S. 

£psom  Salt.  434. 

Equivalent  Decomposition,  306. 

Ethal,  991. 

Ether,  Luminiferona,  4t. 

-—  Sulphuric,  S41. 

Elherene,  547. 

Ethers,  Theory  of  tbe,  6U. 

Ethyl,  545. 

Eudiometer,  Use  of  the,  363. 

Evaporation,  77. 

~  Spontaneous,  87. 


FenneDtalion,  539. 

Fibrine,  663. 

Flame,  Constitution  of^  181. 

Flashing,  399. 

FUota,  331. 

Liquor  of,  437. 

Fluidity,  70. 
Fluoborates,  337. 
Fluoride  of  Boron.  337 
I  Calaium,430. 


Fluoride  of  Hydrofeo,  S9 

PhoepfaoniB,  i 

SUk»ii,SS4. 

Fluorine,  3lS. 
Fluor  Spar,  4M. 
Freciing  Mixtures,  71. 
Fmst,  Nature  of,  lOt. 
Fulminates,  513. 
Fuaion,  Liqaefactum,  70. 

Galena,  396. 
Galvanic  BaxU 


aso. 


ISC 


Cosatant,  188. 

Circles,  138. 

Electricity,  136. 

Intensity,  131. 

Galvanism,  Contact  Theoiy  of,  131 

GalvanoBCOpe,  147,  195, 

Gases,  Conduction  of  Heat  bj,  91. 

liqne&ction  of,  SO. 

Specific  GnTity  of.  It. 

Heat «(  60. 
Gplatine,  667, 
Glass,  Composition  ot,  4Sff. 

of  Antimony,  386. 

Glucinum,  Glucina,  391. 
Glucose,  533. 
Glycerine,  581. 
GlycyrrhLEine,  635. 
Gold,  405. 

Gravity,  Nature  of;  11. 
Green,  Brunswick,  460. 
— — —  Emerald,  455. 
Scheelc'B,  405. 

Heat,  Central,  of  Ifae  Earth,  lOt. 

Conduction  of  by  Solids,  93. 

Interference  of,  101. 

Latent  of  Liqiiida,  78. 

Vapoura,  It, 

of  Liquefaction,  70. 

Polarisation  of,  101. 

Radiation  of,  94. 

Kedection  and  Abamptkn  at,  W. 

Relation  of  to  Light,  103. 

Repulsive  Power  o^  46, 

Sources  of,  106. 

^tecific  of  Atoms,  60. 

Gawi,69. 

So(ida,n. 
Transmission  of.  91. 
Heavy  Spar.  348, 
Hematite.  363. 
Heniatosine,  674. 
Hctnatoxyline,  616. 
Hepar  Sulphuris.  339. 
Hydnodale  of  PhosphnielteJ  Hydro|m, 

316. 
Hydriodic  Acid,  316. 
Hydrobrotnic  Acid,  318. 
Hydrochloric  Acid,  807. 
Hydrofluoric  Acid,  330. 
Hydroflooailic  Acid,  aS4. 
Hydrogw,  MO. 
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Hydrogen,  Antimonitiretted,  888. 

Aneniuretted,  878. 

Oxide  of,  ass. 

u Peroxide  ot,  268. 

Pbosphuretted,  899. 

Seleniiiretted,  294. 

Solphuretted,  298. 

Hydro-oxygen  Blowpipe,  861. 
Hydroret  of  Arsenic,  878. 

Indigo,  Bine,  616. 

Inuline,  629. 

Iodine,  311. 

—  Ck>mponnd8  o(  313. 

Iridium,  409. 

Salts  of,  466. 

Iron,  357. 

Magnetic  Oxide  of,  862. 

MaUeable,  859. 

Oxides  of,  362. 

PassitiTity  of,  361. 

Pyrites,  363. 

Salts  of,  444. 

Smelting  of,  359. 

Snlphurets  o(  363. 

Isomerism,  231. 
Isomorphism,  221. 
Isomorphous  Groaps,  228. 

Kacodyl  Gompomids,  668. 
Kalinm,  337. 
Kermes  Mineral,  386. 
King's  Yellow,  379. 
Kupfer  Nickel,  365. 

Lac-sulphnris,  339. 
Lactine,  535. 
Lactucine,  611. 
Lamp,  Aphlogistic,  179. 

Safety,  183. 

Lampblack,  479 

Lana  Pbilosophica,  367. 

Lanthanom,  351. 

Latent  Heat  of  Liqoids,  70. 

^— ^— ^-^—  y  apouTB,  76. 

Laws  of  Combination,  202. 

Lead,  394. 

Legumine,  538. 

Lichenine,  529. 

Light,  Chemical  Rays  of,  178. 

Wave  Theory  of,  42. 

Lignine,  529. 
Lime,  845. 

Salts  of,  430. 

Liquefaction,  70. 
lithium,  342. 

Salts  o(  429. 

Lymph,  683. 

Madder,  Colouring  Bodies  of,  618. 
Magnesium,  848. 

Salts  of,  484. 

Magnetism,  143. 
Manganese,  858. 


Manganese,  Salts  o(  448. 
Mannite,  535. 
Marsh  Gias,  563. 
Meconine,  609. 
Melam,  526. 
Melamine,  526. 
Membrane,  Cellular,  671. 
Menthene,  578. 
Mercury,  402. 

Salts  of,  461. 

Mesitic  Ether,  561. 
Mesitylene,  561. 
Metal,^  Bell,  393. 

Gun,  898. 

Speculum,  898. 

Metals,  Properties  of,  827. 
Methyl,  Salts  of,  644. 
Minium,  395. 
Molecular  Cohesion,  19. 
Molybdates,  378. 
Molybdenum,  378. 

Salts  of,  461. 

Mordants,  Action  of,  622. 
Morine,  615. 
Morphia,  627. 
Mosaic  Gold,  870. 
Mucus,  679. 

Multiple  Proportions,  807. 
Murexid,  688. 
Muriatic  Acid,  307. 
Myriospermine,  678. 

Napthaline,  647. 
Narcotine,  688. 
Natrium,  Natron,  848. 
Nickel,  365. 

Salts  of,  446. 

Nicotine,  635. 
Nitric  Oxide,  878. 
Nitrogen,  36: 

Oxides  ot  878. 

Nitrous  Oxide,  878. 
Nomenclature,  149. 

Oleine,  581. 
OliYine,  607. 
Ologist  Iron,  368. 
Orcine,  Oroeine,  619. 
Organic  Analysis,  476. 

Bodies,  467. 

Orpiment,  379. 
Osmium,  374. 

Oxides  of,  874. 

Salts  of,  451. 

Oxamethane,  850. 
Oxides  of  Aluminum,  849. 

Antimony,  885. 

Arsenic,  877. 

Barium,  348. 

Bismuth,  897. 

Cadmium,  869. 

Calcium,  346. 

— —  Cerium,  851. 
««■«—*  Chkniney  804. 
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Oxides  of  Chrome,  371. 

Cobalt,  366. 

Copper,  392. 

f    . Glucinum,  351. 

Gold,  405. 

Hydrogen,  253. 

Iridium,  409. 

Iron,  362. 

Lead,  394. 

Lithiom,  342. 

Magnesium,  348. 

Manganese,  353. 

•    Mercury,  403. 

Molybdenum,  373. 

Nickel,  365. 

Nitrogen,  272. 

■  Osmium,  874. 

Palladium,  406. 

Phosphorus,  296. 

Platinum,  407. 

Potassium,  387. 

.Rhodium,  409. 

Silver,  401. 

— —  Sodium,  340. 
•  Strontium,  344. 

>— — -^  Thorium,  351. 

Tin,  369. 

Titanimn,  376. 

Tungsten,  373. 

Uranium,  390. 

Vanadium,  378. 

Yttrium,  351. 

Zinc,  367. 

Zirconium,  351. 

Oxychloride  of  Antimony,  453 

Bismuth,  458. 

Calcium,  430. 

Chrome,  449. 

Copper,  455. 

Lead,  457. 

'■ Mercury,  462. 

Palladium,  466. 


Oxygen,  241. 

Preparation  of,  241. 

Oxyhydrogen  Blowpipe,  251. 

Palladium,  406. 

Compounds  of,  406. 

Paracyanogen,  514. 

Pectiiie,  605. 

Perchlorates,  306. 

Periodates,  313. 

Permanganates,  357. 

Pewter,  397. 

Phenyl,  Hydrate  of,  648. 

Phloridzine,  607. 

Phosphates  of  Water,  297. 

Phosphites,  297. 

Phosphorus,  295. 

-  Compounds  of,  296. 

Photography,  175. 

Piperine,  608. 

Platinum,  407. 

Polarization,  Circular,  41. 


Polarizatioii  of  Heltt,  lOS. 

Light,  88. 

Polychrome,  610. 
Populine,  610. 
Porcelain,  Nature  of,  437. 
Potash,  337. 
Potassium,  386. 

Oxides  of;  837. 

Salts  of,  421. 

Sulphurets  of,  339. 

Prote'ine,  665. 

Puddling,  359. 
Purpurates,  688. 
Pus,  694. 
Putty,  370. 
Pyrites,  Copper,  390. 

Iron,  363. 

Pyrometer,  Daniell's,  54. 
Pyrophorus,  339. 
Pyroxylic  Spirit,  643. 

Quartation,  405. 
Quartz,  322. 
Quassine,  610. 
Quicksilver,  402. 
Quinine,  624. 

Radiation  of  Heat,  94. 

Light,  32. 

Radicals,  Compound,  833. 

Nature  of,  233. 

Realgar,  379. 
Red  Lead,  394. 

-  Precipitate,  403. 
Reflection  of  Heat,  96. 

Light,  32. 

Refraction  of  Heat,  100. 

Double,  34. 

Single,  32. 

Regular  System,  26. 
Respiration  of  Animals,  677. 
Rhodium,  409. 

Salts  of,  466. 

Rutile,  375. 
Rutiline,  Rufine,  607. 

Safety  Lamp,  183. 
Salop,  531. 

Salicyl  Compounds,  573. 
Salts,  Constitution  of,  410. 

Crystallization  of,  23. 

Isomorphism  oi,  221. 

Solubility  of,  22. 

Salts  of  Alumina,  435. 

Antimony,  453. 

Arsenic,  452. 

Barium,  429. 

Bismuth,  458. 

Cadmium,  448. 

Calcium,  430. 

Chrome,  449. 

Cobalt,  446. 

Copper,  455. 

Gold,  465. 
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—  Iron,  444. 

Lead,  467. 

Magnesimn,  434. 

Manganese,  448. 

—  Mercury,  461. 

Molybdenum,  461. 

Nickel,  446. 

Osmium,  461. 

Palladium,  466b 

Platinum,  466. 

Potassiom,  421. 

Rhodium,  466. 

■  Silver,  469. 

Sodium,  426. 

Strontium,  429. 

Tin,  448. 

Zinc,  447. 

Santaline,  616. 
Santonine,  610. 
Saponine,  611. 
Scillitine,  611. 
Selenium,  294. 

Compounds  of,  294. 

Senegine,  611. 

Silica,  322. 

Silicate  of  Alumina,  437. 

Cobalt,  447. 

Potash,  426. 

Soda,  429. 

Silicon,  321. 

Chloride  of,  323. 

Fluoride  of,  324. 

Silver,  399. 

Oxides  of,  401. 

Salts  of,  469. 

Sulphurets  oli  401. 

Simple  Bodies,  9. 

Table  of,  149. 

Skin,  Nature  of,  670. 
Slacked  Lime,  346. 
Smalts,  447. 
Smilacine,  611. 
Soap,  Manufacture  of,  690. 
Soda,  340. 

Detection  of,  340. 

Sodium,  340. 

Salts  of,  426. 

Solanine,  633. 

Solder,  396. 

Solids,  Conduction  of  Heat  by,  92. 

Expansion  of^  60. 

Specific  Gravity  of,  11. 

Specific  Heat,  63. 
Speculum  Metal,  393. 
Speiss,  366. 
Spermaceti,  691. 
Spirit  of  Salts,  307. 
Starch,  627. 
Steam,  Elasticity  of,  78. 

Latent  Heat  of,  76. 

Motive  Force  of,  89. 

Stearine,  682. 
Steel,  360. 


Stibium,  384. 
Strontium,  344. 

Oxides  of,  346. 

Salts  of;  438. 

Strychnine,  629. 
Sugar  of  Liquorice,  536. 
Sugarcane,  631. 
Sulphites,  284. 
Sulphocyanogen,  625. 
Sulphosinapisine,  674. 
Sulphur,  282. 
Sulphurets  of  Aluminum,  360. 

Antimony,  386. 

Arsenic,  879. 

Barium,  344. 

Bismuth,  898. 

Cadmium,  369. 

Calcium,  847. 

Chrome,  371. 

Cobalt,  367. 

: Copper,  898. 

Gold,  406. 

Hydrogen,  292. 

Iron,  863. 

Lead,  396. 

Magnesium,  348. 

Manganese,  357. 

Mercury,  404. 

Molybdenum,  37a 

Nickel,  366. 

Palladium,  407. 

Platinum,  407. 

Phosphorus,  299L 

Potassium,  339. 

Selenium,  296^ 

Silver,  401. 

Sodium,  342 

Strontium,  344. 

Tin,  370. 

Zinc  368. 

Synthetic  Action  of  Galvanism,  199L 
Systems  of  Crystallization,  26. 

Tantalum,  376. 

Telluret  of  Hydrogen,  389. 

Salts  of,  464. 

Tellurium,  389. 

Compounds  of,  889. 

Temperature,  Nature  of,  49. 
Thebaine,  629. 
Theory,  Atomic,  217. 

of  Volumes,  213. 

Thermo-electricity,  139. 
Thermometer,  Nature  of  the,  49. 

Kinds  of,  60. 

Thermometric  Scales,  63. 
Thialbl,  648. 
Thorium,  361. 
Tin,  369. 

Grain,  369. 

Oxides  of,  369. 

Tinc^d,  429. 
Titanium,  376. 
Tnoseaknoence,  96w 
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Tragacanthine,  630. 
Transfer  of  Elements,  194. 
Tungsten,  373. 

. Salts  of,  451. 

Types,  Chemical,  S34. 

Ulmine,  from  Soil,  637. 
Uranium,  390. 

Salts  of,  454. 

Urea,  684. 
Urine,  689. 

Vanadium,  878. 

Salts  o(,  451. 

Vaporization,  75. 
.,  Vapours,  Elasticities  o(,  78.* 
^  Latent  Heat  of,  7& 

Volumes  of,  77. 

Veratrine,  631. 

Vermilion,  404. 

Vitriol,  OU  of,  986. 

Voltaic  Electricity,  136. 


INDEX. 


Volta's  Theory  of  Contact,  133. 
Volumes,  Theory  of;  318. 

Water,  Composltkm  of,  858. 
Wave  Theory  of  Lig^  43. 

Heat,  103. 

Wax,  593. 
Welding,  359. 
White,  Pearl,  458. 
Vitriol,  447. 

Xyloidin^  530. 

Yeast,  538. 
Yttrium,  351. 
Salts  0^  443. 

Zafi)re,  366. 
Zinc,  367. 

Butter  of,  447. 

Zirconium,  351. 
Salts  of,  443. 
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